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THE  HISTOEY  OF  GBEECE 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  KINGDOMS  OF  THE  NORTH. 


In  a  higher  degree  than  the  other  nations  of  ancient  chap.  i. 
and  of  modern  times,  the  Hellenes  possess  an  indepen-  ^ 
dent  history.     Their  civilisation  is  based  on  their  con-  countries 
nexion  with  the  East ;  but  that  which  thence  accrued  North  of 
to  them  they  independently  developed,  and  thoroughly  Greece, 
converted  into  property  of  their  own.    Foreign  nations 
at  various  times  interfered  in  the  relations  between 
the  Hellenic  states;  but  these  interventions  actually 
brought  about  the  reverse  of  that  which  they  had 
been  intended  to  accomplish.     The  Persian  Wars  only 
served  to  raise  the  Hellenes  to  a  full  consciousness  of 
their  national  resources ;  and  so  far  from  the  later  pro- 
ceedings on  the  part  of  Persia  which  affected  Greece 
having  had  their  origin  in  Persia  itself,  it  was  rather 
the   Hellenic   states  which  transferred  to  the  Great 
King  an  influence  such  as  he  would  never  have  been 
capable  of  acquiring  by  himself,  and  such  as  he  was 
also  unable  to  turn  to  account.     For,  notwithstand- 
ing  the   disruption   of  the   Hellenic  nation,  it  was 
beyond   his   power    to    recover   the    dominion    over 
the   sea,   upon    which  the    relations   between   Persia 
and   Greece  entirely    hinged.      Thus    the    develope- 
ment  of  the  Hellenic  states  had  hitherto  been  of  a 
thoroughly  independent  character.      Good   and   evil 
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CHAP.  I.  fortune  had  been  the  results  of  internal  causes,  and 
the  history  of  Greece  had  never  been  controlled  by 
foreign  powers. 

An  entirely  different  phase  necessarily  began,  when 
in  the  North  of  the  Greek  mainland  forces  of  popula- 
tion came  into  motion,  which  had  hitherto  slumbered ; 
when  from  the  same  mountains,  whence  a  great  part 
of  the  Hellenic  nation  had  formerly  issued,  tribes 
came  forth  anew,  to  form  states  and  to  assert  an  in- 
fluence upon  their  Southern  neighboura  They  were 
by  birth  infinitely  better  entitled  to  rank  as  the  equals 
of  the  Hellenes,  than  were  the  Persians  and  Medes  ; 
and  it  was  far  easier  for  them  to  establish  their  claims 
as  valid,  inasmuch  as  no  seas  separated  them  from 
the  Greek  states.  By  sea,  it  was  only  a  state  already 
developed,  and  in  command  of  a  coast-line  and  of  pecu- 
niary resources,  which  could  enter  the  lists  with  the 
Hellenes.  By  land,  the  greatest  successes  might  be 
achieved  even  by  ruder  forces  of  population. 

The  first  attempts  to  make  the  history  of  the 
Southern  states  dependent  upon  the  North  originated 
in  Thessaly.  No  country  indeed  was  by  nature  better 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  For  Thessaly  was  the  nearest 
in  situation,  and  the  wealthiest  in  resources ;  it  formed 
the  natural  complement  to  the  peninsidar  countries  in 
the  South.  In  Thessaly  there  dwelt  the  largest  body 
of  Hellenic  population  settled  outside  Hellas  (in  the 
more  limited  sense  of  the  term)  ;  and  according  to 
ancient  tradition  Mount  Olympus  was  the  true  boun- 
dary of  a  system  of  Hellenic  states.  The  condition 
of  political  affairs  was  however  too  unfavourable  for 
success  to  have  attended  the  attempt  to  transfer  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  Hellenic  history  to  Thessaly.  The 
endeavours  in  this  direction  proceeded  from  families, 
whose  power  was  one  founded  by  force,  and  was  there- 
fore insecure  in  its  bases;  these  endeavours  were  identi- 
fied with  individual  men,  and  were  wrecked  by  the 
death  of  lason  (vol.  iv.  p.  451)  and  by  the  resistance 
of  Thebes,  which  frustrated  for  ever  the  schemes  of  a 
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ThessaJian  hegemony,  without  being  able  to  carry  out  chap.  i. 
its  own  designs.  

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  countries  beyond  Mount 
Olympus,  which  connect  the  southern  peninsulas  with 
the  broad  masses  of  territory  forming  the  mainland  of 
Eastern  Europe, — of  the  alpine  countries  of  Northern 
Greece,  with  their  lofty  ranges  and  large  river-valleys, 
viz.  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  These  regions  had,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tracts  along  the  coasts,  remained 
strange  and  unknown  to  the  Hellenes;  for  centuries 
they  had  been  regarded  as  a  land  of  barbarians,  destined 
only  to  be  made  use  of  by  the  Hellenes  through  the 
agency  of  the  colonies  settled  on  the  coasts,  and  to  be 
turned  to  account  by  them  for  the  purposes  of  their 
trade.  And  indeed  Mount  Olympus,  together  with  the 
Cambunian  ran^e,  marks  a  very  definite  division.  On 
the  further  side  a  new  world  commences ;  and  this  not  * 
only  in  the  external  formation  of  the  land,  but  also 
in  climate  and  in  the  whole  life  of  nature.'  Thessaly 
itself  already  shows  the  transition  towards  the  Northern 
regions,  which  in  this  part  of  Europe  begins  much  sooner 
than  in  France  or  in  Italy.  On  the  further  side  of  Mount 
Olympus  the  olive-tree  and  the  flora  of  the  South 
prosper  only  in  specially  favoured  localities,  notably  in 
the  sunny  plains  by  the  sea-shore,  stretching  like  a 
narrow  rim  round  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  In  the 
interior  a  climate  like  that  of  Central  Europe  prevails, 
which  was  unfamiliar  and  full  of  mysterious  discomfort 
to  a  Greek,  and  which  with  regard  to  dress  and  food, 
modes  of  dwelling  and  social  intercourse,  likewise  pre- 
scribed to  human  life  conditions  quite  different  from 
those  to  which  the  Greeks  were  accustomed. 

But  though  such  differences  beyond  a  doubt  deeply 
affect  national  civilisation,  yet  they  are  unable  per- 
manently to  determine  the  progress  of  political  rela- 
tions. The  very  charms  which  the  Southerner  misses 
in  a  foreign  clime,  tempt  the  Northerner  to  advance 
southwards,  so  soon  as  the  weakness  of  the  neighbour- 
ing tribes  opens  to  him  a  prospect  of  success ;  nor 
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CHAP.  I.  was  Mount  Olympus  in  any  respect  such  a  boundaiy 
as  could  have  prevented  the  countries  and  populations 
beyond  from  claiming  their  share  in  Greek  history. 
The  peninsular  countries  of  Greece  are  after  all  nothing 
but  the  oflfshoots  of  the  Northern  mountain-system ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  on  the  hither  and 
on  the  further  side  of  Mount  Olympus  were,  not  less 
than  those,  countries  themselves,  naturally  connected 
together.  An  entirely  new  epoch  therefore  necessarily 
commenced,  so  soon  as  this  connexion  was  asserted,  so 
soon  as  the  Hellenes  ceased  to  lead  in  their  states  a 
life  untouched  from  the  direction  of  the  North,  and 
left  entirely  to  itself.  Accordingly,  already  those  men 
who  narrated  the  history  of  the  Hellenes  in  the  times 
of  their  absolute  independence,  Herodotus  and  Thucy- 
dides  alike,  directed  glances  of  special  attention  to  the 
North,  and  carefully  watched  the  earliest  beginnings 
of  the  formation  of  states  observable  there. 
Their  Let  US  uow  morc  closely  survey  the  countries  of  the 

^Jfjf^^^   North,  starting  from  the  same  point,  which  we  pre- 
tim.  viously  designated  as  the  starting-point  of  the  forma- 

tion of  the  Southern  land  (vol.  i.  p.  2). 

The  fortieth  degree  of  latitude  is  the  boundary-line 
of  Hellas  proper.  Here  the  mountains  are,  out  of  the 
ramification  dividing  off"  the  southern  countries,  drawn 
together  in  a  firm  knot,  viz.  Mount  Lacmon.  From 
this  point  the  chain  of  mountains  which  severs  Thes- 
saly  from  Epirus  continues  in  the  same  direction 
through  two  degrees  of  latitude.  This  is  Mount 
Pindus,  the  lofty  ridge  of  the  regions  between  Mace- 
donia and  lUyria,  extending  from  south  to  north  as  far 
as  the  point  where  it  inserts  itself  in  the  Northern 
mountain-systems  leading  horizontally  across  from  the 
Adriatic  to  the  Black  Sea.  But  here,  instead  of  any 
immediate  junction  taking  place,  a  broad  gap  remains 
between  the  Dalmatian  chain  of  Alps,  running  parallel 
to  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  and  the  Balkan.  Into  this  gap 
the  northern  end  of  the  extremity  of  the  Pindus- 
chain,  called  at  the  present  day  the  Tschardagh,  inserts 
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itself  like  a  mighty  promontory :  it  forms  the  final  chap.  i. 
point  of  the  mountains  of  the  Greek  peninsulas,  the 
Scardus  of  the  ancients. 

After  the  Tschardagh  there  begin,  in  the  forty-second 
degree  of  latitude,  the  heights  stretching  to  the  east, 
and  separating  the  waters  of  the  Danube  from  the 
rivers  of  the  Archipelago.  These  form  the  rear-wall  of 
the  Thracian  mainland,  which  are  designated  by  the 
collective  name  of  the  Balkan  or  Hsemus.  They  are, 
however,  no  unbroken  chain,  but  a  series  of  knots  of 
mountains  (Rilostock  and  Perin),  from  which  two 
main  ranges  issue  separately, — a  northern  range,  the 
Ha3mus  proper,  and  another,  which  runs  down  in  a 
south-easterly  direction,  and  gives  to  the  coast^land 
of  Thrace  the  character  of  a  highland-district,  viz, 
Rhodope. 

The  two  series  of  mountains  which  meet  in  a  right 
angle  at  the  Tschardagh,  viz.  Findus  and  Hsemus,  form 
the  framework  of  the  great  river-territories  which  are 
distinctive  of  the  North  of  the  Greek  world  :  two  in  the 
west,  the  valleys  of  the  Haliacmon  and  the  Axius,  and 
two  in  the  east,  those  of  the  Nestus  and  the  Hebrus, 
with  the  valley  of  the  Strymon  in  the  centre. 

These  river-districts  possess  this  feature  in  common : 
that  they  are  by  the  lofty  mountain-ranges  cut  oflf  from 
the  regions  along  the  Acfriatic,  as  well  as  from  the  low- 
lying  districts  of  the  Danube ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  course  of  their  rivers  causes  one  and  all  of  these 
countries  to  depend  exclusively  upon  the  iEgean,  and 
summons  them  to  participation  in  its  affairs.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  surrounding  mountain-ranges 
are  broken  through  at  certain  points ;  whereby  it  be- 
comes to  such  a  degree  easier  to  pass  to  the  districts 
beyond,  (so  especially  from  the  sources  of  the  Axius  to 
the  valley  of  the  Morava,  and  again  from  the  Hebrus 
to  the  Iscer  or  Oscius,)  that  it  naturally  suggested 
itself  to  the  peoples  dwelb'ng  in  the  valleys  of  those 
rivers  also  to  advance  farther  to  the  north.  In  other 
words,  upon  their  states  was  imposed  the  mission  of 
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^^P'  ^'  establishing  a  connexion  between  the  lands  of  the 
Danube  and  the  regions  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Archipelago. 

As  to  the  internal  configuration  of  the  countries 
which  we  call  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  the  two  are  by 
no  means  separated  in  any  such  way  a^  that  of  a  terri- 
tory,  coherent  in  itself  and  confined  within  natural 
boundaries,  being  formed  in  common  by  the  basins  of 
the  two  western,  and  another  such  by  those  of  the  two 
or  three  eastern,  rivers.  The  valley  of  the  Strymon 
in  particular  may  be  equally  well  reckoned  as  belong- 
ing to  the  eastern  and  as  belonging  to  the  western 
half.  For  this  reason,  too,  no  fixed  frontier  between 
the  states  ever  existed  here ;  but  every  imperial  do- 
minion developed  in  these  regions  endeavoured  to 
spread  to  the  east  or  to  the  west,  from  the  territory  of 
one  river  to  that  of  the  next 

The  most  important  part  of  the  eastern  country  is 
the  basin  of  the  river  Maritza,  the  ancient  Hebrus. 
Its  sources  are  at  Mount  Eilostock,  called  Scombrus 
by  Aristotle ;  whence  it  flows  first  in  a  line  parallel  to 
that  of  the  Balkan,  and  then  after  a  sharp  turn  (at 
Adrianople)  along  the  base  of  Ehodope,  in  a  southerly 
direction,  and  into  the  sea. 

When  King  Darius  on  his  Scjrthian  expedition 
passed  through  Thrace,  he  found  settled  in  the  valley 
of  the  Hebrus  the  Odrysae,  who  at  that  time  consti- 
tuted only  one  of  the  many  tribes  dwelling  as  neigh- 
bours in  the  land.  After  the  Persian  Wars  the 
chieftain  of  the  Odrysae,  Teres,  succeeded  in  increasing 
their  power,  and  in.  placing  his  tribe  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  population.  He  left  to  his  son  Sitalces  a  realm 
of  considerable  extent,  which  had  its  centre  in  the 
fertile  lowland  district  of  Adrianople,  while  in  the 
north  it  reached  as  far  as  the  Danube,  and  in  the  east 
as  the  Black  Sea,  and  subjected  to  itself  the  popula- 
tions of  the  mountain-ranges  around.  He  passed,  to 
the  west,  beyond  the  Strymon,  and  first  opened  paths 
through  the  jungle  of  the  Cercine-chain,  in  order  to 
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incorporate  in  his  kingdom  the  Paeonians  in  the  valley  chap.  i. 
of  the  Axius.  " 

This  was  the  first  national  kingdom  in  the  North  of 
the  Archipelago, — a  kingdom  which  comprehended  an 
abundance  of  vigorous  population.  For  the  Thracian 
people  was  accounted  the  most  numerous  and  the  most 
powerful  of  all  the  nations  in  the  regions  of  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  and  its  obstinate  valour  was  most  severely 
felt  by  the  Athenians  in  the  course  of  their  settlements. 

K  the  kingdom  was  to  have  a  future,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  it  to  acquire  influence  on  the  shores  of  the 
-^gean.  The  first  step  towards  this  end  was  taken  by 
the  formation  of  family-connexions  with  the  nearest 
Greek  city  of  some  importance,  viz.  Abdera  (vol.  ii. 
p.  128),  whereby  the  introduction  of  the  foreign 
princely  dynasty  into  the  system  of  relations  sub- 
sisting between  the  Greek  states  was  prepared.  The 
brother-in-law  of  Sitalces,  Nymphodorus  (vol.  iiL  p.  61),  Thrauand 
acted  as  mediator  with  Athens,  where  it  was  early  ^^''*''*- 
recognised  what  importance  a  Thracian  empire  pos- 
sessed for  the  Attic  maritime  state,  and  what  dangei-s, 
as  well  as  what  advantages,  might  arise  from  such  an 
empire  for  the  Athenians  m.  the  war  then  breaking  out 
with  Sparta.  Nothing  was  therefore  left  undone,  by 
way  of  honouring  the  royal  house  in  the  North  ;  advan- 
tage was  taken  of  the  ancient  popular  legends  about 
Tereus  and  Procne,  iq  order  to  represent  the  family  of 
Teres  as  of  kin  with  the  Athenians ;  the  alliance  with 
Sitalces  was  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
foreign  connexions  of  Athens  ;  and  in  his  AcJvaraians 
Aristophanes  makes  the  envoys  report,  how  Sitalces 
adored  the  city  of  the  Athenians  like  a  tender  lover, 
and  wrote  her  name  upon  every  wall,  while  his  son 
Sadocus,  the  honorary  burgess  of  Athens,  longed  for 
naught  else  more  deeply  than  to  take  part  in  the 
festive  banquets  of  his  new  home. 

But  the  alliance  concluded  in  the  year  431  was  also 
to  acquire  a  political  significance.  A  great  military 
expedition  was  jointly  devised.     From  the  north  the 
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CHAP.  I.  Odrysae,  from  the  south  the  Athenians, — ^thus  they 
intended  in  common  to  overthrow  the  guileful  hostility 
of  Perdiccas,  who  had  injured  both  the  one  and  the 
other,  as  well  as  the  defiant  obstinacy  of  the  Potidaeans 
and  of  the  Chalcidians,  which  gave  so  much  trouble  to 
the  Athenians ;  and  who  could  have  withstood  such  a 
power  as  this  ? 

At  the  head  of  150,000  men  Sitalces  advanced  out 
of  the  valley  of  the  Hebrus.  It  was  a  host  of  nations, 
such  as  had  not  been  seen  since  the  days  of  Xerxes. 
With  fear  and  trembling  the  power  of  the  North  was 
for  the  first  time  recognised;  all  the  neighbouring 
peoples,  all  Thessaly,  were  full  of  apprehensions  for 
their  liberty ;  and  the  states  which  had  taken  the  side 
against  Athens  already  saw  themselves  crushed  by  a 
double  overwhelming  force  (vol.  iii.  p.  98). 

But  grandly  as  the  undertaking  had  begun,  it  ended 
as  a  failure  after  a  campaign  of  thirty  days.  The 
Athenians  never  made  their  appearance,  either  from 
negligence,  or  because  they  were  themselves  visited  by 
a  fear  of  the  superior  strength  of  their  ally  and  of  the 
consequences  of  his  intervention  in  Greek  afiairs.  In 
Thrace  a  change  likewise  ensued.  Sadocus  must  have 
died  young.  For  when  Sitalces  fell  in  424,  fighting 
against  the  Triballi,  his  successor  was  his  nephew 
Seuthes,  who  had  already  formerly  played  a  part 
hostile  to  Athens.  Seuthes  allowed  himself  to  be 
gained  over  by  Perdiccas,  who  doubtless  contrived  to 
convince  the  young  king,  how  the  princes  of  the  North 
could  not  pursue  a  more  absurd  policy  than  that  of 
supporting,  from  motives  of  a  foolish  Philhellenism, 
Athens,  the  most  dangerous  opponent  of  the  extension 
of  their  own  power. 
The  king-  Under  Seuthes  Thrace  stood  at  the  height  of  its 
^t^.  prosperity.  It  formed  a  connected  empire  from  Ab- 
dera  to  the  Danube,  from  Byzantium  to  the  Strymon. 
It  was  an  inland  country,  strong  in  its  natural  seclusion, 
and  yet  wdth  a  coast-line  sku-ting  three  seas  ;  destined 
by  its  situation  to  control  the  passages  leading  across 
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into  Asia,  as  well  as  the  communications  between  St.  chap.  i. 
Pontus  and  the  Archipelago.  The  central  body  of  the 
forces  of  the  empire  was  composed  of  the  Thracians 
from  the  Hebrus,  between  Hsemus  and  Rhodope.  To 
these  were  joined  the  Getae,  who  dwelt  beyond  the 
Haemus  as  far  as  the  Danube,  mounted  archers  like 
their  neighbours  the  Scythians ;  and  also  the  Thracians 
of  Ehodope  and  of  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity, 
armed  with  sabres.  Finally,  the  fourth  division  of 
the  army  was  formed  by  the  Paeon  ians.  The  land 
abounded  in  resources,  in  com  and  flocks  and  herds, 
in  gold  and  silver.  A  yearly  tribute  of  400  talents  of 
silver  flowed  into  the  treasury,  besides  an  equal  sum 
in  the  shape  of  gifts,  consisting  of  stuffs  for  clothing, 
domestic  implements,  &c.  Gifts  of  homage  of  this 
description  were  proffered  not  to  the  king  alone,  but 
also  to  his  governors  in  the  several  provinces,  and  to 
the  great  officers  of  state. 

No  such  state  had  as  yet  existed  in  the  whole  circuit 
of  the  iEgean.  A  commanding  importance  therefore 
seemed  to  be  awaiting  Thrace.  Already  even  Greek 
towns  were  reckoned  among  her  tributary  subjects. 
Their  numbers  could  not  but  increase ;  and  to  internal 
prosperity  and  flourishing  manufactures  would  inevi- 
tably  be  added  maritime  trade  and  naval  dominion. 
How  would  it,  under  such  circumstances,  be  possible 
for  the  Athenians  to  maintain  their  hold  over  their 
colonies,  already  so  vacillating  ?  Accordingly  the 
Spartans  already  in  the  days  of  Sitalces  attempted  to 
provoke  a  hostile  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Thracian 
power  against  Athens  (vol.  iii.  p.  72).  The  time 
seemed  to  have  arrived,  when  the  settlement  of  the 
Greek  conflicts  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  Thracian 
kings. 

But  their  kingdom  failed  to  endure.  After  Seuthcs 
it  broke  up  into  several  principalities ;  and  this 
averted  from  Athens  the  danger  menacing  her.  The 
land  of  the  Thracians  was  not  naturally  adapted  for 
a  settled  unity.     The  mountain-ranges  traversing  it 
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CHAP.  I.  acted  as  inducements  to  the  tribes  which  had  been 
united  by  so  great  exertions,  to  pursue  once  more  their 
own  separate  courses ;  and  indeed  the  cohesion  between 
them  had  never  been  of  any  but  a  loose  kind,* 


Theriwun- 
tains  and 
the  rivers 

of  MoM' 

donia. 


Different,  and  more  favourable,  conditions  existed  in 
Macedonia.  Here  too,  indeed,  the  variety  in  the  con- 
figuration of  the  ground  was  so  great,  as  in  a  high 
degree  to  impede  the  union  of  the  whole.  For  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Pindus  is  to  be  found  neither  an 
extensive  formation  of  table-land  nor  a  simple  incline  ; 
but  from  the  central  chain  stretches  forth  a  variety  of 
branches,  which  subdivide  the  country  by  forming  a 
series  of  basins  of  valleys.  These  valleys,  surrounded 
in  a  circular  form  by  heights,  lie  above  and  beside  one 
another,  and  possess  a  great  significance  for  the  history 
of  the  country. 

First  comes  the  upper  valley  of  the  Vistritza  (valley 
of  the  Haliacmon),  between  Pindus  and  a  parallel  line 
of  mountains,  running  so  near  to  the  Cambrunian 
range,  that  it  is  only  through  a  narrow  gorge  that  the 
Hahacmon  winds  out  of  the  circular  valley.  This 
valley  was  the  ancient  district  of  Elimea ;  and  further 
up,  into  the  corner  of  the  mountain-range,  where  out 
of  a  lake  rises  the  rocky  peninsula  of  Castorea,  stretches 
the  ancient  Orestis.  But,  secluded  and  remote  as  the 
valley  of  the  Haliacmon  seems,  it  is  yet  possessed  of 
very  important  communications.  For  to  the  north- 
west of  Castorea  Mount  Pindus  is  broken  through  by 
a  deep  rift  in  a  horizontal  direction ;  and  through  this 
a  river  (Devol),  of  which  the  sources  lie  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  range,  flows  out  to  empty  itself  into  the 
Adriatic.  Here,  then,  is  a  natural  mountain  gate, 
opening  a  way  to  Albania,  the  solitary  gap  in  the 
otherwise  uninterrupted  course  of  the  central  chain ; 

*  The  people  of  the  Thracians :  Herod,  vii.  110 ;  their  empire :  Thua 
iL  29  and  95,  seq.  (against  the  connexion,  which  in  his  day  there  was  a 
fondness  for  asserting  at  Athens,  between  the  Parnassian  and  the  Odrysian 
Thracians,  between  Teres  and  Tereus). 
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while  on  the  other  side  an  easy  transit  offers  itself  by  chap.  i. 
means  of  the  Cambunian  hills  from  the  Haliacmon  to 
the  Thessalian  valley  of  the  Peneus. 

Towards  the  east,  another  long  valley  lies  between 
that  of  the  Haliacmon  and  Mount  Bermius,  which 
forms  the  border-line  towards  the  plain  of  the  coast. 
This  is  the  basin  of  Ostrovo,  the  district  of  the  Eordaei, 
where  from  lakes  and  rivulets  are  gathered  the  waters 
which  empty  into  the  sea  under  the  name  of  the  river 
Lydias. 

To  the  north  of  Eordaea  and  Orestis  lies  a  third 
hollow  valley,  that  of  the  sources  of  the  river  Erigon, 
which  is  traversed  by  the  forty-first  degree  of  latitude. 
This  valley,  the  modern  basin  of  Bitolia,  leans  upon 
the  principal  line  of  the  northern  Pindus-chain,  across 
which  an  easy  intercourse  takes  place  with  the  Alba- 
nian districts.  Here  were  in  antiquity  the  seats  of 
the  Lyncestse  and,  further  to  the  north,  those  of  the 
Pelagones.  Finally,  there  is  the  Vardar-valley,  the 
deep  valley  watered  by  the  Axius  (Paraxia),  the 
northernmost  of  the  entire  system  of  mountains, 
bounded  by  lofty  alpine  chains,  and  fed  by  numerous 
streams  having  their  sources  here,  of  which  the  most 
distant  lie  near  to  the  Morava,  which  empties  itself 
into  the  Danube  below  Belgrade. 

All  these  are  basins  of  a  circular  shape,  the  rocky 
belts  around  which  are  broken  only  at  a  single  point, 
— originally  valleys  of  the  sea,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  still  existing  inland  lakes;  in  other  words, 
generally  mere  repetitions  of  the  Thessalian  plain,  with 
which,  for  the  traveller  coming  from  the  south,  com- 
mences the  series  of  the  hollow  valleys  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Pindus.  But  while  Thessaly  is  by  the 
river  common  to  the  whole  country  connected  so  as 
to  form  a  natural  unity,  and  opens  at  two  places 
towards  the  sea,  in  Macedonia  we  have  a  highland 
region,  remote  from  the  sea,  and  only  with  difficulty 
accessible.  And  this  highland  region  is  again  variously 
subdivided  in  itself;  and  the  divisions  between  the 
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CHAP.  I.  several  hollow  valleys  are  in  part  more  considerable 
than  the  external  frontier-line  of  the  entire  land ;  for 
the  parallel  chains  of  the  Pindus  in  part  overtop  the 
height  of  the  principal  chain,  and  it  is  easier  to  pro- 
ceed from  Macedonia  to  Thessaly,  to  lUyria,  and  to  the 
Danube,  than  from  one  Macedonian  valley  into  the 
other.  Under  these  circumstances  very  seriqus  obsta- 
cles lay  in  the  path  of  a  political  union  of  the  country ; 
and  the  danger  was  greater  in  Macedonia  than  in 
Thrace,  that  the  permanent  consolidation  of  a  single 
kingdom  would  never  be  effected. 

Nature,  however,  provided  in  a  very  remarkable  way 
for  indicating  most  plainly  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
numerous  divisions  of  the  highland  country  the  advan- 
tages of  union  amongst  themselves  and  with  the  coast- 
land.  This  she  effected  by  means  of  the  course  of  the 
rivers.  For  out  of  the  mountainous  recesses  of  Orestis 
winds  forth  the  Haliacmon,  and  out  of  Eordsea  the 
Lydias ;  the  Erigon  forces  his  way  into  the  valley  of 
the  Axius ;  and  all  these  rivers,  whatever  the  re- 
spective remoteness  of  their  sources,  after  they  have 
escaped  from  their  mountain  hollow,  take  their  course 
towards  the  same  sea-coast,  where  in  one  and  the  same 
bay  they  have  what  is  equivalent  to  a  common  mouth. 
While,  therefore,  the  Thracian  rivers  flow  in  a  number 
of  distant  parallel  valleys,  the  Macedonian  become  a 
single  river,  and  serve  to  connect  highlands  and  coast- 
plain,  and  at  the  same  time  to  point  out  to  the  high- 
land tribes  the  direction,  to  which  it  behoves  them  to 
apply  their  attention  and  resources. 
TheMau'  No  greater  natural  difference  can  be  imagined 
aaadavd  ^^^^wecu  two  halvcs  of  a  land,  than  that  between  the 
open  plain  along  the  coast  and  the  highlands,  shut  off" 
like  a  citadel.  Accordingly,  the  coast-land  possessed 
a  history  of  its  own.  The  highlanders  only  were  called 
Macedonians ;  while  very  diiferent  tribes  dwelt  below, 
on  the  shores  of  the  beautiful  bay,  stretching  between 
the  wooded  base  of  Mount  Olympus  and  the  opposite 
crags  of  the  Chalcidian   promontories  deep  into  the 
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land  as  far  as  the  comer,  where  are  the  sources  of  chap.  i. 
the  hot  springs  which  gave  its  name  to  the  town  of 
Therma  (afterwards  Thessalonica).  Therma  was  the 
ancient  capital  of  Emathia,  where  the  Bottiaeans  were 
settled  in  the  delta  formed  by  the  Macedonian  rivers. 
The  Bottiaeans  were  not  aboriginal  inhabitants.  They 
derived  their  origin  from  Crete,  whence  they  had 
brought  their  worship  of  Apollo ;  and  they  were  con- 
scious of  ancient  relations  of  kinship  with  remote  coast- 
districts,  in  particular  with  Attica.  Further  to  the 
south  dwelt  the  Pierians,  the  servants  of  the  Muses 
and  of  Dionysus,  a  tribe  which  by  means  of  its  early 
civilisation  exercised  a  very  important  influence  in 
art  and  religious  worship  upon  the  whole  nation  of 
the  Hellenes. 

Among  these  coast-tribes,  which  had  settled  in  pre- 
historic times  on  the  Macedonian  Gulf,  afterwards  came 
to  dwell  the  colonist-citizens  of  Greek  mercantile 
towns,  notably  the  merchants  from  Euboea  (vol.  i. 
p.  429,  seq.).  They  attached  themselves  in  a  peaceable 
way  to  the  earlier  population  ;  between  the  Pierians  and 
the  Bottiaeans  arose  Methone,  the  colony  of  Eretria; 
and  the  entire  coast  was  drawn  into  the  commercial 
traffic  opened  by  the  Euboeans  on  the  northern  coast 
of  the  Archipelago  (01.  xii,  b.c.  730,  circ). 

While  Emathia,  naturally  belonging  to  Hellas  by  Thcpeopu 
the  proximity  of  the  sea  as  well  as  by  climate  and  Maccdoncs, 
vegetation,  was  also  thoroughly  pervaded  by  Hellenic 
culture,  Upper  Macedonia  lay  completely  in  the 
obscurity  of  autochthonous  conditions  of  life ;  indeed, 
it  became  more  and  more  estranged  from  the  Hellenic 
nation.  For  originally  it  was  not  a  foreign  country. 
Distant  reminiscences  in  the  Hellenic  nation  mounted 
back  to  an  age,  when  a  close  connexion  had  existed 
between  it  and  the  Macedonians.  Of  the  Dorians 
Herodotus  attests  that  they  had  once  themselves  been 
Macedonians, — and,  indeed,  it  occasionally  happens 
that  individual  tribes,  belonging  to  a  larger  popular 
whole,  issue  forth  from  it  and  for  a  time  as^ain  ftiU  back 
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^HAP.  I.  among  it.  For  this  reason  too  the  ancestor  of  the 
Macedonian  people  was  reckoned  among  the  sons  of 
Pelasgus ;  he  was  called  a  son  of  Lycaon,  the  fore- 
father of  the  Pelasgian  Arcadians;  and  if  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Macedonians  was  unintelligible  to  the 
Greeks,  the  same  was  likewise  the  case  with  regard  to 
the  populations  on  the  Achelous,  which  assuredly  no 
one  will  desire  to  exclude  from  the  stock  of  the  Greek 
nation  (vol.  iii.  p.  138).  The  Hellenes  of  the  classical 
period  were  extremely  sensitive  against  anything 
strange  in  language  or  manners,  and  loved  to  draw  a 
narrow  circle  marking  themselves  off  from  all  outside 
it,  so  that  they  regarded  even  populations  akin  to 
themselves  in  race  as  foreigners  and  barbarians,  if  their 
feeling  towards  them  was  one  of  unfamiliarity.  But 
inasmuch  as  this  unfamiliarity  is  based  on  differ- 
ences of  culture,  the  consciousness  of  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered decisive  as  to  the  original  relationship  of  the 
peoples  in  question. 

With  reference  to  the  meagre  remnants  of  the 
Macedonian  tongue,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  they 
reveal  Greek  roots,  and  that  in  them  are  found 
forms  of  the  ^olic  dialect,  and  also  such  words 
as  belong  to  the  ancient  common  property  of  Greeks 
and  Italicans.  In  the  manners  of  the  Macedonians 
there  are  likewise  several  points  corresponding  to 
the  most  ancient  usages  of  the  Greeks;  so  e.g.  the 
custom  of  sitting  at  table.  Finally,  in  their  public 
life  also  much  of  an  ancient  Greek  type  was  preserved, 
above  all  the  kingship,  which  in  the  civic  life  of  the 
Greeks  had  generally  been  extinguished  at  so  early  a 
date  (vol.  i.  p.  247).  As  in  the  Heroic  age,  so  with 
the  Macedonians,  the  king  was  supreme  judge,  mili- 
tary commander-in-chief,  and  high-priest ;  but  he  was 
no  master  over  the  people  according  to  the  Oriental 
fashion,  no  despot,  before  whom  all  other  rights  vanish. 
Kather,  even  as  towards  the  king  the  people  is  con- 
scious of  its  liberty  and  of  its  just  claims  ;  the  royal 
authority  is  limited  by  legal  usage  ;  and  among  the 
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Macedonians,  as  among  the  Greeks,  a  decided  aversion  chap.  i. 
prevails  from  unmeasured  and  absolute  power  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  individual.  liy  the  side  of 
the  king  stand  noble  families,  the  members  of  which 
form  an  association  on  terms  of  more  intimate  daily 
intercourse  \nth  him,  accustomed  to  accompany  him 
on  expeditions  of  \var,  and  to  share  with  him  the 
dangei-s  of  the  conflict  and  the  honours  of  the  victory. 
Such  a  wai'-nobility,  corresponding  to  that  which  the 
Homeric  poems  bring  before  our  eyes  in  the  kings' 
coinitatus,  maintained  itself  in  the  highlands  of  Mace- 
donia* because  here  there  existed  no  life  in  tow^ns, 
which  levels  class-distinctions  and  creates  a. new  class 
in  the  burghers.  The  nationality  of  the  Macedonians, 
akin  by  descent  as  it  was  to  the  Greek  race,  yet 
remained  not  free  from  admixtures,  which  disturbed 
the  original  agreement  between  the  two,  and  changed 
the  character  of  the  Macedonian  people.  This  foreign  j/o^r- 
element  w^as  above  all  formed  by  the  Illyrians,  the  ^"/^'^"'' 
body  of  whose  population  branched  out  from  the  north-  iihjrians, 
west  far  into  the  interior,  and  extended  through  the 
above-mentioned  passes  of  Mount  Pindus  to  the  east- 
em  slope, — a  savage  people,  prone  to  a  life  of  brigan- 
dage, who  ofiered  up  children  as  sacrifices  before  battle, 
and  among  whom  the  custom  of  tattooing  the  body 
obtained.  In  proportion  as  the  nobler  and  more  gifted 
branches  of  the  nation,  such  as  the  Dorians,  had 
separated  themselves  from  the  Macedonians,  it  became 
difficult  for  those  who  had  remained  behind  in  the 
mountains  to  withstand  the  inroads  of  the  Western 
barbarians.  Macedonian  and  lUyrian  became  at  many 
points  confounded  ;  the  fashion  of  dress  and  the  way 
of  clipping  the  hair,  language  and  manners,  were 
assimilated  ;  so  that  gradually  the  population  came 
in  a  certain  sense  to  be  of  the  same  kind  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  broad  mainland  from  the  Sound  of 
Corcyra  to  Thrace,  the  original  points  of  contrast 
between  Macedonians  and  Illyrians  losing  themselves. 
In  this  way  Macedonians  and  Greeks  became  estranged 

VOL.  v.  0 
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CHAP. I.  from  one  another;  and  the  more  fully  that  Greek 
civilisation  developed  itself  in  tlie  South,  the  more 
its  inhabitants  became  accustomed  to  regard  those 
who  were  onginally  members  of  the  same  race  as 
themselves  in  the  light  of  a  fundamentally  diflferent 
race  of  men,  and  to  despise  them  as  such.  They  were 
looked  upon  as  beings  incapable  of  leading  a  political 
life,  and  as  therefore  destined  by  nature,  like  the  other 
barbarians,  to  furnish  slaves  to  the  Hellenes.  Nay, 
not  even  good  slaves,  so  the  Athenians  thought,  were 
obtainable  from  Macedonia.* 

Thus  highlands  and  coast-districts,  Macedonia  and 
Emathia,  lay  beside  one  another  like  two  utterly 
different  countries.  From  the  narrow  rim  of  land 
along  the  coast  it  was  impossible  that  a  conquest  and 
Hellenisation  of  the  highlands  should  proceed ;  a 
history  common  to  the  whole  land  was  therefore  not 
to  be  realised,  unless  among  the  Macedonian  tribes 
were  called  forth  a  higher  life,  which  should  make  the 
developement  of  a  state-growth  possible.  But  this 
could  not  take  place  from  within  ;  there  were  needed 
external  influences,  through  which  the  elements  in  the 
population  akin  to  the  Greeks  could  once  more  assert 
themselves.  It  was  necessary  that  Hellenes  should 
come  to  the  North,  in  order  there  to  give  the  impulse 
to  political  developements. 
arffk  Such  influences  may  have  been  exerted  from  various 

\Tm!^^'    sides,  although  no  information  has  been  preserved  on 


*  The  system  of  the  Macedonian  hollow  valleys  is  fuUy  explained  by 
Giisebach,  Reue  in  Rumelien,  Mcucrra,  hi;;hlands ;  Mcuct^ovts,  highlanders 
(or  men  of  high  growth  ?  cf.  G.  Curtius,  Griech,  Etymol.  i.  148). — Borrtacbi, 
connected  with  Crete  according  to  Aristotle,  Plutarch.  Thes.  15,  and 
Strabo.  Ancient  worship  of  Apollo  in  tx'^t,  &c :  Hhein.  Mm,  xvii.  742. 
The  religious  worships  of  Pieria  :  Hes.  Theogon.  53  ;  Miiller,  Orch.  381. — 
To  'EWriviKov  yivoi  .  .  .  otKcc  iv  Hlvtt^  MoKtUvdp  KoXco/icvov,  Herod.  L  56. 
AapiKov  Tt  KOI  MaKtbvov  iBvosy  viii.  43. — Macedonian  kingly  government, 
ov  fiiq  dWA  vo/i?)  Callisth.  ap,  Arrian.  iv.  11.  'Eralpoi :  iElian,  Ver.  Hut. 
xiii.  4;  Theopomp.  op.  Athen.  167. — *l\\vpiot  Koniarcrroc,  Strabo,  315; 
KOKo^iotf  Theopomp.  ap,  Athen.  443.  First  in  Herod,  v.  61 ;  ix.  43. — 
'OXfBpos  Maufbuivf  o$€v  ovU^  Avbpanoiov  <nrovlkuo»  ovdcv  i^v  irportpop 
npia<rOaif  Dem.  ix.  31. 
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the    subject.      The   earliest    tradition  points  in   the  chap.  i. 
direction  of  the  Western  Sea. 

The  coasts  of  Illyria  were  abready  in  the  most 
ancient  times  visited  by  foreign  mariners.  lUyrius 
was  the  name  given  to  a  son  of  Cadmus  :  and  just  as 
the  sea  wadaini  the  shores  of  lUyria  and  Epirus  from 
the  earliest  ages  bore  the  name  of  the  Ionian,  so  Old- 
Ionian  settlements  were  also  known  to  have  existed 
on  the  coasts.*  Next,  the  Corinthians  took  in  hand 
the  colonisation  of  these  regions  (vol.  i.  p.  433 ;  vol. 
iii.  p.  7),  and  with  unwearying  industry  also  extended 
their  mercantile  connexions  into  the  interior.  This 
explains  the  circumstance,  that  we  meet  with  the  same 
Corinthian  noble  house,  which  represented  Hellenic 
culture  in  the  widest  variety  of  Greek  and  Italian 
regions,  also  in  the  Macedono-Illyrian  highlands  (vol. 
L  p.  275).  The  Bacchiadae  had  established  the  most 
intimate  connexions  with  Macedonian  chieftains  ;  and 
in  particular  the  chieftains  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
the  Lyncestae  gloried  in  their  relationship  to  the 
Corinthian  Heraclidse.  The  Lyncestae  were  settled  on 
the  banks  of  the  Erigon,  far  away  in  the  interior,  at 
an  equal  distance  from  either  sea;  but  it  is  precisely 
in  this  locality  that  the  mountain-portal  spoken  of 
above  is  open  to  the  west  (p.  13) ;  and  the  valley  of 
the  Apsus,  which  flows  into  the  sea  between  the  two 
Corinthian  colonies  of  Epidamnus  and  Apollonia,  here 
leads  up  into  the  country  containing  the  sources  of  the 
Erigon  and  the  habitations  of  the  Lyncestae.f 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  same  paths,  which  were  The 
opened  by  the  Corinthians,  had  been  likewise  followed  '^^'^^^^^^^ 
by  Heraclidae  of  Argos  ;  for  Herodotus  had  heard  that 
the  ancestors  of  the  Macedonian  kings  had  been  first 
settled  in  Illyria,  whence  they  had  crossed  over  into 
Macedonia.J  The  arrival  of  this  family  first  gave  to 
the  country  an  impulse  towards  political  union,  which 

♦  *la»tjo£  novToSf  Find.  Nem,  iv.  54. 

t  Lyncestse  under  Bacchiadfe :  Strabo,  326. 

X  Tememdw  in  niyria:  Herod,  viii.  137. 

c  2 
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CHAP.  I.  native  elements  would  never  have  sufficed  to  accom- 
plisli.  Macedonia  is,  therefore,  essentially  a  dynastic 
state,  and  the  history  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  is 
the  history  of  its  royal  race. 

The  members  of  this  royal  house  called  themselves 
Temenidoe  ;  Le,  they  venerated  as  their  original  ances- 
tor the  same  Temenus,  who  was  accounted  the  founder 
of  the  Heraclide  dynasty  in  Peloponnesian  Argos  (vol. 
i.  p.  163).  Now,  we  remember  the  disturbances  at 
Argos  during  the  regal  period,  the  quarrel  between  the 
Heraclidae  and  the  Dorian  soldiery,  and  the  flight  of  a 
King  Phidon  to  Tegea  (vol.  i.  p.  254).  It  is  therefore 
highly  credible,  that  during  these  troubles  individual 
members  of  the  royal  house  emigrated,  in  order  to 
seek  a  more  favourable  theatre  for  their  activity,  than 
was  offered  by  the  cribbed  and  confused  affairs  of  their 
home  ;  and  tradition  points  precisely  to  the  brother  of 
this  Phidon  as  the  man  who  came  to  JMacedonia  from 
the  shores  of  Peloponnesus.  The  name  of  Caranus, 
given  to  the  inmiigrant,  indicates  the  royal  position 
which  the  Temenidie  contrived  to  obtain  in  their  new 
home.  Here  the  events  of  the  Heroic  age  repeated 
themselves.  For  as  of  old  the  city-founding  families 
had  come  to  Boeotia  and  Argos,  so  it  was  now  Argive 
princes  who  came  into  the  North,  and  whose  intel- 
lectual superiority  of  mind  enabled  them  to  constitute 
themselves  the  centre  of  the  highland  popuktions. 

That  the  Peloponnesians  took  the  paths  opened  by 
Corinth,  the  chief  commercial  city  of  the  peninsula,  is 
in  itself  very  probable,  and  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
circumstance,  that  the  first  Macedonian  settlement  of 
the  Temenidae  was  Orestis,  the  district,  already  men- 
tioned, situate  around  the  sources  of  the  Haliacmon, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  lUyria,  and  immediately  to 
the  south  of  the  district  of  the  Lyncestae.  The  chief 
place  of  Orestis  was  Argos,  from  which  the  Macedonian 
Temenidae  were  named  the  Argeadas. 
Advance  Wlicrcver   Hellcues  prevail,  their  tendency  is   to 

jnfru^/n^    push  on  towards  the  sea.     The  Argeadae,  too,  were 
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unable  long  to  remain  content  with  the  mountainous  chap.  i. 
recess  of  Orcstis ;  no  sooner  had  they  acquired  power 
among  the  chieftains  of  the  surrounding  districts,  than 
they  advanced  in  the  direction  of  the  coast ;  and  by 
these  movements  the  two  previously  separated  halves 
of  the    country  were  brought  into  connexion.     The 
rivers  Lydias  and  Haliacmon,  the  natural  connecting 
veins,  became  the  guides  of  the  Temenidae ;  and  the 
first  momentous  act  of  their  policy  was  the  choice  of  a 
capital,  belonging  equally  to  the  interior  and  to  the  sea- 
coast.     This  was  Edessa  or  ^gse,  a  place  of  primitive  Founda- 
antiquity,  according  to  a  Phrygian  legend  the  site  of  ^^J^f 
the  gardens  of  Midas,  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
Mount  Bermius,  where  the  Lydias  comes  forth  from 
the  mountains. 

In  aU  Macedonia  there  is  no  more  excellent  situation. 
As  the  traveller  coming  from  Salonika  ascends  the 
gradually  narrowing  plain,  his  attention  is  already  from 
afar  enchained  by  the  glittering  silver  streak,  which 
reaches  vertically  down  into  the  vaUey  from  the  rim  of 
the  mountain-side  nearest  to  the  front.  It  announces 
the  wat<3rfalls  of  V6dena,  which  lies  on  the  site  of 
ancient  Mgdd,  on  a  weU-wooded  declivity  turned 
straight  to  the  east,  while  in  the  background  rises  in 
solemn  grandeur  the  lofty  mountain  range.  The  water- 
falls, which  at  this  day  mark  out  the  place  and  give  to 
it  a  striking  resemblance  to  Tibur,  were  not  in  exist- 
ence in  ancient  times.  Only  gradually,  by  means  of 
a  progressive  formation  of  tofa,  the  waters  have  con- 
trived to  stop  up  the  passages  in  the  rocks,  through 
which  they  formerly  found  a  subterraneous  outlet. 
But  at  all  times  ^Egse  must  have  been  a  spot  of  exceed- 
ing beauty  and  salubrity,  the  portal  of  the  highlands 
and  the  dominant  castle  of  the  plain  in  the  rear  of 
which  it  lies,  like  Mycenae  or  Ilium.  The  view  from 
the  castle  extends  over  the  gulf  to  the  hUls  of  the 
Chalcidice,  and  at  its  feet  unite  all  the  main  rivers  of 
the  country. 

iEgae  was  the  natural  capital  of  the  land.     With 
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CHAP.  I.  its  foundation  the  history  of  Macedonia  had  its  begin- 
ning ;  ^Egse  is  the  germ  out  of  which  the  Macedonian 
empire  grew ;  and  for  this  reason  mythology  abeady 
ascribed  its  foundation  to  the  Caranus,  and  spoke  of 
him  as  having  been  conducted  to  the  spot  by  a  divine 
sign,  Bs  Cadmus  was  to  Thebes.* 

We  have  here  a  remarkable  recurrence  of  processes 
belonging  to  the  earliest  history  of  Greece.  Once 
mwe  we  see'  mountainous  tribes  of  the  North  under 
the  command  of  Heraclidse  advancing  towards  the 
sea,  in  this  instance  moving  in  an  eastward,  as  of  old 
they  moved  in  a  southward,  direction;  once  more  they 
invade  countries  possessing  a  civilisation  of  superior 
antiquity,  like  the  Peloponnesian  Heraclidae  occupy 
mor?  Jcient  cities,  and:  starting  from  well-situaS 
points,  conquer  the  surrounding  lands.  Henceforth 
Emathia  became  Macedonia  proper,  the  land  of  the 
three  rivers,  the  most  productive  of  territories,  possess- 
ing  a  fertUe  soil,  lakes  and  grassy  lowlands,  with  a 
shore  well  adapted  for  maritime  tra&c.  The  Temenidse 
were  now  changed  from  chieftains  into  kings,  into 
princes  engaged  upon  the  formation  of  a  state,  who 
contrived  gradually,  by  conquest  and  treaty,  to  call 
into  life  a  kingdom  out  of  a  number  of  mountain- 
cantons  and  city-territories. 
PerduxaaL      The  first  of  thcsc  kings  was  Perdiccas,  who  about 

700  B.C.  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  starting  from 
Mgvidy  conquered  the  low-lying  country  between  the 
Lydias  and  the   Ualiacmon.     The  Macedonians  ad- 

# 

*  Two  forma  of  the  regal  myth,  viz.  the  Canums-myth  in  Theopompus, 
the  Perdiccas-myth  in  Herodotus :  Weissenboro,  HtUm,  lii.  4;  Gutschmid, 
Maeed,  Anagraphe  in  Symb,  PhUol,  (Bonn),  118.  The  ancestor  of  this  royal 
house  is  a  brother  of  Phidon,  the  seventh  Temenide  {qucerey  the  one  who 
fled  to  Argos  ?  voL  L  p.  254).  An  attempt  is  made  to  establish  a  con- 
nexion between  the  ArgeadaB  and  the  history  of  Argos  by  C  F.  Hermann 
in  the  Verhandl,  d,  Altenburg,  FhUologenversarMid.  p.  43.  The  existence 
of  a  connexion  between  the  'Apycadcu  (Strabo,  329;  Steph.  Byz.  *Apycov) 
is  denied  by  0.  Miiller  and  0.  Abel,  Oesch.  MaJcedon.  vor  Philipp,  99, 
with  whom  also  agree  von  Gutschmid  and  Born,  Zur  Mcikedon,  Oeseh.  p.  8. 
Instead  of  Peloponnesian  Ai^os,  the  Argos  in  Orestis  is  by  them  said  to 
be  the  original  home  of  the  IVlacedonian  dynaBty, — ^a  view,  of  the  justice  of 
which  I  have  never  been  able  to  convince  myself. 


arc. 
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vanced  with  irresistible  force,  a  hardened  people  of  chap.  i. 
herdsmen  and  hunters,  superior  in  vigour  to  the  peace- 
ful  inhabitants  of  the  plain,  under  the  leadei*ship  of 
scions  of  noble  families,  .who  never  laid  aside  their 
arms. 

And  yet  the  progress  of  the  developement  of  the 
Macedonian  power  was  very  slow  and  frequently  inter- 
rupted. After  Perdiccas  a  whole  century  passed,  before 
the  TemenidaB  succeeded  in  giving  a  firm  permanency 
to  their  kingdom,  and  in  executing  their  seaward 
plans.  For  they  had  to  meet  a  constant  succession  of 
attacks  from  the  uplands,  which  prevented  them  from 
devoting  themselves  with  full  energy  to  their  favourite 
task.  Four  kings,  who  ruled  after  Perdiccas,  were 
incessantly  occupied  with  their  hereditary  enemies,  the 
lUyrians,  whose  predatory  incursions  endangered  the 
realm.  The  fifth,  Amyntas  (vol.  ii.  p.  165),  was  the  Amy^uas. 
first  who  again  found  leisure  to  direct  his  attention  to  b.c.  540. 
the  coast.  Pieria  and  Bottiaea  were  completely  sub-  ^^' 
jugated;  part  of  their  inhabitants  were  driven  out  into 
the  Chalcidice,  while  in  their  place  foreign  settlers, 
from  whom  profit  was  expected,  were  brought  into  the 
land.  Moreover,  the  sagacious  prince  sought  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Greek  party-feuds,  and  in  particular 
ofiered  Anthemus  on  the  Thermsean  Gulf  as  a  habita- 
tion to  the  fugitive  Pisistratidse.  But  this  desire  to 
establish  a  connexion  with  Greece  displays  itself  far 
more  clearly  in  the  case  of  Amyntas'  son  Alexander, 
as  is  attested  by  the  cognomen  of  the  latter,  Philhellen. 

Alexander  viewed  the  conflict,  commenced  by  the  Alexander 
AchaemenidflB  with  the  design  of  subjecting  Europe,  -P^"^'"'^^'*- 
from  the  standpoint  of  Greek  love  of  freedom  ;  and  in  454.  ^^" 
his  reign  proof  was  first  given  of  the  aversion  from 
the  empires  of  the  East,  which  was  one  of  the  popular 
tendencies  wherein  Macedonians  and  Greeks  agreed. 
He  caused  the  Persians  to  be  massacred,  who  demanded 
submission  from  his  father  (vol.  ii.  p.  166)  ;  and  when 
homage  had  after  all  to  be  done,  he  was  even  as  a 
Persian  vassal   incessantly   active   in   promoting  the 
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CHAP.  I.  cause  of  the  Hellenes.  In  him  the  ancient  family  cha- 
racter  of  the  Temenidae  thoroughly  revived ;  it  was  his 
highest  ambition  to  be  acknowledged  iis  an  equal  in 
birth  by  the  Greek  nation,  and  he  never  rested,  till  he 
was  allowed  as  a  member  of  that  nation  to  take  part 
in  the  Olympian  games.  He  perceived  how  in  the 
Attic  state  Greek  life  found  a  full  realisation,  and 
regarded  it  as  the  greatest  distinction,  when  a  relation 
of  neutral  hospitality  was  acknowledged  by  the  Athe- 
nians between  him  and  themselves.* 

At  the  same  time,  however,  he  was  also  used  by  the 
Persians  as  an  instrument  of  their  policy  (vol.  ii.  p. 
298).  For  king  Xerxes  conceived  of  Macedonia  as  the 
nucleus  of  a  vassal  empire,  which  it  was  his  design  to 
found  in  Europe  ;  and  for  this  reason  he  extended  the 
boundaries  of  the  country  from  Mount  Olympus  aa. 
far  as  the  Haemus  range.  Alexander  availed  himself 
of  the  advantages  of  the  situation,  without  on  that 
account  undertaking  the  part  which  the  Persians  in- 
tended him  and  his  dynasty  to  play;  he  allowed  Persia 
to  make  his  kingdom  great,  in  order  thereafter  to 
maintain  it  in  this  greatness  by  his  own  strength  ;  and 
the  increase  of  the  power  of  his  house  enabled  him  to 
assume  a  doubly  decisive  and  firm  attitude  as  supreme 
lord  towards  the  chieftains  of  the  land.  He  subjected 
the  Thracian  tribes  inhabiting  the  metalliferous  moun- 
tains to  the  west  of  the  Strymon,  and  adapted  his 
royal  coinage  to  the  Asiatic  standard  of  silver,  which 
had  been  introduced  from  Abdera  into  the  mining 
district  in  question,  impressing  upon  the  coins  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  Bisalte,  who  dwelt  on  the 
Strymonic  Gulf.  The  mines  produced  him  a  talent  of 
silver  daily.  Within  his  kingdom  he  advanced  civili- 
sation, by  introducing  Hellenic  settlers ;  thus  he  gave 
a  welcome  to  the  Mycenaean  fugitives  from  Argos,  the 
ancient  home  of  the  Temenidae  (vol.  iL  p.  377).  He 
attached  great  weight  to  his  name  being  mentioned 

♦  Legitiinisation  of  Alexander  at  Olympia  :  Herod,  v.  22.   At  this  time 
the  pedigree  Wii5  detinitively  settled  :  Gutschmid,  u.  9. 
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with  honour  among  the  Hellenes ;  for  this  purpose  he  chap.  t. 
availed  himself  of  his  victories  at  the  national  festivals, 
and  of  his  connexion  with  eminent  men  in  the  nation, 
who  celebrated  his  achievements,  as  was  above  all  done 
by  Pindar. 

But  although  he  so  eagerly  wooed  the  favour  of  the 
Hellenes,  he  could  not  resist  the  force  of  the  actual 
state  of  affairs,  which  necessarily  brought  him  into  a 
different  kind  of  contacjt  with  the  same  people.     For 
it  was    indispensable    to   round  off  the  territory  of 
the  Macedonian  state ;   and  this  rounding-off  could 
not  be  accomplished  without  conflicts  with  the  Hel- 
lenes.    Alexander  had  akeady  removed  his  capital  to 
Pydna,  situate  south  of  the  Haliacmon,  in  the  domain 
of   Pieria.     Between  Pydna  and  the  mouth  of   the 
Lydias  lay  Methone,  an  independent  Greek  city.    Such 
a  territorial  relation  was  not  permanently  tenable ;  and 
the  same  was  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Thracian 
coast.     Between  the  Thermsean  Gulf  and  the  Strymon 
lay  a  dense  group  of  Hellenic  towns,  all  of  which  after 
the  Persian  Wars  attached  themselves  to  Athens,  and 
thus  formed  on  the  borders  of  the  Macedonian  country 
a  coherent  power,  which,  being  directed  from  a  single 
centre,  controlled  both  sea  and  coast.      So  long  as 
Athens  maintained  her  positions  on  these  shores,  the 
sovereign  of  the  land  was,  so  to  speak,  a  prisoner  on 
his  own  coasts,     Kegions  closely  connected  with  one 
another  by  nature  were  severed  into  two  totally  dis- 
tinct territories  serving  two  different  masters  ;- — as  is 
very  perceptible  from  the  coinage  of  the  land  ;  for  the 
royal  coins  follow  the  Thracian  money,  while  the  coast- 
towns  in  the  immediate  vicinity  in  their  coinage  adopt 
the  Euboeo- Attic  standard.* 

Alexander  had  introduced  Macedonia  into  the  group 
of  the  Mediterranean  states,  and  had  thus  prescribed 

*  The  most  ancient  silver  coinage  of  Mgie,  with  the  he-goat  as  armorial 

bearing,  follows  the  i£ginetic  standard  ;  the  first  coins  inipres.sed  with  the 

royal  name  are  (from  -^0)  according  to  the  Bisaltic  standard.     The  Chal- 

cidian  towns  used  the  Kubceo-Attic  standard.     Brandii^,  Miinzwesen  von 

V.AtUn,  207,  20<J,  211. 
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CHAP.  I.  to  his  successors  their  task.  It  was  of  a  twofold  kind: 
first,  to  give  unity,  system,  and  stability  to  the  state 
at  home,  and  by  the  introduction  of  higher  culture  to 
enable  it  to  claim  a  natural  equality  with  the  Greek 
states  ;  secondly,  to  enlarge  its  power  abroad  against  its 
inconvenient  neighbours.  In  either  direction  the  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander  had  to  contend  against  the  greatest 
difficulties ;  and  it  was  extremely  natural,  that,  in  their 
foreign  policy  above  all,  they,  instead  of  pursuing  their 
ends  by  straight  paths,  sought  to  wind  cautiously 
through  the  difficulties  besetting  them,  and  hoped  to 
reach  the  goal  rather  by  craftily  taking  advantage  of 
the  situation  abroad,  than  by  using  their  own  strength 
and  engaging  in  open  warfare.  This  system  of  policy, 
which  was  characteristic  of  the  Temenidse,  shows  itself 
at  a  stage  of  full  developement  in  the  successor  of 
Per-  Alexander,  Perdiccas.     In  the  course  of  his  long  reign 

dtccas  11,  A.thens  and  Macedonia  came  to  know  one  another  as 
413.  ^^^  irreconcileable  adversaries  ;  both  parties  learnt  clearly 
to  understand  the  points  at  issue,  the  methods  of  attack, 
the  dangers  and  the  prizes  of  the  struggle  ;  and  it  was 
in  this  period  that  were  laid  the  foundations  of  all  sub- 
sequent complications,  and  crises. 

Perdiccas  was  not  the  legitimate  successor.  He  had 
first  to  oust  the  heir  to  the  throne,  Alcetas ;  hereupon, 
he  divided  the  dominion  with  his  second  brother  Philip, 
who  held  the  land  to  the  east  of  the  Axius  ;  nor  was 
it  till  after  contests  lasting  many  years  that  he  became 
sole  sovereign. 
The  In  the  settlement  of  these  matters  the  Athenians 

^i/^qf  ^^®  ^  P^^'  ^^  remember,  how  since  the  victories 
AUiem,  of  Cimon  (vol.  ii.  p.  345)  they  incessantly  kept  in  view 
the  coasts  of  the  Thracian  sea,  and  how  Pericles  was 
most  especially  active  in  firmly  establishing  the  Attic 
power  in  these  regions.  After  the  Thracian  peninsula 
had  been  made  secure  (452  B.C.),  the  city  of  Brea  had 
been  founded  to  the  north  of  the  Chalcidice,  and  after 
it  Amphipolis,  the  lordly  city  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Strymon,   the  foundation   of  which   was  a   genuine 
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triumpli  of  the  maritime  policy  of  Athens.  Araphi-  chap.  i. 
polis  was  to  be  the  centre^  of  the  Northern  colonial 
domain^  the  advanced  post  against  the  peoples  of  the 
North,  a  bulwark  against  both  Thrace  and  Macedonia. 
Pericles  divined  what  dangers  must  arise  for  Athens, 
were  a  spirit  of  consolidation  into  states  to  arise  in 
those  peoples.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  maintain 
a  strict  watch  over  all  their  movements,  and  to  inter- 
vene in  their  internal  quarrels  in  such  a  fashion,  that 
the  barbarian  princes  £^ould  feel  themselves  dependent 
upon  Athens,  as  upon  the  city  controlling  the  entire 
region  of  the  -^gean. 

About  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Amphipolis 
Perdiccas  was  still  struggling  with  Philip ;  and  as  the 
territory  of  the  latter  lay  next  to  the  districts  on  the 
Strjnnon,  the  interests  of  the  Athenians  and  those  of 
Perdiccas  at  that  time  went  hand  in  hand.  It  is 
therefore  very  probable,  that  the  Athenians  helped  him 
to  gain  his  victories,  and  that  this  assistance  was  only 
given  on  conditions,  which  made  the  king  to  a  certain 
degree  dependent  upon  Athens.  For  the  first  piece  of 
absolutely  certain  information  which  reaches  us  out  of 
the  reign  of  Perdiccas  states  him  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Attic  confederacy;  indeed,  Macedonia  is  repeatedly 
stated  to  have  been  at  that  time  a  tributary  state.* 

These  relations  changed,  as  soon  as  Perdiccas  had 
reached  the  immediate  goal  of  his  ambition.  He  now 
at  once  lay  in  wait  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  free 
himself  from  all  burdensome  obligations.  Tha  ways  and 
means  he  easUy  found  ;  for  nowhere  were  the  weak  and 
assailable  points  of  the  Attic  coast-empire  more  palpa- 
ble, than  in  the  vicinity  of  his  kingdom ;  and  doubtless 
no  foreign  prince  arrived  earlier  than  he  at  the  convic- 
tion, that  Athens  would  find  it  impossible  long  to  bear 
such  enormous  exertions  of  strength,  and  to  sustain  the 
artificial  edifice  of  her  maritime  dominion.  The  Thra- 
cian  coast  was  the  earliest  field  of  contest  between 
Attic  and  Peloponnesian  policy  ;  and  in  no  colonial 

*  Macedonia  tributary :  Arr.  viL  9,  1  ;  Demosth.  vii.  12. 
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CHAP.  I.  district  were  there  so  much  ill-will  against  Athens,  so 
much  popular  vigour  and  spirit  of  independence,  as  in 
the  Chalcidian  towns. 

These  facts  prescribed  to  the  king  his  next  course  of 
action.  He  established  secret  relations  with  the  dis- 
contented cities ;  and,  without  openly  quarrelling  with 
the  Athenians,  he  contrived  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
greatest  perils  for  them,  by  animating  the  spirit  of  re- 
sistance among  the  Confederates,  encouraging  them  by 
promises  and  giving  them  good  advice,  how  by  holding 
together  they  ought  to  raise  their  capabilities  of  with- 
standing Athens.  Perdiccas  would  gladly  have  him- 
self continued  to  remain  in  the  background  ;  but  he 
was  forced  to  come  forth  from  his  hiding-place.  The 
Athenians  found  out  their  enemy ;  and  the  secret  feud 
became  an  open  war.  The  Potidseans,  the  Bottiaeans 
and  the  Chalcidians  renounced  their  relations  with 
Athens ;  Perdiccas  admitted  part  of  the  population 
into  his  territory ;  the  rest  he  instigated  to  make 
Olynthus  their  capital  and  the  centre  of  their  resist- 
The  crisis  aucc.  Hc  opculy  cspouscd  the  cause  of  the  commu- 
%(xa^  nities  in  revolt,  and  was  together  with  them  made  war 
reign.  upou  by  Athens.  The  Athenians  now  supported  those 
01.  ixxxvi.4  who  opposed  the  king  in  his  own  country.  Attacked 
at  home  and  from  the  coast,  and  menaced  in  the  e^ist 
by  the  Thracian  empire,  the  power  of  which  was  con- 
tinuously on  the  increase,  Perdiccas  found  himself  in  a 
situation  of  the  utmost  difficulty.  Thenna  was  cap- 
tured, and  Pydna  besieged.  Perdiccas  saw  himself 
incapable  of  meeting  these  dangers  by  force  of  arms. 

But,  never  at  a  loss  for  a  course  to  pursue,  he  applied 
to  his  neighbour  Sitalces ;  by  means  of  high  promises 
he  obtained  the  mediation  of  the  influential  prince ; 
and,  to  outward  appearance  entirely  changing  his 
policy,  and  unhesitatingly  abandoning  the  Chalcidians, 
he  together  with  Sitalces  entered  the  Athenian  Con- 
federation, and  received  back  his  port  of  Therma.  The 
Athenians  were  hereupon  able  to  restore  their  shaken 
power ;  they  overcame  the  recalcitrant  city  of  Potidsea, 
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and  sought  by  a  sagacious  system  of  policy  to  secure  the  chap.  i. 
fidelity  of  the  towns  on  the  Macedonian  coast  which 
had  remained  true  to  them.  Thus,  e.g.,  the  Metho- 
useans  were  granted  quite  extraordinary  privileges 
(01.  Ixxxvii.  4  ;  B.c.  429).  They  were  freed  from  aJl 
payment  of  tribute,  with  the  exception  of  the  temple- 
tithes,  and  accorded  a  distinctly  privileged  position 
among  the  Confederates.* 

In  this  combination  of  severity  and  generosity  wc 
are  doubtless  justified  in  recognising  the  sagacious 
spirit  of  the  Periclean  policy.  Soon  a  change  ensued. 
Perdiccas,  who  liked  nothing  better  than  carrying  on 
war  while  seeming  to  keep  peace,  supported  the 
Corinthians  in  Acamania  (vol.  iii.  p.  97),  and  at  the 
same  time  freed  himself  from  the  obligations  which 
he  had  undertaken  towards  Sitalces.  Hereby  he 
embittered  his  two  most  powerful  neighbours  ;  and 
they  agreed  to  inflict  upon  the  faithless  king  a  joint 
chastisement,  a  judgement  which  should  once  for  all 
put  an  end  to  his  intolerable  intrigues.  The  non- 
appearance of  the  Athenians  (vol.  iii.  p.  98)  was  the 
first  momentous  error  of  negligence  in  their  Northern 
policy.  By  it  they  estranged  from,  themselves  the 
mightiest  of  their  allies,  and  preserved  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  their  foes  from  inevitable  extinction.  Indeed, 
he  came  forth  incomparably  stronger  from  this  crisis. 
For  it  ridded  him  of  Amyntas,  the  son  of  Philip, 
whom  it  had  been  intended  to  put  in  his  place  as 
king ;  and  he  now  entered  into  the  kindliest  relations 
with  the  Odrysae  as  their  very  good  friend  and 
neighbour. 

With  Athens  he  for  the  time  kept  peace  ;  but  the 
fire  which  he  had  kindled  in  the  Chalcidice,  continued 
to  bum  without  interruption  ;  he  understood  how  once 
more  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  cities,  at  the  same 

*  Kirchhoff,  Chron.  des  Volksheschl.  filr  Methone,  in  Ahhandl.  d. 
Berlin.  Akad,  d.  Wissensch.,  1861,  p.  555.  In  general,  cf.  W.  Vischer, 
Perdikhis  II.  Kanig  v.  Maked.  in  the  Schweizer  Mns.fxir  histor.  Wissensch. ; 
and,  with  regard  to  the  forty-one  years  of  the  king's  reign,  von  Gut- 
schmid,  p.  106,  seq. 
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CHAP.  I.   time  established  relations  in  Thessaly  securing  him  an 

influence  in  this  country,  so  important  because  of  its 

intermediate  position  between  Macedonia  and  HeUas  ; 
and  unceasingly  lay  in  wait  for  opportunities  of 
damaging  Athens.  The  war,  as  it  wa3  conducted 
in  Hellas,  by  no  means  corresponded  to  his  hopes. 
The  Spartans  were  unskilful  and  unfortunate  ;  if  mat- 
ters continued  thus,  it  was  to  be  foreseen  that  Athens 
would  soon  have  her  hands  free  for  asserting  her  power 
most  decisively  on  the  Thraco-Macedonian  coast.  This 
it  was  necessary  to  prevent.  Perdiccas  therefore  in 
conjunction  with  the  Chalcidians  sent  the  secret 
embassy  to  Sparta  (vol.  ii.  p.  167) ;  occasioned  the 
mission  of  Brasidas ;  opened  the  way  through  Thrace 
for  him;  and  thus  for  the  second  time  kindled  a 
Thracian  war,  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  con- 
tests which  the  Athenians  had  to  wage  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  of  which  they  never  afterwards 
completely  recovered  the  consequences.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  he  wished  to  make  use  of  the  Spartan 
general  as  of  a  hired  condottiere  for  the  purposes  of 
his  dynastic  policy,  in  order  to  break  the  obstinate 
resistance  of  the  chieftains  of  Upper  Macedonia,  in 
particular  of  the  LyncestsB.  Although  these  intentions 
were  frustrated  by  the  proud  spirit  of  Brasidas ; 
although  bitter  feelings  of  hostility  between  himself 
and  the  king  were  the  result,  such  as  they  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  in  consequence  of  the  straight- 
forward character  of  the  one,  and  the  selfish  faith- 
lessness of  the  other ;  although  this  hostility  against 
Brasidas  even  drove  the  king  once  more  to  an  alliance 
with  the  Athenians; — ^yet  Brasidas  was  of  material 
service  to  Perdiccas,  by  desti'oying  the  Attic  power  in 
Thrace ;  and  the  king  took  good  care  even  as  their 
ally  to  do  nothing  for  the  Athenians,  which  might 
have  served  once  more  to  transform  the  affairs  of  the 
North  in  their  favour.  The  utter  incompleteness  of 
the  result?  attending  upon  the  peace  of  421,  and  its 
failure  to  restore  the  power  of  Athens  on  the  Thracian 
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coasts,  were  in  complete  accordance  with  his  interests,  chap,  i. 
He  diligently  observed  the  subsequent  developements 
of  Greek  aft  airs;  together  with  the  Chalcidians  in  418 
joined    the  Argivo-Laconic    alliance,   again  without 
openly  renoyncing  that  with  the  Athenians  (vol.  iii. 
p.  295) ;  and  was  therefore  by  them  punished  by  a 
blockade  of  the  harbours  and  landing-places.     These 
undertakings,  however,  led  to  no  further  consequences ; 
and  Perdiccas,  who  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
every  power  of   political   importance,    with   Sparta, 
Corinth  and  Athens,  with  the  Odrysae  and  the  Chal- 
cidians, and  who  had  successively  deceived  them  one 
and  all,  in  the  end  alone  derived  a  lasting  advantage 
from  all  the  struggles,  although  to  him  alone  they  had 
virtually  cost  no  sacrifices.     He  secured  all  the  gains 
of  a  thoroughly  unscrupulous  system  of  policy;  he 
knew  of  no  distinction  between  friend  and  foe,  be- 
tween war  and  peace ;  he  was  victorious  by  means  of 
the  conflicts  excited  by  him  between  his  neighbours ; 
and  even  though  at  the  close  of  his  reign  he  had  not 
made  any  considerable  acquisition  of  territory,  yet  to 
have  crippled  the  Attic  power  on  his  shores  amounted 
to  a  more  important  success  than  a  series  of  conquests. 
In  spite  of  all  its  home  troubles  Macedonia  had  proved 
itself  to  be  a  power  difficult  to  attack  and  independent, 
and  at  the  same  time  exercising  a  deeply-felt  influence 
upon  the  affSairs  of  the  Greek  states  ;  and  this  power 
and  influence  of  Macedonia  could  not  but  grow  in  the 
same   measure   as  that    in  which    the   Greek   states 
mutually  consumed  their  strength.     No  state,  there- 
fore, was  more  benefited   by  the  Sicilian  war  than 
Macedonia,  which  was  thereby  freed  from  all  anxiety 
on  account  of  Athens ;  nor  is  the  mistaken  course  of 
Attic  policy  more  manifest  in  any  one  point  than  in 
this :   that,  while  the  Athenians  still  had  unlimited 
resources  at  their  disposal,  they  failed  to  use  every  pos- 
sible exertion  in  order  to  restore  their  dominion  on  the 
Thracian  coasts.     This  omission  they  were  never  after- 
wards able  to  make  good. 
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A  rchelnim. 

B.C.  415- 
399. 


In  the  interior  of  his  kingdom  Perdiecns  was  like- 
wise a  sagacious  and  active  prince.  He  favoured  all 
combinations  which  brought  his  land  into  closer  con- 
tact with  the  Greeks ;  established  relations  of  mutual 
hospitality  with  the  noble  families  of  Thessaly;  re- 
ceived into  Macedonia  the  HistiaBans  who  had  been 
expelled  from  Eubcea,  as .  well  as  some  of  the  Chal- 
cidian  Greeks  ;  and  attached  great  value  to  having  at 
his  court  famous  Greeks,  such  as  the  dithyrambic 
poet  Melanippides,  and  the  great  Hippocrates  (vol.  ii. 
p.  510). 

In  these  peaceful  endeavours  he  was  far  surpassed 
by  his  successor  Archelaus,  who  was  able  all  the  more 
fully  to  devote  himself  to  this  task  of  Macedonian 
policy,  inasmuch  as  he  had  no  attacks  to  ward  off 
from  abroad,  while  for  conquests  no  opportunity  as  yet 
offered  itself.  He  made  himself  a  path  to  the  throne 
by  criminal  bloodshed ;  for  as  the  son  of  a  slave  who 
had  borne  him  to  Perdiccas,  he  had  to  rejnove  his 
legitimate  kinsmen ;  but  after  this  he  showed  himself 
a  born  ruler,  who,  with  determined  calm,  pursued 
great  aims.  For  he  perceived  bow  all  external  suc- 
cesses must  remain  useless  to  his  kingdom,  if  it  lacked 
a  real  coherence,  and  security  and  order,  at  home.  It 
was  still  open  to  hostile  incursions  from  the  mountains 
as  well  as  from  the  sea ;  and  any  resolute  enemy  might 
imperil  not  only  the  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants,  but 
the  very  existence  of  the  state.  It  was  therefore  in- 
dispensable to  build  cities,  the  walls  of  which  should 
offer  a  protection  to  the  inhabitants.  The  cities  were 
connected  by  roads,  along  which  a  regular  traffic  could 
unfold  itself ;  standing  forces  guarded  these  roads,  and 
put  a  check  upon  brigandage.  The  inhabitants  became 
acquainted  with  the  blessings  of  a  generally  observed 
peace ;  aJl  property  rose  in  value ;  and  the  higher 
civilisation,  which  had  hitherto  only  found  a  home  at 
individual  points,  began  to  penetrate  into  the  interior 
of  the  land,  the  several  parts  of  which  gradually 
blended  into  a  single  whole.     As  a  founder  of  cities. 
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constructor  of  roads,  and  organiser  of  the  military  chap.i. 

system.  Archekufl.   according    to  the   judgment  of  

Thucydides,  accomplished  more  than  all  the  eight 
kings  before  him.  His  reign  constituted  a  new  era  Founda- 
for  the  kingdom ;  and  in  order  to  establish  this  by  ^^ 
outward  evidence  also,  he  founded,  below  Mgsd,  in 
the  low-lying  district  of  Emathia,  the  new  capital  of 
Pella.  Surrounded  by  the  natural  defences  of  lake 
and  morasses,  and  connected  with  the  sea  by  the 
river  Lydias,  Pella  waa  better  situated  for  a  centre  of 
the  kingdom,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  royal 
treasures,  than  Pydna  in  Pieria,  the  city  of  Alexander. 
But  Pieria  was  not,  on  this  account,  neglected  by 
Archelaus,  On  the  contrary,  this  district  was  pre- 
eminently used  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  with  one 
another  Hellas  and  Macedonia.  At  the  northern  base 
of  Mount  Olympus  Dium  was  buOt,  in  the  centre  of 
the  plain  ;  for  it  was  to  be  no  fortified  town,  but,  like 
Olympia  in  Elis,  an  openly  and  rurally  situated  place 
for  festivals.  It  was  dedicated  to  Zeus,  the  most 
ancient  deity  of  the  Hellenic  race,  and  to  the  Muses, 
the  first  celebrations  in  whose  honour  had  taken  place 
on  this  spot.  And  this  worship  of  the  Muses  was  Pieria  the 
further  attested  by  Archelaus,  in  that  he  regarded  it  ^'^tses. 
as  a  principal  task  of  his  government  to  make  his 
court  the  meeting-place  of  the  most  eminent  among 
his  contemporaries.  Invitations  were  therefore  issued 
by  him  to  the  foremost  men  of  Greece.  Not  all  of 
these  was  he  able  to  secure ;  neither  Sophocles,  who, 
as  a  genuine  Hellene,  held  aloof  from  a  royal  court, 
nor  Socrates,  to  whom  every  position  in  life  was  pain- 
ful,  where  he  could  not  give  an  equivalent  for  that 
wMch  he  receivefl.  But,  with  these  exceptions,  those 
who  had  been  invited  gladly  responded  to  the  summons, 
and  gathered  round  the  king,  at  whose  hospitable 
court  they  enjoyed  high  appreciation  and  serene 
leisure,  wlule  their  native  cities  were  consuming  their 
strength  in  sanguinary  wars  and  party-struggles. 
Zeuxis  of  Heraclea  adorned  the  royal  palace  with  his 

VOL.  v.  D 
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CHAP.  T.  pictures ;  Timotheus  made  its  festivals  glorious  with 
the  sounds  of  his  art.  Choerilus  and  Agathon  lived 
and  composed  poetry  here ;  and,  above  all,  Euripides, 
who  in  his  Archelavs  celebrated  the  glories  of  the 
king,  how  like  unto  the  ancient  Heroes  he  redeemed 
the  land  from  its  savage  condition,  and  who  in  his 
BcLcchcB  sang  Pieria,  the  seat  of  the  Muses,  where  (sdr 
festive  joy  freely  unfolded  itself,  and  lauded  the 
fertile  nelds  of  the  Lydias,  the  giver  of  blessings. 
But  the  death  of  Euripides  also  ^ows  how  a  hostile 
party  was  opposed  to  the  foreign  guests;  and  we  re- 
cognise  in  this  event,  as  in  so  many  other  traits,  the 
strange  mixture  of  unfettered  brutality  and  of  ideal 
eflForts,  which  met  at  the  court  of  Pella.  All  the  more 
axe  the  actual  achievements  of  Archelaus  deserving  of 
recognition.  For  it  was  no  whim  of  taste  or  princely 
vanitjr  which  made  him  a  munificent  patron^f  arte 
and  sciences ;  he  clearly  perceived,  that  he  could  in 
no  way  more  effectively  promote  the  most  important 
objects  of  his  state,  than  by  constituting  his  capital 
a  centre  of  Hellenic  civilisatioiL  The  state,  which 
desired  to  rule  on  the  shores  of  the  Greek  seas,  was 
above  all  bound  to  acquire  Greek  culture.* 

Archelaus  had  conducted  the  policy  of  Macedonia 

into  the  right  course;  and  the  young  seed  grew  up  hope- 

fuUy  under  a  royal  dynasty,  which  so  briUiantly  proved 

its  mission  to  rule,  and  which  led  the  kingdom  in  the 

Ten  years   direction  of  a  clcarly-recognised  goal      But  imme- 

^f^       diately  after  the  death  of  Archelaus  a  counter-current 

8.0.  899-    ^^  ^f  ^  revolt  on  the  part  of  the  native  nobility 

SS9-  against  the  royal  Philhellenism,  a  period  of  wild  dis« 

Older,  which,  at  the  very  time  when  the  state  was 

regularly  organising  itself,  cast  it  back  into  the  vortex 

of  internal  partynstruggles,  and  again  absolutely  called 

into  question  the  rule  of  the  Temenidse. 

Among  tiieir  adversaries  the  Lyncest»  axose,  an 

*  Dium,  so  called  from  the  temple  of  Zeus  Olympins :  Diod.  xviL  16  ; 
Steph.  Byz.  Ck>noemiDg  the  court  of  Archelaus  as  a  home  of  the  Muses : 
AbeL  li. «.  p.  193.  Euripides  derided  by  Decamnichus :  Ar.  FoliL  220,  6. 
His  death  :  Diogenian,  TiL  52 ;  Snidas. 
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ambitious  and  unruly  family,  who  had  zealously  en-  chap,  l 
couraged  the  agitation  in  the  people,  and,  although 
themselves  of  Greek  descent,  yet  took  advantage  of 
every  movement  on  the  part  of  the  faction  of  the 
autochthones,  to  escape  from  the  enforced  supremacy 
of  the  Temenidae.  They  connected  themselves  with 
the  other  malcontent  families  of  the  country,  in  parti- 
cular with  the  Elimiotse;  conciliated  the  support  of 
the  rural  nobility,  who  were  adverse  to  Hellenic 
culture:  and  brought  the  lUyrians  into  the  country, 
in  orde^  to  defy  thl  royal  army.  ^ 

For  ten  years  the  throne  was  cast  to  and  fro  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  Neither  was  able  to  overthrow 
the  other ;  they  therefore  sought  to  effect  a  compro- 
mise, by  endeavouring  to  put  an  end  to  the  prevalence 
of  mutual  hostility  by  means  of  a  family  alliance, — after 
the  fashion  in  which  iif  Attica,  in  the  times  of  Pisis- 
tratus,  the  parties  were  temporarily  reunited  through 
marriages.  Amyntas,  a  great-grandson  of  King  Alex-  Amvm^. 
ander,  married  a  wife  out  of  the  family  of  the  b.c.  889- 
Ljmcestae,  who  was  at  the  same  time  the  daughter  ^^' 
of  an  Elimiote,  by  name  Eurydice.  Amyntas  proved 
his  capacity  for  government,  by  remaining  true  to  the 
poUcy  of  his  house ;  among  the  Greeks  of  distinction 
who  Uved  near  him,  we  find,  with  others,  the  physician 
Nicomachus,  the  father  of  Aristotie.  But  Amyntas 
also  had  close  to  him  insidious  enemies ;  for  which 
reason  he  sought  to  fortify  himself  against  fresh 
dangers  by  establishing  a  connexion  with  the  Chal- 
ddian  towna  The  feelings  of  mutual  opposition 
became  again  intensified ;  and  in  the  seventh  year  the 
Lyncest8B  set  up  a  new  counter-king ;  the  lUyrians 
were  again  powerful  in  the  land,  and  even  the  Thessa- 
lians,  who  possibly  considered  themselves  as  deceived 
with  regard  to  the  claims  which  they  thought  to 
possess,  sided  against  Amyntas.* 

*  Into  these  ten  yean  iSall  the  following^  leigns :  Orestes,  399-6  b.c., 
son  of  ArchelaaB;  lemoyed  by  his  gnaidian,  the  Lynceste  ^ropus 
(a  AichelaoB  IL),  396-2  ;  Amyntas  if.,  392-90,  according  to  von  Gat- 

D  2 
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CHAP.  I.  He  now  more  and  more  threw  himself  into  the  arms 
of  the  Greeks ;  the  coast-towns  were  his  last  anchor  of 
hope.  In  his  distress  he  promised  them  all  possible 
conmiercial  advantages,  and  gave  up  to  them  nearly 
the  whole  of  Lower  Macedonia,  while  the  upper  part 
of  the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  lUyrian  party. 
For  two  years  he  was  a  lackland  king,  till  at  last  he 
after  all  succeeded,  with  the  help  of  the  Greeks,  in 
recovering  his  throne  (b.o.  382). 
amd  aa  Hereupon  fortune  once  more  smiled  upon  the  sorely- 

381-869.  tried  prince.  He  not  only  contrived  to  maintain  him- 
self against  the  parties  in  the  country  itself,  but  he 
also  beheld  the  superior  power  of  those  Greek  states 
which  were  dangerous  to  him  collapsing  without  any 
effort  on  his  part.  Against  the  Olynthians,  who  even 
had  possession  of  PeUa  (vol.  iv.  p.  309),  the  Lacedae- 
monians intervened,  rendering  to  the  king  the  inesti- 
mable service  of  humbling  the  arrogant  neighbour-city. 
But  Sparta  herself  was  unable  to  reap  the  advantages 
of  her  successes ;  inasmuch  as,  having  been  vanquished 
by  Thebes,  she  was  forced  to  renounce  all  territories 
under  her  dominion  abroad.  Hereupon  a  totally  new 
power  formed  itself  to  the  south  of  the  Macedonian 
kingdom,  viz.  the  Thessalian;  and  the  Macedonians 
now  inclined  towards  the  Athenians,  because  they 
were  always  friends  with  that  state,  whose  centre  was 
furthest  distant  firom  their  own  domain.  But  in 
Thessaly,  too,  affairs  took  an  unexpectedly  favourable 
turn.  For  the  danger  which  was  undoubtedly  imminent 
from  that  quarter,  collapsed  with  the  death  of  lason 
(vol.  iv.  p.  450) ;  and  the  troubles  immediately  ensuing 
upon  this  decisive  event  now  even  induced  the  Mace- 
donians, whose  policy  had  hitherto  merely  consisted  in 
cunningly  taking  advantage  of  the  condition  of  affairs 
presenting  itself  from  abroad,  to  interfere  for  their  part 
in  the  history  of  the  neighbouring  countries.     Alex- 

schmid,  p.  105,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Archelaus  ;  Pausanias,  390-89,  son 
of  ^ropns.  Next  follows  Amyntas  III.;  cf.  von  Gutschmid,  p.  107. 
NicomachoB :  Biiidas,  «.  v. 
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ander,  the  successor  of  Amyntas,  crossed  the  mountains,  chap.  i. 
and  occupied  Larisa  and  Crannon.     This  was  the  first  'Jj^ 
independent  deed  of  Macedonian  policy,  the  first  step  omder  ii. 
towards  a  hegemony  over  the  North ; — but  the  pro-  J-^  ^^^- 
ceeding  was  too  strongly  characterised  by  violence; 
garrisons  were  kept  in  the  cities  against  rules  of  right 
and   exprjess  promises;  and  the  Aleuadse  were  sup- 
pressed, in  whose  aid  the  expedition  had  been  under- 
taken.     And    thus  the  consequence  was,   that    the 
Thebans    made    their  appearance  in    Thessaly,  aiid 
obliged  the  Macedonians  to  evacuate  it     Indeed,  in- 
stead of  having  reduced  a  country  on  their  borders  to 
dependence  upon  themselves,  as  had  been  their  intention, 
they,  by  reason  of  their  unsuccessful  intervention,  now 
themselves  became  dependent  upon  a  foreign  state, 
which  was  with  mighty  energy  extending  its  influence 
to  the  north  as  weu  as  to  the  south.     Theban  troops 
entered  Macedom'a,  where  new  quarrels  had  broken 
out,  and  the  Theban  general  became  umpire  between 
king  and  anti-king  (vol.  iv.  p.  453). 

The  anti-king^s  name  was  Ptolemaeus.  His  wife  was  PtoUmcsua. 
a  daughter  of  Amyntas;  but  at  the  same  time  he  lived  b-o.  ses- 
in  amorous  intercourse  with  Eurydice,  the  widow  of 
Amyntas,  who  favoured  him  as  against  her  own  sons. 
Pelopidas  thought  best  to  serve  the  Theban  interest,  by 
endeavouring  to  satisfy  both  candidates  for  the  throne. 
Alexander  remained  king,  after  having  promised  his 
alliance  to  the  Thebans  and  given  hostages ;  while  his 
adversary  received  a  principality  in  Bottiaea.  But  this 
compensatory  arrangement  only  served  to  irritate  the 
ambition  of  the  pretender.  Soon  Alexander  was  made 
away  with ;  and  Ptolemaeus,  united  to  Eurydice,  now 
reigned,  professedly  in  the  name  of  the  younger 
brothers,  over  all  Macedonia. 

His  rule  was,  however,  regarded  in  the  land  as  a 
criminal  usurpation,  and  provoked  vehement  resistance. 
The  friends  of  the  murdered  king  repaired  to  Thessaly, 
where  Pelopidas  was  still  present  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  mercenaries ;  and  at  the  same  time  Pausanias, 
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CHAP.  I.  a  banished  adherent  and  relative  of  the  royal  house, 

invaded  Macedonia,  took  a  number  of  towns,  and  be- 

came  the  head  of  a  large  party.  The  haughty  Eurydice 
and  her  paramour  were  placed  in  a  most  critical  position. 
Without  any  secure  support  in  her  own  realm,  she 
turned  her  eyes  to  the  Attic  vessels,  which  were  at  that 
time,  under  the  command  of  Iphicrates,  cruising  in  the 
waters  of  Amphipolis,  in  order  to  observe  the  progress 
of  affairs.  In  the  character  of  representative  of  the 
legitimate  order  of  succession,  and  mother  of  the  right- 
ful heir  to  the  throne,  this  woman,  whose  recent  course 
had  been  one  of  arbitrary  violence,  addressed  herself 
to  the  Athenian  general,  and  humbly  craved  his  succour 
against  Fausani^.  At^ic  and  Theban  influence  now 
met  face  to  face  in  Macedonia.  Iphicrates  stayed  the 
progress  of  Pausanias,  but  was  without  the  necessary 
resources  for  thoroughly  effective  measurea  The  in- 
fluence of  Thebes  was  the  stronger  of  the  two.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  Pelopidas  was  prevented  by  the 
untoistworthiness  of  his  ^ps  from^aaserting  hLelf 
ineffeetuai  with  decisivc  rcsults.  He  was  unable  to  settle  the 
J^%  quarrel  in  the  sense  of  those  at  whose  sunmions  he  had 
Pelopidas.  comc ;  he  had  to  content  himself  with  forcing  the 
Macedonians  once  more  to  acknowledge  the  influence 
of  Thebes  as  paramount,  and  to  put  an  end  to  that  of 
Athens.  With  the  aid  of  Thebes  Ptolemseus  again 
firmly  established  his  rule,  but  on  condition  that  he 
should  only  reign  as  the  guardian  of  the  children  of 
Amyntas ;  while  he  was  forced,  by  way  of  security,  to 
give  hostages,  who  were  taken  to  Thebes.  Among 
these  was  his  son  Philoxenus,  and  probably  also  the 
younger  son  of  Amyntas,  Philip.  If  this  was  the  occa- 
sion on  which  the  latter  came  to  Thebes,  the  object 
was  to  withdraw  one  of  the  legitimate  heirs  to  the 
throne  from  the  dangers  threatening  them  in  Macedonia 
itself,  and  thereby  at  the  same  time  to  have  at  com- 
mand a  source  of  authority  as  against  the  regent. 

But  this  settlement,  the  result  of  a  weak  compromise 
sincere  on  neither  side,  likewise  failed  to  endure.    Per- 
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diccas,  the  elder  of  the  two  surviving  sons  of  Amyntas,  chap.  i. 

was  only  awaiting  the  hour  of  vengeance.    No  sooner  r 

had  he,  on  reaching  maturity,  become  conscious  of  dkau  in, 
his  powers  and  duties^  than,  careless  of  the  arrangement  B.a  865- 
made  by  Thebes,  he  came  forward  as  the  avenger  of  ^^' 
his  brother  against  Ptolemseus,  overthrew  him,  who 
had  for  three  years  occupied  the  throne  gained  by 
murder  and  adultery,  and  contrived  rapidly  to  acquire 
authority  as  an  independent  sovereign.  This  he  effected 
by  energetically  confronting  all  his  enemies,  making 
victorious  war  upon  the  lUyrians,  and  then  establishing 
the  independence  of  the  kingdom  against  Thebes  as 
weU  as  against  the  Chalcidians.  Fortune  favoured 
him  ;  for  very  soon  after  the  death  of  Pelopidas  Thebes 
ceased  to  be  a  source  of  danger.  Against  the  Chalci- 
dians Ue  availed  himself  of  the  Athenians,  and  supported 
the  undertakings  of  Timotheus.  This  commander 
achieved  precisely  as  much  success,  as  corresponded  to 
the  intentions  of  Perdiccaa  The  power  of  Oljmthus 
was  broken,  but  the  purposes  of  the  Athenians  were 
not  accomplished;  in  particular  they  were  unable  to 
master  Amphipolis,  whose  great  importance  the  king 
fully  appreciated.  In  order  to  strengthen  his  dynasty, 
he  recced  his  brother  Philip,  and  gave  to  him  a  sepa- 
rate principality.  Everything  was  proceeding  accord- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  Perdiccas,  when  in  the  sixth  year 
of  his  reign  a  fresh  revolt  broke  out  against  the  dynasty 
of  the  Temenidse;  Illyrians  once  more  swarmed  into 
the  land;  the  young  king  fell  in  a  bloody  battle, 
together  with  a  large  number  of  loyal  Macedonians ;  . 
and  once  more  the  realm  was  in  a  condition  of  terrible 
and  hopeless  confusion.* 

The  heir  to  the  throne  was  a  child.     Pretenders,  old  Competi. 
and  yoxmg,  made  their  appearance  on  all  sides,  and  ^/^ 
hoped  now  to  be  able  successfully  to  assert  their  claims.  <w  the 
First,  a  step-brother  of  Perdiccas,  Archelaus  by  name ;  ^!^^^ 
then,  Pausaniaa,  the  leader  of  tiie  LyncestsB,  accom- 
panied by  Thraciau  auxiliaries  placed  at  his  disposal 

*  Perdiccas  and  Timotheus :  Dem.  ii.  14 ;  ThXLol,  xix.  248,  578. 
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CHAP.  I.   by  Cotys ;  again,  Argaeus,  the  fonner  anti-king,  sup- 
ported  by  the  Athenians,  who  desired  to  see  on  the 
throne  of  Macedonia  a  king  owing  his  elevation  to 
them.     Finally,  the  Paeonians  too  rose,  in  order  to 
turn  to  account  for  their  own  interests  the  difficulties 
of  the  house  of  the  Temenidae,  and  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  strangers.    Faeonian  chieftains  designed  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Temenidae. 
Philip  11.       The  most  insignificant  of  all  those  who  sought  the 
Ro.  369-     Macedonian  throne,  the  one  competitor  who  had  no 
^^^'  foreign  forces  at  his  command,  was  yet  the  best  pre- 

pared. This  was  the  third  son  of  Amyntas,  Philip, 
whose  time  had  now  arrived.  He  was  animated  by 
the  same  princdy  spirit  and  courage  which  had  pos- 
sessed his  brothers,  Alexander  and  Perdiccas ;  nor  was 
he  by  their  misfortunes  frightened  off  from  resolutely 
pursuing  the  same  end.  He  had,  quite  unobserved, 
been  admirably  preparing  himself  for  the  events  which 
had  now  actually  taken  plaee.  Three  years  of  ado- 
lescence spent  at  Thebes  (b.c.  368-365)  constituted  a 
schooling,  such  as  no  prince  of  the  North  had  before 
him  undergone.  Thebes  was  at  that  time  a  centre  of 
contemporaneous  history,  a  seat  of  all  the  arts  of  war 
and  of  peace,  a  city  filled  with  generous  self-conscious- 
ness, whose  deeds  had  been  great,  though  her  resources 
had  been  small.  In  Thebes  Philip  had  become  a  Greek. 
In  accordance  with  his  inborn  sagacity  he  had  abstained 
from  all  exclusiveness,  such  as  might  have  been  natural 
to  one  of  his  rank,  in  order  that  he  might  master  what- 
ever was  to  be  learnt  from  the  Greeks.  He  had  been 
an  inmate  of  the  house  of  Pammenes,  one  of  the  fore- 
most of  the  soldiers  of  Thebes  (vol.  iv.  p.  421) ;  and 
his  intimate  intercourse  with  his  host  had  at  the  same 
time  made  him  an  admirer  of  Epaminondas,  and  initi- 
ated him  into  all  the  secrets  of  that  great  man's  system 
as  a  general  and  a  statesman.  Nor  had  he  remained  a 
strtoger  to  the  higher  intellectual  culture  which  had 
found  admission  at  Thebes ;  he  is  even,  according  to  a 
statement  which  is,  however,  doubtful,  said  to. have 
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been  acquainted  with  Plato,  and  by  Plato's  pupil,  chap.  i. 
Euphrseus,  to  have  been  recommended  to  Perdiccas. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  of  great  advantage  to  the 
future  ruler,  that  he  first  learnt  in  a  smaller  dominion 
to  govern  independently,  and  to  recover  his  famUiarity 
with  Macedonian  ways.  Here  he  turned  to  account  the 
lessons  he  had  learnt  at  Thebes :  how  great  things  were 
to  be  achieved  in  a  small  sphere  of  action,  and  how 
quite  unobservedly  might  be  trained  the  nucleus  of  an 
excellent  army,  capable  of  deciding  the  course  of  events 
when  the  right  moment  should  have  arrived.  At  the 
head  of  a  well-disciplined  and  devoted  military  force 
he  suddenly  came  forth  from  his  obscurity.  The  mul- 
titude of  his  enemies  was  rather  an  advantage  to  him 
than  the  reverse ;  for  it  caused  the  resistance  to  him  to 
be  split  up.  In  proportion  as  the  confusion  increased, 
and  as  foreign  influences  asserted  themselves  from  a 
greater  number  of  quarters,  the  patriots  hastened  to 
gather  round  the  one  surviving  son  of  Amyntas. 
Macedonia  was  in  the  camp  of  Philip.* 

Hereupon  he  displayed  endowments,  such  as  no  man  hu 
had  expected  in  the  youth.  He  was  at  this  time  twenty-  °^^^^^'^' 
three  years  of  age,  of  a  noble  figure  and  princely  bear- 
ing, master  of  all  that  skilfulness  of  conduct,  versatility, 
and  knowledge  of  the  world,  which  were  only  to  be 
acquired  in  Greek  cities ;  he  spoke  and  wrote  Greek 
fluently  and  with  taste.  But  he  t-ook  care  not  to  give 
offence  by  his  foreign  culture,  for  he  wished  not  to 
appear  a  stranger  among  the  Macedonians.  He  hunted 
and  feasted  with  them  like  a  true  child  of  the  land ;  he 
was  the  best  swimmer  and  horseman,  the  most  excellent 
of  comrades  in  all  national  exercises  and  social  pleasures 
to  the  young  nobility,  whom  he  contrived  to  sway, 
without  allowing  them  to  become  aware  of  the  real 

♦  Philip's  triennium  at  Thebes  :  Justin,  vii.  5  ;  Diod.  xyi.  2.  Through 
Pammenes  he  became  a  ^i/Xflor^^  'EfrafMivwydov,  Plutarch,  Pelop.  26  ;  Ca- 
rystius  Pergamenus  from  a  letter  of  Speusippus,  ap,  Athen.  506 ;  Fr, 
Hitt,  Gr.  iv.  357,  where  Philip,  as  owin^  his  sovereignty  to  Plato,  is 
accused  of  ingratitude.  As  to  Euphraeus  of  Oreus,  cf.  Bemays,  Dial.  d€s 
ArUtoL  21, 143. 
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CHAP.  I.  cause  of  his  superiority.  He  assembled  around  him  the 
chiefe  of  the  several  districts  of  the  kingdom,  knowing 
how  to  take  hold  of  every  one  of  them  in  his  own  way, 
and  to  turn  to  account  his  strength  and  his  weakness 
alike ;  whUe  in  the  people  he  managed  to  arouse  con- 
fidence in  his  person  by  skilfully  making  known  the 
sayings  of  oracles.  The  citizens  of  the  royal  town  of 
iEgsB,  whom  ArgsBus  sought  to  attract  to  his  side,  de- 
cisively dedared  for  Philip ;  and  soon  it  was  no  longer 
by  uncertain  expectations  or  by  favourable  divine  signs, 
but  by  the  most  briUiant  successes,  that  he  was  before 
all. eyes  proved  to  be  the  one  man  destined  by  fate  to 
re-establish  the  kingdom  out  of  its  collapse. 

He  had  in  him  many  of  the  ways  of  a  barbaric  prince, 
in  consonance  with  the  usage  of  the  Northern  peoples ; 
he  could  be  savage  and  intemperate,  and  give  himself 
up  to  sensual  pleasures  even  to  the  extent  of  bestial 
indulgence.  But  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  higher  aims. 
He  was  wrathful  and  merciful,  valorous  and  cunning, 
obstinate  and  ready  with  concessions,  just  as  circum- 
stances demanded ;  there  was  in  him  a  combination  of 
royal  dignity,  natural  vigour  and  Hellenic  culture,  such 
as  was  necessary,  if  Macedonia  was  at  last  to  be  made 
strong  at  home  and  powerful  abroad. 

With  unfaltering  sagacity  he  ridded  himself  of  his 
adversaries.  Archelaus  had  to  pay  for  his  claims  to 
the  throne  with  his  life ;  Argseus  was  surprised  dur- 
ing his  retreat  from  -^gse,  and  destroyed,  while  the 
Athenians  in  his  army  were  allowed  to  go  free  without 
a  ransom.  The  Pseonians  were  induced  by  gifts  to 
retire ;  and  the  Thracian  king  was  likewise  by  means 
of  a  peaceable  settlement  brought  to  abandon  the 
cause  of  Pausanias. 

Thus  Philip  became  king  of  the  land ;  and  nowhere 
was  thought  taken  in  these  times,  when  a  thorough 
man  was  needed  on  the  throne,  of  asserting  the  claims 
of  his  nephew,  who  was  under  age ;  especially  inasmuch 
as  there  was  anything  but  a  definitely  fixed  order  of 
succession  in  Macedonia. 
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What  first  required  to  be  done,  was  to  establish  the  chap.  i. 
kingdom  in  a  position  of  security  and  freedom  as  s^^^ 
against  the  neighbours  of  the  reabn.    This  was  a  ackitvt- 
twofold  task,  according  as  the  coast  or  the  neighbours  ^^^' 
towards  the  interior  had  to  be  dealt  with.     The  latter  (aa^ss). 
had  been  the  chief  impediments  to  a  continuous  pros- 
perity on  the  part  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom;  for 
three  generations  the  influences  opposed  to  one  another 
had  alternated  like  ebb  and  tide.     At  one  time  the 
lUyrians  had  flooded  the  land,  at  another  the  Temenidse 
had  again  made  their  appearance;  Macedonia  inces- 
sently  oscillated  between  Hellenism  and  barbarism,  tiU 
in  truth  it  was  unknown  who  was  really  master  in  the 
land.     K,  therefore,  there  was  to  be  any  question  of 
an  assured  progress,  this  conflict  must  be  definitively 
suppressed,  Macedonia  must  be  emancipated  from  the 
barbarous  countries  around  it,  and  secured  against  the 
intervention  of  foreign  force ;  it  must  at  last  belong 
to  its  own  people,  and  become  free,  and  sure  of  itself 
and  of  its  royal  house. 

Philip  was  at  an  early  age  master  of  the  art  of 
isolating  his  enemies,  and  of  overcoming  the  dangers, 
to  which  he  must  have  succumbed,  had  they  aU  come 
upon  him  at  one  time,  by  the  process  of  meeting  them 
one  after  the  other  at  the  season  suitable  to  himself. 
Thus  after  acquiring  freedom  of  action  in  the  interior, 
he  first  marched  against  the  Pseonians,  with  whom  he 
had  arrived  at  a  temporary  settlement.  They  were 
now  once  for  all  to  aclmowledge  the  superior  strength 
of  Macedonia,  and  to  renounce  all  influence  upon  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdopa.  He  availed  himself  of  the 
moment^  when  confusion  had  been  created  among  the 
people  by  the  death  of  the  warlike  king  Agis,  and  when 
no  preparations  existed  for  a  lasting  resistance.  After 
completely  humbling  the  PaBonians,  he  attacked  the 
Illyrians,  who  constituted  a  mighty  military  force  under 
Bajrdylis,  a  man  who  had  risen  from  the  occupation  of 
a  charcoal-burner  to  the  throne.  They  held  a  number 
of  Macedonian  towns,  and  were  by  no  means  minded 
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CHAP.  I.  to  relinquish  the  authority  acquired  by  them  in  the 
Macedonian  kingdom  in  consequence  of  the  endless 
disputes  about  the  succession  and  party-conflicts  there. 
A  bloody,  but  decisive  battle  was  fought,  which  forced 
the  Illyrians  to  withdraw  all  their  garrisons,  and  to 
acknowledge  the  mountain  ridges,  which  form  the 
natural  boundary  between  the  eastern  and  western 
inclines,  to  be  henceforth  the  fix)ntier  of  their 
territory. 

These  successes  Philip  owed  to  the  art  of  war, 
which  he  had  learnt  in  Greece,  where  he  had  had 
opportunities  of  convincing  himself  of  the  political 
importance  of  useful  reforms  in  military  organisation. 
He  developed  fully  what  his  predecessors,  Archelaus  in 
particular,  had  commenced.  The  right  of  every  free 
man  to  bear  arms  became  the  duty  of  bearing  arms, 
the  regular  obligation  to  military  service,  for  which  the 
king  fiimished  the  arms  and  the  pay.  The  equipment 
of  his  soldiers  was  upon  the  whole  that  of  the  Greek 
hophtes,  but  it  included  certain  details  derived  from 
ancient  Macedonian  usage.  Among  these  were  the 
large  round  shield  studded  with  bronze,  and  above  aU 
the  sarissa,  a  spear,  the  length  of  which  is  stated  to 
have  exceeded  twenty  feet.  Shield  joining  shield,  the 
men  of  Macedonia  formed  the  closely-united  phalanx, 
the  firm  central  body  of  the  national  forces,  which 
stood  like  an  unassailable  solid  mass,  with  its  motion- 
less front  and  projecting  forest  of  spears.  Besides  the 
phalanx,  there  existed  as  a  separate  division  of  the 
infantry  the  species  of  troops  called  HypaspistcBy  who 
were  probably  more  lightly  armed  and  more  loosely 
organised.  They  were  in  a  special  sense  a  royal  corpSy 
of  which  part  was  always  under  arms  and  at  the 
disposal  of  the  king  for  every  sudden  emergency. 
The  mountaineers  were  after  their  fashion  employed  to 
strengthen  the  military  force,  serving  as  light-armed 
troops  and  bowmen,  as  e.g.  the  Agrianes  from  the  upper 
Strymon.  Foreigners  were  used  by  Philip,  where  they 
seemed  to  promise  to  be  of  advantage,  in  particular 
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Greeks  of  the  widest  variety  of  origin ;  he  had  captains  chap.  I. 
from    Tarentum,    archers  from  Crete,   while  skilled 
workmen  from  Thessaly  built  engines   of  war  for 
him.     Special  attention  was  devoted  by  him  to  the 
cavalry.     At   its  head   was  the  proper  place  of  the 
king,  whose  person  was  surrounded  by  a  picked  body  of 
horsemen.     These  formed  the  royal  guard  of  honour, 
to  which  the  sons  of  the  nobility  belonged,  who  entered 
the  king's  service  as  pages,  were  subject  to  his  imme- 
diate training,  and  afterwards,  if  they  had  proved  their 
efficiency,  rose  to  the  highest  posts  in  the  army.     A 
corresponding  band  of  companions  or  iraipoL  of  the 
king,  who  formed  the  solid  nucleus  of  the  army,  was 
likewise  to  be  found  in  the  infantry.     In  these  guards, 
horse   and  foot,   the  comilatus^   which  in  the  most 
ancient  times  had  surrounded  the  chieftains  on  their 
expeditions  for  the  conquest  of  territory,  continued  to 
exist  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
times.     While,  therefore,  the  townsmen,  peasants  and 
herdsmen  of  the  land  were  in  the  army  blended  into  a 
Macedonian  nation,  felt  their  coherence  as  members  of 
one  great  whole,  and  learnt  to  obey  a  siogle  will,  and 
in  this  union  to  recognise  the  guarantee  of  peace  at 
home  and  of  victory  against  foreign  foes, — the  gran- 
dees of  the  land  were  personally  associated  with  the 
interests  of  the  throne ;  an  independent,  or  indeed  re- 
calcitrant, nobility  of  landed  proprietors  was  changed 
into  a  nobility  of  courtiers  and  soldiers ;  the  acquisi- 
tion of  authority  and  wealth  depended  upon  the  favour 
of  the  king  ;  ambition  attracted  the  young  nobles  near 
his  person,  and  rendered  them  props  of  the  monar- 
chical power.     This  committee,  always  under  arms,  of 
the  army  of  the  realm,  with  the  members  of  which  the 
king  lived  on  terms  of  a  certain  comradeship — this  so- 
called  agema  was  at  the  same  time  regarded  as  bear- 
ing in  some  respects  a  character  resembling  that  of 
a  popular  representative  body  as  towards  the   king. 
Thus  Philip  knew  how  to  combine  old  things  and  new, 
foreign  elements  and  native,  Macedonian  usages  and 
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CHAP.  L   Greek  inventions,  and  by  means  of  the  organisation  of 

the  anny  to  giv;  finniTess  and  soUdily  to  the  whole 

country.  And  this  was  of  all  the  more  importance, 
inasmuch  as  hitherto  Macedonia  had  been  a  loose  group 
of  mountain-cantons,  devoid  of  any  town-centre. 

But  the  main  point  was  this  :  that  Philip  not  only 
gave  laws  and  established  institutions,  but  was  himself 
the  soul  of  all,  controlling  all  relations  by  the  supe- 
riority of  his  inteUectual  power,  making  high  and 
low  dependent  upon  himself,  steeling  and  developing 
his  soldiers,  and  thus  creating  an  empire  which  pos- 
sessed a  living  unity  in  the  person  of  him,  its  sove- 
reign military  chief. 
His  In  this  way  Philip  had  raised  his  paternal  kingdom 

•^^^  from  its  low  estate,  and  thus  he  had  succeeded  in 
drawing  firm  frontiers  round  the  land  wrested  from 
his  adversaries,  and  in  so  to  speak  damming  it  up 
against  the  inundations  of  the  savage  neighbouring 
peoples.  Now,  and  not  before,  thought  could  be  taken 
of  a  Macedonian  system  of  pcdicy,  and  attention  given 
to  the  world  outside  Macedonia.  Here  it  was  a  directly 
opposite  task  which  awaited  him.  Here  the  inland 
state  stood  opposed  to  the  maritime  powers,  the  bar- 
barian to  the  HeUenes.  Towards  the  interior,  it 
behoved  him  to  shut  oflf  the  kingdom;  but  towards 
the  sea,  to  open  it ;  here  tiie  resources  of  the  neigh- 
bours of  Macedonia  had,  not  to  be  warded  oflf,  but  to 
be  secured  for  the  state  itsel£ 

From  this  point  of  view  there  were  three  powers, 
upon  the  relations  of  whom  to  Macedonia  all  ulterior 
successes  depended.  These  were  Athens  at  the  head 
of  her  Maritime  League,  commanding  the  coast  of  the 
Thermsean  Gulf;  Amphipolis  on  the  Strymon;  and 
Olynthus  on  the  Thracian  peninsula,  the  mighty  city 
enjoying  the  primacy  among  the  Greek  towns  of  the 
surrounding  district.  If  these  three  acted  in  unison, 
nothing  was  to  be  accomplished ;  for  then  Macedonia 
must  remain  an  inland  and  a  petty  state,  in  an  oppres- 
sive condition  of  dependence  upon  foreign  powers.    The 
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one  thing  absolutely  indispensable,  therefore,  was  that  chap.  i. 
the  Greeks  should  not  penetrate  the  designs  of  Philip ; 
they  must  be  kept  deceived  and  divided  as  lone  as  pos- 
«\l ;  «.d  by  ti  m.taJ  dirtruBt  ob.  Greek  S^  Z>t 
be  made  to  promote  Phihp's  schemes  against  the  other. 

The  first  which  was  £  question  ^sAmphipolis,  AmpM- 
the  fatal  city,  the  source  of  so  much  grief  to  its  parent,  ^^^ 
the  maritime  policy  of  Athens.  How  many  brave 
bands  of  Attic  youth  had  perished  on  these  ^ores  in 
conflict  with  the  Thrax^ians,  before  a  lasting;  settiement 
had  been  brought  to  pass  I  At  last  success  had  crowned 
these  endeavours,  and  in  all  the  pride  of  hopefulness 
the  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon  had  been  built 
(vol.  ii  p.  489).  For  twelve  years  the  Athenians  had 
rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  the  rapidly-progressing 
city ;  then  it  had  fallen  away  from  them  ;  since  which 
time  the  Pithless  daughter-city  had  been  an  incessant 
subject  of  vexation  and  most  painful  annoyance  to  the 
Athenians.  All  their  labours,  contests,  and  sacrifices 
were  lost  to  them ;  and  the  costliest  of  constructions 
by  land  and  by  water  had  been  made  for  others,  and 
those  others  the  foes  of  Athens ;  for  this  very  city, 
designed  to  become  the  coping-stone  of  Attic  maritime 
supremacy  and  the  dominLt^fortress  of  the  Thracian 
sea,  now  became  the  most  dangerous  point  of  attack 
upon  Athens,  a  basis  of  operations  for  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian power,  and  in  spite  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Peace  of  Nicias  had  not  been  restored  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Athenians  (vol.  iiL  p.  272).  The  citizens 
themselves  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  mother- 
city  ;  Amphipolis  was  never  an  Attic  town,  as  is 
attested  by  the  dialect  of  its  inscriptions ;  the  non-Attic 
population,  from  the  first  far  more  numerous  than  the 
Attic,  brought  about  a  close  connexion  with  the  towns 
in  tiie  vicinity.  In  tiiem  and  in  the  Thracian  tribes 
Amphipolis,  after  having  remained  loyal  to  Sparta 
longer  than  any  of  the  other  coast-towns,  found  a 
security  against  Athens,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
contrived  to  maintain  itself  independent  in  all  direc- 
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CHAP.  I.  tioDS.  Magnificent  silver  coins  give  evidence  of  the 
splendid  prosperity  of  the  city.  Hereupon  ensued  the 
revival  of  the  Attic  naval  power ;  and  simultaneously 
there  commenced  the  fresh  attempts  of  the.  Athenians 
upon  Amphipolis,  by  means  of  negotiations  with  the 
neighbouring  powers,  as  well  as  of  campaigns  by  land 
and  by  sea.  But  nothing  was  done  with  the  necessary 
energy  ;  and  when  a  success  was  obtained,  it  ended  by 
changing  into  failure.  In  b.c.  371  Amyntas  solemnly 
acknowledged  the  claims  of  Athens ;  and  Iphicrates, 
probably  with  the  aid  of  a  party  among  the  Amphi- 
politans  favourable  to  Athens,  succeeded  in  bringing 
into  his  power  a  number  of  hostages  from  their  city. 
Its  capitulation  seemed  at  hand,  when  of  a  sudden  the 
general  was  recalled,  and  the  hostages  were  returned  to 
the  citizens  through  the  treachery  of  Charidemus. 
Hereupon  commenced  the  eflforts  of  Timotheus ;  but, 
however  greatly  he  prospered  in  other  respects  (b.c. 
365),  before  Amphipolis  he  too  was  deserted  by  fortune : 
and  his  futUe  attack  was  reckoued  a^  the  ninth  in  the 
series  of  the  expeditions  undertaken  against  Amphi- 
polis. It  was  also  the  last  of  them.  For  now  Philip 
intervened,  to  whom  the  city  on  account  of  its  com- 
manding situation  on  the  main  roads  along  the  coast, 
on  account  of  its  harbour,  and  of  its  wealth  of  timber 
and  metals,  was  the  nearest  and  most  important  of  all 
positions  outside  Macedonia  proper,  and  an  indispen- 
sable basis  for  operations  in  the  direction  of  Thrace. 
But  Philip  was  far  from  interfering  by  open  force. 
He  seemingly  resumed  the  policy  of  his  father,  by 
recognising  afresh  the  claims  of  the  Athenians  upon 
their  colony,  and,  in  order  at  a  time  inopportune  to 
himself  to  avoid  all  possibility  of  conflict,  withdrawing 
the  garrison  from  Amphipolis,  which  had  already  on 
several  occasions  been  in  the  hands  of  Macedonian 
troops.  Amphipolis  honoured  the  generous  prince  as 
its  liberator;  while  the  Athenians  rejoiced  in  the 
goodwill  displayed  by  him  towards  themselves,  and 
entered  into  negotiations  with  him,  in  order  even  at  the 
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price  of  abandoning  Pydna,  which  was  stiU  in  their  chap,  i. 
possession,  to  secure  Amphipolis  through  the  mediation 
of  Macedonia.* 

Meanwhile,  Philip  had  secured  freedom  of  action  NegoUa^ 
by  his  victories  over  the  lUjrrians  and  the  Pseonians ;  ^^•^' 
and  his  designs  upon  the  Thracian  coast  now  became  Amphi- 
palpable.  Amphipolis  saw  the  troops  approach,  and  ^'"' 
rapidly  took  the  resolution  which  was  alone  capable 
of  saving  it.  Two  Amphipolitans  of  consideration, 
Hierax  and  Stratocles,  repaired  to  Athens;  and  the 
proud  civic  community  now  voluntarily  did  homage, 
opened  ite  gates  and  harbours,  ite  city  and  territory, 
and  besought  the  protection  of  Athens  against  Philip. 
But  contemporaneously  envoys  from  Philip  himself 
made  their  appearance.  They  renewed  tJbe  alliance 
which  had  been  concluded  already  after  the  vic- 
tory over  ArgsBus,  and  at  the  same  time  made  a 
confidential  communication  concerning  Amphipolis, 
designed  to  remove  all  fears  and  misconceptions.  The 
Athenians  were  reminded  how  they  had  already  ac- 
knowledged the  king  to  be  their  friend ;  how  he  had 
condoned  their  support  of  his  adversary,  and  had  sent 
their  soldiers  home  with  donations  (p.  42).  As  to 
Amphipolis,  that  arrogant  city  was  as  much  an  enemy 
to  him  as  to  the  Athenians.  He  would  humble  it ; 
whereupon  they  should  receive  the  city  out  of  his  hands 
as  a  pledfi[e  of  his  friendship. 

Thus  the  city,  for  the  possession  of  which  the  Athe- 
nians had  carried  on  so  many  futile  contests,  was  of 
a  sudden  voluntarily  offered  to  them  from  two  sides  ; 
and  it  seemed  as  if  they  had  simply  to  choose,  out  of 
whose  hands  they  would  accept  it.  On  calm  reflexion 
the  citizens  ought  not  to  have  remained  in  doubt  aa 
to  choice.      With  regard  to  the  Amphipolitans  there 

*  Amphipolis  and  Athens :  Weissenbom,  ffellen.  136 if.  Treason  of 
Charidemns  :  Dem.  xxiiL  149.  Fresh  defeats  :  Schol.  ^schin.  p.  754,  ed. 
Reiske ;  p.  29,  edd.  Baiter  et  Sauppe.  J.  de  Witte,  Medailles  d^Amphi^ 
polii  (in  Bevue  NunUmn,  1864).— -Macedonian  troops  in  Amphipolis,  at 
the  request  of  Perdiocas,  according  to  the  probable  conjecture  of  Qrote, 
Tol.  X.  p.  610,  and  voL  xL  p.  300. 

VOL.  V.  E 
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CHAP.  I.  Wcos  no  reason  for  mistrust.  They  were  in  trouble, 
and,  since  no  alternative  was  left  them,  preferred 
losing  their  independence  to  Athens  to  losing  it  to 
Philip.  But  as  to  Philip  on  the  other  hand,  what 
could  induce  him,  whose  comprehensive  spirit  of  enter- 
prise must  have  already  been  so  secret,  first  to  take 
the  trouble  of  conquering  the  most  important  city  in 
his  immediate  vicinity,  and  then  to  surrender  it  again, 
and  surrender  it  to  a  state,  which  was  more  than  any 
other  capable  of  hindering  the  extension  of  his  empire  1 
In  any  case  it  must  assuredly  have  suggested  itself  to 
the  Athenians,  that  the  motive  of  this  surrender  would 
net  be  pure  kindness  of  heart,  but  that  it  would  be 
accompanied  by  conditions  fully  counterbalancing  such 
a  sacrifice. 

The  Athenians  had  quite  recently  accomplished  a 
successful  expedition  to  Euboea ;  their  navy  was  in  full 
activity; — how  then  could  the  Amphipolitans  antici- 
pate, that  their  offer  would  be  refused  ?  And  yet  this 
was  the  case.  Instead  of  gladly  seizing  the  oppor- 
tunity, the  Athenians  were  deluded  enough  to  abandon 
themselves  to  the  influence  of  a  petty  sensitiveness. 
They  took  pleasure  in  letting  the  obstinate  city  undergo 
a  well-deserved  chastisement,  and  thought  themselves 
secure  of  obtaining  possession  of  it  without  exertions, 
without  sacrifices,  and  without  giving  offence  to  the 
magnanimous  and  benevolent  king.  They  were  vain 
enough  to  deem  the  friendship  of  Athens  so  great  a 
blessing,  that  they  thought  it  quite  natural  for  even  a 
powerful  king  to  incur  some  expense  in  order  to 
secure  it.* 
ConqueH  This  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians  was  worth 
^/t^^''**  i^ore  to  Philip  than  a  victory  in  battle,  and  was  at  the 
oL  cv.  3  same  time  the  most  favourable  of  signs  for  all  ulterior 
(B.C.  867;.  enterprises.  Amphipolis  was  rapidly  attacked  and  taken 
(B.C.  357);  and  hereupon  there  remained  nothing  for 

*  Hierax  and  Stratocles :  Theopomp.  ap,  Harpocr. «.  v,  'Upa(.  Decree 
of  banishment  against  Philo  and  Stratocles  after  the  captnre  of  the  city : 
Corp.  Inter,  Or.  No.  2008 ;  Sauppe,  Inscr.  Maced.  20;  Fhilistor,  il  492. 
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the  king  to  fear  but  a  combination  between  Ol3mthus  chap.  i. 
and  Athens.  Olynthus,  which  had  calmly  looked  on 
at  the  fall  of  Amphipolis,  could  no  longer  remain 
neutral.  Immediately  after  that  event  the  Olynthians 
had  accordingly  represented  to  the  Athenians  the 
situation  of  anairs  on  the  Thracian  coast,  and  proposed 
to  them  an  alliance  against  Philip.  But  at  Athens 
belief  was  stiU  rife  in  the  magnanimous  king ;  and  the 
more  that  his  goodwill  was  now  of  importance,  the 
less  were  they  inclined  to  undertake  anything  against 
him.  For  although  they  had  no  longer  any  very 
sangume  expectation  of  an  unconditional  tranrfer  of 
Amphipolis  into  their  hands,  yet  they  hoped  to  be  able 
to  recover  the  longed-for  possession  on  the  Strymon  by 
means  of  an  exchange  of  it  for  Pydna ;  and  this  project 
was  treated  with  much  self-importance  aa  a  secret  of 
state  by  the  Attic  politicians. 

But  Philip  needed  no  exchanges  or  voluntary  oflfers ;  AiiiawsB 
he  took  what  he  required.  He  unhesitatingly  advanced  pM^avd 
into  the  territory  of  the  Attic  Confederacy ;  seized  oiyntkus. 
Pydna  ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  by  this  step  openly  ^^-  ^^^• 
brought  about  a  rupture  with  Athens,  than  he  concluded 
an  alliance  with  the  Olynthians,  whom  Athens  had  re- 
jected :  an  alliance,  which  was  of  so  much  immediate 
importance  to  him,  that  he  even  consented  to  consider- 
able concessions  in  order  to  bring  it  to  pass.  Since, 
then,  a  dispute  had  long  prevailed  between  Macedonia 
and  Olynthus  as  to  Anthemus,  the  port-town  on  the 
Thermsaan  Gulf  (p.  23),  he  now  abandoned  it  to  the 
Olynthians ;  indeed,  he  also  promised  them  Potidssa, 
which  closed  against  them  the  access  to  the  island  of 
Pallene,  and  which  was  at  the  present  time  the  most 
important  support  of  the  Attic  power  in  Thrace. 
Potidaea  fell,  before  the  Attic  ships  arrived  ;  and  the 
Athenians,  taken  by  surprise,  suddenly  found  them- 
selves, without  a  war  or  a  declaration  of  war,  driven 
out  of  their  most  important  positions,  deprived  of  all 
their  allies,  and  completely  beaten  out  of  the  field. 
They  hurled  wrathful  manifestoes  against  the  faithless 

E  2 
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CHAP.  I.  king,  but  were  unable  to  change  anything  of  what  had 
been  done ;  for  they  were  shackled  by  the  defection  of' 
their  confederates,  and  amidst  the  confusion  created 
by  the  events  of  the  war  were  utterly  incapable  of 
accomplishing  anything  of  consequence  on  behalf  of 
their  possessions  in  the  North. 
Th9  Philip  had  now  full  freedom  of  action,  and  con- 

Thrace!  trived  to  take  advantage  of  his  gains  for  further  ac- 
quisitions. For  to  him  the  city  on  the  Strymon  was 
only  the  key  to  that  district  beyond  the  river,  which 
projects  like  a  peninsula  into  the  sea  and  forms  on  the 
one  side  the  Strymonian  Gulf,  on  the  other  the  deep 
bay,  separated  by  the  island  of  Thasos  from  the 
open  sea.  In  the  centre  of  this  projecting  coast  there 
rises  at  a  height  of  6,000  feet  Mount  Pilaf-Tepe, 
the  ancient  Fangsaum,  a  lofty  range  abounding  in 
snow  and  diflScult  to  cross,  but  on  account  of  its  sub- 
terranean treasures  the  most  valuable  piece  of  territory 
in  the  entire  .coast-region  of  the  Archipelago.  For 
although  the  Hebrus  washed  precious  metals  down 
from  the  Hsemus,  although  the  Pseonians  turned  up 
gold  with  their  ploughshares  from  their  fields,  and 
Thasos  possessed  mines  of  its  own,  yet  Pang«um  was 
by  far  the  most  productive  source  of  gold  and  silver. 
Ever,  therefore,  since  the  Phoenicians  had  first  brought 
these  treasures  to  light,  they  became  again  and  again 
the  subject  of  bloody  conflicts.  For  here  the  most 
warlike  Thracian  tribes  dwelt  in  close  proximity,  in 
particular  the  Satrse  and  the  Bessi,  who  adored  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountains  their  national  god, 
called  Dionysus  by  the  Greeks ;  next  to  t£em 
the  Pierians,  who  had  been  pushed  fi:om  the  south 
to  the  base  of  Pangseum,  the  Edones  and  others. 
Certain  of  the  tribes  settled  here,  cgr.  the  Edones, 
the  Letaeans,  the  Orrhescians,  as  early  as  the  sixth 
century  b.o.  coined  their  native  silver ;  and,  although 
they  frequently  quarrelled  among  themselves,  yet  they 
were  united  in  defiantly  defending  the  treasures  of 
their  land  against  any  stranger.    This  was  experienced 
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by  all  who  stretched  forth  their  hands  for  the  possession  chap.  i. 
of  these  districts,  among  them  by  Aristagoras,  who 
perished  with  his  whole  army,  when  endeayouring 
firmly  to  establish  the  dominion,  which  HistisBus  had 
founded  in  the  land  of  the  Strymon  (vol  ii  p.  1 6  7).  The 
Thasians  contrived  to  maintain  themselves  longest  on 
the  gold-coast ;  they  founded  settlements  on  the  shore, 
whence,  although  only  to  a  limited  extent,  they  ex- 
plored the  mines ;  and  their  colony  of  Datum  became 
proverbial  for  a  locality  over-richly  endowed  with  all 
the  good  things  of  the  earth.  But  even  to  them  the 
gold  brought  no  lasting  good  fortune.  First  they  were 
humbled  by  the  Persians,  who  themselves  made  the 
attempt  of  controlling  the  iElgean  from  Abdera  (voL 
ii.  p.  198) ;  and  afterwards  they  had  to  contend 
against  Athens.  Hereupon  the  Thracian  gold  acquired 
its  significance  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  states.  It 
stimulated  Sparta  to  ally  herself  with  the  Thasians ; 
it  tempted  the  Athenians  to  these  shores ;  and  one  of 
the  most  terrible  routs  ever  suffered  by  them  made 
the  names  of  Datum  and  Drabescus  words  of  terror  to 
every  Attic  ear  (voL  ii.  p.  363).  But  they  refused  to 
be  awed  away.  They  founded,  opposite  to  Thasos,  the 
town  of  Neapolis  in  the  bay  of  Antisara,  the  ancient 
port  belonging  to  Datum ;  and  the  new  city  became  a 
flourishing  colony.  And  yet  they  never  thoroughly 
succeeded  in  securely  possessing  themselves  of  the  dis- 
trict and  turning  to  account  its  treasures.  The  Thra- 
cian tribes  remained  independent ;  nor  was  it  until  a 
very  late  date,  in  the  year  before  the  accession  of  Philip, 
that  an  attempt  was  made  to  penetrate  from  Thasos 
further  into  the  interior.  This  took  place  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Callistratus  (vol.  iv.  p.  383),  who  even  as 
an  exile  continued  to  pursue  schemes  of  statesmanship. 
A  body  of  settlers  went  up  into  the  valley  of  the 
Angites,  which  flows  into  the  Strymon  to  the  north 
of  PangsetmL  There,  in  a  well-watered  region,  was 
foimded  Crenides,  a  place  most  favourably  situated  for 
gold- washings.   This  was  the  first  mining  colony  proper^ 
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CHAP.  I.  which  was  called  into  life  under  Attic  influence 
(b.c.  360).  But  this  settlement  only  served  the 
purposes  of  the  enemy  of  Athena  For  the  little 
colony  was  so  hard-pressed  by  the  Thracians,  that  in 
its  distress  it  applied  for  succour  to  Philip. 

Nothing  could  have  better  suited  the  wishes  of  the 
king.  He  had  long  kept  in  view  the  gold-mines ;  they 
were  indispensable  to  him  for  the  execution  of  his 
schemes.  Now,  he  could  accomplish  his  purpose,  not 
by  forcing  an  entrance  as  a  conqueror,  but  by  ap- 
pearing as  the  friend  and  ally  of  Hellenes  in  their 
struggle  against  barbarous  tribes.  Three  or  four 
years  after  the  foundation  of  the  above-mentioned 
colony  he  advanced  across  the  Strjnnon ;  easily  drove 
back  the  Thracians;  annexed  to  Macedonia  all  the 
land  as  &r  as  the  river  Nestus ;  and  hereupon,  in  the 
place  of  Crenides  in  the  fair  valley  of  the  Angites, 
which  has  a  convenient  outlet  towards  the  guK,  built 
a  fastness,  which  became  the  centre  of  the  entire 
district  of  the  mines.  He  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
by  a  single  blow  that  in  which  the  troops  landing  here 
after  voyages  from  remote  cities  had  invariably  failed, 
since  he  entered  from  the  land-side  with  a  regularly 
organised  army  of  horse  and  foot,  and  had  all  his 
resources  dose  at  hand.  The  ancient  curse  which  lay 
upon  the  gold  country,  seemed  expiated;  land  and 
people  lost  their  savage  nature ;  roads  were  levelled  ; 
marshes  were  dried  up ;  the  very  climate  was  thereby 
PmtndO'  altered;  and  at  Philippi  there  began  to  flourish  the 
^^^^  first  of  those  city-foundations,  in  which  Greek  citizens 
01.  cvi  1  served  the  purposes  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom.  Now 
(ac.  896).  at  last  the  working  of  the  mines  prospered,  so  as  to 
produce  an  annual  revenue  of  one  thousand  talents  in 
cash  (£244,000  circ). 

The  produce  of  the  mines,  as  in  Thasos  and  at 
Athens,  constituted  the  fundamental  capital  of  a  naval 
power,  which  was  needed  in  order  to  ward  ofi*  every 
attack  by  sea,  to  extend  the  dominion  along  the  coasts, 
and  to  protect  Macedonian  commerce.     And  for  the 
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foundation  of  a  navy,  as  already  Histiasus  had  per-  chap.i. 
ceived,  there  existed  no  more  favourable  region.  For 
in  addition  to  the  fine  bays  and  passages  through  the 
sea^  and  to  the  inexhaustible  wealth  of  timber,  this  coast 
possessed  this  great  advantage  over  all  others:  that, 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  north-wuid  prevalent 
throughout  the  summer,  any  point  situate  to  the  south 
could  be  rapidly  and  easily  reached,  while  approach 
from  that  quarter  was  rendered  correspondingly  diffi- 
cult And  the  favourable  opportunity  for  sudden  and 
unexpected  landings  was  of  additional  importance, 
because  the  Macedonians,  before  they  possessed  a  real 
naval  power,  were  forced  to  content  themselves  with 
such  sudden  surprises  and  with  freebooting,  as  Alex- 
ander of  PhersB  had  done  before  them.  Hereby 
sensible  damage  might  be  inflicted  even  upon  naval 
states  of  far  superior  power.* 

The  most  important  institutions  in  the  newly- 
acquired  territory  were  called  into  life,  while  Philip 
himself  was  occupied  with  fi:esh  feuds  with  Thracians, 
Paeonians,  and  lllyrians,  in  the  years  355  and  354. 
On  his  return  to  the  coast,  he  attacked  Methone, 
which  hitherto,  in  order  to  calm  the  fears  of  the 
Athenians,  he  had  allowed  to  continue  as  a  free  city 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Attic  Naval  Confederation. 
The  Athenians  attached  a  high  value  to  this  city 
(p.  29)  ;  notwithstanding  which,  at  the  critical  moment 
they  came  too  late.  Methone  fell,  and  was  destroyed. 
Thus,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chalcidian  towns,  the 
whole  coast-line  from  the  Thessalian  Olympus  to  the 
river  Nestus  was  now  subject  to  a  single  prince.  The 
barbarian  state  of  a  remote  inland  country,  which  a 
few  years  ago  had  not  felt  well  assured  of  its  own 

^  Conc^ming  Pangseum,  Philippi,  Keapolis :  Heuzey,  Min,  Arch,  de 
Maddoifu;  cf.  GoUingen  Gd,  Aiizeigen,  1864,  p.  1228. — Coins  (but  re- 
markably few  gold)  of  the  Letffiaiifl,  &c.,  Brandis,  208. — ^arot  {Aarov) 
6yaB»Wy  Zenob.  iy.  34.  Kpijvidtt :  Diod.  xvi.  3.  ^iXifnro,  ib.  8.  Harpocr. 
and  Steph.  $,  v.  Datos.  Cf.  Boeckh,  P.  Ec,  of  Ath,,  vol.  L  p.  15  [E.  Tr.  \ ; 
Schafer,  VemoBtheneSj  L  120;  ii.  25. — Improvenient  in  the  climate: 
Theophr.  de  cawt,  plant,  y.  14. 
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CHAP.  I.   existence,  had  become  a  power  in  the  Archipelago,  a 
state  which  was  even  by  the  Persians  recognised  as  a 
Great  Power,  which  had  no  need  to  fear  any  of  its 
neighbours,  but  was  a  cause  of  fear  to  all. 
Philip's  With  the  acquisition  of  the  mines  and  the  successful 

^^^yagef  ^ounding-off  of  the  territory  of  the  kingdom  is  con- 
nected the  reform  of  the  system  of  coinage,  to  which 
Philip  attached  great  importance.  Hitherto  it  was 
precisely  in  the  countries  now  united  that  a  difference 
of  standards  had  prevailed,  which  exercised  a  very  dis- 
turbing influence  upon  traffic.  There  was  an  entire 
absence  of  any  centre,  from  which  the  institution  of  a 
regular  system  might  have  proceeded.  Accordingly, 
the  Macedonian  coinage  had  sought  to  attach  itself  to 
others  in  various  directions.  In  the  first  instance,  to 
the  very  ancient  system  of  coinage  in  the  Thracian 
towns  and  tribes  (p.  52).  Then,  when  in  Thrace  the 
Persian  standard,  as  fixed  by  Darius,  was  adopted, — 
the  standard  which,  at  the  very  time  when  the  political 
power  of  the  Persians  was  in  a  condition  of  utter  deca- 
dence, had  widely  spread  even  on  the  European  side 
of  the  seas, — king  Archelaus  likewise  accepted  it  In 
the  times  of  Philip's  reign,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
money  of  Asia  Minor,  as  regulated  by  the  Rhodians, 
had  spread  through  the  whole  of  the  Archipelago. 
According  to  this  standard,  therefore,  Philip,  like 
Euagoras  (voL  iv.  p.  277),  coined  his  royal  silver. 
His  coins  show  the  growth  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  anxious  care  bestowed  upon  the 
interests  of  trade;  for  their  workmanship  \&  more 
careful  than  that  of  the  coins  of  his  predecessors. 
He  treated  the  coinage  of  money  as  a  royalty ;  and 
caused  all  coins  belonging  to  separate  cities  in  his 
dominions  to  be  suppressed,  with  the  exception  of 
those  belonging  to  his  colony  of  Philippi,  which  he 
thereby  wished  to  distinguish,  as  it  were,  as  a  free 
imperial  city.  At  the  same  time  he  introduced  a 
regular  gold  coinage,  which  had  hitherto,  even  in  the 
parts  of  his  territory  most  abounding  in  gold,  been 
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singularly  inconsiderable.    His  gold  piece,  the   Phi-  chap.i. 

lippic  stater,  was  in  value  nothing  else  than  the  Per- 

fidan  daricus^  which  was  current  throughout  all  Greece, 
and  which  was  likewise  the  prototype  of  the  Attic 
gold.  Hereby  he  established  his  position  as  a  prince 
of  equal  rank  as  towards  the  Great  King,  and  by  the 
well-regulated  double  standard  of  the  public  coinage 
of  his  kingdom  introduced  Macedonia  into  the  general 
traffic  of  the  world.* 

After  Philip  had  firmly  established  his  rule,  and  had  Phuip  and 
hereupon  given  to  his  kingdom  such  a  territory,  that  it  oum^ 
could  by  virtue  of  its  own  resources  assert  itself  as  an  in-  loesian. 
dependent  Great  Power,  the  third  chapter  of  his  activity 
commenced,  which  was  concerned  with  the  relation  of 
Macedonia  to  the  surrounding  states  of  the  mainland. 

Towards  the  West  he  had  already  at  an  early  period 
directed  his  attention,  having  entered  into  a  combina- 
tion with  the  most  vigorous  tribe  of  the  Epirotes,  the 
Molossi ;  as  had  been  done  before  him,  and  with  the 
same  intentions,  by  lason  of  Pherae  (vol.  iv.  p.  447). 
The  Molossian  princes  had  always  undergone  manifold 
pressure  at  the  hands  of  the  Illyrians ;  after,  therefore, 
the  latter  had  been  with  so  much  vigour  overthrown 
by  Philip,  it  very  naturally  suggested  itself  to  seek  in 
him  a  support  against  the  conmion  enemy.  For  this 
reason  Aj^bbas,  the  successor  of  Alcetas,  gladly  con- 
sented to  bestow  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Olympias 
upon  Philip  (before  357  B.C.),  in  whom  he  already  re- 
cognised an  ally  mightier  than  himself ;  and  by  means 
of  this  connexion  Philip  found  himself  able  to  exercise 
upon  the  land  of  his  western  neighbours  an  influence, 
and  reserved  it  to  himself  for  an  opportune  moment, 
to  turn  this  influence  fully  to  account  For  he  was  at 
present  occupied  with  the  incomparably  more  impor- 
tant and  difficult  taak  of  bringing  his  relations  with 
the  states  on  his  southern  border  into  the  condition 
necessary  for  the  execution  of  his  plans. 

*  As  to  Philip's  system  of  coinage,  see  J.  Biandis,  p.  250. 
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CHAP.  I.  The  relations  of  Philip  towards  the  Greek  states 
'^j^  resembled  those  which  had  of  old  existed  between 
and  the  Croesus  and  the  cities  of  Ionia.  Neither  of  these 
^*^*  princes  was  an  enemy  of  Hellenism,  or  by  any  means 
desired  its  humiliation ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the 
fullest  recognition  of  Greek  culture  and  of  the  power 
contained  in  it,  which  induced  them  to  make  every 
eflFort  to  render  these  forces  serviceable  to  their  empires, 
which  in  no  other  way  could  attain  to  their  full  deve- 
lopement  But  Philip  approached  incomparably  nearer 
to  Greek  culture  than  the  Lydian  king ;  and  it  was 
therefore  much  easier  for  Philip  to  attach  himself  to 
the  traditions  of  Greek  political  life.  While,  therefore, 
the  Asiatic  prince  saw  no  other  way  before  him  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  objects,  than  that  of  conquest, 
Philip  designed  to  have  himself  acknowledged  by  the 
Greek  states  as  the  leader  and  director  of  their  common 
efforts.  Already  his  ancestors  had  been  recognised  as 
Hellenes ;  he  was  himself  a  pupil  of  Greek  training  ; 
he  had  also  as  victor  at  Olympia  (01.  cvL  i. ;  B.O.  356) 
in  his  own  person  acquired  the  Hellenic  citizenship ; 
now,  his  state,  which  had  become  strong  through  Greek 
culture,  was  to  be  introduced  into  the  Greek  system  of 
states,  and  as  the  most  poweif ul  in  this  group  of  states 
to  assume  the  leadership  over  them. 

The  position  of  affairs  could  not  have  been  more 
promising.  Thebes  had  sunk  back  into  her  former 
impotence ;  and  after  the  death  of  Epaminondas 
Athens  was  the  solitary  state  in  w^hich  the  idea  of  a 
national  policy  survived  ;  but  it  was  merely  a  dreamy 
reminiscence  of  the  past,  which  her  citizens  would  not 
bear  to  renounce,  while  at  the  same  time  they  felt 
themselves  possessed  of  no  vital  powers  for  making 
the  idea  a  reality.  During  the  bloody  feuds,  which  led 
to  no  decisive  result,  a  weariness  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  things,  and  a  desire  for  peace  and  union,  had 
come  to  be  more  and  more  widely  felt ;  and  how  were 
those  ends  to  be  reached  otherwise  than  under  the 
leadership   of  a  state,   which  stood  outside   of  the 
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exhausted  group  of  states,  without  being  a  stranger  chap.  i. 
to  them  ?  When  Philip  took  into  consideration  this 
condition  of  things ;  when  with  his  keen  gknce  he 
I)erceived,  how  the  petty  states  had  degenerated,  how 
the  still  existing  forces  of  population  were  uselessly 
consuming  themselves  in  party  discord,  in  war  and  in 
a  lawless  life  of  mercenary  service,  how  among  the  best 
citizens  many  were  longing  for  a  vigorous  leadership, 
without  finding  the  right  men  for  the  purpose  in  their 
own  people  ;  when  PhUip  could  convince  himself,  how 
in  the  same  measure  in  which  the  &ith  in  the  vitality 
of  the  small  republics  had  sunk,  the  reputation  of 
regal  power  had  risen  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  the  most 
intelligent  Hellenes : — he  naturally  and  necessarily 
arrived  at  the  conviction,  that  the  objects  of  his  per- 
sonal ambition  were  also  that  which  was  historically 
necessary  and  alone  rational,  and  must  thus  in  the 
end  be  also  acknowledged  by  the  Greeks,  in  spite  of 
their  obstinate  local  patriotism  and  of  their  contempt 
for  the  Macedonian  people.  The  national  history  of 
the  Greeks  had  lived  its  life  to  an  end  in  the  orbit  of 
their  native  country,  in  a  more  limited  sense  of  the 
term,  and  under  the  form  of  republican  constitutions  ; 
if  it  was  to  have  a  future,  the  fresh  vigour  of  the 
cognate  peoples  of  the  North  must  be  added,  and  the 
direction  of  the  national  policy  must  pass  into  the  hands 
of  a  prince,  possessing  a  dynastic  power  which  was  inde- 
pendent, and  superior  to  all  the  petty  states  together. 

Philip,  therefore,  trod  exactly  in  the  steps  of  lason  puiip  the 
of  PhersB,  but  stood  in  a  signally  more  advantageous  "J^ 
position,  tiian  that  of  lason  had  been.  For  while  lason 
was  confronted  by  the  Thebans,  who  disputed  the 
hegemony  with  him,  there  existed  at  the  present 
moment  no  Greek  state  capable  of  directing  the  afiairs 
of  Greece.  Athens  issued  forth  in  pitiable  and  mortal 
exhaustion  from  the  Social  War;  of  Sparta  nothing 
was  left  but  her  ancient  obstinacy ;  Thebes  was  after 
the  day  of  Mantinea  incapable  of  holding  her  position, 
and  of  sustaining  the  system  of  policy  which  she  had 


successor 
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CHAP.  I.  begun  in  Thessaly  and  in  Peloponnesus.  With  the 
death  of  Epaminondas  all  the  elements  which  that  great 
statesman  had  united  fell  asunder  again ;  and  there 
remained  nothing  but  an  unhappy  and  pernicious 
excitement.  The  history  of  the  Greek  people  de- 
manded the  leadership  of  a  state  holding  the  primacy  ; 
but  the  primary  position  stood  empty ;  nor  could  it  be 
presumed^  that  among  the  Greek  states  another  would 
come  forward,  and  display  such  a  pre-eminence  in 
power  and  moral  force,  as  to  be  able  to  assert  a  claim 
to  the  hegemony. 
PhUip*8  Moreover,  lason  was  a  prince  who  had  founded  his 
po^.  dominion  by  arbitrary  force ;  he  had  no  nation  to  fall 
back  upon,  and  was  not  secure  in  his  own  house. 
Philip  was  a  legitimate  king,  and  master  of  incompa- 
rably greater  resources ;  he  was  in  league  with  Greek 
states,  an  ally  of  the  Great  King,  and  in  possession  of 
the  most  important  coast-territory;  he  therefore  enjoyed 
an  authority  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  quite  different 
from  that  of  lason,  who  compared  with  rhiJip  was  an 
audacious  adventurer.  Finally,  Philip  was  in  a  quite 
different  degree  equipped  with  the  intellectual  powers, 
indispensable  to  a  prince  desirous  of  transferring  the 
motive  power  of  the  Greek  world  to  the  North ;  he 
had  gone  through  quite  another  schooling  both  abroad 
and  at  home.  He  was  acquainted  with  all  the  re- 
sources of  Greek  statecraft,  and  knew  how  to  employ 
them  for  his  purposes.  Like  Themistocles,  he  con- 
trived to  apply  the  annual  pajnnents  from  the  mines 
to  the  rapid  construction  of  a  navy;  from  Brasidas 
he  had  learnt  to  know  the  weakest  point  of  the  Attic 
power ;  with  Lysander  he  shared  an  utter  unscrupulous- 
ness  in  the  choice  of  means,  and  the  art  of  crippling 
the  power  of  resistance  in  the  several  cities  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  internal  party-divisions  existing  in 
them;  he  was  the  scholar  of  Epaminondas  in  the 
science  of  war,  in  the  policy  of  intervention,  in  the 
settlement  of  cities  as  bases  of  influence  abroad ;  while 
lastly  he  was  the  successor  of  lason  in  the  method  of 
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briiigiiig  into  his  hands  the  hegemony  over  Hellas,  chap.i. 
That  which  had  made  the  Athenians  irresistible  in  the 
days  of  Cimon  and  Pericles,  viz.  rapidity  and  energy 
of  action,  was  now  the  victorious  force  possessed  by 
Philip ;  he  now  stood  in  the  same  relation  towards  the 
Greeks,  in  which  Athens  had  once  stood  towards  the 
slowly-moving  and  irresolute  Peloponnesians ;  forhewas, 
as  the  Athenians  had  been,  at  all  times  ready  to  strike ; 
he  always  advanced  with  rapidity  upon  his  object, 
everywhere  drove  his  adversaries  into  a  position  of  mere 
defence,  and  confounded  them  by  the  unexpectedness 
of  his  attack.  Free  from  nervous  impatience,  he  knew 
how  to  wait  for  the  right  moment,  calmly  to  pause 
when  at  the  very  height  of  success,  and  to  localise  war 
within  definite  limits.  He  therefore  from  the  first 
took  care  not  to  wear  the  aspect  of  a  conqueror  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Persian  kings,  lest  perchance  he 
might  stimulate  the  Greek  states  to  unite  for  a  com- 
mon resistance  and  for  a  struggle  of  despair  against 
him ;  he  rather  sought  to  espy  suitable  opportunities 
for  interference  in  the  aflfairs  of  Greece ;  nor  was  he 
ever  better  satisfied,  than  when  he  found  single  parties 
or  entire  communities  applying  to  him  as  the  mighty 
neighbouring  prince,  to  undertake  the  office  of  a  pro- 
tector of  4those  in  trouble  and  of  an  umpire,  so  that 
he  was  thus  able  gradually  to  accustom  the  Greeks  to 
recognise  a  supreme  authority  resting  in  Ms  hands. 
But  in  order  to  give  to  such  a  position  a  semblance  of 
justification,  he,  like  lason,  could  value  nothing  more 
highly,  than  admission  into  the  Greek  Amphictyony. 
The  occasions  needed  for  the  purpose  very  soon  pre- 
sented themselves. 

Thessaly  was  the  country,  through  which  lay  the  inurven- 
road  to  Hellas.  In  Thessaly  it  behoved  Philip  in  the  ^i^^iy. 
first  instance  to  establish  a  footing,  so  that  he  might 
become  the  next-door  neighbour  of  Interior  Greece. 
With  the  state  of  affairs  in  Thessaly  he  had  become 
sufficiently  acquainted  at  Thebes.  The  Thebans  had 
waged  war  against  the  Tyrannical  dynasty  of  Pherae, 
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CHAP.  I.  and  had  prevented  the  union  by  force  of  the  country. 
It  was  Philip's  task  to  take  up  the  policy  of  Theb€», 
and  for  his  part  to  accomplish  the  tasks  which  she  had 
left  unfulfilled.  Alexander  of  Pherse  (vol.  i  v.  p.  4  5 1 )  had 
been  assassinated  in  the  year  359,  at  the  instigation  of 
his  wife,  by  her  brothers  Tisiphonus,  LycophJon,  and 
Pitholaus.  The  last  two  resumed  the  struffgle  against 
the  Thessalian  nobiUty,  who  were  at  that  time  ^ving 
imder  the  Thebans  in  the  war  against  Phocis.  The 
AleuadsB,  abandoned  by  Thebes,  applied  for  aid  to 
Philip.  He  arrived  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  and 
was  thereby  simultaneously  involved  in  the  Sacred  War, 
which  had  at  that  time  broken  out  He  thus  took  up  the 
policy  of  the  Thebans,  not  only  as  an  adversary  of  the 
Thessalian  tyrants,  but  also  as  an  adversary  of  Phocis. 

Ph4)ci$.  For  agitation  had  long  prevailed  in  the  highlands  of 

Parnassus.  This  country,  which  had  been  only  slightly 
aflfected  by  the  earlier  wars,  was  densely  peopled ;  it 
possessed  a  large  class  of  peasants  and  herdsmen,  whose 
natural  strength  was  still  unused,  and  whose  manners 
were  of  great  simplicity.  The  free  inhabitants  them- 
selves attended  to  their  rural  business ;  an  ancient  law 
in  Phocis  even  prohibited,  or  narrowly  restricted,  the 
possession  of  slaves.  This  state  of  things  changed  in 
the  fourth  century.  In  the  towns  individual  families 
arose,  which  acquired  a  large  amount  of  landed  property 
and  abandoned  the  ancient  usages  of  the  country ;  the 
house  of  Mnaseas  owned  one  thousand  slaves.  Hence* 
forth,  one  family  sought  to  outstrip  the  other ;  jealousy 
and  hostility  grew  apace,  e.g.  between  the  houses  of 
Mnaseas  and  Tbeotimus ;  and  these  relations  of  mutual 
ill- will  led  to  important  consequences,  when  the  Pho- 
cians  were  drawn  forth  out  of  their  former  retire- 
ment, and  introduced  into  the  complications  of  the 
Greek  world.  They  had  little  concern  with  the  general 
national  interests.  The  spirit  animating  them  was  one 
of  defiant  independence  and  hatred  of  their  neighbours, 
of  the  Thessalians  in  particular,  which  already  in  the 
Wars  of  Liberation  had  decided  their  political  attitude 
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(vol.  ii.  p.  274).  In  recent  years  they  had  against  chap.i. 
their  will  submitted  to  the  Theban  hegemony,  and  had, 
even  while  Epaminondas  was  still  alive,  refused  to  fur- 
nish a  contingent  for  service  beyond  their  own  bound- 
aries against  their  friends  the  Spartans  (vol.  iv.  p.  481). 
For  this  conduct  they  were  now,  after  the  battle  of 
Mantinea,  to  be  punished.  For,  in  spite  of  the  warning 
uttered  by  their  great  general,  the  Thebans  were  by  no 
means  minded  immediately  to  renounce  their  position 
as  a  Great  Power,  and  even  attempted  to  draw  the 
reins  of  their  hegemony  over  Central  Greece  tighter 
than  before.  This  stimulated  the  Phocians  to  venture 
upon  the  most  resolute  resistance ;  their  spirit  of  free- 
dom, once  aroused,  grew  after  the  first  successes,  and 
encouraged  them  to  direct  their  eflForts  to  ends  yet 
greater  than  mere  independence  as  towards  Thebes. 
It  was  the  exhaustion  of  the  great  states,  which,  as 
the  example  of  Arcadia  shows,  at  this  time  encouraged 
even  the  lesser  popular  communities  to  come  forth  from 
their  obscurity,  and  to  pursue  a  policy  of  their  own. 
Thus  in  Phocis  also  there  was  awakened  a  new  spirit  of 
state-autonomy  and  of  a  high-flown  craving  for  glory. 

The   Boeotians  were   not    suflBciently    superior   in  Amphie- 
strength  to  their  neighbours,  to  be  able  alone  to  subdue  ^^^^ 
themu     They  therefore  sought  to  take  advantage  of  the  a^^'inft 
ancient  enmity  of  the  Thessalians  against  Phocis,  and        *'.  ^ 
again  of  the  authority  of  Delphi.     Here  they  found  no  (b.*c.  356). 
difficulty  in  drawing  the  officers  of  the  temple  into 
their  interest,  and  causing  the  Pythian  god  to  intervene, 
in  order  through  his  support  to  secure  their  object,  the 
chastisement  of  their  rebellious  vassals.     A  suitable 
occasion  soon  presented  itself  in  the  complicated  fron- 
tier-relations of  the  sacred  district.     Phocian  landed 
proprietors  were  accused  of  having  encroached  upon 
the  domain  of  the  temple.     For  this  the  Council  of  the 
Amphictyons  now  inflicted  a  heavy  pecuniary  penalty ; 
while  in  the  event  of  this  remaining  unpaid,  Phocis 
was  placed  under  the  ban,  and  declared  to  be  land 
escheating  to  the  god. 
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CHAP.  I.       There  existed  from  the  first  in  Phocis  a  party,  which 
recommended  a  compromise,  when  this  storm  gathered 
over  the  country.     But  vehement  demagogues  suc- 
ceeded in  making  every  voice  of  moderation  die  away. 
The  mutual  jealousy  prevailing  among  the  families 
contributed  ite  effects.     For  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
ment stood  the  houses  of  Theotimus  and  of  Euthy- 
crates, — ^the  latter  the  same  man,  between  whom  and 
Mnaseas  a  violent  quarrel  concerning  an  heiress  had 
broken  out  The  family-feud  became  a  political  struggle. 
Moreover,  priestly  guile  had  doubtless  been  concerned 
in  the  arrangement,  according  to  which  tlie  house  of 
Euthycrates,  which  wa*  disliked  at  Delphi,  had  been 
hit  especially  hard  in  the  sentence  of  the  Amphictyons. 
Indignation  at  this  sentence  caused  the  son  of  Euthy- 
crates, Onomarchus,  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
war-party,  where  a  prospect  opened  to  him  of  simulta- 
neously satisfying  his  ambition  and  his  family-hatred. 
Onomarchus  was  reputed  the  real  author  of  the  decisive 
decrees.     At  his^ide  stood  Philomelus,  the  son  of 
Theotimus.     Thdfe  were  bold  and  highly-gifted  men, 
potent  in  word  and    in   deed.      Led  by  them,  the 
popular  assembly  resolved  upon   energetic  resistance 
against  the  demands  of  the  Amphictyons.     But  this 
was  not  deemed  enough.      The  entire  political  rela- 
tions of   the  country  were  to  be   transformed;    for 
every   element  of  vexation  and  hatred,   which  had 
gathered  from  of  old  among  the  Phocians  against 
Delphi,  against  Boeotia,  or  against  Thessaly,  now  came 
to  light ;  bitterest  of  all  was  the  rage  against  Delphi, 
which  was  once  more  allowing  itself  to  be  used  as  the 
tool  of  the  enemies  of  Phocis.   This  temple-state,  it  was 
declared,  could  no  longer  be  tolerated;  the  natural 
guardian  of  the  sanctuary  was  the  Phocian  state,  which 
ought  not  to  permit  such  a  focus  of  hostile  intrigue  to 
continue  to  exist  in  the  heart  of  its  own  district.* 

*  Our  knowledge  of  the  (ten  yean' :  Duris,  op.  Athen.  560)  Phocian 
war  is  entirely  based  upon  Diodorus,  whose  sources  were  Theopompns, 
Demophilus  (the  son  and  oontinner  of  Ephorus),  and  Diyllus  (the  oontiuuer 
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The  Phocian  people  summoned  up  its  energies  for  a  chap.  i. 
new  political  career,  and  deemed  itself  called  to  great 
deeds.  A  general  armament  was  decreed,  and  Pnilo- 
melus  was  chosen  commander,  with  Onomarchus  as  his 
colleague.  Environed  by  bitter  foes,  the  Phocians 
looked  around  for  allies  abroad,  and  placed  their  hopes 
above  all  in  Sparta.  For  the  Spartans,  it  was  remem- 
bered, were  lying  under  the  same  kind  of  sentence  as 
the  Phocians ;  they  had  been  for  the  second  time  con- 
demned by  the  Delphic  authorities  on  account  of  their 
criminal  seizure  of  the  citadel  of  Cadmus,  and  like  the 
Phocians  had  raised  a  protest  against  the  sentence 
(voL  iv.  p.  407).  From  Athens,  too,  support  was 
hoped  for.  Both  these  states,  it  was  thought,  could 
not  possibly  remain  tranquil  supporters  of  the  annihila- 
tion of  an  independent  Phocis,  and  of  the  unconditional 
victory  of  the  Thebano-Thessalian  policy.  PhUomelus 
himself  repaired  to  Sparta,  where  his  plans  met  with 
approval,  and  where  he  received  promises  and  pecuniary 
support,  but  no  real  aid  from  any  quarter. 

The  Phocians  were  left  to  rely  upon  themselves;  Ouihrmk 
and  from  without  they  derived  no  advantage  except  ^^^ 
through  the  tardiness  of  their  adversaries,  who  shrank  War, 
from  decisive  steps.    Philomelus  accordingly  perceived,  oi.  cyi  i 
that  everything  depended  upon  rapid  action ;  by  means 
of  a  bold  advance  he  hoped  to  have  the  best  chance  of 
inducing  his  allies  likewise  to  take  part  in  the  struggle. 
Nor  indeed  was  it  admissible  for  him  to  wait,  until 
the  members  of  the  League  were  in  arms,  established 
themselves  in  the  heart  of  the  country  imder  the  pre- 
text of  protecting  the  temple,  and  controlled  the  con- 

of  Callisthenes).  Besides  him  we  have  Pausanias  and  Justin ;  and  in 
occasional  points  Demosthenes  and  .^chines.  Of.  Flathe,  der  vhohische 
Kriegy  1854. — No  slaves  in  Phocis :  AtheD.  264c. — Quarrel  about  the 
heiress :  Aristot  FolU,  200,  28.  (Aristotle  had  an  immediate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  mother  as  the  friend  of  Mnason,  the  son  of  Mnaseas, 
according  to  TimBeua  ap.  Athen.  u, «.)  The  rape  of  Theano  the  occasion 
of  the  war :  Duiis  ap,  Athen.  660  b.  Sentence  of  the  Amphictyons  in 
August,  356  B.C. — Onomarchus  noXkals  kqI  ficyaXacf  tUcus  vno  reav  *A/i- 
(^uavotwv  ^v  KoralkdiKaa'fitvos  6/ioias  rots  Skkoit  (read  olx  6iJLoms)y  Diod. 
xvL  32.    Diod.,  c  56  and  61,  makes  Onomarchus  and  Philomelus  brothers. 

VOL.    V.  P 
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CHAP.  I.   necting  routes ;  for  the  Phocian  communities  encircled 

Mount  Parnassus,  and  could  from  Delphi  be  very  easily 

hindered  in  their  common  action.     He  therefore  urged 
on  the  armament,  adding  to  it  from  his  own  resources, 
and,  while  outwardly  peace  still  reigned,  anticipated 
PkUcmdua  his  adversaries  by  a  bold  sudden  stroke.     He  occupied 
ai  Delphi,   peipi^i^  where  he  demeaned  himself  with  the  utmost 
(B.a  865).   rigour  £U3  the  guardian  of  the  sanctuary.     Bloody  ven- 
Spring.    geaucc  was  wreaked  upon  the  families  at  Delphi,  which 
were  particularly  hostile  in  their  sentiments  and  offered 
resistance ;  their  lands  were  confiscated ;  the  Locrians 
who  were  coming  up  were  driven  back ;  the  memorials 
of  the  recent  decrees  were  destroyed ;  and  the  Pythia 
herself  was  forced  to  espouse  the  side  of  the  Phocians. 
After  this  decisive  advance,  the  necessity  of  a  single 
leadership  was  felt  even  more  keenly  than  before  ;  and 
on  the  part  of  the  popular  community  all  the  powers 
of  an  absolute  dictatorship  were  conferred  upon  Philo- 
melus,  who  established  his  residence  at  Delphi,  con- 
structed a  fort  commanding  the  ways  of  access  to  it, 
and  issued  a  manifesto  to  the  Greek  nation,  wherein  he 
justified  his  apparent  breach  of  the  peace,  and  solenmly 
declared  his  intention  to  maintain  intact  the  common 
sanctuary  of  Hellas,  and  to  render  an  account  of  the 
treasures  of  Delphi.* 

The  Thebans  were  manifestly  extremely  surprised 
by  the  resolute  bearing  and  energetic  action  of  the 
Phocian  people.  They  had  intended  to  use  Delphi  as 
the  base  of  their  further  operations  for  the  humiliation 
of  the  despised  highlanders ;  instead  of  which  it  had 
become  a  citadel  of  the  foe,  which  they  did  not  venture 
to  approach.  Philomelus,  who  was  forced  to  undertake 
expeditions  of  pillage  in  order  to  support  his  merce- 
naries, even  threatened  the  Boeotian  fix)ntiers ;  and  the 
Thebans  began  to  fear  for  their  country-towns,  whose 
loyalty  was  never  to  be  depended  upon. 

They  accordingly  summoned  an  Amphictyonic  as- 
sembly to  Thermopylae,  where  the  adversaries  of  the 

*  Fort  erected  by  Philomelus  :  Ulrichs,  ReUen,  L  117. 
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Phocians,  the  Thessalians  in  particular,  were  repre-  chap.  i. 
sented.      This  was  a  diet  in  every  respect  illegal ;  'J~l^ 
it,  however,  declared  itself  to  be  the  representative  ty<mic 
body  of  the  Hellenic  nation,  and  claimed  the  rights  of  l^/'^^ 
such  an  assembly.     Fhilomelus  was  placed  under  the  mopyia 
ban ;  and  all  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  in  the  ^^/^ 
name  of  the  Delphic  god  summoned  to  take  part  in  a  oi,  cvi.  2 
Sacred  War.   All  the  tribes  armed,  which  stood  towards  *^^^^^^ 
Thebes  in  the  relation  of  communities  bound  to  furnish        **  ^ 
military  contingents ;  once  more  Thebes  foimd  herself  at 
the  head  of  the  populations  from  Mount  Olympus  to  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  of  the  Locrians,  Dorians,  Thessalians, 
of  the  tribes  of  Mount  (Eta  and  of  the  Pindus-range. 
They  came  in  with  great  ardour  for  war,  not  in  order 
.»  iocour  the  Dd?£e  god  and  hb  Pythia,  but  in 
order  at  last  thoroughly  to  gratify  their  hatred  against 
the  Phocians  (autumn  of  355).     Greece  was  divided 
into  two  camps,  according  as  it  adhered  to  the  one  or 
the  other  side.     For  Phocis  there  was  much  sympathy, 
but  little  aid ;  the  two  Great  Powers  were  crippled,  and 
auxiliaries  came  only  from  Achaia.    Philomelus  there-  Ctniduu 
fore  had  the  greatest  difficulties  to  contend  against ;  J^^ 
and,   although  he  was  originally  a  party-politician,  FhUameius, 
swayed  by  ambitious  designs  and  dynastic  schemes,  he 
yet  ihowi  himself  a  bom  prince,  aid  a  man  of  mighty 
inteUectual  force.     In  his  eyes  everything  depended 
upon  awakening  confidence  in   his  cause,  and  upon 
proving  that  the  Phocians  were  not  a  savage  horde,  but 
ripe  for,  and  capable  of,  independence  as  a  state,  and 
worthy  of  taking  their  place  among  the  other  states. 
He  maintained  discipline  and  order,  and  by  means  of 
energetic   counter-measures   forced  the  enemy,    who 
regarded  his  soldiers  as  sacrilegious  despoilers  of  the 
temple,  and  was  about  to  treat  as  such  those  who  had 
fallen  into  his  hands,  to  concede  to  his  army  equality 
of  treatment  according  to  the  laws  of  war.     But  the 
worst  evils  he  was  unable  to  remove.    They  arose  from 
the  fact,  that  his  power  was  based  upon  mercenaries, 
whom  he  had  rapidly  collected  by  means  of  excessive 

F  2 
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CHAP.  I.  payments  of  money.  His  whole  power  was  therefore  in 
reality  a  money  power.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
would  have  been  miraculous,  had  Philomelus  succeeded 
in  throughout  observing  the  moderation  which  he  had 
made  his  law,  and  which  he  had  openly  recognised  as 
an  obligation  incumbent  upon  him.  The  temptation 
was  too  great.  He  and  his  friends  were  absolute 
masters  of  the  best-filled  treasury  in  Greece, — and  were 
they  fix)m  want  of  money  to  abandon  the  country  to 
its  most  furious  foes  ?  In  point  of  fact,  no  choice  re- 
mained for  the  Phocians,  after  they  had  once  gone  so 
feur.  Accordingly,  a  treasury-oflGice  was  instituted ;  and 
under  its  responsibility  resort  was  had  to  the  temple- 
treasure,  in  tiie  first  instance  probably  only  in  tiie  form 
of  a  loan  taken  from  the  temple,  afterwards,  however, 
with  increasing  boldness  and  recklessness.  The  trea- 
sures, which  had  for  centuries  lain  in  a  sacred  place 
under  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  now  found  their 
way  abroad ;  and  the  more  gold  was  found,  the  more 
was  sought.  The  long-restrained  ill-will  against  the 
priestly  city  gratified  iteelf  by  taking  fuU  ad^^e  of 
its  treasures ;  not  only  was  the  gold  cast  into  the  mint, 
but  the  sacred  relics  too  were  laid  hands  upon,  and 
precious  ornaments  dating  from  the  Heroic  age  were 
seen  glittering  upon  the  necks  of  the  wives  of  the 
captains  of  the  mercenaries.  10,000  talents  (nearly 
£2,500,000)  are  said  at  that  time  to  have  come  into 
circulation  :  nor  were  they  merely  expended  as  pay  to 
the  soldieiy.  but  also  appUed  ab^ad,  in  order  to  ^ 
over  influential  personages,  such  as  Dinicha,  the  con- 
sort of  king  Archidamus  at  Sparta,  or  on  the  other 
hand  to  excite  favourable  sentiments  in  the  camp  of 
the  enemy.*  And  yet  the  Phocians  could  not  secure  a 
control  over  the  fortune  of  ^r. 
Deftat  cmd  After  a  scries  of  successful  contests,  Philomelus  was 
pmoXius,  attacked  in  the  valley  of  the  Cephisus  by  a  superior 
01.  cvii.  1    force,  and  involved  in  a  battie,  which  ended  in  a  defeat 

(B.C.  854). 

*  Dinicha  and  Archidamus  are  accused  of  corruption  hy  Theopompos, 
ap.  Pausan.  iil  10,  3. 
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He  only  escaped  personal  captivity  by  throwing  liim-  chap,  l 

self,  bleeding  from  many  wounds,  into  the  abyss  from  ' 

the  rocky  crags  near  Tithora. 

Apparently,  the  Thebans  regarded  the  cause  of  the  Vioanis 
Phocians  as  lost,  inasmuch  as  about  the  same  time  %^^^ 
they  despatched  their  best  general,  Pammenes,  at  the  0Acvi4 
head  of  5,000  men  through  Macedonia  to  Asia,  where  (»-o-  8^8)- 
he  was  to  support  the  satrap  Artabazus  against  the 
Great  King.  But  they  were  greatly  mistaken,  if  they 
conceived  the  defiant  spirit  of  the  Phocians  to  have 
been  broken.  Even  now  the  moderate  party  in  the 
country  was  imable  to  prevail  Onomarchus,  who  had 
probably  long  borne  with  difficulty  his  subordination 
to  Philomelus,  now  assumed  the  first  place,  and  his 
brother  Phayllus  the  second ;  the  dynastic  character 
of  the  movement  becoming  more  and  more  palpabla 
The  house  of  Euthyceates  stood  like  a  royal  famUy  at 
the  head  of  the  people ;  and,  in  order  to  gratify  the 
ambition  of  that  house,  the  bloody  war  was  continued 
with  fresh  ardour.  There  were  still  more  and  more 
Delphic  treasures  to  be  turned  into  money ;  fresh 
bands  of  soldiery  flowed  in  to  serve  the  free-handed 
prince ;  under  him  Phocis  was  the  first  financial  and 
military  power  in  Hellas.  Fortune  likewise  favoured 
him.  At  Pherae  new  Tyrants  arose.  He  connected 
himself  with  them,  supported  them  with  money,  and 
thereby  secured  freedom  from  molestation  in  his  rear. 
The  Thebans  had  allowed  their  ardour  to  grow  slack, 
while  in  a  foolish  dream  of  playing  the  part  of  a  Great 
Power  they  had  weakened  their  strength  by  imder- 
takings  at  a  distance.  Of  a  sudden  they  found  them- 
selves no  longer  sure  of  their  own  land.  For  Ono- 
marchus made  himself  master  of  all  the  advantages 
belonging  to  an  energetically  conducted  war,  occupied 
Thermopylae,  and  devastated  the  territories  of  the 
confederates  of  Thebes,  in  order  to  render  the  tribes  of 
Mount  (Eta,  the  Dorians  and  Locrians,  heartily  sick 
of  their  obligation  of  furnishing  military  contingents 
to  Thebes.    Hereupon  a  revolt  was  provoked  in  Boeotia 
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CHAP.  I.  itself ;  while  simultaneously  an  expedition  was  under- 

taken  into  Thessaly,   in  order  there  to  secure  the 

victory  to  the  anti-Theban  party. 

It  was  in  Thessaly,  then,  that  the  complications 
ensued,  which  caused  the  Macedonian  king  to  inter- 
vene directly  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Greeks,  precisely 
at  the  time  when,  after  accomplishing  his  more 
immediate  tasks,  he  was  seeking  for  an  opportunity  to 
extend  Ids  influence  upon  the  countries  of  Greece.  No 
opportunity  could  have  been  more  favourable  than 
that  which  now  offered  itself  to  him.  He  had  on  his 
side  not  only  the  ancient  dynastic  families  of  the  land, 
which  claimed  his  aid  against  Lycophron  and  Pitholaus 
(p.  62),  but  also  the  Thessalian  people.  For  the 
Tyrants  of  Pherae  were  hated  throughout  the  country 
on  account  of  the  arbitrary  policy  which  they  had  at 
aU  times  pursued  ;  and  this  aversion  had  naturally  in 
a  high  degree  increased,  since  they  had  allied  them- 
selves with  the  hereditary  enemies  of  Thessaly,  the 
Phocians.  Philip  could  therefore  reckon  upon  vigorous 
support  in  Thessaly  itself ;  he  appeared  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  protector  against  the  savage  mercenary  bands 
which  fed  upon  the  spoils  of  the  temple,  and  which 
had  more  and  more  become  a  plague  to  all  Greece. 
And  yet  he  found  Ids  next  measures  far  from  easy  of 
execution.  At  first,  indeed,  he  without  much  difiiciQty 
drove  back  Phayllus,  who  had  been  despatched 
agomst  him  in  su/port  of  the  Tyrant,.  But.hLupon 
Onomarchus  perceived,  that  Thessalian  affairs  would 
not  admit  of  being  treated  as  matters  of  secondary 
importance.  He  advanced  at  the  head  of  all  his  forces 
from  Boeotia,  and  threw  himself  with  wrathful  energy 
upon  the  n;w  foe,  who  wa^  minded  to  ruin  S 
schemes.*  In  two  great  battles  he  defeated  the  Mace- 
donian king,  so  that  the  latter  only  escaped  pursuit 
with  the  broken  remnants  of  his  army.  The  power 
of  the  AleuadaB  had  thus  been  broken  ;  and  inasmuch 
as  simultaneously  Boeotia,  whose  union  had  been  an 
effort  of  so  much  difficulty,  was  likewise  in  a  state  of 
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utter   dissolution,  Coronea,  the   ancient  confederate  chart. 

city,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Phocians,  and  Orcho-  

menus  again  rising  in  opposition  to  Thebes,  while  the 
Tyrants  of  PhersB  were  eagerly  endeavouring  to 
obtain  for  their  energetic  protector  the  supremacy 
over  all  Thessaly, — it  was  indeed  possible  for  Ono- 
marchus,  who  nowhere  saw  an  enemy  worthy  of  con- 
sideration confronting  him  in  the  field,  to  indulge  in 
the  hope,  that  he  would  succeed  in  founding  a  do- 
minion for  himself  and  his  house,  which  should  unite  a 
great  part  of  the  Greek  mainland  as  a  single  empire. 

But  king  Philip  had  only  marched  home  in  order  Hia  defeat 
to  return  better  armed  to  the  scene  of  the  conflict.  ««<'<'«>^ 
After  the  lapse  of  a  few  months  he  was  again  in  ^^^^i^^) 
Thessaly,  at  the  head  of  20,000  foot  and  3,000  horse. 
Here  he  contrived  to  turn  to  excellent  account  the 
hatred  of  Phocis,  which  had  been  provoked  afresh  by 
the  last  war ;  he  fired  the  troops  with  the  thought, 
that  they  were  fighting  for  a  sacred  cause,  and  gained 
a  bloody,  but  complete,  victory.     More  than  6,000  of 
the  enemy  fell  in  the  field,  while  3,000  prisoners  were 
cast  into  the  sea  as  sacrilegious  violators  of  the  temple. 
Onomarchus  himself    fell,   and  his  dead  body  was 
nailed  to  the  cross  (spring  of  352  B.a).* 

The  king  pacified  Thessaly,  and,  after  expelling  the 
Tyrants,  immediately  occupied  the  positions  of  the 
greatest  moment  to  himself,  which  he  had  long  re- 
solved never  to  relinquish  again;  viz.  Pagasse,  the 
most  important  harbour  of  all  Thessaly,  and  the  pen- 
insula of  Magnesia,  which  controlled  the  port,  and  the 
possession  of  which  was  of  decisive  significance  for  the 
mastery  over  all  Thessaly.  In  order  at  the  same  time 
to  be  credited  with  some  popular  measure,  he  declared 
Pherae,  the  city  of  the  Tyrants,  to  be  a  free  city,  and 
was  hereupon  loudly  celebrated  as  the  saviour  of 
Thessaly,  as  the  benefactor  of  the  Hellenes,  and  as  the 
avenger  of  Apollo. 

Meanwhile,  the  party  opposed  to  him  was  anything 

*  Death  of  Onomarchus :  Diod.  xyL  61. 
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CHAP.  r.  but  annihilated.     Pliayllus  became  leader  of  the  Pho- 

"^^^i       clans ;  and  it  redounded  to  his  advantage,  that  the 

"        victory  of  Philip  had  excited  terror  among  the  other 

Hellenes,  and  had  roused  them  from  their  inaction. 

They  beheld  t^^e  Macedonian  king— of  whom  they  had 

been  accustomed  to  think  only  as  of  a  potentate  on 

the  distant  frontiers  of  the  Greek  world,  and  who  was 

known  to  them  as  a  dangerous  neighbour  in  the  region 

of  the  colonies  alone, — suddenly  powerful  in  Thessaly, 

and  standing  with  a  victoriouB  army  on  the  boundary 

of  Interior  Greece.      The  Athenians  without  delay 

manned  a  fleet,  and  occupied    Thermopylse.      Had 

Philip  continued  his  advance,  in  order  to  fight  out  the 

Sacred  War,  he  would  have  united  Phocis,  Athens, 

and  Sparta,  in  an  armed  alliance,  and  have  driven 

them  to  pursue  an  ene^etic  national  policy.      Such 

was  not  his  intention.    There  stiU  remained  more 

dedicatory   ^fts    and   temple-vessels    to    melt   into 

money  ;  succour  arrived  from  Sparta  and  Achaia,  and 

the  Tyrants  of  Pherse  as  fugitive  partisans  supported 

and  Pha-    the  war  of  pillage  in  the  territory  of  Locria     Phayllus 

J^^j^     died  with  Ms  spirit  unbroken,  after  he  had  appointed 

of  affairs    lus  ncphcw  PhalsBcus,  the  son  of  Onomarchus,  his  suc- 

»  Phoeu.   cessor ;  the  captainship  in  war  had  become  a  hereditary 

princely  power.* 

But  gradually  the  pecuniary  resources  failed.  The 
war  slackened  ;  it  degenerated  into  a  border-feud,  which 
dragged  on  year  after  year  without  arriving  at  any 
decision,  and  which,  like  an  open  sore,  exhausted  all 
the  healthy  forces  of  the  population.  More  and  more 
fields  were  left  untilled  ;  more  and  more  homesteads 
were  burnt  down,  and  fruit-trees  felled  ;  while  the  in- 
habitants were  barbarised  by  the  sufferings  resulting 
from  the  war,  which  was  carried  on  from  year  to  year, 
without  its  being  very  clear  with  what  object  Bceotia 
aad  Locris  exhausted  their  strength,  while  the  state  of 
mercenaries  was  inevitably  doomed  to  a  thorough  col- 

PhatecUB,  nephew  {qiugrt  and  adopled  son  ?  Wesseling  ad  Diod. 
36)  of  Phayllus  :  Diod.  SchoL  .iGschin.  iL  130 ;  Paus&n.  x.  2,  6. 
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lapse.     Neither  side  could  obtain  a  result  worthy  of  chap.  i. 

such  enormous  sacrifices.     Everything  remained  un-  

decided  except  that  which  king  Philip  had  intended. 
He  alone  had  secured  any  advantage. 

His  dominion  now  extended  from  the  gold-mines  of  PhUip 
Thrace  to  Thermopylae.  Thessaly,  the  land  so  indis-  7^^;^ 
pensable  to  him  witli  its  abundant  resources,  which  had  ou  ctI.  4 
never  before  been  united  under  the  control  of  a  single  t^^-  ^^2). 
ruler,  and  had  therefore  never  before  been  fairly  turned 
to  account,  was  at  his  feet,  and  the  strongest  natural 
boundary,  Mount  Olympus  with  its  passes,  no  longer 
existed  for  him ;  the  military  contingents  of  the  Thessa- 
lians,  above  all  their  cavalry,  were  at  his  disposal ;  in 
the  Pagassean  Gulf  he  possessed  a  new  naval  station  on 
the  shores  of  the  Greek  sea,  and  in  the  port-dues  levied 
there  a  new  and  rich  source  of  income*  And  all  this 
he  had  achieved,  not  as  a  conqueror  taking  by  force, 
but  as  a  friend  and  benefactor  of  the  country,  fighting 
for  a  just  and  national  cause,  on  behalf  of  order  and 
sacred  usage  against  Tyranny  and  miUtery  despotism, 
and  had  achieved  it  after  such  a  fashion,  that  those 
whom  he  had  aided  would  be  also  unable  to  spare  him 
in  the  future.  He  letained  the  threads  in  his  hands ; 
he  had  thrown  the  bridge  across  into  Interior  Hellas, 
and  calmly  waited,  till  the  hour  should  arrive  for  cross- 
ing it.  In  the  meantime  the  Hellenes,  in  particular 
the  immediate  neighbours  of  Southern  Thessaly,  them- 
selves did  more  than  any  foreign  foe  could  have  done 
thoroughly  to  consume  the  power  of  resistance  remain- 
ing in  Hellas ;  and,  after  securing  Thessaly,  Philip  was 
all  the  more  able  calmly  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
tasks  demanding  it  in  the  North.  An  empire  such  as 
his  claimed  the  presence  of  the  king  at  the  greatest 
variety  of  points ;  nowhere  existed  a  fixed  usage,  every- 
thing was  in  a  state  of  generation,  and  he  was  the  soul 
of  the  whole.  Accordingly,  the  rapidity  of  his  marches, 
which  excited  the  astonishment  of  all  the  world,  was 

*  Port-  and  market-dues  as  a  royalty  of  Philip :   Dem.  i.  22 :  tovs 
\iyA9a$  Koi  rhs  ayopas  KOpnovoOai, 
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CHAP.  I.  one  of  the  most  effectual  means,  whereby  he  made  his 

empire  firm  and  strong. 

PkiUpim.  ^TL  the  autumn  of  352  he  stood  in  Thrace ;  forced  the 
Tkrat€.  -  chiefs  there  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy ;  advanced 
Sto^il  as  fer  as  the  waters  of  the  Pontus;  and  concluded 
treaties  of  amity  with  Cardia  on  the  Hellespont,  with 
Byzantium  and  Ferinthus.*  About  the  same  time  he 
extended  his  power  in  the  direction  of  the  Adriatic, 
erected  forts  in  the  lUyrian  country,  and  accustomed 
the  priuces  of  Epirus  to  submit  to  his  ordinances. 
Finally  he  had  also  £rom  Thessaly  already  opened 
communications  with  Euboea,  in  order  to  secure  friends 
in  this  important  island,  and  was  incessautly  ensaged 
in  eitendiSi  hi.  conbi..tio.«B  in  aU  directio^  SS 
actrairing  influence  on  every  coaA 

These  were  introductory  measures,  which  gently 
prepared  future  steps,  while  in  localities  nearer  to  his 
dominions  he  set  about  executing  \m  previously  pre- 
pared plans  with  full  vigour.  One  of  the  principal 
among  these  was  the  complete  subjection  of  the  Chal- 
cidian  peninsulas. 
PhUip  and  It  is  true  that  since  the  fall  of  Amphipolis  affairs 
oiyruhvs.  nowhere  wore  a  more  peaceful  «ispect,  than  in  the 
regions  in  question.  While  in  Central  Greece  the  war 
raged  and  everything  was  unhinged,  prosperity  and 
wealth  prevailed  among  the  Olynthians  and  the  cities 
confederated  with  them.  For  they  had  nothing  to  fear 
either  from  Athens  or  from  Sparta ;  and  was  not  the 
single  neighbour,  who  would  have  inflicted  damage 
upon  them,  their  best  friend  (p.  51)  ?  He  had  proved 
himself  such  by  his  acts ;  to  him  they  owed  the  exten- 
sion and  rounding-off  of  their  territory,  for  he  had 
abandoned  to  them  Potidsea  and  Anthemus ;  he  be- 
stowed gifts  upon  their  citizens;  favoured  their  city 
by  manifold  concessions  ;  permitted  their  capitalists  to 
take  a  lucrative  share  in  the  working  of  the  mines,  now 
flourishing  with  unprecedented  vigour ;  extended  their 
rights  of  pasture  ;  and  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  their 

*  Philip  in  Thrace  :  Diod.  xvL  34,  tt  seq^ 
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prosperity.     In  this  attitude  of  Philip  the  Olynthians  chap,  l 
recognised  the  old  Macedonian  policy,  such  as  abready 
king  Perdiccas  had  pursued  towards  them ;  and  they 
thought  to  have  all  the  less  reason  for  mistrust,  inas- 
much as  they  might  consider  that  even  the  present 
monarchy,  engaged  as  it  was  in  eflforts  for  a  further 
advance,  must  necessarily  attach  some  value  to  their 
friendship.     But  since  the  Macedonian  kingdom  spread 
with  so  bold  a  self-assurance  in  every  direction,  and 
developed  a  systematic  policy  of  asserting  itself  as  a 
Great  Power,  the  Olynthians  after  all  began  to  be  dis- 
quieted by  their  position  next  to  a  neighbour  so  vastly 
superior  in  strength,  whose  conquests  surrounded  their 
territory  like  an  island.    They  felt  as  if  they  were  sitting 
before  tiie  lair  of  a  beast  of  prey,  on  whose  humour  alone 
it  depended,  when  it  would  stretch  forth  its  claws 
upon  a  victim  which  could  not  escape  it.     They  lived 
in  a  constant  condition  of  terror,  which  increased  or 
diminished  according  as  Philip  and  his  army  were 
more  or  less  remote  &om  them.     This  disquietude  was 
further  heightened  by  the  fact,  that  the  Olynthians 
were  not  a  single  city  community,  but  a  group  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  towns,  each  of  which  contained  parties 
in  mutual  hostility  against  one  another.     For  Philip 
had  taken  care  to  have  in  the  communities  of  all  the 
towns    adherents,    who   advocated  an  imconditional 
alliance  with  Macedonia  as  the  one  true  policy  of  the 
Chalcidians,  and  who  kept  him  informed  of  every  sign 
of  movements  in  a  contrary  direction.     And  yet  the 
feeling  in  favour  of  independence,  which  was  so  deeply 
rooted  in  all  Greek  conmiimities,  and  the  love  of  liberty 
once  more  gained  the  upper  hand ;  the  national  parties 
in  the  confederate  towns  combined,  and  it  Was  resolved 
to  see,  how  far  it  was  still  permitted  to  them  to  pursue 
a  policy  of  their  own.    For,  although  apparently  enjoy- 
ing equal  rights  of  independence,  they  yet  already 
stood  in  a  relation  of  vassalage  to  Macedonia,  since  in 
the  treaty  of  alliance  they  had  undertaken  to  carry  on 
war  conjointly  with  her  against  Athens,  or  conjointly 
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CHAP.  I.  with  her  to  conclude  peace.      This   was  the  price 

exacted  for  Potidaea  and  Anthemus ;  for  tow  could 

the  king  have  given  up  such  cities  as  these  to  a 
neighbouring  state,  without  having  assured  himself  of 
its  alliance?  It  was  therefore  from  the  Olynthians 
that  the  first  offence  against  the  treaties  proceeded, 
when,  without  asking  Philip,  they  entered  into  peace- 
negotiations  with  Athens,  which  was  already  in  arms 
against  the  king,  so  as  at  least  to  claim  for  themselves 
the  right  of  neutrality.  The  earliest  of  these  trans- 
actions are  probably  contemporaneous  with  the  Mace- 
donian  campaigns  i  Theasal^* 
oiyruhua  Siucc  this  proceeding  the  relations  between  Philip 
A^eru  ^^^  *^®  confederation  of  cities  had  been  the  reverse  of 
easy ;  but  neither  side  was  inclined  to  bring  about  an 
open  rupture.  The  king  came  into  contact  with  the 
territory  of  the  cities  on  his  expeditions  to  Thrace  ;  he 
let  them  perceive  his  power,  he  warned  and  threatened, 
but  did  nothing  on  his  side  to  break  the  peace.  The 
Olynthians,  on  the  other  hand,  imder  the  guidance  of 
the  national  party,  went  a  step  further,  by  requesting 
military  aid  from  the  Athenians  for  the  protection  of 
their  frontiers.  This  already  amounted  to  a  decided 
demonstration  against  Philip,  who  could  not  possibly 
be  expected  to  tolerate  the  appearance  of  hostile  troops 
in  the  territory  of  his  allies.  There  was  now  nothing 
needed  but  chance  occasions,  in  order  to  bring  the  war 
to  an  outbreak.  Such  ah  occasion  presented  itself, 
when  the  king  demanded  that  one  of  his  step-brothers. 
Embassy  ^\iq  had  taken  refuge  at  Olynthus,  should  be  given  up. 
Olynthians  Hcrcupon  the  city  took  the  decisive  step,  by  sending 
to  Athens,  euvoys  to  Athens,  with  instructions  to  conclude  an 
(aa  349)f   offensive  and  defensive  alliance  against  Macedonia. 

*  Conclusion  of  peace  between  Olynthus  and  Athens:  smnmer  of 
352  B.C.  according  to  Schafer,  Dtmosth.,  iL  114.  The  negotiations  with 
Athens  amounted  to  an  '^offence  against  the  treaties,"  in  so  far  as  ac- 
cording to  the  sense  of  those  treaties  Olynthus  had  eyidently  renounced 
an  independent  foreign  policy.  This  is  quite  reconcileable  with  the  state- 
"nent  in  Chap.  iii.  ir^ra,  that  a  real  breach  of  the  treaties  could  not  be 
roved  against  the  Olynthians. 
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Everything  now  depended  upon  the  result  of  this  chap.  i. 
embassy.  Olynthus  and  Athens  were  the  two  states 
alone  remaining  in  possession  of  resources  for  resistance. 
A  combination  between  them  was  therefore  also  what 
Philip  had  from  the  first  endeavoured  to  prevent.  If 
Olynthus  was  lost  like  Amphipolis,  Pydna,  and  Me- 
thone,  then  Athens  alone  was  left.  What  then  was 
the  condition  of  things  at  Athens  ?  What  had  been 
her  course  of  conduct  during  the  period  of  the  growth 
of  the  Macedonian  power  ?  Was  she  able  and  resolved, 
to  enter  upon  a  decisive  struggle  on  her  own  behalf 
and  on  that  of  the  Hellenes  against  Philip  of  Mace- 
do!nia,  whose  intentions  with  regard  to  Greece  could 
no  longer  be  matter  of  doubt  since  his  proceedings  in 
the  vicinity  of  Thermopylae  ? 


CHAPTER  IL 


THE  POLlCr  AND  INTELLECTUAL  LIFE  OF  ATHENS  UP 
TO  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  PUBLIC  CAREER  OF 
DEMOSTHENES. 

CHAP.  II.  Since  Athens  had  freed  herself  from  the  Thirty 
Sistory  Tyrants,  she  involuntarily  again  and  again  returned  to 
ofAuic  the  courses  of  her  ancient  policy,  endeavouring  to 
^^^'  extend  her  dominion,  and  to  acquire  influence  over  the 
general  affairs  of  Greece.  She  was  unable  to  forget  her 
past,  while  at  the  same  time  the  interests  of  her  trade 
demanded  that  she  should  recover  maritime  power 
and  confederates.  But  the  great  difference  between 
the  new  and  the  old  Athens  lay  in  this :  that  it  was 
now  no  longer  the  entire  civic  community,  which  of 
one  accord  desired  progress,  and  that  its  efforts  had  no 
endurance.  Athens  betrayed  her  exhaustion  ;  and 
when  she  had  made  a  vigorous  advance,  she  soon  sank 
back  into  an  attitude  of  fatigue,  asd  craved  for 
nothing  but  a  tranquil  enjojrment  of  liie,  and  undis- 
turbed comfort  within  the  limited  sphere  of  her  civic 
life.  The  other  difference  lies  in  the  circumstance,  that 
the  policy  of  old  Athens  had  always  developed  itself 
out  of  itself  by  virtue  of  a  certain  necessity,  while  now 
impulses  to  a  more  vigorous  course  of  action  invariably 
came  from  without,  so  that  the  policy  of  the  Athenians 
was  determined  by  special  opportunities,  and  depended 
upon  outward  accidents. 

It  was  thus  that  Athens,  her  action  being  impelled 
by  foreign  states,  had  become  involved  in  the  Coriii. 
thian  War ;  and  after  she  had,  exhausted  and  dis- 
couraged by  heavy  losses,   concluded  peace,  it  was 
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again  the  events  in  Boeotia  which  had  determined  the  chap.  ir. 
Athenian  policy.     Indeed,  even  the  parties  at  home, 
to  whose  influence  the  resolutions  of  the  citizens  were 
subject,  were  distinguished  from  one  another  according 
to  their  relations  towards  the  foreign  states. 

Now,  the  formation  of  these  parties  was  not  based 
upon  any  new  principles  of  policy;  but  in  them  there 
merely  reappeared  in  an  altered  shape  the  old  ten- 
dencies. For  while  the  one  party  disapproved  of  a 
one-sidedly  democratic  policy,  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
warnings  of  experience  still  continued  to  seek  to  bring 
about  a  good  understanding  with  Sparta,  the  other 
clung  to  the  principle,  that  the  strength  of  the  state 
lay  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  that  the  state 
ought  to  be  fortmed  against  Sparta  by  means  of  an 
alliance  with  other  states  of  the  same  kind  of  consti- 
tution. This  could  not  at  the  present  time  be  any 
longer  effected  by  force,  in  the  way  in  which  Alcibiades 
had  desired  to  bring  it  about,  when  he  made  Athens  the 
centre  of  all  the  democratic  parties  in  Greece ;  but  it 
was  necessary  by  means  of  the  peaceable  establishment 
of  a  connexion  with  states  of  cognate  tendencies  to 
support  the  city,  and  to  endeavour  to  relieve  it  from 
the  dangerous  isolation  in  which  it  stood.  And  thus 
it  wore  the  aspect  of  a  piece  of  providential  good 
fortune,  when  .immediately  after  the  deepest  humilia- 
tion of  Athens  a  mighty  change  took  place  in  Boeotia, 
which  burst  asunder  its  ancient  alliance  with  Sparta, 
and  by  virtue  of  an  inner  necessity  placed  the  country 
on  the  side  of  the  Athenians. 

This  turn  in  affairs  was  immediately  recognised  as  a 
great  advantage  at  Athens ;  and  upon  it  was  based  the 
formation  of  the  party,  which  during  the   ensuing  ^^ 
decads  united  in  its  ranks  the  best  elements  of  the  Baotian 
community,  and  gave  the  most  vigorous  impulses  to  ^^^2^' 
the  life  of  the  state.     This  party  established  as  its 
principle  the  closest  alliance  with  Thebes.     This  com- 
bination, which  it  had  been  in  vain  sought  to  bring 
about  at  the  sword's  point,  was  now  by  peaceable  means 
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CHAP.  II.  to  be  made  a  reality  redounding  to  the  welfare  of 
either  state.  Boeotia  and  Attica  were  naturally  called 
upon  to  join  hands  as  a  land-  and  a  sea-power  ;  neither 
state  had  cause  to  fear  the  other,  or  could  derive  aught 
but  benefit  from  its  neighbour.  The  friendship  of 
Thebes  made  Attica  secure  as  to  her  passes  in  the 
north,  and  equally  so  as  to  the  Eubcean  sea.  United, 
they  formed  a  power,  which  no  other  in  Greece  could 
defy. 

Such  was  the  programme  of  the  Boeotian  party, — ^a 
simple  and  clear  plal  of  action,  the  healthy  a!ad  fekle 
germ  of  a  new-Attic  policy,  and  the  revival  of  the  old 
popular  party  upon  a  basis  in  accordance  with  the 
demands  of  the  times.  This  policy  rested  not  merely 
on  general  principles  and  views,  but  also  on  personal 
relations  of  the  most  intimate  character,  on  mutual 
services  performed  in  days  of  great  danger  for  the 
attainment  of  the  highest  purposes  of  state.  These 
rapidly  led  to  a  warm  feeling  of  elective  aflSnity,  to  a 
political  sympathy,  which  had  a  clear  title  to  the 
removal  of  aU  earlier  sentiments  of  ill-wiU.  The  «  men 
of  Phyle,"  as  the  heroes  were  called,  who  had  from  the 
first  taken  part  in  the  work  of  the  Liberation,  were  also 
the  leading  statesmen  of  the  Restoration  (vol.  iv.  p.  59). 
Thrasybulus  and  Cephalus  concluded  the  first  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  with  Tnebes ;  the  same  ten- 
dency was  shared  by  the  eminent  orator  Leodamas  of 
Achamse,  by  Aristophon  the  Hazeniean  (voL  iv.  p.  62), 
and  by  Thrasybulus  of  Collytus.* 
and  its  Although  this  party  was  so  rich  in  efficient  members, 

opponeiuaj  although  its  tendency  was  so  genuinely  patriotic,  so 
thoroughly  lustified  by  the  existing  state  of  things, 
and  iiaei-'so  truly  ised  upon  hStorical  necessity, 
yet  it  met  with  manifold  contravention.  It  was  the 
party  of  movement  and  of  opposition  to  Sparta. 
Thrasybulus  was  the  companion-in-arms  of  Alcibiadea 
(vol.  iii.  p.  445) ;  and  Aristophon  was  the  son  of  De- 
mostratus,  who  had  been  the  most  zealous  supporter 

''^  Ql  (Vl  4vX§,  Lys.  xiL  52  ;  oi  ovyKariXdovrts  diro  ^Xrjsy  xiiL  77. 
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of  the  Sicilian  expedition  (vol.  iii.  p.  324).     For  this  chap.  ii. 
reason  all  who  were   afraid  of  a  new  quarrel  with  ~ 

Sparta  and  of  new  dangerous  undertakings,  all  the 
enemies  of  democracy  and  of  democratic  agitation, 
were  among  the  opponents  of  the  Boeotian  party. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  was  opposed  by  the  dema- 
gogues proper,  such  as  Agyrrhius  (vol.  iv.  p.  280), 
because  they  would  not  hear  of  any  disturbance  of 
a  comfortable  prosperity,  and  of  the  imposition  of 
sacrifices  upon  the  citizens.  Hereupon,  the  influence 
of  Thrasybulus  and  his  associates  was  driven  into  the 
background  by  the  appearance  on  the  stage  of  Conon, 
who  had  been  out  of  connexion  with  the  period  in 
which  the  new  relations  towards  Thebes  had  formed 
themselves.  Nor  did  the  men,  who  attached  them- 
selves most  closely  to  Conon,  viz.  Iphicrates  and  Timo- 
theus,  ever  thoroughly  enter  into  the  points  of  view 
adopted  by  the  Theban  party;  they  were  pix)bably 
hampered  in  their  judgment  of  the  political  situation 
by  Attic  pride.  But  the  most  decided  adversary  of 
the  party  was  Callistratus  of  Aphidna,  the  foremost 
orator  of  his  day  at  Athens.  Although  a  nephew  of 
Agyrrhius,  he  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Theban 
oligarchs;  and,  although  as  a  good  patriot  he  with- 
stood every  act  of  force  on  the  part  of  Sparta,  he  was 
yet  far  more  decisively  prejudiced  against  Thebes. 
He  was  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  a  third 
capital  in  Greece,  and  of  a  Boeotia,  united  under  the 
supremacy  of  Thebes,  in  the  rear  of  Athens.  In  other 
words,  he  recurred  to  the  principles  of  the  policy  of 
Cimon,  in  desiring  to  see  the  direction  of  national 
affairs  retained  by  the  two  ancient  primaiy  states; 
and  he  thought  he  might  hope  to  find  the  right  form 
in  which  to  bring  about  this  result,  if  the  encroach- 
ments of  Sparta  were  prevented  by  a  firm  course  of 
action  and  a  resolute  bearing.  But  if  Thebes  put  her- 
self undulv  forward,  he  held  that  the  confusion  which 
had  existed  of  old  would  simply  be  increased.  In  no 
case  was  he  willing  to  see  Athens  bound  down  to  sup- 

VOL.    v.  G 
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CKAP.  IT.  port  Thebes ;  she  was  to  reserve  to  herself  the  power 
of  acting  at  any  and  every  time  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  policy  which  he  advocated  with  great 
talent  and  in  all  sincerity,  was  therefore  that  of  re- 
serving perfect  freedom  of  action.  But  this  policy 
was  in  its  whole  tendency  a  faint-hearted  one,  which 
never  glanced  beyond  the  tasks  of  the  hour,  which 
lacked  all  great  aims,  and  was  therefore  incapable  of 
iuBpiring  enthusiasm  in  the  citizens  and  deciding  them 
to  vigorous  resolves.  This,  however,  was  precisely  the 
cause  why  it  found  a  ready  response  ;  for  it  seemed  to 
be  the  most  cautious  and  prudent  of  policies.* 

The  Boeotian  party  was  accordingly,  in  spite  of  all 
the  sympathy  which  Thebes  excited  by  her  struggle 
for  liberation,  unable  to  carry  its  views,  until  again 
an  outside  event  occurred,  which  put  an  end  to 
this  hesitation.  The  lawless  attempt  of  Sphodrias 
(vol.  iv.  p.  360)  made  it  clear  even  to  the  dullest 
eye,  that  Sparta  desired  to  have  no  allies,  but  only 
subjects,  in  Greece ;  to  wage  war  against  her  was  there- 
fore ordained  by  the  necessity  of  self-preservation. 
Hereupon,  Cephalus  carried  the  conclusion  of  the 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Thebes;  the 
civic  community  braced  itself  to  fresh  exertions,  and 
all  the  parties  in  the  state  now  co-operated  with  the 
Boeotian,  f 

There  was  no  lack  of  the  elements  requisite  for 
pursuing  the  new  aims  now  adopted.  Tlie  Athenians 
possessed  generals  of  proved  merit,  who  hailed  with 
joy  the  opportunity  for  new  deeds;  they  possessed 
experienced  statesmen,  who  were  able  to  provide  that 
the  agitation  of  the  moment  should  result  in  a  perma- 
nent strengtliening  of  the  state.  Callistratus  by  no 
means  evaded  this  task  ;  for  although  he  diflfered  from 
the  now  dominant  party  with  regard  to  the  ultimate 

♦  Demagogic  connexions  of  Callistratus :  Boeckh,  PvbL  Ec.  of  Ath, 
vol.  i.  p.  3()6  [Eng,  Tr.]  ;  Schafer,  Demosth,  i.  12.  As  to  his  grandlather, 
of.  vol.  ii.  p.  453. 

+  Popular  decree  of  Cephalus  :  Dinarch.  i.  39 ;  Xen.  JTdUn,  v.  4^  34 : 


m  notch 
ions. 
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objects  in  view,  he  yet  approved   of  whatever  re-  chap.  ii. 
dounded  to  the  advantage  of  the  power  of  Athens,  in  ~ 

particular  by  sea,  where  she  could  most  independently 
assert  herself  as  towards  Sparta  and  as  towards 
Thebes  alike;  and  he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  show, 
that  his  standpoint  too  was  far  from  excluding  a 
vigorous  onward  movement  on  the  part  of  his  native 
city.  With  him  worked  Aristoteles  of  Marathon  and 
other  men,  who  offered  a  splendid  testimony  to  the 
fact,  that  the  higher  kind  of  statesmanship  had  not 
yet  died  out  at  Athens,  and  that  there  was  no  lack  of 
organising  talent  there. 

The  thorough  and  methodical  character  of  their  Fivnnriai 
proceedings  is  proved  by  the  institutions  dating  from  J"^ 
the  year  of  Nausinicus  (vol.  iv.  p.  366).  The  classes 
and  the  principle  of  the  financial  census,  as  established 
by  Solon,  were  retained,  in  order  that  on  the  basis  of 
this  principle  the  actual  property  of  the  citizens  as 
well  as  of  the  resident  aliens  might  be  officially  ascer- 
tained ;  but  the  earlier  usage  was  changed  in  im- 
portant points,  especially  in  this  :  that  in  all  the 
classes  there  was  entered  as  the  capital  subject  to  taxa- 
tion not  the  entire  property,  but  only  part  of  it.  This 
part  in  the  lowest  class  corresponded  roughly  to  the 
yearly  income  from  its  property ;  in  the  case  of  the 
wealthier  classes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of 
the  property  liable  to  taxation  proportionately  in- 
creased ;  while,  however,  at  the  same  time  the  citizens 
were  reassured  by  the  fact,  that  in  none  of  the  pro- 
perty-classes were  the  claims  of  the  state  allowed  to 
extend,  to  their  capital  itself,  the  interest  of  it  being 
always  alone  in  question,  of  which  eventually  a  certain 
percentage  was  to  be  contributed.  The  measure  there- 
fore amounted  to  nothing  more  than  an  income-tax 
graduated  on  a  fair  scale  of  proportion. 

A  second  innovation  consisted  in  the  establishment 
of  associations,  in  which  the  contributions  for  the 
requirements  of  the  state  were  to  be  collected  without 
the  immediate  participation  of  tlie  government.     The 

G    '2 
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CHAP.  II.  1,200  richest  citizens,  elected  out  of  the  ten  tribes, 

formed  twenty  unions  or  Symmories ;  and  again  the 

richest  out  of  every  symmory,  fifteen  from  each, 
formed  together  a  smaller  college,  that  of  the  Three 
Hundred,  whose  duty  it  was  to  assess  the  pajrment  of 
the  war-tax  imposed  upon  the  community,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  cover  deficiencies  by  advances. 
The  new  A  beginning  was  made  with  a  not  inconsiderable 
^ZtiiZ  levy  of  taxation,  which  produced  300  talents  (£73,000 
of  Athens,  circ).  With  this  sum  a  new  armament  was  com- 
?}J^^>,o,  Di^iiced  ;  100  ships  of  war  were  built,  and  10,000  men 
placed  under  arms ;  the  maritime  supremacy  of  Athens 
being  restored  on  essentially  new  principles  (vol.  iv. 
p.  368).  For  the  first  time  a  league  of  states  was 
called  into  life,  which  was  based  on  the  foundation  of 
impartial  justice,  an  association  which  could  not  be 
taken  advantage  of  for  the  purposes  of  any  one  state, 
but  which  served  the  well-understood  interests  of  all 
those  concerned  in  it.  '  Athens  was  to  possess  no 
rights,  except  such  as  were  necessary  in  order  to  give 
unity  and  strength  to  the  League.  No  state  could 
dispute  with  her  the  position  of  a  directing  primacy, 
or  deny  to  her  generals  the  conduct  of  the  common 
undertakings.  Athens  necessarily  became  the  seat  of 
the  permanent  Federal  Council,  at  which  all  the  states 
were  represented  with  equal  rights  of  voting.  Any 
possibility  of  encroachment  was  prevented  by  the  pro- 
hibition of  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
states,  of  the  despatch  of  troops  to  garrison  con- 
federate towns,  and  of  the  arbitrary  advance  of  any 
demand  or  arbitrary  levy  of  any  contribution.  Nor 
was  any  Federal  treasure  formed,  which  again  might 
have  been  transferred  into  the  property  of  the  Attic 
state  ;  but  the  larger  states  furnished  their  own  vessels, 
while  the  smaller  paid  their  contributions  according  to 
the  resolutions  arrived  at  in  common. 

The  ideas  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  new 
Federal  policy  had  their  origin  at  Athens.  But  before 
they  were  definitively  fixed,  an   understanding  was 
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brought  about  with  those  states  whose  support  it  was  chap,  ii, 

pre-eminently  necessary  to  secure,  unless  operations  

were  to  be  commenced  with  nothing  beyond  an  empty 
programme.  Among  those  states  were  Chios,  which 
had  adhered  to  Athens  even  after  the  Peace  of  Antal- 
cidas,  as  well  as  Mitylene  and  Byzantium ;  also  Tenedos 
and  Ehodes,  where,  after  protracted  party-feuds,  the 
citizens  had  again  deprived  the  families,  partisans  of 
Sparta,  of  the  government ;  the  Mitylenseans  had 
drawn  after  them  the  Methymneeans,  and  the  Byzan- 
tians  Perinthus.  An  agreement  had  been  secretly 
arrived  at  with  these  states,  and  aftemards  with  • 
Thebes,  where  it  was  soon  perceived  what  advantage 
could  be  drawn  from  the  new  Confederation.  And, 
although  Thebes  itself  was  without  immediate  value 
for  the  power  of  the  Naval  Confederation,  yet  its 
accession  was  of  importance,  because  it  gave  to  the 
League  the  character  of  a  wider,  a  Hellenic  combina- 
tion, and  helped  to  remove  the  fears  of  a  one-sided 
Attic  policy. 

After  the  execution  of  the  proposed  course  of  action  Auic 
had  been  thus  assured,  the  instrument  of  the  Con-  ^jl^gtj,^ 
federation  was,  in  accordance  with  the  popular  decree  battle  of 
moved  by  Aristoteles,  published,  and,  after  the  names  ^^^^^^ 
of  the  participating  states  had  been  added,  erected  as  a 
lapidary  inscription  in  the  market-place  ;  while  at  the 
same  time  a  public  summons  was  issued  to  all  the 
maritime  cities,  to  join  this  association,  in  which  they 
would  find  protection  for  their  independence  against 
the  lawless  encroachments  of  the  superior  strength  of 
Sparta.      But  this   summons  could  only  exercise   an 
effect,  if,  instead  of  being  sent  to  its  various  addresses 
as  a  mere  lifeless  piece  of  writing,  it  reached  the  states 
through   the   personal   mediation  of  men  certain   to 
awaken  confidence.     This  was  the  task  of  the  generals 
chosen  in  the  first  year  of  the  new  Confederation,  viz. 
Chabrias,  Callistratus  and  Timotheus, — a  combination 
of  men,  each  of  whom  was  after  his  fashion  specially 
qualified  for  this  difficult  mission. 
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Callistratua  enjoyed  a  widely-spread  authority  aa  a 
"  statesman  ;  aod  the  moderate  policy,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  which  he  was  known,  his  comprehensive  insight 
into  aflFairs,  his  large  experience  and  hia  diplomatic 
skill,  were  even  more  effective  than  hia  brilliant  gifts 
as  an  orator.  Chabriaa  was  a  commander  of  great 
fame  both  by  land  and  by  sea  (vol.  iv.  p.  364),  of 
invenrive  genius  both  in  the  improvement  of  the 
ships-of-war,  and  in  the  disposition  and  employment 
of  bis  troops,  and  daring  and  prudent  in  all  his 
undertakings.  His  good-fortune  inspired  confidence, 
and  to  be  under  his  protection  gave  a  sense  of  security. 
Thus  he  succeeded  in  bringing  about  the  adherence  of 
tlic  Thracian  island-  and  coast-towns ;  while  the  im- 
■  portant  accession  of  Eubcea  was  due  to  Timotheua, 
The  laat-named,  a  man  still  in  the  vigour  of  youth, 
I'ould  not  have  been  better  recommended  to  his  fellow- 
citizens  or  to  the  allies  than  by  the  fact  of  his  being 
the  son  of  Conon  ;  and  doubtless  this  recommendation 
was  not  loft  out  of  sight  by  the  Athenians,  when  they 
set  about  resuming  the  work  of  hia  father,  which  the 
unfavourable  aspect  of  the  times  had  interrupted.  But 
Timothetis  was  also  personally  eminently  well  adapted 
to  rcpn'sent  the  city  abroad  ;  for  in  him  all  the  good 
I'lenients  which  Athens  contained  were,  so  to  speak, 
incarnate.  Accustomed  from  early  youth  to  move  in 
ohoiiv  society,  he  possessed  a  refinement  of  manners, 
and  a  maturity  and  many-sidedness  of  culture,  such  as 
could  Ik'  ncquiretl  nowhere  else  but  at  Athens.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  house,  morally  over-indulged 
and  irritable,  an  aristocratic  nature  which,  conscious  of 
its  own  purity  of  intentions,  was  not  devoid  of  acerbity 
against  all  etlVirts  tiugeil  with  corruption,  in  particular 
^1^4■.^^l1■st  the  doings  of  the  popular  orators,  who  sowed 
iliTdid  among  the  ^wople  ;  while  at  the  same  time  he 
'■U.H  ftlways  ready  to  acknowledge  the  deserts  of 
uTc,  ix'rfectly  free  from  arrogance  and  harsh  party- 
liiiffi  courteous,  open-handed  and  amiable.  He  be- 
i.'ihI    aln>ady  to  the   younger   Athens^    whose  best 
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sons  rose  above  mere    party-distinctions,   and    were  chap.  ii. 

possessed  of  a    culture  free  from  all   one-sidedness,  

and  broadly  Hellenic.  Hereby  he  was  singularly  well 
qualified  for  intercourse  with  the  cultivated  men  of  all 
localities,  and  for  acquiring  everywhere  friends  for  his 
native  city.  He  viewed  foreign  policy  from  its  ethical 
side  ;  and  the  conquests  which  he  made,  whithersoever 
he  came,  were  moral  conquests, — in  direct  contrast  to 
the  clumsy  method  of  the  earlier  democratic  party, 
which  asserted  its  influence  by  means  of  banishments, 
confiscations  of  property,  and  the  overthrow  of 
constitutions. 

In  his  noble  course  of  action  Timotheus  was  assisted  isocrat^. 
by  the  efforts  of  a  chosen  circle  of  friends,  in  particular 
by  Isocrates,  with  whom  he  had  entered  into  a  close 
intimacy  of  habits  of  life  since  about  the  year  384. 
The  writings  of  Isocrates  were  at  this  period  extra- 
ordinarily popular  in  the  whole  of  Greece,  because 
they  were  the  finished  expression  of  an  Attic  culture, 
which  with  all  its  patriotism  rested  on  the  basis  of  the 
general  national  consciousness,  and  could  be  thoroughly 
appreciated  and  comprehended  outside  Athens.  On 
this  account  his  orations  not  only  had  an  effect  upon 
the  taste  of  his  contemporaries  as  models  of  style,  but 
they  at  the  same  time  as  political  pamphlets  exercised 
a  momentous  influence  upon  public  opinion.  For  he 
contrived  in  so  calm,  impartial  and  winning  a  foahion 
to  unfold  the  deserts  of  Athens,  and  her  claims  to  the 
direction  of  national  affairs,  that  he  thereby  advanced 
the  interests  of  his  native  city.  His  writings  were  the 
open  declaration  of  the  new- Attic  policy  ;  he  acted  as 
pioneer  to  his  youthful  friend ;  and  during  his  cam- 
paigns accompanied  him  and  advised  him,  drew  up 
his  despatches,  and  became  the  eloquent  herald  of 
his  deeds.* 

*  As  to  the  docaments  of  the  new  Confederation,  see  note  to  vol.  iv. 
p^  369.  Aristoteles  of  Marathon  {6  iro\iT€vaafitvos  'Ad^vi/o-tv,  o^  icat 
iucanKoi  tf^ipovrtu  Xoyot  ;(apicrrc(,  Diog.  Laert.  v.  3r)).  Inatniment  of  the 
Confederation,  i.  7 ;  76.  To  this  hiw  reference  is  probably  nuide  by 
Isocr.  iv.  114  ;  where  he  touches  upon  the  removal  of  the  former  abuses  in 
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CHAP.  II.  A  policy  so  well  adapted  to  the  times,  and  directed 
Trandtorv  ^^^  supported  by  men  of  such  capacity,  could  not 
remain  without  results.  The  ancient  feara  had  van- 
ished, and  Athens  was  met  with  affectionate  confidence. 
The  cities,  freed  from  the  terror  inspired  by  Sparta, 
paid  the  homage  of  wreaths  of  honour  and  monuments 
to  their  *  preserver  and  liberator,  the  people  of  Athens,' 
and  united  in  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  under 
its  leadership.  The  Federal  Council  was  established, 
and  the  regular  levy  of  a  Federal  force  of  200  vessels 
and  20,000  heavy-armed  troops  decreed.  As  of  old, 
the  citizens  themselves  mounted  their  triremes,  and 
once  more  made  the  Archipelago  an  Attic  sea  (vol.  iv. 
p.  370). 

These  brilliant  successes  lacked  an  enduring  founda- 
tion. The  Athenians  were  still  capable  of  rising  to  an 
enthusiastic  effort ;  but  there  existed  no  lasting  readi- 
ness to  come  forward  with  personal  sacrifices,  and  the 
successes  themselves  remained  extremely  incomplete. 
For  while  from  the  most  distant  seas  tidings  of  vic- 
tories arrived,  the  Athenians  were  unable  to  secure 
their  own  trading-vessels  against  the  privateering 
operations  of  the  ^ginetans.  This  was  a  most  un- 
pleasaDt  contrast,  which  could  not  but  greatly  mar  the 
joyous  interest  in  the  glory  of  the  naval  heroes.  The 
.announcements  of  their  triumphs  were  invariably  ac- 
companied by  fresh  demands  for  money ;  for  in  order  to 
keep  the  newly-gained  friends  in  uninterrupted  good- 
humour,  all  harsh  measures  were  carefully  avoided,  as 
well  as  any  more  rigorous  application  of  the  rights 
of  the  primary  state  for  procuring  the  requisite 
moneys.  This  appeared,  and  not  without  reason,  to 
the  economical  citizens  at  home  to  wear  the  asj)ect  of 
an  idealistic  policy,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  nothing 
was  to  be  gained  but  uncertain  honour  paid  for  at  an 
excessive  price.     After  all,  it  seemed  as  if  the  efforts 

the  treatment  of  the  Confederates. — Invention  of  Chabrias :  Polyaen.  iv. 
II,  13:  cf.  Boeckh,  Seeiresen,  161. — Timotheus  and  Isocrates  :  Rehdantz, 
180. — Deni.  xxii.  72  :  Evfioiis  tktvB€p<o0ivT€s  carcc^cii/aMrai/  row  h^fwv. 
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of  Athens  only  profited  the  Thebans,  who  took  ad-  chap.  ii. 
vantage  of  the  naval  war,  in  order  undisturbed  to 
complete  the  subjection  of  Boeotia. 

And  in  point  of  fact  the  heroes  of  the  new  Naval 
Confederation  had,  without  belonging  to  the  Theban 
party,  rendered  the  greatest  services  to  it  The  others 
were  less  sensitive  to  this  fact,  because  they  had  alto- 
gether less  distinctly  adopted  any  particular  standpoint, 
and  were  rather  generals  than  statesmen ;  but  Calli- 
stratus,  the  decided  adversary  of  Thebes,  wto  dis- 
approved of  any  aimless  warrpolicy,  and  'who  was 
moreover  hurt  in  his  self-conceit  by  the  glory  of  the 
generals,  encouraged  the  pacific  tendencies  of  the 
civic  body.  By  means  of  the  armaments  of  Athens 
and  the  new  Naval  Confederation  he  had  obtained 
what  he  desired,  viz.  a  more  advantageous  position  as 
towards  Sparta ;  and  this  position  he  now  wished 
to  use  as  a  basis  of  peace,  so  as  thereby  to  bring  back 
into  his  hands  the  direction  of  affairs. 

In  order  that  this  end  should  be  reached,  it  was  in  Fail  of 
the  first  instance  necessary  to  remove  that  one  among  ^"'"'^'*<'^- 
the  generals  who  had  most  boldly  passed  beyond  the  ^ti^\n). 
measure  of  the  intentions  of  Callistratus,  and  who 
had  most  decidedly  cast  him  into  the  shade.  In 
the  case  of  Timotheus  the  disproportion  between  out- 
ward brilliancy  and  actual  results  stood  forth  in  the 
most  glaring  light ;  his  enemies  accordingly  found  no 
difficulty  in  depicting  him  to  the  citizens  in  the  light 
of  an  arrogant  and  self-wiUed  man,  who  in  order  to 
gratify  his  own  vanity  cruised  about  in  the  iEgean, 
and  caused  princes  and  cities  to  glorify  him,  while  he 
was  neglecting  the  tasks  set  him  by  the  state, — an 
coccusation  all  the  more  invidious,  inasmuch  as  at  the 
same  time  everything  was  done  to  deny  the  heroic 
patriot  the  means  which  he  needed  in  order  to  achieve 
actual  successes-  Charges  were  twice  preferred  against 
Timotheus  (vol.  iv.  p.  381).  On  the  second  occasion 
Callistratus  combined  with  Iphicrates,  who  had  quite 
recently  returned  in  fresh  vigour,  and  who  was  ambi- 
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CHAP.  II.  tious  to  have  his  share  in  the  glory  of  the  new  great 
era  of  Athens.  Amidst  immense  excitement  the  case 
was  opened  towards  the  close  of  the  year  373.  It  was 
an  indictment  for  high  treason  against  the  man  who 
had  achieved  more  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  for 
the  glory  of  his  native  city.  His  adherents  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  The  Tyrant 
of  Pherae  and  the  king  of  Epirus  appeared  in  person, 
to  offer  testimony  on  behalf  of  their  friend.  Timotheu; 
was  able  to  prove,  that  he  had  staked  his  own  property 
and  pledged  his  lands,,  in  order  to  prevent  a  shameful 
dissolution  of  the  naval  force.  And,  indeed,  he  was 
himself  acquitted  by  the  jury,  but  his  treasurer  Anti- 
machus,  whose  name  was  put  forward  by  the  adverse 
party,  lest  the  guilt  should  rest  upon  the  civic  com- 
munity and  its  advisers,  was  sentenced  to  death ;  nor 
was  the  dismissal  of  Timotheus  himself  from  his  office 
of  general,  which  had  been  decreed  before  the  trial, 
reversed.  He  retired  from  public  life,  utterly  ruined 
as  to  property,  and  took  service  with  the  Persians.* 
Ths  policy  Callistratus  alone  had  a  definite  aim  in  view  :  and 
stnuus'  therefore  the  victories  of  Iphicrates  (vol.  iv.  p.  383)  were 
again  simply  subservient  to  the  advancement  of  his 
policy.  Callistratus  perceived,  that  the  Spartans  had 
lost  all  heart  for  disputing  the  sea  with  the  Athenians ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  he  saw  with  very  considerable 
satisfaction,  that  among  the  Athenians  ill-will  against 
Thebes  was  on  the  increase,  because  they  could  not  re- 
nounce their  ancient  sympathies  with  Thespise  and 
Plat^eae,  and  had  taken  deep  offence  at  the  destruction 
of  these  cities.  In  spite  of  all  the  counter-representa- 
tions of  the  Boeotian  party,  the  citizens  grew  disgusted 
with  the  Theban  alliance  ;  and  thus  Callistratus  found 
a  most  favourable  basis  for  his  policy.  He  was  now 
able  to  put  an  end  to  the  connexion  which  was  so 
odious  to  him,  and  to  bring  about  an  alliance  with 
Sparta,  in  which  full  consideration  was  allowed  to  the 

♦  Trial  of  Timotheus:    Hcllm.  vi.  2,  13 ;    Dcm.   xlix.  9;  Schafer, 
Vemosth,  i\\r  138. 
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present  power  of  his  native  city,  and  effective  barriers  chap.  ii. 
were  opposed  to  the  ancient  arrogance  of  Sparta  as 
well  as  to  the  recent  arrogance  of  Thebes.  The  peace 
of  371  wore  the  aspect  of  a  brilliant  success  on  the 
part  of  the  policy  of  Callistratus ;  Athens  and  Sparta 
had  once  more  each  assumed  its  proper  position ;  the 
latter  was  by  land,  and  the  former  by  sea,  the  primary 
power  of  the  Hellenes ;  and  Thebes,  which  had  endea- 
voured to  intrude  itself  as  a  third  power,  was  utterly 
isolated  (vol.  iv.  p.  384  seq.). 

And  yet  this  policy  proved  to  be  thoroughly  short- 
sighted ;  and  its  calculations  to  be  erroneous  with 
regard  to  Thebes  as  well  as  Sparta.  Thebes  was  not 
hindered  in  her  progress  by  the  alliance  between  the 
two  states ;  while  Sparta,  because  she  had  ceased  to  be 
a  great  power,  lost  her  importance  for  Athens.  The  Attic 
day  of  Leuctra  overthrew  the  political  system  of  ^l^^ra!^^ 
Callistratus.  That  day  found  the  Athenians  wholly 
unprepared ;  and  made  their  vacillation  most  clearly 
manifest.  They  oscillated  between  a  petty  annoyance 
at  the  good  fortune  of  Thebes,  and  the  sympathetic 
feeling,  still  not  extinct,  towards  the  heroic  victors. 
The  Thebans  too,  it  must  be  remembered,  showed  so 
warm  a  feeling  for  their  former  confederates,  that 
before  the  battle  they  brought  their  wives  and  children 
to  Athens,  and  sent  thither  the  first  messengers  bring- 
ing the  tidings  of  the  victory.  The  leaders  of  the 
Boeotian  party  also  now  came  forward  once  more,  and 
demanded  the  immediate  abandonment  of  the  alliance 
with  Sparta,  which  had  become  meaningless,  now  that 
there  could  no  longer  be  any  question  as  to  dividing 
the  hegemony  with  her.  Now  or  never,  they  declared, 
was  the  time  to  join  Thebes  in  rendering  Sparta  harm- 
less for  ever. 

But  there  was  yet  a  third  way  open  to  the  Athe- 
nians, viz.  that  of  siding  neither  for  nor  against  Sparta, 
but  taking  advantage  of  her  weakness  for  their  own 
purposes,  and  going  forward  on  their  own  account. 
There  was  some  sense  in  this  policy,  if  the  Athenians 
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CHAP.  II.  were  resolved  to  take  the  affairs  of  the  nation  into 
their  own  hands,  if  they  were  resolved  to  establish  by 
the  side  of  their  naval  force  a  land-army,  which  should 
render  them  able  to  assume  the  direction  of  the  lesser 
states  in  the  place  of  Sparta.  The  deputies  of  these 
states  were  summoned  to  Athens  (vol.  iv.  p.  415) ;  but 
the  matter  was  not  pursued  with  any  real  energy :  it 
was  thought  preferable  to  rest  contented  with  a  luke- 
warm neutrality.  Thus  the  Arcadians  were  forced  to 
take  the  side  of  the  Thebans  (vol.  iv.  p.  426) ;  and  the 
Athenians  had  against  their  expectations  and  wishes  to 
see  a  complete  change  take  place  in  the  entire  situation 
of  affairs.  Instead  of  decisively  intervening  in  its  de- 
velopement,  they  stood  before  it  as  surprised  spectators, 
and  their  tardy  policy  ever  limped  in  the  rear  of  events. 
Hereupon  the  question  confronted  them,  whether 
they  would  calmly  look  on  at  the  annihilation  of 
Sparta.  This  question  they  were  called  upon  to 
answer  at  once,  when  in  the  year  369  the  Spartans 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Athens.  Their  envoys 
had  on  no  previous  occasion  stood  in  so  humble  an 
attitude  as  this  before  the  Attic  civic  assembly.  They 
prayed  the  Athenians  to  save  them;  showing  in  a 
skilful  argument  how  all  the  great  military  exploits 
of  the  Hellenes  had  owed  their  success  to  the  combi- 
nation of  the  two  powers ;  asserting  their  belief,  that 
what  had  been  left  undone  after  the  battle  of  Platsese, 
viz.  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  it  was  not  now  too  late 
for  them  to  accomplish  with  united  strength ;  and 
thus  contriving  very  successfully  to  intensify  the 
existing  feeling  of  ill-will  against  Thebes.  Pelopon- 
nesian  envoys  likewise  worked  in  favour  of  Sparta  ; 
and  Cliteles  of  Corinth  called  for  protection  on  behalf 
of  his  native  city,  which  he  declared  to  be  innocently 
exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  the  war ;  and  when  finally 
Procles  of  Phlius  in  an  admirably  calculated  address 
reminded  the  Athenians,  how  well  it  would  correspond 
to  their  ancient  glory,  now,  when  Sparta's  destiny  lay 
in  their  hands,  magnanimously  to  forget  the  injuries 
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formerly  inflicted  upon  them,  and  how  their  own  chap.  ii. 
interest  likewise  demanded  that  thev  should  not 
abandon  Sparta,  because  otherwise  Thebes  would 
advance  unrestrained  and  become  the  most  dangerous 
of  neighbours  for  an  isolated  Athens, — the  success  of 
the  embassy  was  decided.  The  spokesmen  of  the 
Boeotian  party  found  no  listeners ;  and  the  policy 
professing  to  include  in  its  aims  the  interests  of  the 
whole  of  Greece  at  once  {grossgriechische  Politik) 
was  completely  in  the  ascendant.  The  old  phrase 
was  revived  as  to  the  two  eyes  of  Hellas,  neither  of 
which  ought  to  be  suffered  to  be  put  out,  and  so  forth. 
Callistratus  had  therefore  merely,  in  accordance  with 
the  prevailing  state  of  feeling,  to  make  his  motion  for 
the  immediate  despatch  of  succour;  and  12,000  Athe- 
nians marched  out,  in  order  to  hem  in  Epaminondas 
in  the  peninsula.  Great  events  were  expected.  But 
both  as  a  general  and  as  a  statesman  Iphicrates  had 
good  reasons  for  avoiding  to  bring  about  a  decisive 
battle  (vol.  iv.  p.  435). 

Although  hereupon  the  Lacedaemonians  were  sufli- 
ciently  irritated  to  find,  that  the  Thebans  had  been 
allowed  to  escape  unhurt  through  the  passes  of  the 
Isthmus,  yet  they,  without  betraying  their  indigna- 
tion, immediately  entered  into  fresh  negotiations,  in 
order  to  bring  about  a  closer  alliance  with  Athens. 
They  dropped  all  claims  to  precedence,  and  found  the 
Council  of  Athens  likewise  ready  to  conclude  a  new 
treaty  of  alliance  on  the  simple  basis  of  a  division  of 
the  supreme  command.  Hereupon  a  very  lively  dis- 
cussion arose  among  the  citizens  as  to  this  point, 
Cephisodotus  coming  forward  against  the  proposition 
of  the  Council.  It  was  not,  he  said,  any  real  equalit)^ 
for  Athens  to  have  the  command  over  Peloponnesian 
sailors,  while  the  citizens  of  Athens  stood  under 
Spartan  leaders.  The  supreme  command  ought  there- 
fore to  alternate  both  by  land  and  by  sea ;  and  he 
accordingly  moved  that  it  should  so  change  every 
five  days. 
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CHAP.  11.  This  strange  proposal  was  solely  designed  to  take  the 
fullest  possible  advantage  of  the  troublous  situation  of 
Sparta ;  her  kings  were  thereby  to  be  placed  on  a  level 
with  the  citizens  of  Athens.  Cephisodotus  was  one  of 
those  who,  like  Autocles  (vol.  iv.  p.  385)  and  others, 
were  vehement  adversaries  of  Sparta,  without  on  that 
account  belonging  to  the  Boeotian  party.  But  of 
course  that  party  voted  with  him  ;  his  motion  was 
carried  ;  and  Sparta,  who  in  her  terror  clung  to  Athens, 
actually  submitted  to  this  humiliation.  The  inevitable 
consequence  was,  that  the  kings  withdrew  from  the 
command  of  the  troops,  and  that  the  whole  military 
action  was  crippled.  Now,  this  precisely  agreed  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Athenians,  who  regarded  the  con- 
tinuance of  enmity  between  Sparta  and  Thebes  as  the 
source  of  their  own  strength,  and  were  unwilling  to 
change  this  state  of  things.  They  desired  not  to  be 
involved  in  war  with  the  Thebans ;  and  the  latter  were 
sagacious  enough,  in  no  way  to  force  their  neighbours 
to  take  up  a  more  decisive  attitude  towards  either 
side.  On  the  part  therefore  both  of  Athens  and  of 
Thebes,  direct  hostilities  were,  in  accordance  with  a 
tacit  understanding,  avoided.* 

So  feeble  and  false  a  policy  as  this,  which  was  not 
courageous  enough  to  own  real  friends  and  real  foes, 
which  was  merely  intent  upon  taking  advantage  of 
the  troubles  of  other  states,  without  having  any  ends 
or  daring  any  deeds  on  its  own  axjcount,  specially  de- 
lighted to  indulge  in  combinations  abroad,  which  in- 
spired the  pleasant  sensation  of  Athens  being  a  Great 
Power,  whose  friendship  was  sought.  Thus  a  con- 
nexion was  brought  about  through  Sparta  and  Corinth 
with  the  Tyrant  Dionysius,  whose  vanity  stimulated 
him  to  desire  to  play  a  part  in  Greece,  and  again  with 
lason  of  Pherse, — connexions  not  very  honourable  to 
the   Athenians,  and  not  productive   of  any  lasting 

*  Spartan  embassy :   Hellen.  vi.  5,  33 ;  Isocr.  viL  69.     Leptines  {ovk 
Vriir  ir€piibfiv  r^v  *EXXada    €T(p6(t)6aXfiov    ytvofiivrjv),  Arb<tot.  Rhel,    127, 
— CVphisoilotus  :  JlcUin.  vii.  1,  12. 
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advantagea*     But  the  most  ambiguous  relation  of  all  chap.  it. 
was  that  with  the  Persian  court.  

In  order  here  to  counteract  the  superior  influence  of 
Thebes  (vol.  iv.  p.  462),  it  was  endeavoured  to  inti- 
midate the  Great  King  by  entering  into  combinations 
with  rebellious  satraps.  Timotheus,  on  his  return 
from  Persia,  received  orders  to  support  Ariobarzanes 
(vol.  iv.  p.  458),  who  showed  himself  very  ready  to 
render  services  to  the  Athenians  on  the  coasts  of 
Thrace.  After  the  fall  of  Ariobarzanes,  Timotheus 
succeeded  in  occupying  Sestus  and  Crithote  on  the 
Chersonnesus  (01.  ciii.  3  ;  B.C.  365).t  The  endless  con- 
fusion prevailing  in  the  East  offered  a  very  favourable 
arena  to  the  policy  at  this  time  pursued  by  Athens; 
in  many  places  it  was  unknown  who  was  really  master 
in  the  land ;  the  Athenians  therefore  were  friends  with 
both  parties,  and,  without  declaring  war  against  the 
Great  King,  fought  against  the  royal  troops. 

The  most  reckless  proceedings  of  all  were  those  taken  Seizure  of 
at  Samos,  where  lay  a  Persian  garrison.  Timotheus,  who  ^^^^.'. 
was  supremely  anxious  to  perform  some  fresh  brilliant  (b.c.  365). 
exploit  after  his  return,  attacked  the  island.  For  ten 
months  he  besieged  the  city,  and  contrived  so  well 
to  obtain  supplies  for  his  3,000  light-armed  soldiers  in 
the  island,  that  he  needed  no  supplementary  payments 
from  home.  In  the  end  the  Persians  were  forced  to 
give  way  (01.  ciii.  3 ;  B.c.  365) ;  and  hereupon  there 
was  a  great  temptation  to  turn  this  success  to  the  best 
possible  account  Samos  had  not  yet  been  a  member 
of  the  new  Naval  Confederation  ;  and  it  seemed  all  the 
more  admissible  to  proceed  here  according  to  martial 
law,  inasmuch  as  the  island  had  been  taken  by  force 
of  arms  from  the  Persians.  The  entire  Naval  Con- 
federation had  lost  much  of  its  cohesion  after  the 
battle  of  Leuctra ;  and  Timotheus  himself  was  not 
firm  enough  to  remain  true  to  the  original  Federal 

*  Athens  and  Dionysius  (two  embassies  to  Sicily  in  369  and  268  b.c): 
Philol,  xii.  575. 

f  Cuucernin^f  Sestus,  see  Schiifur  iu  Itht'iH.  M^a.  xix.  610. 
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CHAP.  II.  policy.  In  contravention  of  the  solemn  promise  of  the 
Athenians,  to  conduct  themselves  everywhere  as  libe- 
rators only,  and  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  prudent 
statesmen,  such  as  Cydias,  the  expulsion  of  the  Per- 
sians was  accompanied  by  that  of  many  natives  ;  Attic 
citizens  were  taken  across  in  several  divisions,  and 
settled  in  the  island  as  landed  proprietors.  Thus 
Samos  was  placed  in  the  same  position  as  Imbros  and 
Lemnos,  which  formed  a  separate  group  by  the  side  of 
the  members  of  the  Confederation,  and,  so  to  speak, 
constituted  the  domestic  power  of  Athens.* 

Herewith  Timotheus  once  more  became  the  popular 
favourite :  he  gained  victories,  without  denlanding 
sacrifices  ;  he  achieved  the  most  important  conquests, 
without  carrying  on  war.  He  contrived  to  re-establish 
a  firm  footing  in  the  Chersonnesus,  and  in  common 
with  Iphicrates  in  the  following  year  once  more  sub- 
jected Methone,  Pydna,  Pdtidsea,  to  the  control  of 
Athens. 

Loss  of  This  good  fortune   was  not,  however,  to   endure. 

oropus.      rpj^g  £j^^  hcavy  blow  was  the  loss  of  Oropus  (vol.  iv. 

(B.a366).  P'  468).  This  event  put  an  end  to  the  neutrality  of 
the  Boeoto- Attic  fi'ontier,  which  had  been  so  anxiously 
guarded.  A  war  seemed  inevitable  ;  but  no  aid  came 
from  the  allies,  and  the  Athenians  lacked  courage  to 
go  forward  alone. 

Instead  of  the  war  against  an  outside  enemy,  which 
was  in  a  craven  spirit  avoided,  a  passionate  party-feud 
burst  forth  at  home  concerning  Oropus.  Those  who 
sympathised  with  Boeotia  seized  the  opportunity,  to 
attack  the  party  in  power,  in  order  to  show  that  it  was 
not  they  who  sacrificed  the  interests  of  Athens  to  the 
Thebans.     Their  leader  was  Leodamas  of  Acharnae, 

*  Conquest  •£  Samos,  which  had  through  the  oligarchical  party  been 
subjected  to  Persian  control:  Dem.  xv.  9;  Jsocr.  xy.  Ill;  liepos, 
Timoth,  1.  Cydias  ntpl  r^r  Sctfiov  Kkijpovxuif,  Ar.  Rhet.  70,  16.  Expul- 
sion of  the  hostile  party,  followed  by  the  expulsion  of  all  the  Samians, 
owing  to  the  repeated  introduction  of  Attic  citizens  CAttik^s  irapoiKos^ 
Zenol).  ii.  28).  The  inscription  in  Rhein.  Mus,  xxii.  313,  edited  by  W. 
Vischer,  refers  to  their  return  (after  an  exile  of  forty-three  years). 
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and  hifl  charges  were  principally  directed  against  Chab-  chap,  ii, 
rias  and  Callistratus.  He  accused  them  of  having  caused 
the  disaster  by  the  insufficiency  of  their  armameiite 
and  by  their  incapacity  as  commanders ;  and  they  were 
indicted  before  the  people  for  neglect  of  duty,  and  even 
for  treason.  It  seems  that  the  accusers  allowed  their 
party-zeal  to  carry  them  too  far,  and  thereby  facilitated 
the  defence  of  the  accused.  Certain  it  is,  that  Calli- 
stratus was  splendidly  successful,  not  only  in  rebutting 
the  charges  against  him,  but  also  in  justifying  his 
entire  public  administration  so  fully  as  to  gain  a 
thorough  triumph  over  his  opponents. 

But  this  failed  to  make  the  policy  of  Athens,  which  Caiiistra- 
now  remained  in  his  hands,  in  any  degree  more  success-  ^™J? 
ful  or  profitable.  There  was  no  end  to  a  feeble  tacking  lumdas. 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  The  alliance  with  Sparta 
and  Corinth  had  fallen  into  utter  discredit,  since  the 
Athenians  had  been  left  wholly  in  the  lurdi  in  the 
matter  of  Oropus ;  and  when  hereupon  the  Arcadians 
took  advantage  of  this  state  of  public  feeling  among 
the  Athenians,  and  sent  to  them  Lycomedes,  a  man  of 
no  ordinary  intellectual  power,  to  solicit  help  for  efiect- 
ing  the  liberation  of  Arcadia  from  Thebes,  the  Athenians 
very  readily  entered  into  the  proposal.  For  in  this 
way  they  thought  they  would  in  the  first  instance  be 
able  to  revenge  themselves  upon  Thebes ;  and^  more- 
over, they  secretly  entertained  secondary  designs  upon 
Corinth,  which,  it  was  thought,  might  in  its  isolated 
and  dangerous  position  be  forced  to  join  Athens.  In 
accordance  with  the  system  of  policy  now  in  vogue,  it 
was  believed  that  the  alliance  with  Sparta  might  at 
the  same  time  be  preserved  intact,  since  for  Sparta  too 
the  withdrawal  of  Arcadia  from  the  Theban  connexion 
could  be  nothing  else  than  a  gain.  The  alliance  was 
concluded  ;  but  it  led  to  no  results.  For  in  the  first 
place  Lycomedes,  who  was  the  soul  of  the  new  com- 
bination, was  assassinated  on  his  way  home  from 
Athens ;  and,  again,  the  Corinthians  perceived  wluit 
was  in  progress,   and  speedily  came  to   terms  with 

VOL.   v.  H 
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CHAP.  II.  Thebes  (vol.  iv.  p.  469).     Athens,  on  the  other  hand, 
^  was  heavily  punished   for    her  unworthy  policy   of 

merely  looking  out  for  opportunities.  For,  instead  of 
acquiring  fresh  influence,  she  forfeited  all  that  which  she 
possessed  in  the  peninsula;  while  at  the  same  time 
new  dangers  of  the  most  momentous  character  arose  for 
her  out  of  the  naval  armament  of  the  Thebans.  For 
Epaminondas  very  skilfully  contrived  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  mistakes  of  the  Athenians,  and  to  discover 
their  weak  points.  In  a  short  time  matters  had  come 
to  such  a  pass,  that  Thebes  was  the  rival  of  Athens  in 
.  the  Hellespont,  the  aid  of  Timotheus  and  that  of  Epami- 
nondas being  successively  invoked  by  the  council  of 
the  city  of  Heraclea  in  the  Pontus,  and  Byzantium  en- 
gaging in  negotiations  with  Thebes  behind  the  backs 
of  the  Athenians.* 

The  Attic  statesmen  were  now  solely  occupied  with 
watchiDg  eveiy  movement  on  the  part  of  Epaminondas, 
and  counteracting  every  design  of  his  for  the  extension 
of  the  power  of  Thebes.  Thus  above  all  Callistratus. 
He  was  incessantly  countermining  the  great  Theban ; 
he  set  all  his  eloquence  to  work,  in  order  to  arouse 
distrust  against  him,  to  force  the  Corinthians  out  of 
their  neutrality,  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Arca- 
dians and  the  Messenians,  and  to  bar  the  peninsula 
against  the  Thebans.  He  brought  to  pass  a  new 
league  against  Thebes;  and  the  battle  of  Mantinca 
was,  notwithstanding  the  defeat  of  the  allies,  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  event  most  fortunate  for  Athens.  For 
the  mightiest  of  her  rivals  had  been  removed,  and 
there  was  no  longer  any  foe  whom  she  needed  to  fear, 
neither  Thebes  nor  Sparta. 

And  yet  no  fortunate  turn  ensued  in  the  situation 
of  affairs.  On  the  contrary ,' the  cessation  of  arms, 
which  now  ensued  in  consequence  of  the  universal  ex- 
haustion, was  more  pernicious  than  the  period  of  war. 
The  attitude  of  opposition  against  Thebes  had  at  all 
events  produced  a  beneficial  tension,  and  had  directed 

*  Heraclea  and  Byzantium  :  Justin,  xvi.  4 ;  Isocr.  v.  53. 
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the  public  mind  to  definite  objects.     This  tension  was  chap.  ii. 
now  at  an  end ;  and  the  Athenians,  who  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  receive  all  powerful  impulses  from  abroad, 
became  aU  the  more  enervated,  and  allowed  the  evils 
of  the  times  to  overwhehn  them,  without  offering  any 
vigorous  resistance.     And  those  influences  which  had 
during  the  lifetime  of  Epaminondas  been  set  in  motion 
against  Athens,  exercised  very  perceptible  after-effects 
even  now,  in  particular  the  enmity  of  Alexander  of 
PhersB,  who  had  been  forced  to  join  the  Boeotian  con- 
federacy, and  who  now  proved  an  intolerable  burden 
to  his  former  friends.    He  was  an  adept  in  petty  naval 
warfare.     With  his  pirate-fleet  he  levied  forced  requi- 
sitions upon  the  Cyclades,  besieged  Peparethus,  sur- 
prised the  squadron  stationed  there  under  Leosthenes 
by  a  sudden  attack,  and  then,  hastening  in  advance  of 
the  tidings  of  this  defeat,  sailed  with  such  rapidity  to 
the  PireBCUs,  that  he  was  able  thoroughly  to  pillage  the 
warehouses  of  the  port  there,  and  to  effect  his  de- 
parture with  a  rich  cargo  of  booty,  before  the  Athenians 
were  ready  for  warding  him  off    Simultaneously,  ver}- 
bad  news  arrived  from  the  coast  of  Thrace :  Cotys  was 
controlling  the  Chersonnesus ;  the  prospects  of  recover- 
ing Amphipolis  were  worse  than  ever  before ;  and  thus 
everything  combined  most'  deeply  to  humiliate  and  to 
damage  the  Athenians,  at  the  very  time  when  they 
imagined  that  the  death  of  Epaminondas  had  freed 
them  from  the  most  imminent  danger.* 

These  humiliations  as  usual  led  to  a  reaction  upon  Fail  of 
affairs  at  home.     The  leaders  of  the  community  were  ,^^^J^, 
made  responsible  for  the  disasters,  and  the  whole  feel-  q^  cIv.  3 
ing  of  vexation  at  the  unprofitable  policy  of  recent  (b-c-  361). 
years,  at  the  useless  war  expenditure  upon  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  expedition,  at  the  losses  in  Thrace,  and  at 
the  disgrace  suffered  by  sea,  turned  against  Callistratus. 
The  Boeotian  party,  which  had  for  years  contended 
against  him,  now  found  a  better  handle  for  attack  than 

*  Piratical  expeditions  of  Alexander :  Hellen.  vi.  4,  35 ;  Dem.  xxiii. 
1 20.     Peparethus  :  ib,  li.  8  ;  cf.  Kirchhoff,  Rede  vom  trier.  Kr. 
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CHAP.  II.  ever  before.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians,  Callistratus 
was  the  born  adversary  of  Epaminondas.  So  long  as 
the  latter  existed  to  keep  their  fears  alive,  they  thought 
it  also  impossible  for  them  to  be  without  the  former ; 
he  was  personally  a  pledge  to  them,  that  nothing  was 
neglected  which  was  demanded  by  their  jealousy  of 
Thebes.  Now,  he  seemed  no  longer  indispensable  ; 
now,  all  the  weak  points  of  his  system  of  government 
were  ruthlessly  laid  bare,  and  the  hatred  of  his  oppo- 
nents, which  had  long  been  gathering,  succeeded  in 
making  him  to  such  a  degree  responsible  for  the  most 
recent  occurrences,  that  this  time  his  eloquence  failed 
of  its  effect,  and  that  he  as  well  as  Leosthenes  could 
only  escape  death  by  voluntarily  going  into  banish- 
ment (361  B.C.). 

Such  a  sentence  had  not  been  deserved  by  Calli- 
stratus. For  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  his 
counsels  were  given  to  the  community  from  other  than 
the  most  conscientious  motives.  He  was  an  honest 
patriot,  and  highly  gifted  for  the  business  of  adminis- 
tration ;  but  as  a  statesman  he  was  devoid  of  creative 
ideas,  narrow-minded  and  dependent  upon  prejudices. 
He  followed  the  ancient  traditions  of  conservative 
policy,  and  desired  to  revive  dualism  in  Greece  after  a 
fashion  in  accordance  with  the  times.  But  how  could 
it  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Athenians,  in  times  such 
as  these,  to  tie  the  destiny  of  their  city  to  Sparta,  who 
*  only  waived  some  of  her  ancient  claims  because  she  was 

conscious  of  her  utter  decline  I  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  his  whole  system  of  policy  was  so  sterile  ;  and  the 
apparent  freedom  of  his  activity  as  a  statesman  was  at 
bottom  nothing  but  weakness,  inasmuch  as  he  in  a 
spirit  of  jealous  irritation  refused  to  recognise  the 
most  important  developement  which  had  taken  place  in 
his  times,  viz.  the  power  of  Thebes.  In  his  conduct 
towards  Timotheus  he  likewise  betrayed  pettiness  of 
mind.  Notwithstanding  the  brilliant  talents  which  he 
possessed,  he  lacked  greatness  of  character:  and,  for  the 
same  reason,  he  disliked  those  men  who  had  in  them 
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elements  of  a  heroic  nature,   and   who  passed  the  chap.  ii. 
ordinary  measure  of  humanity.*  " 

The  Boeotian  party  had  during  recent  years  never  Victory 
been  wholly  powerless.  It  had  ever  and  again  repeated  ^J^,^ 
its  demand  that,  inasmuch  as  Athens  was  by  herself  paHy. 
incapable  of  leading  Hellas,  she  should  combine,  not 
with  weak  states  which  had  lost  their  vitality,  but 
with  the  one  state  possessed  of  vigour  and  energetic 
life,  which  was  ready  to  conclude  a  sincere  alliance, 
and  alone  adapted  for  such  a  purpose  by  virtue  of  the 
agreement  between  the  principles  of  its  constitution 
and  those  of  the  Athenian.  But  in  proportion  as  the 
correctness  of  this  policy  was  confirmed  by  the  con- 
tinuous  progress  of  Thebes,  the  vexation  of  the  Athe- 
nians increased ;  and  in  vain  they  were  urged  not  to 
consume  their  strength  in  petty  jealousy,  and  not  to 
ruin  their  stete  by  again  and  again  concluding  unfor- 
tunate  alliances.  At  last  the  men  belonging  to  this 
party  came  to  the  helm  of  affairs,  but  it  was  now  too 
late.  During  the  long  and  fruitless  period  of  oppo- 
sition their  forces  had  beeji  broken  up  and  worn  away, 
and  their  programme  now  no  longer  admitted  of  exe- 
cution ;  for  it  was  based  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  powerful 
Thebes.  But  at  the  present  time  Thebes  was  herself 
without  a  firm  system  of  action,  and  incapable  of  being 
a  vigorous  ally ;  the  day  had  therefore  gone  by  for  the 
existence  of  a  real  Boeotian  party  ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  even  after  the  fall  of  Callistratus  no  onward 
movement  ensued  in  Athenian  affairs.  In  truth,  what 
occurred  was  simply  a  change  of  persons  in  the  leaders 
of  the  community ;  while  in  the  main  everything  con- 
tinued in  the  same  track.  The  members  of  the  party 
assumed  the  direction  of  affairs  ;  but  the  party  as  such 
had  outlived  itself. 

The  most  remarkable  man  among  them  was  Aristo-  Anstophon. 
phon  (p.  80),  the  most  active  member  of  his  party, 
and  an  orator  of  high  talent.     During  more  than  forty 
years  he  had  contended  on  behalf  of  his  views  ;  he  had 

♦  Fall  of  Callistratus :  Lycurg.  in  Leocr,  93 ;  [Deni.]  1.  48. 
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CHAP.  II.  always  been  found  at  his  post,  when  it  was  requisite 
to  fan  into  flames  the  popular  passion  against  Sparta, 
and  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  Theban  alliance. 
'  Vehement  as  he  was  in  temperament,  he  had  become 
involved  in  numerous  quarrels,  and  had  more  frequently 
than  any  other  citizen  been  called  to  account  for  illegal 
proposals.  For  this  reason  he  had  drawn  upon  himself 
the  enmity  of  many  men,  with  whom  an  amicable 
understanding  would  have  been  both  possible  and  in 
the  interests  of  the  city  extremely  desirable, — of  such 
men  as  Chabriafl»  Timotheus,  and  Iphicrates.  He  lacked 
moral  earnestness  and  sobriety;  and  the  fact  of  his 
having  long  remained  in  opposition,  as  well  as  his 
numerous  lawsuits,  had  probably  contributed  to  in- 
tensify  his  natural  vehemence.  True  dignity  and  self- 
control  were  therefore  found  to  be  wanting  in  him, 
when  by  the  overthrow  of  Callistratus  he  became  the 
foremost  man  in  Athens.  For  in  proportion  to  its  own 
want  of  energy,  the  civic  community  gave  itself  up  to 
the  control  of  individuals,  and  conceded  to  them  such 
a  degree  of  influence,  that  they  were  able  to  exercise  an 
arbitrary  sway,  and  to  fill  the  most  important  offices 
with  persons  of  their  own  colour.* 
His  con-  But  the  worst  evil  lay  in  the  circimistance,  that  the 
rt^tri  ^^*  ^®°  ^f  ^^  Boeotian  party  were  no  longer  present 
from  in  the  city,  and  that  Aristophon  found  himself  unable 
to  attract  new  personages  of  eminence  into  the  public 
service.  The  most  highly-considered  among  his  friends 
was  Chares,  of  the  deme  of  iExone,  a  bom  soldier,  nur- 
tured in  the  life  of  a  mercenary,  full  of  courage  and 
spirit  of  enterprise,  daring  and  versatile,  but  devoid  of 
character,  untrustworthy,  and  without  political  training 
or  natural  tact.  Of  the  generals  of  proved  merit 
several  were  still  in  full  vigour,  but  they  were  not  to 
be  reckoned  upon ;  for  their  relations  to  their  native 
city  defied  calculation.  While  Athens  was  being 
pillaged  by  pirates  in  her  own  harbour,  and  endangered 
in  her  most  important  possessions,  Chabrias  was  serving 

*  Aristophon  :  Schafer,  w. «.  L  122  seq. 
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in  Egypt,  and  Iphicrates  was  helping  his  father-in-law  chap.  ii. 
Cotys  finally  to  establish  his  dominion  against  Athens 
no  less  than  against  other  adversariea  It  was  under 
such  circumstances  as  these  that  the  public  administra- 
tion of  Aristophon  commenced.  It  would  therefore  be 
unjust,  if  he,  who  entered  upon  the  inheritance  of  a 
long  period  of  misgovemment,  were  to  be  made  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  disasters  of  the  next-ensuing  years. 
In  his  toilsome  life  he  proved  himself  a  man  of  un- 
common intellectual  foree ;  but  he  came  to  the  supreme 
conduct  of  affairs,  when  his  day  had  really  passed  by ; 
and  he  was  incapable  of  sustaining  the  city  against  the 
heavy  disadvantages  of  the  situation. 

One  calamity  followed  upon  the  heels  of  the  other. 
In  the  first  place.  Chares  repaired  to  Corcyra,  in  order 
to  settle  disputes  which  had  arisen  there.  But  with 
great  want  of  wisdom  he  intervened  in  favour  of  an 
oligarchical  faction;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
Coreyra  was  lost  to  the  Attic  Naval  Confederation.* 
The  disastrous  events  in  Thrace,  which  had  occasioned 
the  fall  of  Callistratus,  were  to  be  made  good  by 
vigorous  armaments ;  but  Autoclcs  (p.  94),  the  first 
general  who  obtained  the  command  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Aristophon,  was  unable  to  accomplish  any- 
thing effectual  against  Cotys.  In  vain  the  generals 
were  changed,  without  any  consideration  being  paid  to 
party-colour.  Things  continued  to  become  worse  and 
worse.  Amphipolis  remained  lost,  although  Timotheus 
too  attempted  a  new  attack  upon  it ;  Timomachus,  the 
brother-in-law  of  Callidtratus,  had  to  abandon  the 
whole  of  Chersonnesus,  and  finally  (360  b.c.)  Sestus, 
the  chief  station  of  the  Attic  fleet  in  the  Hellespont, 
likewise  fell  into  the  power  of  Cotys. 

Under   these  circumstances  it   could  not   but  be  Events  m 
regarded  as  a  piece  of  great  good  fortune,  when  the  ^*^^- 
tid^gs  unexpectedly  arrived,  that  the  despot  in  Thrace  [^^.a^sco 
had  been  assassinated  (359  rc).     The  assassins  were  «''9)- 
extolled  as  heroes  of  liberty  and  as  benefactors  of  the 

*  Chares  in  Corcyra :  Diod.  xv.  Of). 
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CHAP.  11.  State  ;  but  before  advantage  conid  be  taken  of  this 
favourable  tnm^  the  son  of  Cotjrs,  Ceisobleptes,  con- 
trived to  reunite  in  his  hands  the  dominion  of  his 
fEither.  And  in  this  he  succeeded  through  the  aid  of 
a  man  who  had  served  with  distinction  under  Iphi- 
crates  and  Timotheus,  and  who  had  in  consequence 
acquired  the  Attic  citizenship ;  but  who  after  the 
manner  of  these  conchtiieri  was  of  &r  too  roving  a 
disposition  to  devote  his  services  permanently  to  any 
one  state*  This  was  Charidemus  of  Oreus,  one  of  the 
boldest  captains  of  mercenaries  of  his  age.  He  enabled 
the  son  of  Cotys  to  secure  his  dominion,  just  as  Iphi- 
crates  had  helped  the  father,  and  like  Iphicrates  married 
into  the  Thracian  royal  house.  Cephisodotus,  the  Attic 
admiral,  was  defeated  by  Charidemus,  and  forced  to 
acknowledge  Cersobleptes  as  ruler  over  his  dominions  ; 
and  although  fresh  disputes  as  to  the  tenure  of  the 
throne  involved  the  lliracian  prince  in  difficulties, 
and  made  him  incline  to  a  variety  of  concessions,  yet 
there  was  no  fleet  at  hand  to  enforce  their  being 
carried  out,  and  the  situation  was  immediately  reversed 
again.  The  Athenians  for  their  part  could  do  nothing 
but  call  to  account  their  unfortunate  commanders,  one 
after  the  other,  and  declare  the  treaties  which  had  been 
concluded  invalid.* 

While  Athens  was  so  impotent  with  regard  to 
Thracian  affairs,  a  danger  nearer  home  after  a  long  in- 
terval once  again  aroused  her  to  superior  energy.  For 
this  time  the  most  important  of  all  the  districts  outside 

(B.C.  857).  Attica  was  in  question,  viz.  EubcBa  Here  sanguinary 
disturbances  had  broken  out ;  anc}  Eretria,  allied  with 
Chalcis  and  Carystus,  was  attacked  by  hostile  neigh- 
bours, who  bad  established  a  connexion  with  Boeotia. 
Manifestly  the  intention  was  nothing  short  of  resuming 
the  policy  which  had  begun  with  the  occupation  of 

*  DeaUi  of  Cotys,  01.  cv.  1;  beginning  of  359  b.c.;  cf.  F.  Schultz, 
SehoL  de»  Auck.  in  Neue  Jahrb,  fur  FhiloL,  1865,  p.  399.  Charidemus  : 
Dem.  xxiii.  162.  Harpocr.  s.v.  KfpfrofiXmTjs.  Cepbisodotus  fined  five 
talents :  Dem.  xxiii.  163  seq.  He  was  sent  out  before  the  death  of  Cotys  ; 
his  recall  took  place  01.  cv.  2  ;  cf.  Schultz,  u.  s. 
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Oropus  (voL  iv.  p.  468),  and  of  extending  the  power  chap.  ii. 
of  Thebes  to  the  land,  as  well  as  the  waters,  of  Euboba.  ' 
The  present  case  admitted  of  no  hesitation ;  and  the 
men  of  the  Boeotian  party,  unless  they  were  to  offer  a 
most  excellent  opportunity  of  attack  to  their  opponents, 
who  were  still  not  wholly  without  power,  were  bound 
least  of  all  to  neglect  a  danger  coming  from  the  side 
of  Thebes ;  it  behoved  them  on  this  occasion  to  prove 
themselves  more  energetic  than  their  predecessors  had 
been  in  the  affair  of  Oropua  In  this  matter  the  different 
parties  went  hand  in  hand.  Timotheus  above  the  rest 
urged  the  furnishing  of  vigorous  aid.  Voluntary 
trierarchs  were  summoned ;  in  a  few  days  the  arma- 
ment  was  complete ;  and  a  campaign  of  thirty  d^jrs 
sufficed  to  force  the  Thebans  to  take  their  departure 
from  the  island.  Euboeahad  been  recovered  to  the 
Naval  Confederation  (357  B.c.).* 

But  this  was  not  deemed  enough :  it  was  thought 
well  to  take  advantage  of  the  favourable  moment  of 
patriotic  enthusiasm.  Aristophon  once  more  enter- 
tained the  highest  hopes  of  Chares  ;  and  persuaded  the 
citizens  to  send  him  into  the  Northern  seas  with  ex- 
tensive powers.  Success  was  thought  to  be  all  the  more 
ensured  to  the  expedition,  inasmuch  as  it  was  confined 
to  the  execution  of  a  single  task ;  when  therefore  the 
troops  of  king  Philip  about  the  same  time  advanced 
upon  the  coasts,  and  when  in  consequence  Amphipolis 
applied  to  Athens  (p.  49),  it  was  held  to  be  a  very 
prudent  proceeding,  to  trust  to  Philip's  friendly  assur- 
ances and  to  reject  the  application  for  aid,  in  order 
that  the  whole  power  of  the  state  might  be  directed 
upon  the  Chersonnesus,  the  possession  of  which  was  the 
condition,  not  only  of  the  maritime  dominion,  but  also 
of  the  civil  prosperity,  of  Athens. 

This  policy  seemed  in  truth  to  prove  itself  right. 
The  victory  over  Thebes  was  followed  by  the  restoration 
of  the  Athenian  power  on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont. 

*  Enboea :  Died.  rvi.  7  ;  uEschin.  iii.  85  ;  Bern.  viii.  74  ;  xviii.  99^  and 
in  freqaent  other  passages. 
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CHAP.  II.  Cersobleptes  was  compelled  to  coBclude  a  treaty,  in 
' —  which  he  ceded  the  Thracian  peninsula  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Cardia,  and  recognised  the  protegees  of  Athens, 
Amadocos  and  Berisades,  as  independent  princes. 
Philip  might  be  regarded  as  a  new  ally  against 
Cersobleptes ;  and  it  was  firmly  reckoned  upon,  that 
Amphipolis  would  likewise  soon  be  bestowed  upon  the 
Athenians  by  his  hands.* 

But  how  soon  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  changed  ! 

How  rapidly  a  bitter  disappointment  followed  upon 

this  hopeful  phase  of  public  feeling !     It  was  perceived 

how  nothing  certain  had  been  gained  in  Peloponnesus, 

while  with  regard  to  Amphipolis  the  most  favourable 

opf)ortunity  had  been  sacrificed.     The  seeming  friend 

revealed  himself  as  a  fresh  foe ;   and  the  task  of 

Athens  in  the  North  continued  to  increase  in  difiiculty. 

But  the  Athenians  did  not  give  way  to  despair.    They 

were  resolved  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost,  in 

order    to   punish   the   perfidious   king;    and   Chares 

received  orders  to  attack  Amphipolis.   But  for  achieving 

this  he  needed  greater  resources  than  Athens  was  able 

alone  to  collect     Chares  turned  to  Chios.     But  at  the 

very  moment,  when  the  confederates  were  needed  more 

urgently  than  ever,  they  not  only  refused  to  furnish 

any  aid,  but,  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  arrived 

at  in  common,  rose  against  Athens,  so  that  the  unhappy 

city  was  suddenly  surroimded  by  a  multitude  of  new 

foes. 

(hdbreak        This  rising  had  both  nearer  and  more  remote  causes. 

Soei^       The  first  blow  experienced  by  the  newly-established 

War.        Naval  Confederation  was  the  secession  of  Thebes ;  for 

f '"  ^357^    upon  this  there  immediately  ensued  a  prevalence  of 

illwill,  and   the  establishment  of   secret  connexions 

between  Epaminondas  and  the  more  powerful  maritime 

cities.     He  laboured  with  excellent  success  to  dissolve 

the    Confederation ;    for  he   was  strong  enough  to 

afford  protection,  while  at  the  same  time  more  confi- 

*  Treaty  with  Cersobleptes :  Dom.  xxiii.  173  (dated  four  years  too  late 
in  Diod.  zvL  34). 
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denee  was  placed  in  him  than  in  Athens  with  regard  chap,  it. 
to  the  fireedom  of  the  islands.     It  was,  therefore,  only  " 

by  his  death  that  the  fear  of  a  transfer  of  their 
alliance  on  the  part  of  the  confederates  from  Athens 
to  Thebes  came  to  an  end.  But  the  agitation  which 
had  once  existed  remained  and  increased,  and  received 
a  continuous  accession  of  materials  through  the  con- 
stant jealousy,  which  even  a  more  just  and  less  selfish 
state  than  Athens  was  would  have  been  unable  to 
allay.  For  without  unpleasant  disagreements  of  va- 
rio/s  kinds  a  league  composed  of  mmbers  so  diffei^nt, 
and  yet  all  entitled  to  an  equality  of  rights,  who  were 
all  to  act  in  common,  was  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
not  to  be  maintained.  Either  it  must  lose  all  signi- 
ficance, or  the  influence  on  the  primary  state  must 
assert  itself.  Moreover,  in  consequence  of  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  her  own  resources,  Athens  was  dependent 
upon  those  of  her  confederates ;  without  them,  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  sustain  her  position  ;  and  accord- 
ingly it  was  not  admissible  for  her  in  every  individual 
case  to  rely  upon  the  goodwill  of  the  confederates. 
Thus,  there  occurred  transgressions  of  the  confede- 
rate code,  fresh  attempts  to  bring  about  a  relation  of 
mistress  and  subjects,  forced  levies  of  contributions 
and  measures  of  violence,  such  as  were  inevitable  in 
the  existing  condition  of  the  military  power  of  Athens. 
For  it  was  out  of  the  question,  to  control  the  bands 
of  mercenaries  from  Athens ;  and  the  leaders  of  these 
bands  were  by  the  force  of  circtimstances  driven  to 
arbitrary  measures,  to  irritating  proceedings  of  all 
kinds,  and  to  requisitions  made  by  violent  means. 
But  a  specially  dangerous  effect  had  attached  to 
the  proceedings  in  Samos,  as .  Cydias  had  predicted 
(p.  96).  For  although  no  similar  allotments  of  land 
ensued  in  the  territories  proper  of  the  confederates, 
yet  it  was  feared,  that  the  Athenians  would  recover 
their  taste  for  sending  out  cleruchies,  and  would 
once  more  establish  themselves  as  landed  proprietors 
in  the  islands. 
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CHAP.  II.       All  these  feelings  of  discontent  and  anxiety  were 

— devoid  of  danger,  so  long  as  there  existed  no  centre, 

dynaias  wherc  the  prevailing  dissatisfaction  could  gather,  and 
ofCaria,  ^^  \oiig  as  no  foreign  state  availed  itself  of  it  But 
this  now  actually  took  place  from  a  quarter  whence 
the  Athenians  had  for  a  long  time  not  had  to  ex- 
perience any  hostile  proceedings,  viz.  from  the  Carian 
coast  In  this  region  there  had  arisen  out  of  the  same 
princely  house  to  which  Artemisia,  of  old  the  most 
dangerous  adversary  of  the  Athenians,  had  belonged 
(vol.  ii.  p.  285),  a  younger  generation,  which  about  the 
time  of  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas  ruled  over  the  Carian 
country  as  a  hereditary  satrapy.  Hecatomnus  invested 
thus  principaUty  with  splendour  and  importance ;  he 
already  endeavoured  to  connect  himself  most  inti- 
mately with  the  traffic  of  the  Greek  coasts,  as  is 
proved  by  his  silver  coins,  which  follow  the  Attic 
standard,  while  impressed  with  the  Milesian  crest 
Mau8(sollus,  the  son  of  Hecatomnus,  carried  this  system 
of  policy  further  (from  the  year  377  B.c.)  ;  he  trans- 
ferred the  princely  residence  from  Mylasa  to  Halicar- 
nassus,  which  by  imiting  the  communities  of  the 
vicinity  he  rendered  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  of 
the  Greek  world ;  he  firmly  established  his  dominion 
by  land  and  by  sea,  and  took  arms  against  the  Great 
King  on  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  of  Ariobarzanes 
(vol.  iv.  p.  458),  as  well  as  on  other  occasions.  Sub- 
sequently he  changed  his  attitude  towards  the  court, 
and  found  it  more  advantageous  to  pursue  the  ends  of 
his  ambition  in  harmony  with  the  Great  King.  After, 
therefore,  already  several  satraps  before  him  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  Greeks,  in  order  once 
more  to  advance  into  the  Greek  Sea,  as  is  shown  by 
the  existence  of  Persian  garrisons  in  Sestos  and  Samos 
(p.  95),  MaussoUus  was  now  intent  upon  rendering  hi? 
new  capital  what  formerly  according  to  the  plan  of 
Aristagoras  Miletus  was  to  have  become,  viz.  the  centre 
of  an  island-  and  coast-empire,  which  ensured  to  him 
an  independent  and  brilliant  position,  although  the  Per- 
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sian  suzerainty  was  acknowledged  by  him.     Towards  cjiap.  it. 
this  end  he  chose  the  right  way,  when,  following  the 
precedent  of  Epaminondas,  he  instigated  the  confede- 
rates of  Athens  to  revolt,  excited  fears  of  Attic  ambi- 
tion, supported  the  parties  hostile  to  Athens,  and  quite 
unobserved  brought  about  an  understanding  with  the 
most  considerable  island-states,  with  Cos,  Chios,  and 
notably  with  Rhodes.    The  Rhodians  had  already  long 
been  in  a  disturbed  condition.    By  the  foundation  of  the 
city  of  Rhodes  they  had  united  into  one  state  (408  B.C.), 
and  had  thereby  gained  very  largely  in  vigour  and  in 
self-consciousness ;  they  had  afterwards  concluded  trea- 
ties of  currency  and  commerce  with  Cnidus,  Samos, 
and  Ephesus ;  and  their  standard  of  coinage,  introduced 
in  Cyprus  as  well  as  in  Macedonia  (p.  56),  attests  the 
magnificent  growth  of  their  traffic.  Maussollus  promised 
aid  for  the  war,  furnished  troops  and  ships,  and  gained 
over  the  cities,  by  designating  liberty  as  the  one  object 
of  the  struggle  and  as  the  one  task  of  his  policy. 
Byzantium  had  likewise  joined  this  combination.     All 
were  prepared  for  revolt,  and  merely  awaited  the  deci- 
sive impulse.    This  was  given  at  Chios.    It  is  probable  B^oUof  \ 
that  Chares  repaired  thither,  in  order  to  provide  him-  mIcI^m!^'' 
self  with  materials  of  war  for  his  attack  upon  Amphi-  oi.  nv.  4 
polls ;  and  perhaps  he  on  this  occasion  put  forth  claims  ^°*^-  ^^^^" 
which  it  was  possible  to  regard  as  encroachments  upon 
the  compact  of  the  Confederacy. 

Like  a  festering  sore,  towards  the  formation  of  which 
the  noxious  humours  have  long  been  gathering,  the 
war  suddenly  broke  out,  without  having  been  preceded 
by  any  negotiations,  without  any  renunciation  of  the 
treaties,  without  any  formal  secession  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  states.  It  is  clear  how  unhealthy  the 
relations  were,  and  how  rudely  it  was  thought  pos- 
sible to  tear  asunder  the  bonds,  which  attached  the 
states  against  their  will  to  Athens.* 


*  Milesian  coins  with  EKA :  J.  Brandis,  328.  The  Halicamassian 
coinage  followed  the  Rhodian  standard,  ih.  338.  The  official  form  of  name, 
MaMra»XXor,  is  attested  by  the  coins.     Mans,  and  Rhodes  :  Deni.  xv.  3 ; 
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CHAP.  II.  At  Athens  the  determination  was  taken,  to  regard 
the  lismg  of  the  confederates  as  a  casus  belli.  It 
was  necessary  at  the  same  time  not  to  mistake  the 
fact,  that,  when  once  the  war  had  broken  out,  a 
restoration  of  the  previous  relations  was  out  of  the 
question ;  the  Athenians  therefore  felt  confident  of 
being  strong  enough  to  force  the  rebels  into  a  subject 
position,  and  once  more  to  make  Athens  in  the  full 
sense  mistress  of  the  Archipelaga  Such  was  mani- 
festly  the  view  prevailing  in  the  circles  which  at 
that  time  led  public  opinion,  the  view  of  Aristophon, 
Chares,  and  their  associates.  It  was  not  without  justi-- 
ficatiou.  in  so  fax  as  the  relations  hitherto  existing 
in  the  Confederation  had  become  untenable ;  so  that 
the  only  point  at  issue  was,  whether  Athens  was 
willing  to  renounce  her  maritime  dominion,  or  to 
restore  it  by  the  exertion  of  any  and  every  mea- 
sure of  force.  But  it  seems  neither  explicable  nor  ex- 
cusable, that  no  preparations  should  have  been  made, 
in  order  vigorously  to  carry  out  so  bold  a  policy. 
Nothing  was  in  readiness.  There  was  a  want  of  ships, 
of  ships'  furniture,  and  of  citizens  prepared  to  under- 
take the  trierarchy.  Hitherto  resort  had  been  had  to 
joint  trierarchies,  so  that  two  persons  together  bore  the 
burdens  of  a  single  trierarchy.  But  even  the  burdens 
thus  divided  proved  too  heavy.  It  was  necessary  to 
establish  a  further  subdivision,  and  to  impose  propor- 
tionate exertions  even  upon  the  less  wealthy.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  motion  of  Periander,  the  principle  of 
association,  which  had  abeady  been   applied  to  the 

Died.  xri.  7. — Synoeciam  of  Rhodes :  Strab.  664;  Diod.  xiiL  75. — Coinage - 
nnion  between  Rhodes,  Samos,  Ephesus,  and  Gnidus  :  Waddington,  &v, 
Num,y  1863,  p.  223.  Legend  SYNfiaj^ui,  Leake,  Num.  Hdl  Inscr,  38 ; 
Brandis,  262,  375. — As  to  the  occasion  of  the  Social  War :  Oncken, 
Isohratei  und  AUun.  p.  136  seq. ;  cf.  Kayser  in  Neue  Jahrh,  fu/r  PhUoL 
1864,  p.  560. — ^A  welcome  accession  to  the  extremely  meagre  materials 
for  the  history  of  the  war  is  afforded  by  the  Inscription  of  01.  cvL  2 
(b.c.  355-4),  edited  by  Kumanudes  and  Sauppe  (ChUinger  Nackr,,  1867, 

E.  151).  Philiscus  of  Sestus  is  honoured  on  account  of  the  service  rendered 
y  him  during  the  war  to  the  civic  commimity  by  means  of  an  important 
piece  of  news,  firj^wras  r[Av  t&v  BvC<urrlu¥  trTokjov,  as  Sauppe  very  felici- 
tously supplements  the  [ocioia. 
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property-tax  (voL  iv.  p.  366),  was  now  likewise  made  chap.ii. 
use  of  for  the  naval  annament.  The  1,200  wealthiest 
members  of  the  civic  community  were  divided  into 
twenty  companies  or  symmories,  whose  duty  it  was, 
under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  300,  of  whom 
fifteen  were  taken  from  each  symmory,  to  furnish  the 
requisites  for  the  fleet  demanded  by  the  state.  With 
the  utmost  rigour  everything  was  called  in,  which  bad 
belonged  to  the  public  inventory  of  the  navy  and  had 
remained  in  the  hands  of  individuals ;  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  all  public  debtors  were  distrained ;  and 
even  what  had  become  private  property,  but  might  be 
of  service  for  the  equipment  of  the  fleet,  was  forcibly 
called  in.  Aristophon  and  his  friends  took  advantage 
of  this  season  of  public  trouble  to  raise  their  power  to 
the  highest  pitch.  All  views  opposed  to  theirs,  all  ex- 
pressions of  pacific  sentiments,  all  attempts  to  create 
dissension  in  the  enemies'  camp  by  means  of  negotia- 
tion, were  repressed  by  them. 

By  a  spasmodic  effort  a  naval  force  was  brought  Batth 
together;  and  the  best  generals  were  set  to  work,  j^^^^ 
But  they  received  separate  commands  according  to  of  Chios. 
the  parties  to  which  they  belonged;  and  this  could  P^^vtj 
not  have  a  favourable  effect  upon  the  result.     Sixty 
vessels    were    commanded    by   Chares,   upon    whose 
courage   Aristophon   pre-eminently  counted    in    this 
desperate  course  of  policy ;  a  second  fleet  of  equal 
strength  was  entrusted  to  Iphicrates,  his  son  Menes- 
theus,  and  Timotheus.     Chares  advanced  at  once  upon 
Chios  with  his  fleet ;  and  drove  it  in  wedgewise  into 
the  harbour,  which  had  been  barred  by  the  islanders. 
Chabrias,  who  served  as  a  trierarch  under  Chares,  was 
in  the  van ;  boldly  pushing  forward  before  the  rest,  he 
had  penetrated  deep  into  the  dense  mass  of  the  enemy, 
and  fell,  fighting,  on  the  deck  of  his  trireme,  since  he 
was  too  proud  to  abandon  the  vessel  committed  to  his 
charge.     The  whole  attack  ended  in  failure,  and  the 
insurgents  were  able  to  assume  the  offensive.     They 
devastated  the  islands  in  the  possession  of  Athens,  in 
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CHAP.  I r.  particular  Lenmos  and  Imbros,  and  then  appeared 
with  a  hundred  vessels  off  Samos.  But  this  island 
was  relieved  by  the  combined  squadrons  of  the  Athe- 
nians, who  determined  to  sail  from  here  to  Byzantium, 
which  they  hoped  to  find  in  the  most  advanced  state 
of  preparation.  But  on  a  stormy  day  they  unex- 
pectedly in  the  channel  off  Chios  came  across  the 
enemy's  fleet.  Chares  demanded  a  joint  attack ;  the 
leaders  of  the  second  squadron  unanimously  opposed 
it  on  account  of  the  weather^  but  Chares  refused 
to  give  way.  He  thought  by  boldly  advancing  to 
force  the  others  to  follow,  but  he  was  left  alone, 
and  was  obliged,  after  suffering  losses,  to  relinquish 
the  contest 

He  sent  a  report  of  what  had  occurred  to  Athens, 
and  cast  all  the  blame  upon  his  colleagues.  Aristo- 
phon  supported  his  cause ;  his  fellow-generals  were 
immediately  recalled;  and  Cliares  was  now  at  the 
head  of  the  entire  fleet. 
Victory  He  was  now  above  all  anxious  to  perform  some  bril- 

u^ler^    liant  exploit,  wherever  the  opportunity  might  offer. 
Artahazm,  And  as  he  was  probably  also  urged  on  by  want  of  money, 
01.  cw.  1     he  rapidly  resolved  to  enter  with  his  whole  fleet  into 
^''°-  '«'*'•   the  pay  of  Artabazus,  who  waa  engaged  in  a  revolt 
against  the  Great  King  and  was  hard  pressed  by  the 
royal   troops.      The  position  of  Maussollus  might  to 
some  extent  justify  this  step,  since  every  defeat  in- 
flicted upon  the  King  might  also  be  regarded  as  a 
defeat  inflicted  upon  Maussollus  and  his  allies.      In 
any  case.  Chares  completely  achieved  his  immediate 
object.     By  a  brilliant  victory  he  secured,  in  addition 
to  the  high  pay  for  his  forces,  ample  spoils,  occupied 
Lampsacus  and  Sigeum,  and  caused  great  rejoicing 
among  the  citizens. 
Close  of  But  hereupon    an   embassy  from   the  Great  King 

y^ar^^^^    arrived  at  Athens,  which  bitterly  complained  of  Chares. 
OL  cvi.  1     ^^^  g^^®  utterance  to  the  most  serious  menaces.     It 
(BO.  356).  was  already  thought  to  be  certain  that  a  great  Persian 
fleet  had  combined  with  the  islanders  for  a  joint  expe- 
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dition  against  Athens ;  and  there  ensued  a  revulsion  chap,  ii, 
in  public  opinion,  and  a  lively  movement  arose  against 
Aristophon  and  his  party.  Attention  was  directed 
to  the  empty  treasury,  the  intolerable  burdens  of  the 
war,  and  the  impossibility  of  bringing  the  confederates 
to  obedience  by  force.  Aristophon  had  by  his  system 
of  terrorism  estranged  from  himself  even  many  friends ; 
and  it  was  an  adherent  of  his  own  party,  Eubulus,  who 
in  the  civic  assembly  brought  forward  this  motion  : 
that  a  cessation  of  arms  must  immediately  be  effected, 
unless  the  city  was  to  be  utterly  ruined.  As  hastily 
as  the  war  had  been  begun  the  peace  was  con- 
duded,  in  order  at  any  cost  to  put  an  end  to  the 
hardships  of  the  war,  without  even  the  attempt 
l)eing  made  to  save  as  much  as  could  be  saved  of 
influence  and  power.  The  confederates  now  in  revolt 
were  freed  from  all  obligations  ;  and  thus,  then,  after 
absolutely  fruitless  efforts  of  the  most  arduous  kind, 
the  Naval  Confederation  founded  twenty  years  be- 
fore with  the  happiest  prospects  by  Callistratus  and 
Timotheus,  had,  from  fear  of  Persian  menaces,  been 
shamefully  and  disgracefully  abandoned.  In  the  place 
of  the  Attic  influence,  which  kept  the  island-sea  in 
order  and  cohesion  for  national  purposes,  Asiatic  in- 
fluence, partly  that  of  the  Great  King,  partly  that  of 
the  Carian  Tyrants,  now  asserted  itself.  Athens  had 
openly  confessed  her  impotence,  and  had  pusillani- 
mously  renounced  her  ti-uest  and  most  proper  mission. 
Henceforth  all  attempts  at  maintaining  in  the  -^gean  a 
state  of  things  established  by  treaties,  were  renounced  ; 
and  anarchy  pure  and  simple  was  the  recognised  con- 
<lition  of  those  waters.  As  in  the  Corinthian  war  the 
land-powers  of  secondary  rank,  so  now  in  the  mari- 
time regions  there  came  forward  a  group  of  secondary 
states,  which  emancipated  itself  from  all  control.  No 
Great  Power  any  longer  guaranteed  the  peace  of  the 
sea ;  the  boundaries  between  the  maritime  dominions 
of  the  barbarians  and  of  the  Hellenes  had  been  de- 
stroyed ;  and  Athens  herself  could  in  future  feel  sure 

VOL.  V.  I 
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CHAP.  II.  neither  of  her  own  routes  of  trade  nor  of  the  smaller 

islands  remaining  to  her. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  struggle  between  the  parties 
was  continued  in  the  law-courts,  and  demanded  yet 
further  victims.  Aristophon  exerted  all  the  remnants 
of  his  influence,  in  order  in  conjunction  with  Chares 
to  ruin  the  other  generals,  and  to  deprive  Athens,  in 
her  deep  humiliation,  even  of  those  men  who  were 
alone  capable  of  bringing  about  a  better  future.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  rendering  of  their  account  by  the 
generals,  Iphicrates,  Menestheus  and  Timotheus  were 
accused  of  having  been  bribed  by  Chian  and  Rhodian 
money  to  ruin  their  native  city.  The  charge  excited 
jrreat  indignation:  and  Iphicrates  was  soon  surrounded 
by  a  band  of  companions-in-arms,  who  were  resolved 
to  protect  and  defend  him  against  extremities,  if 
necessary  by  the  use  of  force.  The  aged  hero, 
covered  with  scars,  confronted,  in  the  full  pride  of 
a  warrior,  the  forensic  tricks  of  Aristophon.  He 
acknowledged  his  inability  to  meet  him  with  the  same 
weapons.  "This  man,"  he  said,  **is  a  better  actor  ; 
but  mine  is  the  better  play."  He  appealed  to  his 
deeds,  and  enquired  whether  he  was  thought  capable 
of  an  act  of  knavery,  of  which  even  an  Aristophon 
would  be  ashamed  ? 
Condf.m-  The  chivalrous  pride  of  Iphicrates  did  not  miss  its 
ncuion  effect  Both  he  and  his  son  were  acquitted.  Less 
gsncrais.  favourable  was  the  issue  in  the  case  of  Timotheus.  He 
oi.  cvi.  1  was  not  indeed  found  guilty  of  the  crime  imputed  to 
(B.C.  355).    j^im-   1)^1^  i^Q  damaged  his  cause,  by  irritating  the 

judges  through  his  aristocratic  bearing ;  and  thus  it 
came  to  pass,  that  he  was  sentenced  to  the  enormous 
fine  of  one  hundred  talents  (£25,000  circ).  He 
took  his  departure  to  Chalcis,  where  he  died  in  the 
same  year,  after  having  seen  the  work  of  his  life  so 
miserably  ruined.  Iphicrates  remained  at  Athens,  in 
retirement  from  public  life.  Chabrias  had  fallen  in 
battle.  Thus  at  the  close  of  this  disastrous  war 
Athens  had  not  only  forfeited  her  dominion  and  ex- 
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hausted  her  resources,  but  she  had  also  been  deprived  chap.  ii. 
of  her  best  heroes.* 


Such  were  the  course  of  Attic  politics  up  to  the  Sodai  con- 
close  of  the  Social  War,  and  the  series  of  outward  ^^^^^^^ 
events  necessarily  resulting  from  the  relations  which  to  thcjirat 
we  find  prevailing  in  the  interior  of  the  state.  ^^^Dmm- 

The  attempts  which  had  been  made  in  order  to  cure  <'t««»  *> 
the  evils  besetting  the  life  of  the  Attic  community  ^^^*  ^^  ^^^' 
had  long  been  abandoned  again ;  the  old  tracks  had 
once  more  been  re-entered,  and  the  traditional  forms 
of  life  belonging  to  the  democratic  system  thought- 
lessly resumed.  And  inasmuch  as  the  commonwealth, 
sick  and  devoid  of  vigour  as  it  was,  could  not  elevate 
or  ennoble  the  individual  citizens,  the  bonds  uniting 
men  among  themselves  and  with  the  state  were  more 
and  more  relaxed,  civic  duties  and  the  demands  im- 
posed by  them  fell  into  neglect,  life  lost  part  of  its 
seriousness  and  significance,  and  men  became  accus- 
tomed to  a  low  standard  in  judging  themselves  and 
others. 

Outwardly,  the  difference  from  earlier  times  was 
above  all  perceptible  in  the  circumstance,  that,  while 
hitherto  more  considerable  edifices  had  been  erected 
only  for  the  purposes  of  public  worship  and  of  the  state, 
the  public  ends  were  now  neglected,  while  building 
was  carried  on  in  the  service  of  the  comfort  and  love 
of  pomp  of  individual  citizens.  The  richer  citizens 
indulged  their  vanity  by  the  display  of  their  wealth  ; 
mansions  resembling  psJaces  were  built  in  Athens  and 
in  its  neighbourhood.  Men  delighted  in  exhibiting 
their  establishments  of  numerous  servants,  splendid 
equipages,  and  costly  robes  and  furniture ;  and  although 
this  arrogance  on  the  part  of  the  rich  was  so  directly 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  yet  it  was 

♦  Diod.  xvi.  22;  Dionys.;  Din.  p.  668;  Nepos,  Timoth.  3;  Isocr.  xv. 
129.  Plntarch,  Frcsc.  ger.  reip.  801  F  :  *l(t>tKpdTrjSy  {no  t<Si/  Trcpl  *Ap«(rro- 
<P^pTa  KaTappT]Top€v6fjL(»os'  PfXrliav  fuv  6  ray  avTidUap  vTroKpiTJjSj  bpapa  di 
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CHAP.  II.  not  punished  and  condemned  by  public  opinion,  but 
imposed  upon  the  multitude,  and  brought  with  it 
influence  and  authority. 

In  proportion  as  the  public  resources  dwindled,  the 
difference  of  property  asserted  itself  among  the  citi- 
zens, and  the  new  institutions  designed  for  satisfying 
the  wants  of  the  state  helped  to  raise  the  power  of 
money ;  for  the  distribution  of  the  public  burdens  in 
the  symmories  (p.  Ill)  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
most  highly  taxed ;  and  they  employed  their  influence 
so  as  to  spare  themselves.  Though  on  occasion  they 
performed  this  or  that  public  service  with  pompoii 
munificence,  in  order  to  dazzle  the  multitude,  yet 
in  general  they  contrived  to  arrange  matters  after 
such  a  fashion,  that  disproportionate  efforts  were 
exacted  from  the  less  wealthy,  and  a  disproportionate 
pressure  was  placed  upon  them.  Thus,  in  addition  to 
the  distinction  between  the  classes  with  and  without 
property,  an  opposition  axose  between  the  rich  and 
the  middle  classes  ;  the  comnuttees  of  the  symmories 
became  a  privileged  order  in  the  state,  and  the  system 
of  factions  became  less  and  less  endurable. 

In  the  same  degree  in  which  the  idea  of  the  state  lost 
its  power,  the  virtues  rooting  in  this  idea  died  out,  in 
particular  the  joyous  promptitude  for  personal  sacri- 
fices.  The  citizens  concealed  their  property;  and  if 
the  richest  among  them  evaded  their  duties  to  such  a 
degree  aa  to  farm  out  for  execution  the  trierarchies 
Mling  to  their  lot  to  the  lowest  bidders,  how  much 
less  were  they  willing  to  venture  their  lives  on  behalf  * 
of  the  state !  Military  service  was  regarded  as  an 
intolerable  interference  with  personal  comfort  and 
with  commercial  profits.  Pretexts  of  all  kinds  were 
sought ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  pass  severe  laws  of 
war,  in  order  to  secure  what  formerly  had  been  a 
matter  of  course.  But  even  these  laws  proved  of  no 
avaU.  The  aversion  of  the  citizens  from  bearing  arms 
spread  like  a  contagious  disease ;  and  the  trierarchs 
found  it  so  interminable  a  task  to  man  their  vessels^ 
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that   they   preferred    to    offer   hand-money,  and  to  chap.  u. 
entrust  the  most  precious  possession  of  the  city,  her 
ships,  to  strangers  who  had  no  interest  in  her. 

The  desire  was  to  maintain  only  those  elements  in 
the  democracy  which  gratified  sensual  indulgence, 
and  which  offered  a  pleasant  pastime.  Accordingly, 
the  festivals  became  the  principal  object  in  public  life, 
and  were  as  its  most  important  side  treated  with  the 
utmost  seriousness.  But  at  the  same  time  the  higher 
considerations  lying  at  the  basis  of  Attic  festive  life, 
viz.  the  grateful  celebration  of  the  gods,  the  patriotic 
elevation  of  men's  minds,  and  the  emulous  cultivation 
of  liberal  arts,  fell  quite  into  the  background.  In 
their  stead  the  processions  and  banquets  formed  the 
gist  of  the  matter ;  and  in  order  not  to  miss  any  of 
these,  the  citizens  evaded  service  abroad,  while  for  the 
same  reason  the  troops  were  disbanded,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  rush  home.  To  disturb  the  festive  rejoicing 
was  accounted  the  worst  of  crimes,  and  an  act  of 
treason  against  the  city.  In  aU  things  only  the  rights 
of  the  citizens,  and  not  their  duties,  were  taken  into 
account,  all  attempts  to  enforce  obligations  were  kept 
at  a  distance,  and  there  was  an  absence  of  salutary 
discipline  in  the  public  market-place  as  well  as  in  the 
private  homes ;  for  even  the  slaves  it  was  not  con- 
trived to  keep  under.  A  system  of  mutual  concession 
had  been  tacitly  agreed  upon  at  Athens ;  it  would 
have  amounted  to  an  offence  against  the  fashion  of 
society  for  any  man  publicly  to  stigmatise  the  frivolous 
self-indulgence  of  any  of  his  fellow-citizens;  and 
iEschines,  when  inveighing  against  the  vices  of  the 
trierarchs,  expressly  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that 
the  object  of  his  charge  is  only  the  brutal  audacity 
which  mocks  all  public  decency,  and  the  conversion  of 
immorality  into  a  trade. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  society  ;  and  thus  neither  Tht 
could  the  civic  assemblies  maintain   any   dignity  in  ^^^ly 
their  bearing.     A  really  earnest  spirit  was  wanting, 
even   when  the  most  momentous  matters  were  the 
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CHAP.  II.  subject  of  debate  ;  the  common  interest  was  no  longer 
~,  generally  interesting;  and  here,  too,  pastime  and  diver- 

sion were  sought,  and  these  objects  determined  the 
conduct  of  the  orators.     Outwardly  negligfent,   even 
with  their  shoulders  bare,  they  appeared  before  the 
people,  reljring  upon  a  sonotous  voice  and  a  dazzling 
flow  of  words,  to  which  they  added  the  attraction  of 
histrionic  tricks.   Their  speeches  were  poor  in  consider- 
ations on  the  subject  under  discussion,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  abounded  in  personalities,  scandal  and  vulgar 
jests.     Since  the  multitude  was  too  indolent  to  enter 
into  a  consultation  and  to  form  an  opinion  for  itself, 
few  took  part  in  the  debate  ;  and  those  speakers  were 
the  most  popular  who  gave  the  least  trouble  to  their 
hearers.     This  demand  of  course  only  men  devoid  of 
conscience  were  ready  to  supply,  persons  of  talent  and 
practical  skill,  but  without  superior  culture  or  a  liberal 
training.     They  struck  the  note,  and  had  their  agents 
at  hand,  who  according  to  given  hints  shoutea  ap- 
plause to  the  one,  drowned  the  words  of  the  other  in 
clamour,  and  thus  confused  the  multitude  in  order  to 
be  able  all  the  more  easily  to  direct  it.     A  group  of 
men  entertaining  the  same  views  unites ;  they  form  a 
close  party  ;  and  the  multitude  so  thoroughly  accustoms 
itself  to  be  controlled  by  them,  that  they  demean  them- 
selves as  the  lords  and  masters  of  the  city.     Such  was 
notably  the  case  with  Aristophon  and  his  associates, 
who  established  a  genuine  reign  of  terror  over  Athens. 
*'  They  claim,"  we  read  in  a  speech  of  the  day,  "  abso- 
lute liberty  of  speaking  to  you  and  of  acting  according  as 
they  choose ;  they  bring  everything  into  their  hands,  and, 
as  it  were  like  public  criers,  offer  the  state  to  the  highest 
bidder.     They  cause  whom  they  wish  to  be  crowned 
or  not  crowned,  and  have  secured  to  themselves  more 
authority  than  belongs  to  the  decrees  of  the   civic 
assembly."    The  orators  flatter  the  people  and  foster 
phases  of  agitation,  in  order  to  maintain  their  influence  ; 
they  take  pay  both  for  speaking  and  for  liolding  their 
peace ;  and  change  from  beggars  into  rich  men,  while 
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the  state  is  becoming  more  and  more  impoverished,  chap.  ii. 
The  citizens  curse  them,  when  aflfairs  take  a  bad  turn,  ^ 

but  relapse    again  and  again    into   their  unworthy 
relation  of  dependence.* 

In  legislation,  the  principles  of  ancient  times  had  Leguiation. 
been  recurred  to ;  but  they  had  not  been  faithfully 
observed     There  prevailed  anew  an  over-busy  ten- 
dency to  make  new  laws,  and  in  consequence  an  in- 
curable state  of  disquiet.    Every  month — and  frequently 
too   in  violation   of   the   customary  regulations,  viz. 
without  any  motion  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  without 
any  preliminary  examination  and  public   exhibition 
such   as    prescription  demanded,   without   the   fixed 
terms  being  awaited  or  the  contradictions  thence  re- 
sulting taken  into  account — new  laws  were  passed, 
which  in  contravention  of  the  principles  of  the  republic 
were  devised  to  suit  special  cases  ;  laws  of  debt,  which 
were  to  help  particular  persons  out  of  their  difficulties, 
and  others  to  which  a  retrospective  force  was  given,  in 
order  to  accomplish  certain  party-objects.     Herewith 
is  connected  the  influence  gained  in  Athens  by  the 
scribes.     These  were  persons  of  a  low  class,  slaves  and 
freedmen,  whose  business  was  the  reading,  composi- 
tion, and  preservation  of  written  documents,  and  who 
thereby  acquired  a  versatility  in  business,  which  made 
them  indispensable  to   every  office,   great  or   small. 
They  were  a  venal  set,  useful  for  any  and  every  pur- 
pose, ready  for  every  kind  of  service,  and  familiar 
with  all  species  of  tricks.     When  such  men  acquired 
authority,  there  spread  together  with  them  through  all 
branches  of  the  administration  a  spirit  of  impunity 
and  dishonesty,  above  all,  of  course,  where  the  manage- 
ment of  trust-moneys  was  in  question.     A  universal 
mistrust  poisoned  public  life.     The  most  usual  weapon  Litigiom- 
with  which  one  party  attacked  the  other,  or  one  citizen 
fought  out  a  personal  contest  against  another,  was  an 

*  Dominion  of  faction  :  itoKirtvfaOai  Kara  avunoplas,  Dem.  ii.  29. 
Detcription  of  the  teiroiiBm  exercised  by  the  party  of  Ari&tophon  : 
Dem.  U.  22. 
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CHAP.  II.  indictment  for  peculation  ;  and  the  lamentable  love  of 
i  litigation,  which  characterised  the  Athenians,  thereby 

received  superabundant  nourishment.  Aristophon 
himself  was  charged  with  having  kept  back  in  his 
hands  moneys  intended  to  provide  for  the  manufacture 
of  golden  wreaths;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  a  worse 
alternative,  he  was  obliged  at  once  to  make  good  the 
deficiency.  Indeed,  it  became  customary  to  appoint 
extraordinary  commissions  to  enquire  who  was  illegally 
in  possession  of  sacred  or  of  public  moneys.  During 
the  progress  of  the  suits,  opportunities  were  found  for 
tricks  of  all  kinds,  in  order  to  delude  the  judges,  or  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  the  sentences  actually  pro- 
nounced. In  public  and  in  private  matters  all  me^ns 
seemed  allowable  ;  personal  abuse  was  indulged  in,  and 
there  were  always  at  command  venal  witnesses  and 
advocates,  who  were  ready  to  compose  a  speech  to  be 
made  in  court  in  any  cause,  either  for  plaintiff  or  for 
defendant.  No  dishonour  any  longer  attached  to  the 
payment  of  counsel ;  the  advocates  or  writers  of 
speeches  (Logographi)  made  their  living  out  of  the 
suits,  and  did  their  best  to  goad  men  into  quarrelling 
with  one  another.  They  had  as  it  were  set  up  their 
domestic  establishments  in  the  law-courts,  and  lay  in 
wait  for  any  disput^e  among  the  citizens. 

This  petty  warfare  between  citizens  and  civic  parties 
claimed  attention  more  than  anything  else;  upon  it 
time  and  strength  were  expended,  while  the  common- 
weal remained  neglected.  As  the  confusion  in  legisla- 
tion increased,  indictments  for  illegal  motions  became 
more  frequent,  and  the  popular  orators  of  the  genuine 
stamp  sought  a  kind  of  chivalry  in  boldly  confronting 
;  these  attacks.     Aristophon  boasted  of  having  fought  to 

an  issue  seventy-five  such  quarrels. 
I  Th^  Those   were  most  of  all  exposed  to  suspicion  and 

!  ^nduL      active  enmity  who  were  invested  with  public  powers, 

[  gerurais,     viz.  the  cuvoys  and,  most  notably,  the  generals.     If 

they  were  successful,  they  were  without  consideration 
of  persons  immoderately  honoured  and  extolled ;  for 
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the  observance  of  a  just  standard  in  public  acknow-  chatmi. 
ledgments  had  long  been  lost,  and,  instead  of  the  wise 
economy  which  had  distinguished  the  Athens  of  earlier 
days,  it  had  become  the  practice  prodigally  to  squander 
the  highest  gifts  of  honour,  and  to  indulge  in  a  sense- 
less extravagance.  But  far  worse  was  the  opposite  of 
this :  viz.  that,  whenever  a  calamity  had  befallen  the 
city,  the  commanders  of  the  troops  were  made  to  suffer 
for  the  vexation  felt  by  the  citizens.  Nothing  was 
more  damaging  to  the  state  than  the  perpetual  strife 
between  the  orators  and  the  generals.  Persons  who 
sat  safely  at  home  and  understood  nothing  of  military 
matters,  brought  charges  of  life  and  death  against  the 
men  returning  from  arduous  campaigns,  when  it  be- 
came their  duty  to  give  an  account  of  their  conduct 
in  office,  and  made  them  sick  of  doing  their  best, 
though  upon  their  will  to  do  it  everything  depended. 
After  Callistratus  had  set  so  bad  an  example  by  his 
attack  upon  Timotheus,  this  evil  system  steadily  grew 
worse  ;  and  there  was  no  general  who  was  not  several 
times  indicted  for  high  treason. 

And  what  in  truth  was  the  position  of  the  generals 
in  those  days  ?  They  no  longer,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, commanded  Attic  citizens,  held  together  by  a 
sense  of  honour  and  by  a  feeling  of  patriotism.  Th(* 
wealthy  Athenians  as  a  matter  of  duty  served  as 
cavalry,  the  state  furnishing  the  customary  supplement- 
ary payment  for  the  purpose ;  their  handsome  squadrous 
formed  the  processions,  which  were  part  of  the  pomp 
of  the  city  festivals ;  but  service  abroad  they  evaded. 
In  the  place  of  the  wealthier,  poorer  citizens  entered 
as  substitutes,  in  order  to  improve  their  financial 
circumstances  by  pay  and  pillage  ;  in  this  matter  again 
money  became  so  emphatically  the  main  object,  that 
the  warriors  would  not  even  march  outside  the  gates 
for  a  review  without  having  received  pay.  From  other 
states,  too,  enough  men  came  in  who  were  ready  to 
sell  their  persons  and  their  lives ;  and  these  were  home- 
less adventurers,  folk  to  whom  nothing  was  sacred. 
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CHAP.  II.  who  took  service  to-day  with  the  Persians  and  the 
Egyptians,  and  to-morrow  with  the  Athenians.  Such 
troops  were  only  to  be  kept  together  by  money.  AVar 
was  therefore  diverted  into  those  regions  where  there 
was  the  best  prospect  of  gain ;  money  meant  power 
and  victory,  and  in  order  to  obtain  money,  hands  were 
laid  even  upon  the  property  of  the  temples. 
Thecondi'  If  such  a  systcm  of  mercenaries  was  not  to  bring 
^wflT^L?^  about  the  ruin  of  the  state,  there  was  needed  a  public 
treasury  with  well-assured  sources  of  income,  and  a 
fixed  war-budget.  But  the  entire  financial  system 
upon  which  the  greatness  of  Athens  rested  (vol.  iL  p. 
4  75)  had  long  ago  fallen  »to  pieces  ;  the  regular  sources 
of  income,  in  particular  the  tributes,  had  dried  up,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  remnant,  and  there  was  no 
fund  in  existence.  No  sooner,  therefore,  was  an  army 
to  be  assembled,  than  it  became  requisite  to  levy 
property-taxes,  and  to  obtain  immediately  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  citizens  the  moneys  needed  for  the  ex- 
penses of  each  particular  war.  The  disUke  of  giving 
was  intensified  by  the  frequent  demands,  as  well  as  by 
the  absence  of  corresponding  success;  and  this  dis- 
like was  all  the  greater,  inasmuch  as  the  money  of  the 
citizens  mostly  went  into  the  hands  of  strangers.  To 
these  causes  of  unwillingness  were  added  the  distrust 
of  the  administrators  of  the  sums  collected  with  so 
much  trouble,  and  the  informations  perpetually  laid  as 
to  unconscientious  squandering  of  the  moneys.  Special 
officials  {Exetastcs)  were  therefore  sent  out  to  see 
whether  the  professed  number  of  mercenaries  was 
actually  in  existence  ;  but  these  controlling  authorities 
it  was  likewise  possible  to  bribe,  if  the  general  thought 
it  worth  his  whUe.  But  even  if  no  part  of  the  moneys 
granted  was  made  away  with,  yet  there  was  an  uttor 
disproportion  between  them  and  the  requirements  of 
the  war ;  as  a  rule  they  only  sufficed  to  bring  together 
the  mercenaries,  and  the  idea  became  more  and  more 
customary,  that  army  and  fleet  ought  to  maintain 
themselves  abroad. 
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Timotheus  set  the  first  example  of  wars  which  cost  chap.  ii. 
nothing.    In  his  patriotic  zeal  he  exerted  himself  to  the  ^ 
utmost  to  remove  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  glorious  poaUion 
enterprises,  and  took  pleasure  in  contrasting  the  trifling  ^{^&, 
expense  of  his  victories  with  the  enormous  pecuniary 
sacrifices  exacted  by  the  expeditions  of  Pericles.     He 
procured  money  from  Mend  and  from  foe,  and,  when 
a  deficiency  occurred,  contrived  to  pay  his  way  by  a 
sham-money  of  copper,  to  which  he  was  able  to  give 
currency  by  virtue  of  his  personal  credit.     Timotheus 
seduced  the  Athenians  into  the  serious  error  of  believing 
it  possible  to  carry  on  successful  wars  without  a  fund 
and  without  a  regular  system  of  financial  administra- 
tion.   This  delusion  was  too  agreeable  for  them  to  take 
warning  from  experience,  although  already  in  the  case 
of  Timotheus  himself  it  might  have  been  perceived, 
what  were  the  real  conditions  of  such  a  method  of 
conducting  war.     The  general  never  had  any  control 
over  his  own  movements ;  he  was  incapable  of  carrying 
out  plans  of  an  extensive  kind  ;  he  was  forced  to  evade 
all  more  important  tasks,  and  to  dissipate  his  strength 
in  petty  warfare ;   from  the  first  he  was  altogether 
unable  to  undertake  to  receive  and  execute  definite 
instructions.     The  necessary  consequence  was,  that  the 
generals  became   more  and  more   independent,   self- 
willed  and  arbitrary  as  towards  the  city.     In  propor- 
tion as  they  had  to  pay  more  consideration  to  their 
troops,  they  took  less  account  of .  those  by  whom  they 
were  commissioned.    If  they  procured  pay  and  soldiers 
themselves,  they  desired  likewise  to  reserve  for  them- 
selves the  glory  of  the  successes  which  were  achieved. 
Accordingly,  instead  of  the  victories  of  Athens,  the 
victories  of  the  generals  were  now  alone  spoken  of ; 
and  it  was  not  the  name  of  the  city,  but  his  own,  which 
the  victorious  commander  was  wont  to  inscribe  upon 
the  spoils  brought  home'by  him. 

Fuithermore,  it  lay  in  the  nature  of  the  existing 
stat«  of  things,  that  the  generals,  while  finding  less 
and  less  support  and  vigorous  assistance  in  their  native 
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cuiAP.  II.  city,  were  all  the  more  eager  to  seek  for  combinations 
abroad.  For  this  numerous  opportunities  offered  them- 
selves ;  and  thus  we  find  Timotheus  in  alliance  with 
lason  of  Pherse,  with  Alcetas  the  Molossian,  with 
Amyntas  of  Macedonia,  and  even  with  Persian  satraps. 
The  most  important  advantages  were  obt-ained  as  the 
gifts  of  personal  friendship.  Similar  relations  are  met 
with  between  Iphicrates  and  the  Thracian  princes, 
between  Chares  and  Artabazus.  These  ties  of  amity 
were  secured  by  matrimonial  alliances  with  the  princely 
families,  which  naturally  were  greatly  interested  in 
attaching  Hellenes  to  their  interests.  Thus  Seuthes 
had  offered  the  hand  of  his  daughter  to  Xenophon 
(vol.  iv.  p.  184) ;  Cotys  became  the  brother-in-law  of 
Iphicrates,  and  Cersobleptes  of  Charidemus.  Hereby 
the  Attic  generals  were  placed  in  the  most  ambiguous 
of  positions,  and  involved  in  inextricable  conflicts  be- 
tween opposite  obligations  (p.  104).  They,  as  it  were, 
included  themselves  among  foreign  dynasts,  and  were 
more  at  home  in  foreign  lands  than  at  Athens.  Just 
as  Alcibiadcs  after  his  banishment  founded  fastnesses 
for  himself  in  the  Chersonnesus,  so  we  find  in  this  period 
generals  of  the  city,  while  they  were  still  its  oflBcers,  in 
possession  of  towns,  bestowed  upon  them  by  foreign 
princes,  or  conquered  by  them  on  their  own  account. 
Thus  Timotheus  is  said  to  have  received  the  towns  of 
Sestus  and  Crithote  as  a  gift  at  the  hands  of  Ariobar- 
zanes.  Iphicrates  was  allowed  to  regard  the  Thracian 
city  of  Drys  as  his  personal  property,  and  to  surround 
it  with  walls.  Chares  had  his  residence  at  Sigeum  ; 
and  Chabrias  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  at  home 
in  Egypt,  where  he  pursued  a  perfectly  independent 
policy. 

Thus  the  generals  became  estranged  from  the  city, 
and  obtained  a  personal  power,  glaringly  contravening 
the  spirit  of  the  republic.  And  in  proportion  as  mili- 
tary life  grew  distinct  from  civil,  the  commanders, 
being  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  mercenaries, 
who  required  a  downright  kind  of  discipline,  assumed 
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a  rough  and  imperious  bearing ;  they  felt  themselves,  chap.  ii. 
as  towards  the  citizens,  in  the  character  of  soldiers, 
and  refused  to  suffer  the  tongue-valiant  gentry,  who 
monopolised  the  attention  of  the  assembly  at  Athens, 
to  interfere  in  their  doings,  or  to  pass  j  udgment  upon 
their  campaigns.  But  on  the  other  side  there  remained 
to  the  civic  community,  guided  by  its  orators,  the  duty 
of  assigning  to  each  general  his  sphere  of  military 
operations,  and  of  receiving  from  each  on  his  return 
the  account  of  his  proceedings  demanded  by  the  con- 
stitution. There  accordingly  arose  on  this  head  an 
unsatisfactory  state  of  relations,  which  more  than  any- 
thing else  inflicted  serious  damage  upon  the  common- 
wealth.* 

Such  was  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
relations  of  the  generals  to  the  state  ;  and  how  rapidly 
these  relations  became  yet  worse !  How  great  in  these 
times  was  the  difference  between  the  older  and  the 
younger  generation  !  Chabrias,  Iphicrates,  and  notably 
Timotheus,  still  admirably  contrived  to  control  the 
existing  evils,  and  to  maintain  the  cohesion  between 
city  and  army.  With  truly  Attic  genius  they  knew 
how  to  make  the  new  military  system  as  serviceable  as 
possible  to  the  state,  and  to  raise  its  defensive  strength 
by  combining  the  service  of  mercenaries  with  that  of 
citizens  ;  they  understood  how  to  assert  the  superiority 
of  Attic  culture  over  the  savage  mass  of  the  troops, 
although  already  in  the  case  of  Iphicrates  the  defiant 
ways  of  the  soldier  are  perceptible, — as  was  shown 
on  the  occasion  of  the  indictment  of  Aristophon,  when 
the  general  drew  his  sword  in  the  face  of  the  orators. 

At  a  later  date,  however,  the  disastrous  evils  of 
these  relations  became  far  more  openly  manifest.    The 

♦  Routine  by  the  regular  business  of  scribes  (wroypa/x^arf  m).  Vif.  X. 
OraJt.  840.  UpoaKwtw  rrfv  $6\ov,  Dem.  xix.  314.  Meier,  Comnunt.  de 
Vita  Lycurgi,  pag.  c.  Aristophon  seventy-fiye  times  indicted  7rapav6mov : 
ifischin.  in  (JUt.  194. — 'Eirrturral  rav  ((vtav,  iEschin,  Tim.  113. — Timo- 
theus and  Pericles:  Isocr.  xv.  111. — Sham-money:  Boeckh,  P.  JSc.  of 
Ath.  voL  L  p.  392  [Eng.  Tr.].— Conflicts  between  civic  duty  and  foreign 
oonnexions:  Dem.  xxiii.  129. 
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CHAP.  II.  generals  were  barbarised  simultaneously  with  the 
bands  commanded  by  them ;  and  as  they  blended  with 
these,  they  separated  themselves  from  the  citizens, 
and  lost  all  habits  of  discipline  and  legality.  They  made 
no  distinction  between  friend  and  foe,  squandered 
the  money  in  Tyrannical  arrogance,  levied  forced  requi- 
sitions upon  the  confederates,  and  on  occasion  passed 
with  all  their  troops  into  foreign  service,  so  that  the 
Athenians  were  altogether  ignorant  of  the  Avhere- 
abouts  of  the  fleet,  and  had  to  search  for  it  on  the 
wide  seas.  Indeed,  it  had  become  unknown  who 
was  the  master  of  the  fleet.  It  is  in  this  condition 
that  we  find  afiairs  under  Chares  and  Charidemus,  who 
exhibit  the  wild  ways  of  a  Greek  condottiere  in  their 

Chares,  full  developcmeut.  Chares  was  already  in  his  personal 
exterior  a  complete  contrast  to  the  elegantly-built 
Timotheus,  who,  like  his  father,  was  of  slight  bodily 
stature.  Chares  made  a  point  of  letting  it  be  seen  on 
every  occasion  that  he  was  above  all  a  soldier ;  and 
sought  to  impose  by  means  of  his  martial  figure  and 
rodomontading  talk.  Accordingly,  Timotheus  reproved 
his  countrymen  for  appointing  a  man  general  by  reason 
of  his  broad  shoulders.  Such  a  man,  he  said,  might 
indeed  be  adapted  for  carrying  the  general's  baggage  ; 
but  the  office  of  general  required  a  man,  who,  free 
from  all  low  desires,  possessed  a  clear  judgment  con- 
cerning the  mission  of  the  city ;  so  that  if  Chares 
boasted  of  the  holes  in  his  shield  and  the  wounds  on 
his  body,  foolhardiness  was  no  praise  befitting  a 
general.  At  the  same  time  Chares  was  a  man  of  pro- 
ligate  habits,  who  took  delight  in  the  harsh  alter- 
nation of  bloody  frays  with  effeminate  debauchery, 
whose  admiral's  vessel  was  filled  with  wenches  and 
female  flute-players,  and  who  shrank  from  no  means 
of  securing  the  favour  of  the  orators  and  of  the  civic 
assembly.  As  a  man  of  the  vulgar  type,  his  natural 
downrightness  pleased  the  people  far  better  than  the 
fine  culture  of  Timotheus.  And  indeed  Chares,  by 
virtue   of  his   indefatigable  ambition,  his  versatility 
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and  his  unwearying  officiousness,  during  fifty  years  of  chap.  ii. 
active  life  as  a  general,  obtained  many  an  advantage 
in  the  field  for  the  Athenians ;  but  he  missed  more 
opportunities  than  he  took  advantage  of,  and  did  more 
harm  than  good  ;  and,  although  he  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  sole  cause  of  the  Social  War  and  of  its 
disastrous  issue,  which  the  friends  of  Timotheus  laid  to 
his  charge,  yet  he,  above  all  others,  contributed  to 
bring  his  native  city  into  evil  repute,  and  to  destroy 
the  patriotic  work  of  Timotheus.* 

The  above-mentioned  generals  were  bom  Athenians.  Chart- 
But  under  the  then  existing  circumstances  foreigners  ^,!^^^-^ 
too  were  unhesitatingly  taken  into  the  service  of  the 
state,  provided  only  that  they  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  art,  which  in  those  times  was  accounted 
the  highest  task  of  the  general,  viz.  that  of  collecting 
volunteer  recruits,  and  drilling  them,  and  attaching 
them  to  the  general's  person.  In  this  way  Chari- 
demus  attained  to  high  honours  :  a  man  who  was  not 
even  in  his  own  native  place,  Oreus  in  Euboea,  reckoned 
among  the  citizens  of  the  full-blood,  who  rose  from 
the  meanest  of  conditions  by  his  exertions  as  a  soldier, 
then  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  his  own  made  himself  a 
name  as  a  fireebooter  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  was  on 
this  account,  together  with  his  men,  taken  into  pay  by 
IphicrateSjWhen  that  general  wished  to  increase  his  forces 
against  Amphipolis.  Iphicrates  displayed  a  thought- 
less confidence  in  Charidemus ;  he  entrusted  to  his 
care  the  hostages  from  Amphipolis,  with  instructions 
to  take  them  to  Athens.  Instead  of  this,  Charidemus 
took  them  home  to  their  native  city,  and  fought  on 
the  side  of  the  Thracians  against  Athens.  But  in  lieu 
of  receiving  the  just  recompense  of  his  treachery,  the 
cunning  adventurer  contrived  anew  to  secure  confi- 
dence. Notwithstanding  his  perfidy,  which  had  in- 
flicted irremediable  damage  upon  the  Athenians,  they 
regarded  him  as  a  man  whose  services  ought  not  to  be 

♦  Timotheus  on  Chares  :  Plut.  Apophthegyn.  187.    Chares  and  Cleon  : 
Polyb.  ix.  23. 
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CHAP.  11.  rejected.  Timotheus  took  him  into  pay  again  ;  and 
the  Athenians  even  conferred  their  civic  franchise 
upon  him,  in  order  to  attach  him  permanently  to  the 
interests  of  their  city.  So  low  had  the  standard  fallen, 
according  to  which  men  were  judged;  so  little  was 
even  a  general  of  the  city  required  to  possess  what  in 
truth  was  the  fundamental  condition  of  any  salutary 
service  to  the  state, — conscientiousness,  fidelity,  and 
patriotism.* 
Ftrreiifn  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  military  system  of 

niatiom.  ^]^g  Athenians  in  times  when  the  possession  of  forces 
which  could  be  relied  upon  was  more  indispensable 
than  ever  before  ;  for  the  number  of  points  requiring 
to  be  defended  was  continually  on  the  increase.  The 
utmost  vigilance,  sagacity,  and  energy  were  therefore 
needed,  if  Athens  desired  to  maintain  her  position  in 
the  -^gean.  But  since  the  condition  of  things  at 
home  was  what  it  was,  the  foreign  relations  could 
not  fail  to  become  rapidly  worse,  the  most  important 
places  to  be  lost,  and  the  confederates  to  revolt.  The 
Athenians  allowed  themselves  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
course  of  events,  while  there  was  no  mind  gifted  with 
foresight  to  guide  the  helm  of  the  state  and  to  keep 
definite  aims  in  view.  They  took  pleasure  in  the 
vagueness  of  existing  relations,  entertaining  no  really 
serious  intentions  either  of  war  or  of  peace,  and  con- 
cluding treaties  without  any  fixed  resolution  of  ob- 
serving them.  Thus  even  their  foreign  policy  shows 
how  thoroughly  the  love  of  law  and  of  moral  order  in 
public  life  had  become  dulled. 
The  cim-  Of  all  the  existing  foreign  relations,  those  with  the 
inn-ian  princcs  ou  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  were  in  truth  the 
most  favourable  and  the  best  warranted.  Here  since 
the  year  438  the  family  of  the  Spartocidae  had  held^ 
sway,  who  displayed  a  friendship  towards  the  Athe- 
nians, which  had  alone  survived  all  the  changes  of 
fortune  and  the  heaviest  blows  sufiered  by  Athens. 
Satyrus  and   his  son   Leucon    (393-353  B.c.)    were 

*  Charidemus :  Schafer,  Demo^,  L  379. 
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specially  zealous  in  giving  proofs  of  this  kindly  feeling,  chap,  il 
Leucon  relieved  the  Attic  vessels  of  the  exit-dues, 
conceded  to  them  important  privileges  in  the  purchase 
of  corn,  so  that  all  vessels  had  to  wait,  until  the  Athe- 
nians had  fully  laden  their  ships ;  he  even  occasionally 
in  times  of  dearth  allowed  them  to  buy  considerable 
stores  at  a  moderated  price.  In  general  he  attached 
the  highest  value  to  the  maintenance  of  fixed  and 
well-ordered  relations  with  the  chief  market  for  the 
com  of  the  Pontus,  which  were  based  upon  a  salutary 
reciprocity  of  hospitable  relations  of  traffic. 

With  Egypt  and  Cyprus  the  most  advantageous  Egypt  and 
connexions  had  been  entered  into  by  Athens ;  but  in  ^p^^^^ 
either  country  she  had  left  her  allies  in  the  lurch 
(voL  iv.  p.  278).  As  towards  Persia,  the  relations  of  Ptnia, 
the  Athenians  were  in  the  highest  degree  uncertain ; 
they  oscillated  between  a  respectful  attitude,  conceding 
to  the  Great  King  the  authority  of  a  suzerain,  and  a 
contempt,  regarding  the  empire  as  in  a  condition  of  dis- 
solution, and  treating  it  as  a  state  in  the  case  of  which 
it  was  of  no  moment  whatever,  whether  the  obliga- 
tions assumed  towards  it  were  observed  or  not.  The 
highest  value  was  attached  to  the  conclusion  of 
treaties  of  peace  with  the  Great  King,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  satraps  in  revolt  against  him  were 
supported,  as  if  no  knowledge  of  what  was  taking  place 
in  the  Archipelago  ever  reached  the  remote  court  of 
Susa  The  entire  civic  community  loudly  applauded 
the  defeat  of  the  royal  army  by  Chares,  as  if  it  had 
been  another  victory  of  Marathon;  and  when  here- 
upon Artaxerxes  III.,  Ochus,  complained,  this  sufficed 
to  scare  the  Athenians  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
withdrew  their  fleet  and  abandoned  all  the  advantages 
gained,  iii  order  at  any  risk  to  avoid  being  involved 
in  a  serious  quarrel  with  the  Great  King  (p.  112). 

Bat  the  most  important  of  all  foreign  relations  were  Thraet. 
those  with  the  powers  on  the  Thracian  Sea  and  on  the 
Hellespont,  the  high-road  of  the  Athenian  corn-sup- 
pliea     Nowhere  were  their  affairs  involved  in  greater 

VOL.    v.  K 
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CHAP.  II.  difficulty  and  exposed  to  more  frequent  changes  ;  here 
was  the  open  wound,  which  kept  the  city  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  feverish  excitement,  and  consumed  its  best 
vital  powers.  Here  everythiog  had  entered  into  an 
unfortunate  phase ;  and  the  dominion  which  had  been 
gained  at  the  cost  of  such  infinite  sacrifices,  it  was, 
since  the  fatal  expedition  of  Brasidas,  found  impossible 
in  any  way  to  restore.  Amphipolis,  solemnly  declared 
the  property  of  the  Athenians  by  Sparta,  Persia  and 
Macedonia,  defied  all  the  attacks  even  of  Iphicrates 
and  Timotheus ;  and  though  seemingly  the  Athenians 
had  it  once  more  in  their  hands,  it  was  again  further 
from  them  than  ever  before.  Similarly,  Olynthus  and 
the  Chalcidian  cities  were  able,  without  receiving 
chastisement,  to  refuse  to  join  the  Attic  Naval  Con- 
federation. The  ancient  friendship  of  the  Odrys» 
(p.  10)  had  long  since  changed  into  bitter  enmity  ; 
and  bloody  feuds  were  carried  on  in  order  to  decide, 
whether  for  a  time  the  influence  of  Athens,  or  that  of 
a  native  dynast,  was  to  preponderate.  Neither  party 
was  decidedly  the  stronger ;  for  the  superiority  of  the 
Attic  arms  was  far  outweighed  by  the  fact  of  the 
extreme  remoteness  of  the  scene  of  the  struggle,  as 
well  as  by  the  difficulties  caused  by  wind  and  weather; 
and  the  Thracian  princes  contrived  to  overcome  the 
Athenians  with  their  own  weapons,  and  to  make  the 
talent  of  Attic  generals  serve  the  purposes  of  dynastic 
policy ;  for  Cotys,  it  will  be  remembered,  owed  his 
position  of  power  to  Iphicrates,  and  Cersobleptes  his 
(since  the  year  359)  to  Charidemus.  But  such  suc- 
cesses as  were  actually  obtained,  the  Athenians  owed 
solely  to  the  feuds  which  broke  out  between  the  Thra- 
iiiian  chiefs  ;  and  it  was  again  only  in  this,  way  that  in 
the  year  357  the  treaty  was  brought  about,  by  which 
Chares  once  more  recovered  the  Chersonnesus  for 
Athens.  Yet  even  now  the  tenure  of  it  remained  a  very 
insecure  one ;  for  Cardia,  the  most  considerable  place 
in  the  peninsula  of  which  its  citadel  was  the  key,  situate 
on  the  isthmus  connecting  the  peninsula  with  the  main- 
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land,  a  town  founded  by  Greeks  and  inhabited  by  a  chap.  h. 
population  of  Attic  descent,  remained  in  the  hands  of  ~" 

the  Thrtician  prince.  And  concerning  all  treaties  with 
him  this  alone  was  known  :  that  he  kept  them  only 
just  so  long  as  he  lacked  the  power  to  free  himself 
from  them.  There  was  absolutely  no  guarantee  for 
these  possessions,  which  Athens  was  wholly  unable  to 
renounce  without  seeing  the  bases  of  her  prosperity 
called  in  question,  unless  the  princes  there  were  com- 
pletely overcome  and  deprived  of  the  possibility  of  out- 
stepping the  limits  placed  upon  them  by  treaty.  But 
for  such  a  method  of  conducting  war  the  Athenians 
were  wholly  deficient  in  both  courage  and  resources ; 
the  utmost  they  accomplished  were  naval  armaments, 
which  temporarily  restored  the  authority  of  Athens 
and  enforced  momentary  concessions.  But  if  it  was 
impossible  to  overcome  the  chieftains  of  the  Thracian 
coast,  how  was  the  new  enemy  to  be  defied,  who  was 
advancing  from  the  interior,  and  who  combined  the 
faithless  policy  of  the  petty  barbarian  princes  with  a 
steadily  extending  imperial  power,  the  nucleus  of 
which  was  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  attacks  on  the 
part  of  the  Athenians  ? 

At  first  they  had  indulged  in  the  flattering  delusion,  The 
that  the  interests  of  the  Macedonian  king  were  iden-  ^^^^ 
tical  with  those  of  Athens,  and  that  he  would  be  of  poiuy  of 
good  service  against  Amphipolis,  against  the  Chalcidian  ^^^^p^^*^ 
cities,  and  against  the  Odrysse.     But  by  his  occupa- 
tion of  Amphipolis  (p.  50)  Philip  had  thrown  off"  the 
mask ;  and  herewith  a  new  foe  had  been  added  to  the 
list  of  those  who  endangered  the  possession  of  the 
colonies;   and  this  new  foe,  as  the  Athenians  were 
Boon  obliged  to  confess  to  themselves,  was  the  most 
dangerous  of  all. 

With  regard  to  the  relations  with  the  Greek  states, 
the  Naval  Confederation  had  notwithstanding  its  many 
infirmities  yet  ensured  this  advantage :  that  it  main- 
tained a  connexion  between  Athens  and  the  Archipelago^ 
and  prevented  the  downfall  of  the  ancient  traditions. 

K  2 
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CHAP.  11.  Athens  might,  and  could  not  but,  conceive  herself  a 
Great  Power,  when  the  deputies  came  to  the  city  from 
Bhodes  and  from  Cos,  from  Byzantium  and  from  Chios. 
After  all,  there  was  a  possibility  of  this  connexion 
being  firmly  established  by  the  gradual  force  of  habit, 
and  invested  with  a  new  importance  by  the  common 
danger  which  beset  it.  But  now  it  began  to  collapse 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  worst  danger  was  immi- 
nent, when  Philip  was  revealing  his  designs  of  mari- 
time dominion.  Corcyra  had  already  been  lost  at  an 
earlier  date  (p.  103) ;  Athens  therefore  only  retained 
the  least  powerful  islands  ;  a  shadowy  remnant  of  the 
old  Federal  Council  continued  to  hold  its  meetings  in 
the  city,  and  about  forty-five  talents  (£11,000  circ)  of 
federal  contributions  were  paid  in.  The  cowardly 
character  of  the  treaty  of  peace  materially  helped 
thoroughly  to  undermine  the  authority  of  Athens. 
For  hitherto  she  had  always  at  least  remained  a  power 
in  the  ^Egean  ;  and  for  this  reason  an  Attic  party  had 
maintained  itself  in  the  islands,  and  had  directed  their 
constitutional  life  in  harmony  with  Athens.  But  now 
the  opposite  influences  came  to  prevail,  and  in  the 
most  important  cities  revolutionary  movements  broke 
out,  which  ended  either  in  the  government  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  oligarchs,  or  in  the  establishment  of 
T)rraniiical  rule.  The  Persians  encouraged  these  revo- 
lutions ;  and  MaussoUus  took  advantage  of  them,  in 
order  to  subject  to  his  authority  and  to  the  suzerainty 
of  the  Great  King  the  islands  in  his  more  immediate 
vicinity,  in  particular  Cos  and  Rhodes.  In  Chios  the 
civic  community  and  the  oligarchical  party  contended 
with  alternating  success.  In  the  towns  of  Lesbos 
oligarchical  or  Tyrannical  governments  were  likewise 
established.  Thus  hostile  parties  and  hostile  powers 
gained  preponderance  in  the  islands,  and  estranged 
them  from  the  Athenians,  so  that  even  the  non-political 
relations  suffered,  while  the  commercial  traflBc  was  dis- 
turbed and  the  prosperity  of  the  citizens  damaged. 
This  was  the  result  brought  about  for  the  Atbe- 
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nians  by  the  policy  of  Aristophon ;  although  the  chap,  il 
conclusion  of  peace  was  moved  in  opposition  to  him, 
and  carried  by  a  party  which  was  adverse  to  his,  and 
which  asserted  a  novel  view  of  public  aflGairs.  For  up 
to  this  time  the  Attic  statesmen,  although  they  pur- 
sued no  independent  or  consistent  policy,  had  invariably 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  uphold  the  power  of  their 
native  city,  so  far  as  in  them  lay.  Callistratus  had 
indefatigably  struggled  against  the  hegemony  of 
Thebes ;  and  Aristophon  had  sought  to  advance  Athens 
at  the  cost  of  Sparta,  and  had  shrunk  from  no  contest 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  honour  of  the  city.  Both 
retained  something  of  the  moral  elevation  which  had 
accompanied  the  new  birth  of  Athens ;  they  never  left 
out  of  sight  the  thought  of  the  Hellenic  mission  of 
the  city,  and  incited  their  fellow-citizens  to  patriotic 
exertions.* 

But  now  men  came  forward,  who  acquired  influence  5%« 
by  providing  for  nothing  but  the  personal  comfort  of  ^^;j/ 
the  Athenians,  and  by  setting  up  as  the  programme  of 
their  party  the  renunciation  of  all  aims  of  a  loftier 
character  and  such  as  could  be  reached  only  by  means  of 
sacrifices.  All  the  troubles  through  which  the  city  had 
passed  since  the  Sicilian  expedition  they  averred  to  be 
the  result  of  visionary  projects  surpassing  the  strength 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  fruits  of  the  craving  of 
the  Athenians  to  be  a  great  power.  It  was  therefore, 
they  said,  necessary  for  the  city  to  confine  itself  to  its 
most  immediate  tasks,  and  above  all  to  endeavour, 
while  maintaining  a  well-ordered  economy  at  home 
and  peaceable  relations  towards  its  neighbours,  to  foster 
trade  and  civic  prosperity.  This  public  policy  re- 
sembled the  views  of  life  taken  by  a  man,  who  with- 
draws from  extensive  concerns  involving  heavy  risks, 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  evening  of  his  life  in  comfortable 
tranquillity.     The  great  majority  of  the  citizens  were 

*  As  to  the  dominion  on  the  Bosporus :  Boeckh,  Corp.  Inser,  Or,  u, 
n.  8S. — ^Rerennes  deriTod  by  Athens  from  the  Confeaerates :  Dem. 
xTiiL834. 
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CHAP.  II.  well  satisfied  with  this  system  ;  they  by  no  means  in- 
tended  on  that  account  to  cease  to  be  conscious  that 
they  were  Athenians ;  and  nothing  was  more  welcome 
to  them,  than  when  the  orators  narrated  to  them  the 
deeds  of  their  great  ancestors,  while  they  were  them- 
selves reposing  on  the  laurels  of  their  forefathers,  and 
not  disturbed  in  their  comfortable  life  by  any  levies 
of  troops  or  taxes. 

The  spokesman  of  this  peace-policy  was  Eubulus,  of 
.the  Attic  deme  of  Anaphlystus,  who  was  born  about 
the  time  when  Athens  was  liberating  herself  from  the 
Spartan  yoke.  He  had  introduced  himself  to  the  citi- 
zens as  an  orator,  and  they  took  pleasure  in  his  guile- 
less ways,  which  were  of  a  kind  naturally  to  awaken 
confidence.  He  displayed  skill  in  business,  and  in 
particular  a  clearsightedness  in  matters  of  finance, 
which  enabled  him  to  lay  bare  a  variety  of  abuses  and 
transgressions  committed  under  the  administration 
of  Aristophon  and  his  associates.  When  hereupon  the 
interference  of  Persia  threatened  endlessly  to  extend 
the  Social  War, — while  the  resources  of  Athens  had 
already  been  exhausted  at  its  commencement,  while 
the  generals  were  quarrelling  with  one  another,  and 
there  was  an  utter  absence  of  belief  in  a  successful 
issue, — Eubulus  perceived  that  the  moment  had  arrived 
for  him  to  come  forth  from  his  more  restricted  sphere, 
which  had  merely  been  that  of  exercising  a  control 
over  the  finances,  and  to  take  into  his  hands  the  great 
questions  of  the  day.  It  is  true  that  the  career  of  an 
Attic  statesman  could  not  have  begun  more  shamefully, 
than  by  his  insisting  upon  the  conclusion,  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  of  peace  at  any  price,  upon  the 
sacrifice  of  the  great  efforts  which  had  been  made,  and 
upon  an  absolute  renunciation  of  the  old  maritime 
dominion  of  Athens.  But  the  unblushing  openness 
with  which  he  subordinated  all  considerations  of  honour 
and  power  to  the  longing  for  peace,  gained  him  the 
hearts  of  the  citizens,  who  now  enjoyed  the  pleasant 
sensation  of  hearing  their  most  secret  feelings  and  in- 
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nermost  wishes  defended  by  eloquent  lips  as  thoroughly  chap,  ii/ 
justifiable.  They  therefore  gave  themselves  up  with 
infinite  kindliness  to  their  Eubulus,  who  contrived  to 
tranquillise  them  as  to  the  losses  of  the  moment,  and 
to  console  them  with  the  prospect  of  better  times. 
It  was,  he  declared,  the  imprudent  and  irritating 
policy  of  Aristophon  and  Chares  which  had  caused 
the  recent  disasters :  let  the  Athenians  only  endeavour 
to  put  their  own  house  in  good  order;  for  upon  a 
modest  domestic  life  were  based  the  true  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  a  democratic  commonwealth. 

But  Eubulus  had  no  intention  of  bidding  his  fellow- 
citizens  remain  satisfied  with  mere  phrases.  He  earn-r 
estly  set  about  turning  the  benefits  of  the  peace  to 
good  account  for  his  city,  so  soon  as  an  opportunity 
presented  itself  for  the  purpose ;  and  this  opportunity 
he  found,  when  immediately  after  the  retirement  of 
Aristophon  he  was  appointed  to  the  ofiice  of  Treasurer 
of  the  state  (vol.  ii.  p.  457).  His  entire  system  of 
jx)licy,  it  should  be  remembered,  had  its  origin  in  the 
management  of  the  finances :  in  this  department  he 
was  at  home ;  with  reference  to  it  he  had  led  the  oppo- 
sition, and  was  acquainted  with  all  the  defects  of  the 
previous  administration ;  he  could  therefore  energeti- 
cally address  himself  to  reforming  it,  and  achieve 
rapid  results.  At  the  close  of  the  first  term  of  his 
administration  he  enjoyed  the  triumph  of  being  able 
to  show  a  not  inconsiderable  augm/cntation  of  the 
public  revenues. 

Hereupon,  it  could  not  fail  to  become  clear,  whether  The 
the  object  of  Eubulus  really  was  the  welfare  of  the  •^*^^J^^' 
city.  In  that  case,  however  much  he  loved  peace,  it 
behoved  him  to  provide  for  unforeseen  cases  and  to 
collect  a  fund,  while  without  such  a  fund  the  city  must 
always  remain  impotent,  and  incapable  even  of  pre- 
serving a  peace  worthy  of  trust.  But  to  this  he  gave 
no  thought.  He  desired  to  maintain  himself,  to  make 
himself  indispensable,  and  to  attach  the  people  to  him. 
He  accordingly  proposed  the  distribution  of  the  sur}:)lus 
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CHAP.  II.  of  the  first  year  of  peace.  The  Dionysia  (probably 
in  the  spring  of  353  B.c.)  were  celebrated  with  a  mer- 
riment long  denied  to  the  people ;  even  the  poorest 
indulged  to  his  heart's  content  in  unlimited  festive 
enjoyment.  Henceforth  Eubulus  was  omnipotent.  He 
introduced  dependants  of  his  own  as  his  successors  in 
the  supreme  financial  office,  at  the  same  time,  however, 
diminishing  the  importance  of  this  post ;  for  he  was 
powerful  enough  essentially  to  transform  the  whole 
system  of  the  Attic  financial  offices  in  accordance  with 
his  principles. 

Formerly  it  had  been  the  ordinary  practice  for  the 
surplus  sums  of  the  public  revenues  to  be  sunk  in  the 
war-fund,  while  in  good  years  part  of  the  surplus  was 
distributed,  in  order  to  make  up  to  the  poorer  citizens 
their  entrance-money  on  the  days  of  theatrical  per- 
formances. This  was  the  Theoricon^  or  theatre-money, 
an  institution  connecting  itself  with  the  noblest  ten- 
dencies of  the  Periclean  state  (vol.  ii.  p.  446),  but  more 
than  any  other  exposed  to  the  danger  of  degenerating. 
The  theatre-money  became  banqueting-money ;  it  was 
doubled,  and  trebled.  The  Athenians  themselves  recog- 
nised in  it  a  serious  evil  besetting  the  commonweal,  and 
abolished  it  accordingly;  but  Agyrrhius  (vol.  iv.  p.  280) 
re-introduced  it  as  a  recognised  integral  element  in 
the  democracy,  and  therefore  in  the  system  of  the 
Attic  state.  But  it  had  at  least  never  been  anything 
more  than  a  practice  occasionally  resorted  to,  and  the 
citizens  had  not  been  allowed  an  established  claim 
upon  it,  however  disagreeably  the  non-payment  of  it 
might  affect  them. 

Now  of  a  sudden  entirely  new  principles  were 
asserted.  The  festival-moneys,  it  was  now  said,  are 
the  most  important  item  in  the  entire  budget;  the 
fund  devoted  to  them  ought  to  be  an  entirely  inde- 
pendent one,  with  a  well-assured  income.  The 
officers  of  this  fund  ought  therefore  not  only  to  have 
instructions  to  distribute  the  moneys  handed  over  to 
them,  but,  in  order  that  the  payments  to  their  fund 
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may  never  fall  short  of  its  due,  they  ought  to  be  chap.  ii. 
enabled  to  control  the  whole  system  of  public  receipts 
and  expenditure.  For  this  purpose  are  needed  men 
enjoying  public  confidence,  commissioned  by  the  civic 
community, — if  it  chooses,  year  by  year.  Of  course 
Eubulus  now  had  a  fixed  seat  at  this  board ;  the 
distributions  were  made  more  copiously  than  ever 
before,  and  he  was  regarded  as  the  author  of  this 
blissful  state  of  things. 

Herein  the  standpoint  of  his  system  of  adminis-  n.a^ 
tration  announces  itself;  and  there  is  equally  little  ^'^^^f 
obscurity  as  to  its  inevitable  consequences.  A  merry  Euhidua. 
life  for  the  people  is  the  most  important  of  all  con-  ^^  ^y.  8- 
siderations;  and  to  procure  the  means  requisite  for  ask-SM).' 
this  is  the  first  and  most  serious  task  of  a  conscientious 
statesman.  It  is  as  if  in  a  monarchy  the  principle 
were  asserted,  that  the  income  of  the  state  is  in  the 
first  instance  designed  to  defray  the  court-festivals, 
court  hunting-parties,  and  other  amusements  of  the 
sovereign,  while  what  is  left  over  must  sufl&ce  for  the 
requirements  of  the  commonwealth.  Only,  of  course, 
a  principle  so  utterly  repugnant  to  the  essential  idea 
of  a  state  is  but  rarely  put  forward  and  carried  out 
with  so  charmingly  simple  an  openness  as  it  was  by 
Eubulus.  Granted  that  the  festival-moneys  constitute 
the  revenues  of  the  civic  community,  any  curtailment 
of  these  moneys  amounts  to  a  crime  of  lise-majestS, 
and  any  motion  tending  in  this  direction  is,  so  to  speak, 
equivalent  to  an  attempted  act  of  violence  against 
the  person  of  the  Demos.  Now,  since  according  to 
earlier  usage  the  surplus  of  the  year's  income  passed 
into  the  war-fund,  it  became  necessary  to  counteract 
this  danger  by  anticipation ;  and  a  special  law  was 
therefore  passed,  attaching  the  penalty  of  death  to 
any  venturesome  attempt  to  propose  the  employment 
of  festival-moneys  for  purposes  of  war.  Thus  the 
wise  application  of  the  public  resources  was  made 
penal  as  an  abuse  of  popular  rights,  and  prudent  eco- 
nomy as  an  ofience  against  them ;  while  on  the  other 
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hand  luxury  was  recognised  as  the  one  thing  needful. 
In  attempting  completely  to  realise  the  principle  of 
democracy,  the  Athenians  destroyed  its  fundamental 
law,  viz.  freedom  of  speech  ;  for  the  citizens  and  their 
spokesmen  were  now  left  with  their  hands  bound, 
when  the  most  important  aflfairs  of  the  commonwealth 
came  under  discussion.  Every  expenditure  for  war- 
purposes  had  henceforth  to  be  defrayed  by  the  special 
imposition  of  a  property-tax ;  and  hereby  the  whole 
question,  even  if  it  happened  to  involve  the  preserva- 
tion or  ruin  of  the  state,  was  from  the  very  outset 
made  uiipalateable  to  the  citizens. 

Of  such  institutions  it  was  possible  to  carry  the 
establishment;  whereas  formerly  every  orator  who 
made  any  novel  proposal,  was  eagerly  watched  with  a 
view  to  the  indictment  for  unconstitutional  motions. 
But  Eubulus  knew  how  to  strike  chords  which  found  a 
ready  response  on  all  sides  ;  he  based  his  policy  upon 
the  low  and  vulgar  inclinations  of  humanity,  and  by 
satisfying  these  estranged  his  fellow-citizens  from  all 
more  serious  endeavours.  The  grandeur  and  loftiness  of 
Attic  democracy  had  vanished,  while  all  the  germs  of 
the  pernicious  contained  in  it  were  fully  developed. 
The  state  cherished  and  fostered  selfishness  instead  of 
overcoming  it.  A  life  of  comfort 'and  a  craving  for 
amusement  were  encouraged  in  every  way,  and  the 
interests  of  the  citizens  were  withdrawn  from  serious 
afi^airs.  Conversation  became  more  and  more  super- 
ficial and  frivolous.  Famous  hetcBrce  formed  the  chief 
topic  of  the  town-talk;  the  new  inventions  of 
Thearion,  the  leading  pastrycook  in  Athens,  were 
hailed  with  loud  applause ;  and  the  witty  sayings 
which  had  been  uttered  at  jovial  banquets  were  with 
great  ardour  repeated  about  town.  The  manufacture 
of  jokes  became  a  recognised  proficiency,  above  all  in 
the  circle  of  the  so-called  "Sixty,"  who  held  their 
meetings  in  the  Heracleum  near  the  Cjmosarges.  King 
Philip  is  said  to  have  offered  a  talent  for  a  report  of 
the  meetings  of  this  society. 
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Thus  life  went  on  in  the  joviality  characteristic  of  chap.  ii. 
a  petty  town,  and  the  people  became  more  and  more 
enfeebled  No  counter-movement  took  place.  The 
great  mass  of  men  without  means  was  satisfied  by  the 
festival-moneys,  and  the  well-to-do  were  contented  by 
a  peace-policy  which  kept  at  a  distance  the  terror  of 
the  property-tax.  The  democrats  saw  in  Eubulus  one 
of  their  own  set  at  the  head  of  affairs,  while  the 
aristocratic  circles  were  likewise  in  his  favour,  because 
they  had  never  given  their  support  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  maritime  dominion,  or  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
policy  of  a  Great  Power,  on  the  part  of  Athens.  And 
thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  such  a  man  as  this  was  for 
sixteen  years  able  to  direct  the  state  of  Pericles.* 

In  the  earlier  times  it  was  possible  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  intellectual  tendencies  of  Athens, 
by  realising  to  oneself  its  public  life  in  its  various 
relations.  For  everything  was  more  or  less  closely 
connected  with  the  state,  served  its  ends,  and  found 
its  basis  and  nourishment  in  it  Such  was  the  case 
with  plastic,  pictorial,  and  architectural  art,  with  poetry 
in  all  its  branches,  with  the  studies  of  the  philosopher, 
the  historian,  the  astronomer,  and  with  all  the  depart- 
ments of  science,  the  manifold  variety  of  intellectual 
life  forming  a  single  whole,  as  we  endeavoured  to  show 
it  did  in  the  Periclean  age.  Now  things  had  changed  ; 
and  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  unjust,  were  a 
judgment  as  to  the  intellectual  life  of  Athens  to  be 
formed  on  the  basis  of  her  political  condition  in  the 
times  of  Callistratus,  Aristophon  and  Eubulus ;  for  its 
l>est  forces  had  been  estranged  from  the  state,  and  the 
noblest  tendencies  of  the  period  were  unconnected 
M^ith  it     It  is  therefore  of  all  the  more  importance  to 

*  Eubulus  Treasurer  for  the  6nancial  term  LeginniDg  \^ith  01.  cvi.  3 
(Aphobetas  from  OL  evil.  3) ;  his  financial  law  dating  from  the  time  before 
the  Oljnthian  War  :  Schafer,  u. «.  L  177,  185.  Eubulus  changed  the 
Athenians  into  Taren tines  :  Theop.  op.  Harpocr.  s.v.  Eif^ovXof,  and  Athen. 
If56. — Among  the  heUera  ffats  was  notorious  from  403  circ.  (Harp. ;  Athen.). 
— Thearion  :  Plat.  Gorgias,  518b;  Athen.  112.  His  shop  "the  habita- 
tion of  twists/'  in  Aristoph.  Gerytades  (Fr.  Com,  ii.  1009).— The  "SLxty." 
Athen.  614 ;  Gottling,  Gc6,  Abhandl  i.  257. 
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chap.il  devote  a  separate  survey  to  the  intellectaal  life  of 
Athens  in  Science  and  Art 


Philosophy  might  most  readily  be  expected  to  have 
^^^  acquired  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  whole  life  of 
the  Athenians.  For  philosophy  was  the  youngest  and 
the  mightiest  movement  which  had  seized  upon 
FkOimpky.  the  minds  of  men.  An  inclination  to  philosophical 
contemplation  had  been  an  Attic  characteristic ;  and 
the  tendency  of  the  times  made  even  poets  moral 
philosophers,  as  is  shown  in  the  case  of  Euripides. 
Moreover,  the  Socratic  philosophy  designed  to  be  not 
idle  speculation,  but  practical  wisdom  for  the  conduct 
of  life  ;  and  Socrates  demanded  £ix)m  his  disciples  any- 
thing but  seclusion  from  society ;  rather,  he  called  upon 
them  to  take  a  part  in  public  affairs.  Finally,  we  also 
remember,  how  the  death  of  Socrates  by  no  means  put 
an  end  to  his  influence  over  the  Athenians ;  on  the 
contrary,  there  ensued  a  thorough  reaction  (vol.  iv.  p. 
150)  ;  and  when  the  Sophist  Polycrates  put  forth  a 
pamphlet  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  vindicate  the 
condemnation  of  Socrates,  the  attempt  met  with 
general  opposition  among  the  public,  and  was  refuted 
by  several  hands.* 

This  reaction  was  a  remorseful  consciousness  of  a 
wrong  committed,  creditable  to  the  kind-heartedness  of 
the  Athenians ;  but  it  amounted  to  no  return  on  their 
part  from  the  course  of  conduct  which  they  had  hither- 
to pursued.  They  now  recognised  the  noble  martyr  as 
one  of  the  best  of  their  fellow-citizens,  they  paid  him 
honours  and  set  up  his  image ;  yet  this  recognition 
was  not  deep  or  serious  enough  to  impel  them  to  pos- 
sess themselves  of  the  elements  of  good  offered  to  them 

*  PoIycrateB  the  Sophist :   Diog.  LaerL  iL  38.    Soidas,  Defender  of 

Basins  and  accuser  of  Socrates  :  Isocr.  xL  4. — It  was  against  him  that 

Lysias  wrote  (Hohfcher,  V.  Lys,  200),  and  that  Xenophon  too  composed 

'  ^  3femora6i/ia,  acoordingto  Cobet,  Mnem,  viL  762,  who  appeals  to  Her^ 

vm  op,  Diog.  LaerL    This  is  assented  to  by  Th.  Bergk,  Or,  LiU,  292. 
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by  Socrates.     Accordingly,  the  germs  of  a  higher  life,  chap.  ii. 

which  he  with  unwearj^g  zeal  fostered  among  his  

fellow-citizens,  attained  to  developement  only  in  a  more 
limited  association  of  men  ;  and  this  community  forms 
within  the  popular  multitude  as  it  were  a  separate 
race,  a  new  generation  of  men,  owing  their  spiritual 
existence  to  Socrates,  and  finding  in  him  their 
common  centre. 

This  Socratic  group  was  not,  however,  an  exclusive  The  influ- 
sect,  like  that  of  the  Pythagoreans ;  for  Socrates  was  ^^, 
at  no  time  the  head  of  a  school  pledged  to  the  sayings 
of  its  master.  His  teaching  was  not  a  seed  which, 
wheresoever  it  finds  a  ground  upon  which  to  fall, 
produces,  though  in  different  degrees  of  excellence, 
the  same  kind  of  plant;  but  it  was  of  its  nature 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  impulse  to  a  human  life 
having  its  being  within,  and  independent  of  external 
influences,  to  a  search  after  enduring  truth,  to  the 
developement  of  a  free  and  self-conscious  individu- 
ality. For  this  reason,  too,  the  influence  of  Socrates 
was  not  restricted  to  his  fellow-citizens.  In  his 
time  the  points  of  contrast  between  the  several  states 
and  cities  had  in  general  lost  much  of  their  former 
distinctness;  the  Sophists  took  a  pride  in  finding 
themselves  at  home  everywhere,  and  the  culture  spread 
by  them  effaced  the  impress  of  the  different  characters 
of  the  several  tribes.  This  is  also  manifest  from  the 
flexible  natures  of  a  Theramenes  and  an  Alcibiades,  who 
was  able,  as  circumstances  demanded,  to  be  an  Athe- 
nian, Spartan,  Boeotian,  Ionian,  Thracian,  or  Persian. 
But  Socrates  desired  not  an  effacement  of  peculiarities 
due  to  birth,  but  a  purification  of  them ;  he  wished 
that  men  should  rise  above  the  usages  and  views  of 
the  narrower  circles  of  their  homes,  to  that  which  was 
Hellenic  and  universally  human.  An  effort  in  this 
direction  in  these  times  peryaded  the  entire  people ; 
and  in  proportion  to  the  moral  and  mental  superiority 
of  any  individual  Greek,  he  felt  himself  unsatisfied 
by  the  life  of  any  particular  state,  and  by  the  social 
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CHAP.  II.  relations  in  which  he  was  placed ;  and  was  vividly 
conscious  of  a  craving  for  a  higher  standpoint,  for 
absolute  and  universally  valid  truth.  This  craving 
Socrates  met,  and  his  influence  therefore  extended 
far  beyond  the  walls  of  Athens.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  its  benefits  were  pre-eminently  reaped  by  his 
native  city,  inasmuch  as  it  was  through  him  that 
Athens  first  became  in  full  measure  the  seat  of  Hellenic 
philosophy,  to  which  end  it  had  been  consecrated  by 
Pericles,  and  that  it  attained  in  the  domain  of  intel- 
lectual life  to  a  primacy,  which  far  outlasted  its  poli- 
tical pre-eminence. 

Foreign  From  all  sides  Hellenes  eager  for  knowledge  arrived, 

{/^^Sc5.  ^^  order  to  imbibe  Socratic  wisdom  at  its  source.  From 
Thebes  came  Simmias  and  Cebes  (vol.  iv.  p.  337) ;  from 

Eueiides.  Mcgara  Euclides,  round  whom  the  orphaned  band 
gathered  after  the  death  of  its  master.  Having  already 
before  been  occupied  with  philosophic  studies,  he  was 
able  in  a  very  high  degree  to  acknowledge  the  services 
which  Socrates  had  rendered  to  the  developement  of  a 
logically  consequent  method  of  thought.  Keen  dia- 
lectics were  his  element ;  and  he  was  indefatigable  in 
his  endeavours  to  attack  all  conceptions,  views,  and 
conclusions  based  upon  sensual  perceptions.  Accord- 
ingly, the  ethical  side  of  the  Socratic  teaching  was  com- 
paratively disregarded  by  him,  and  still  more  so  by  his 
successors,  who  neglected  the  profounder  problems  of 
philosophical  consciousness,  and  sought  to  place  their 
whole  strength  in  the  eristic  art,  i.e.  in  that  of  dialectic 
contest.  The  formal  side  preponderated  in  this  school ; 
and  this  was  why  it  met  with  all  the  more  ready  a 
response  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  no  wish  to  be 
philosophers  proper,  but  who  only  desired,  with  a 
view  to  general  culture  and  practical  purposes,  to 
exercise  their  thinking  powers,  and  to  learn  the  art  of 

Euclides.  convincing  argumentation.  In  this  direction  Eubu- 
lides  distinguished  himself,  a  Milesian  by  birth,  who 
lived  and  taught  at  Athens.  His  was  a  manly  cha- 
racter ;  in  the  philosopher,  not  less  than  in  other  men. 
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he  demanded  patriotism  and  a  love  of  liberty ;  and  him-  chap.  ii. 
self  adhered  to  the  democratic  party  at  Athens.* 

Elis  was  the  birthplace  of  Phaedo,  a  youth  of  a  pfuzdo. 
noble  house,  who  had  become  a  prisoner  during  the 
war  (vol.  iv.  p.  193).  Socrates  became  acquainted 
with  him,  and  brought  about  his  liberation  on  the 
payment  of  a  ransom.  He  found  in  Phoedo  a 
receptive  mind,  which  gave  itself  up  to  him  with 
absolute  devotion.  To  Socrates  Phsedo  owed  his 
salvation  from  external  and  from  internal  unfreedom  ; 
and  with  faithful  zeal  he  cherished  in  his  breast  the 
germs  of  his  preserver's  teaching.  To  the  dialectical 
side  of  it  he  likewise  addressed  himself  with  predi- 
lection ;  yet  he  seems  to  have  more  deeply  entered 
into  its  ethical  significance  than  Eubulides. 

A  third  was  Aristippus,  whom  the  fame  of  Socrates  ArisUppm. 
had  attracted  to  Athens  from  remote  Cyrene.  He 
was  vividly  moved  by  the  teachings  of  the  master, 
but  never  fully  gave  himself  up  to  them.  He  could 
not  emancipate  himself  from  the  habits  of  the 
wealthy  commercial  city;  he  retained  a  certain 
want  of  fixity  in  his  conduct  and  bearing,  and  had 
about  him  something  of  the  ways  of  the  Sophists. 
In  his  philosophical  tendency  the  man  of  the  world 
likewise  displays  himself;  inasmuch  as  he  was  pre- 
judiced against  theoretical  knowledge,  had  no  appre- 
ciation for  dialectics,  and  regarded  philosophy  entirely 
as  the  art  of  the  conduct  of  life,  as  the  institution  of 
man  in  the  way  of  attaining  to  happiness.  In  reality, 
he  said,  we  know  nothing  except  that  which  has 
reference  to  ourselves,  that  which  we  perceive  as 
occurring  in  ourselves.  In  this  alone  we  possess  a 
fixed  standard  for  the  desirable  and  the  good ;  for  all 
men  term  that  which  excites  a  feeling  of  enjoyment 
good,  and  the  reverse  thereof  bad.  But  certain  dis- 
tinctions ought  to  be  drawn :  there  are  perceptions  of 
enjoyment  of  several  kinds,  sensual  and  mental,  selfish 
and  unselfish,  pure  undisturbed  sensations,  and  again 

*  Eubulides:  Diog.  Laert.  iL  108. 
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CHAP.  II.  such  as  must  be  paid  for  with  a  greater  degree  of 
discomfort.  Intelligeiice  is  therefore  necessary,  and  a 
many-sided  mental  culture,  in  order  to  distinguish 
those  enjoyments  which  are  salutary  from  those  which 
are  hurtful,  in  order  in  the  midst  of  enjoyment  to 
preserve  independence  of  mind,  in  order  to  become 
free  from  perverse  excitements,  which  disquiet  the 
soul,  from  envy  and  passion,  from  prejudices  and 
changing  phases  of  feeling,  in  order  finally  to  be  able 
to  bear  even  wants  and  pain  with  equanimity. 
Although,  therefore,  Aristippus  still  preserved  a  con- 
nexion between  his  views  and  the  teachings  of  Socrates, 
inasmuch  as  he  asserted  knowledge  to  be  indispen- 
sable as  means  for  attaining  to  a  happy  life,  yet  this 
connexion  was  of  a  very  loose  kind.  For  with  him 
the  domain  of  knowledge  narrowed  itself  into  the 
perception  of  the  individual,  and  in  his  eyes  virtue 
was  essentially  nothing  more  or  less  than  moderation 
in  enjoyment.  It  was  difficult  to  sustain  a  teaching  of 
this  kind  at  a  moral  elevation ;  it  coquetted  with  the 
lower  impulses  of  human  nature,  and  thus,  after 
already  Aristippus  had  contrived  to  reconcile  his 
philosophy  with  luxurious  worldly  enjoyment,  his 
successors  in  the  C3rrenaic  school  went  further  and 
further  on  the  dangerous  path,  and  more  and  more 
completely  renounced  the  Socratic  impulse  towards 
enquiry  and  towards  a  serious  conduct  of  life. 

Aruuthenes.  A  different  course  was  pursued  by  Antisthenes,  who 
was  a  native  of  Athens,  but  the  son  of  a  Thracian 
mother.  In  his  case  it  wa«  precisely  the  grandeur  of 
the  character  of  Socrates  which  withdrew  him  from 
the  Sophistical  tendency  and  from  the  admiration  of 
Gorgias,  and  which  impelled  him  to  constitute  the 
Socratic  idea  of  virtue  the  centre  of  all  his  efforte. 
He  therefore  agreed  with  Aristippus  in  this,  that  like 
him  he  regarded  knowledge  as  nothing  more  than 
means  to  an  end ;  in  his  view,  too,  philosophy  was 
essentially  the  wise  conduct  of  life  and  the  systematic 
teaching  of  bliss ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  decisively 
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rejected  all  happiness  of  life  rooted  in  external  pos-  chap.ii. 
sessions  and  in  eflfeminate  sensations;  and,  in  direct 
contrast  with  the  refined  love  of  enjoyment  urged  by 
Aristippus,  Antisthenes  found  happiness  to  lie  in  the 
absolute  freedom  of  man  from  all  outward  possessions, 
in  virtue,  which  suffices  for  itself.     Virtue  is  the  sole 
and  the  perfect  happiness  of  man,  and  there  is  no 
unhappiness   except  in  evil.     Virtue   is  the  fruit  of 
correct  intelligence ;   but,  after  all,  with  Antisthenes 
intelligence  is  essentially  the  direction  of  the  will ;  no 
sooner  has  this  been  gained   than  enquiry  loses  its 
significance ;  so  that  for  him  the  idea  of  virtue  had 
little  definiteness  and  little  meaning.     His  practical 
maxims,  on  the  other  hand,  he  expressed  with  extreme 
decision  and  distinctness ;  declaring  self-indulgence  to 
he  a  thing,  not  merely  of  indifference   and   without 
value,  but  pernicious  and  hateful,  so  that  ho  could  not 
otherwise  conceive  of  true  virtue,  than  in  the  form  of 
voluntary  poverty,  absolute  self-denial  and  resignation. 
The  enjoyment  of  social  intercourse  and  of  all  the 
charms  with   which   Attic   esprit   had   contrived    so 
abundantly  and  charmingly  to  endow  the  life  of  the 
city,   in   his   eyes    resembled    idol-worship ;    and    so 
emphatically  was  the  devi^opement  of  an  absolutely 
free  individuality  the  object  of  main  importance  to 
him,  that  even  the  community  of  state-life  seemed  to 
liim  a  preventive  restriction  of  it.     He  stood  in  no 
other  relations  with  the    world,   except   in   that   of 
struggling  against  it  and  endeavouring  to  save  indi- 
vidual men  out  of  it.     For  this  purpose  he  worked 
with  extraordinary  zeal,  by  word  of  mouth  and  by 
writings,  up  to  an  advanced  period  of  age  ;  and,  as 
Aristippus  was  surpassed  by  his  pupils  in  the  art  of 
enjoyment,  so  was  Antisthenes  by  his  in  the  art  of 
resignation.     Diogenes,  the  son  of  Hicesius,  of  Sinope,  ixogenfs 
was  the  perfected  cynic — for  such  was  the  name  given  ^^  "«^</" 
to  the  followers  of  Antisthenes,  a  name  derived  from 
his  place  of    teaching,  the   gymnasium    Cynosarges, 
and  at  the  same  time  intended  to  point  at  their  offen- 

VOL.    v.  L 
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CHAP.  II.  sive  manner  of  life,  as  unworthy  of  a  human  being. 
Hitherto  the  Athenians  had  been  accustomed  to  see 
philosophic  culture  united  to  prosperous  circumstances 
and  refined  manners  ;  it  was  accounted  a  possession  of 
the  higher  classes,  and  Socrates  himself  was,  notwith- 
standing his  contempt  for  all  externals,  seen  holding 
intercourse  with  aristocratic  circles.  The  philosophy 
of  the  cynics  declared  war  against  all  culture  of 
superior  refinement ;  and  Diogenes  lay  in  his  earthen 
tub  in  front  of  the  Metroum  at  Athens,  or  in  the 
Croneum,  the  luxurious  suburb  of  Corinth,  castigating 
the  perversities  of  the  world  after  the  fashion  of  a 
dirty  mendicant  friar,  and  entertaining  the  jeering 
crowd  by  his  originality. 
Tht  The  above-named  Socratic  philosophers  were  foreign- 

fou^^  ers,  or,  at  all  events,  though  born  at  Athens,  like  Anti- 
o/SocraUi.  sthencs,  were  in  their  tendency  strangers  to  the  state ; 
and  all  of  them  have  this  characteristic  in  common : 
that  it  was  only  particular  sides  in  Socrates  which  were 
followed  by  them.  The  schools  of  Euclides  and  Phsedo 
attached  themselves  above  all  to  his  method,  while  the 
Cyrenaics  and  Cynics  paid  no  attention  to  the  theo- 
retical side  in  him,  broke  up  the  union  between  know- 
ledge and  will,  the  establishment  of  which  was  one 
of  the  main  merits  of  Socrates,  and  virtually  con- 
verted philosophising  into  action.  Every  one  of  these 
four  schools  was  accordingly  based  upon  a  one-sided 
•  view  of  the  great  master ;  and  it  was  after  all  the 
genuine  Athenians  who  were  best  adapted  for  under- 
standing Socrates  in  his  totality. 

The  influence  of  Socrates  upon  his  immediate  fellow- 
countrymen  operated  in  various  ways.  In  the  case  of 
some  men  it  never  went  beyond  impulses  which  failed 
to  have  a  permanent  result,  as  with  Critias  and  Alci- 
biades.  In  the  case  of  others  there  arose  an  enduring 
relation  of  an  intimate  community  of  life,  which  to 
Socrates  was  the  real  joy  of  his  existence,  and  a  source^ 
of  blessings  to  his  friends,  such  as  the  faithful  Crito, 
and  again   ApoUodorus   and   Chaerephon,   who  were 
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possessed  by  a  deep  love  of  truth.  Lastly,  neither  chap.  ir. 
could  there  be  at  Athens  a  lack  of  men  of  whom 
Socrates  took  so  complete  a  hold,  that  they  could  not 
remain  satisfied  with  keeping  to  themselves  the  l^ne- 
fits  received  by  them,  but  were  also  desirous  of  placing 
the  image  of  their  benefactor  before  the  eyes  of  those 
further  removed  from  him  and  of  posterity,  of  spread- 
ing his  teaching  in  wider  circles,  and  of  continuing 
his  work  after  his  death.  Such  attempts  were  made 
in  various  ways.  Thus  the  shoemaker  Simon,  in 
whose  shop  the  old  sage  had  been  a  frequent  visitor, 
wrote  down  from  remembrance  the  conversations  which 
had  specially  impressed  themselves  upon  his  memory ; 
while  iEschines,  the  son  of  Lysanias,  published  Socratic 
dialogues  in  a  more  independent  form  and  with  a 
deeper  sense  of  their  meaning,  although  his  conduct 
of  life  by  no  means  redounded  to  the  honour  of  his 
master.  These  and  other  writings  of  the  same  kind 
are  lost;  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  with  perfect 
clearness  realise  to  ourselves  the  features  of  Xenophon, 
the  son  of  Gryllus,  as  a  Socratic  writer, — the  only 
genuine  follower  of  Socrates  who  is  also  closely  con- 
nected with  the  great  public  events  of  the  times  * 

Honourably  trained  in  a   family  of  consideration,  Xenopho,,,- 
distinguished  in  person  and  of  noble  manners,  an  Attic  ^^xxxvii. 
knight  of  aristocratic  tendencies,  but  free  from  arro-  (b.c.  432) 
gance,  simple-hearted  and  pious,  and  full  of  a  zealous  ^'^^'  ^"^ 
endeavour  to  attain  to  general  culture, — it  was#s  such 
that  the  young  man  came  into  contact  with  Socrates. 
It  was  in  a  deep  and  living  spirit  that  he  recognised 
the  value  of  the  man  as  compared  with  the  Sophists 
to  whom  he  had  hitherto  given  ear ;  and  he  became 
his  faithful  disciple  and  indefatigable  companion  in  his 

♦  Simon  (finIXoyo*  (rievrtieoc,  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  100),  Hermann,  Pluto,  419 ; 
685. — ^schines  the  Sphettian  (according  to  some,  next  to  Plato  the  most 
important  of  the  followers  of  Socrates),  Athen.  611;  ef.  BrandiB,  Gesch.  d. 
oft.  Philos.  ii.  70;  Zeller,  ii.  1,  170.  As  to  the  life  of  Xenophon,  Cobet, 
^V.  L.  535,  haa  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  his  having  been  present 
at  the  battle  of  Delium  ;  and  many  indications  (notably  AnaJb.  iii.  1,  25  : 
oMw  irpo<t>iurlCo^i  t^p  ^XikIw)  justify  us  in  unhesitatingly  dating  his  birth, 
with  Bei^k,  in  431  b.c.     Cf.  Philol  xviii.  247- 

L   2 
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CHAP.  II.  walks  and  conversations.     And  yet  Xenophon  could 

not  permanently  find  satisfaction  in  life  at  Athens; 

for  with  all  his  craving  for  instruction  he  was  yet  not 
created  by  nature  for  finding  in  scientific  labours  the 
callin^of  his  life ;  and  thus  it  seemed  to  him  a  hint 
from  rrovidence,  when  in  the  year  401  he  received 
from  his  friend,  the  Theban  Proxenus,  a  letter  from 
Sardis,  which  depicted  the  court  at  that  place  (vol.  iv. 
p.  172)  in  brilliant  colours,  and  promised  him  an 
introduction  to  Cyrus.  The  resolution  which  he  was 
called  upon  to  form  was  not  easy  for  an  Athenian ; 
for  it  will  be  remembered  how  no  man  had  done  more 
harm  to  the  city  than  Cyrus,  to  whom  a  good  patriot 
could  wish  nothing  but  evil.  Instead  of  this,  Xenophon 
was  to  devote  his  services  to  him !  Socrates  made  no 
secret  to  him  of  the  doubtfulness  of  his  scheme,  but 
had  no  reason  for  absolutely  dissuading  him  from 
it ;  he  knew  Xenophon  to  be  a  man  requiring  great 
tasks,  if  his  talents  were  to  be  turned  to  accoimt ;  and 
for  such  no  opportunity  was  furnished  at  Athens.  He 
advised  him  to  apply  to  Delphi,  because  a  determina- 
tion of  decisive  importance  for  his  whole  future  life 
was  in  question,  on  which  it  behoved  him  to  take 
serious  counsel  with  the  deity  and  with  his  own  con- 
science. But  Xenophon  anticipated  the  decision  of  the 
deity,  by  merely  enquiring  to  which  gods  he  ought  to 
offer  sacrifice  before  departing.  His  chivalrous  spirit 
had  degided  for  itself  He  had  no  heart  for  the  Attic 
democracy ;  his  patriotism  was  a  Hellenic  patriotism  ; 
and  as  at  that  time  the  hegemony  of  his  native  city- 
seemed  to  have  come  to  an  end  for  ever,  he  thought  it 
admissible  for  him  to  give  himself  up  all  the  more 
trustfully  to  his  predilection  for  Sparta,  which,  it  will 
be  remembered,  had  now  been  acknowledged  by 
Athens  itself  as  the  primary  state  of  the  Hellenes 
(vol.  iv.  p.  14),  and  for  the  friends  of  Sparta. 
His  ex-  Thus   Xenophon,    when   probably  not  more  than 

^^^y^     thirty  years  of  age,   entered   the   service  of  Cyrus, 
and  was  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  perform  duties 
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of  high  importance  (vol  iv.  p.  179),  in  which  he  chap.  ii. 
exhibited  so  much  efficiency,  that  his  fame  even  ra- 
diated  back  upon  Athens.  And  yet  by  what  he  did 
he  incurred  the  loss  of  his  native  city ;  for,  probably 
about  the  time  when  proceedings  against  all  anti-con- 
stitutional tendencies  were  resumed  at  Athens  (voL  iv. 
p.  142),  and  when  Socrates  was  sentenced,  Xenophon 
was  by  a  popular  decree  deprived  of  his  civic  rights 
as  a  partisan  of  Cyrus;  possibly  a  diplomatic  con- 
sideration for  the  wishes  of  the  Persian  King  con- 
tributed to  bring  about  this  decision.  Hereupon 
Xenophon  lived  as  a  captain  of  mercenaries  with 
Thibron  (vol.  iv.  p.  188),  and  then  with  Agesilaus, 
returned  with  the  latter  to  his  native  land,  and  fought 
at  Coronea  against  the  Athenians.  Sparta  felt  itself 
bound  to  oflFer  so  faithful  an  adherent  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  gratitude,  and,  in  order  to  provide  him 
with  a  new  home,  presented  him  with  a  landed  pro- 
perty at  Scillus,  a  pretty  spot,  hidden  between  wood- 
clad  heights  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Olympia,  in 
a  side-valley  of  the  Asopus,  and  watered  by  the 
rivulet,  abounding  in  fish,  of  the  Selinus.  Here  he 
devoted  the  proceeds  of  his  campaigns  to  the  erection 
of  the  sanctuaries  vowed  by  him  to  Artemis,  and 
divided  his  life  between  the  chase  and  science,  while 
his  sons  grew  up  in  Spartan  discipline.  The  war 
between  Arcadia  and  Elis  (vol.  iv.  p.  470)  once  more 
deprived  him  of  a  home ;  he  emigrated  to  Elis,  but 
about  the  same  time  also  again  entered  into  more  in- 
timate relations  with  his  native  city,  since  the  latter 
had  under  the  guidance  of  Callistratus  taken  the  side 
of  Sparta  against  Thebes.  His  banishment  was  revoked 
on  the  motion  of  Eubulus ;  his  son  Gryllus  died  the 
death  of  a  brave  cavalier  while  serving  in  the  Attic 
army  at  Mantinea  ;  and  Xenophon  personally  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life  (up  to  01.  cv.  3  ;  b.c.  357,  circ.)  exerted 
himself  on  behalf  of  his  native  city,  restored  to  him 
after  so  many  experiences,  although  he  continued  to 
Lave  hi&  residence  at  Corinth. 
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CHAP.  II.       Xenophon's  life  is  not  like  that  of  a  philosopher ;  and 
'^^ — ~  the  unquiet  impulse  of  ambition   which  moved  him 
aa  a  phi-     seems  to  have  little  in  common  with  the  frugal  spirit 
loaopher.     ^£  Socratcs.     And  yet  he  is  one  of  the  most  faithful 
followers  of  the  master ;  and  after  campaigns  full  of 
glory  we  find  him  in  the  period  of  leisure  recurring 
with  imdiminished  veneration  to  the  figure  of  his 
beloved  teacher,  in  order  to  note  it  in  his  Memorabilia, 
and  to  purify  it  from  aU  falsification.     It  was,  how- 
ever, not  the  enquiring  philosopher,  whose  courses  of 
thought  he  was  anxious  to  unfold  and  to  cany  on, 
but  the   simple   man   of   the  people  and  teacher  of 
the  people,  who  was  in  his  eyes  a  model  at  the  same 
time  of  the  highest  honesty,  wisdom  in  the  conduct 
of  life,  and  piety.     For,  notwithstanding  all  his  pro- 
ductivity and  versatility,  there  was  yet  upon  the  whole 
a  very  one-sided  tendency  in  Xenophon.     Knowledge 
itself  and  the  methods  of  attaining  to  it  were  sub- 
jects of  indifference  to  him ;  he  merely  sought  results 
useful  for  the  improvement  of  man.      The  teaching 
of  virtue  is  in  his  view  the  main  point ;  and  again, 
he    essentially  regards  virtue   on  its  practical   side, 
as  the  condition  of  a  happy  life,  because  without  it 
nothing  of  real  value  is  to  be  found  on  earth.     This 
doctrine  he  then  seeks  to  apply  to  all  conditions  of  life. 
In  his  (Economicus  he  treats  the  whole  management 
of  a  household,  gives  precepts  for  the  state  of  marriage, 
demands  intellectual  culture  for  women,  a  fair  treat- 
ment for  slaves,  and  the  right  use  of  property,  which 
only  becomes  a  thing  of  value  when  it  is  turned  to  a 
prudent  account.     He  discusses  husbandry  in  its  con- 
nexion with  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  with  the  chase. 
Even  this  last  he  requires  to  be  pursued  with  com- 
petent knowledge,  in  order  that  it  may  harden  the 
young  citizen ;  in  the  same  way  hoi-semanship  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  art ;  and  for  the  cavalry  of  the  city  he 
requii'cs  a  commander  of  pre-eminent  culture,  in  order 
that  his  squadrons  may  be  a  credit  to  the  common- 
wealth.    Finally,  in  the  life  of  the  state  the  utmost 
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disorder  and  confusion  will  according  to  his  opinion  chap.ii. 

infallibly  prevail,  if  those  occupied  with  public  affairs  ""■ 

lack  intellectual  preparation  and  training  in  virtue. 

In  short,  all  the  relations  of  life,  which  already  the 
Sophists  had  treated  theoretically,  are  illustrated  by 
Xenophon  according  to  Socratic  principles ;  his  writ- 
ings present  an  applied  system  of  ethics  devoid  of 
loftier  points  of  view,  a  moral  philosophy  of  a  homely 
sort,  which  within  its  limits  exhibits  a  sound  judg- 
ment and  delicate  observation.     His  mind  was  always 
intent  upon   details.     Thus   in  practical  life  too  he 
showed  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  most  arduous 
tasks  brave,  determined,  and  an  excellent  leader  of  the 
helpless  multitude ;  but  in  matters  of  general  interest 
he  displayed  uncertainty  and  want  of  independence, 
so  that  he  sought  in  characters  superior  to  his  own  the 
anchorage  which  he  was  unable  to  find  in  himself. 
At  the  same  time,  notwithstanding  his  great  receptivity 
for  everything  good,  he  was  so  much  in  want  of  a 
fixed  standard,  that,  after  having  been  first  enchained 
by   the  grandeur   of  the   character   of  Socrates,   he 
could  afterwards  give  himself  up  to  Cyrus,  and  in  the 
end  attach  himself  with  blind  veneration  to  Agesilaus. 
Xenophon   had   a   soldier's  nature,  which  demanded 
discipline  and  order ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  itself  felt 
in  need  of  a  commanding  authority.     The  unstable 
condition  of  things  at  Athens  confirmed  him  in  his 
conviction,  that  there  must  exist  one  will,  and  a  per- 
sonage of  royal  pre-eminence,  where  a  commonwealth 
is  to  prosper.     It  was  therefore  one  of  the  last  labours 
of  his  life  to  sketch  in  his  CyropcBdia,  in  connexion 
with  the  figure  of  the  elder  Cyrus,  the  idqalising  picture 
of  a  genuine  king  and  foimder  of  an  empire. 

Of  all  the  Attic  followers  of   Socrates,  Xenophon  Xenophon 
and   Plato   might  be  supposed  to  have  stood  in  the  ^^^^^<^o. 
nearest   connexion  with,  and   dependence  upon,  one 
another.     They   were   of  nearly  the  same  age  ;  their 
position  in  society  was  the  same  ;  they  partook  of  the 
same  aversion  from  the  Sophists,  as  from  the  men  who 
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CHAP.  II.  had  ruined  the  Hellenic  people ;  they  were  at  one  in 
their  love  for  their  master  and  in  their  zeal  for 
labouring  at  the  continuation  of  the  work  of  his  life  ; 
they  were  both  for  the  same  reasons  dissatisfied  with 
the  state  of  things  in  their  native  city,  and  in  their 
conception  of  the  tasks  of  Hellenic  culture  had  both 
no  hesitation  in  attaching  themselves  to  eminent  per- 
sonages in  foreign  lands.  And  yet  it  is  impossible,  in 
the  numerous  writings  which  are  preserved  from  the 
hands  of  precisely  these  two  followers  of  Socrates,  to 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  any  trace  of  a  more 
intimate  intercourse  between  them;  and  already  in 
ancient  times  it  was  sought  to  account  for  this 
by  the  supposition  of  unfriendly  relations  between 
them.  There  is  however  no  reason  for  assuming  any 
other  motive  than  that  of  the  great  difference  which, 
notwithstanding  all  the  points  of  agreement  in  them, 
prevails  between  the  two  disciples  of  Socrates. 
Plato,  th$  Plato,  the  son  of  Ariston,  was  born  at  Athens 
TruLn.  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Pericles ;  nor  can 
oz.  ixxxviii  3,ny  man  be  said  to  have  more  thoroughly  appre- 
1 ;  cviii  1  ciated  than  he  the  moral  position  given  to  his 
ziti  " '  native  city  by  that  great  statesman.  For  Plato 
possessed  in  the  highest  degree  the  Attic  spirit  of  an 
eagerness  for  knowledge  and  of  a  love  of  art ;  and  he- 
grew  up  in  excellent  bodily  and  mental  training  as 
the  son  of  a  noble  house,  connected  by  descent  with 
Codrus  and  Solon.  But  he  was  in  his  whole  indivi- 
duality of  a  delicately  framed  and  fragile  nature ; 
and  as  in  Xenophon  it  was  the  military  sense  of 
order,  so  in  Plato  it  was  the  idealistic  sense  of 
measure  and  harmony,  which  found  itself  repelled 
by  the  ways  of  the  Attic  democracy.  The  bitter 
calamities  suffered  by  his  native  city  confirmed  him  in 
his  political  views,  without  his  being  able,  like  his 
relatives  Critias,  Charmides  and  others,  to  expect  her 
recovery  to  result  from  a  complete  change  of  the 
constitution.  He  therefore  all  the  more  completely 
gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of  contemplation,  to  which 
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he  was  attracted  by  his  whole  nature,  and,  after  for  chap.  ii. 
some  time  hesitating  between  philosophy  and  poetry, 
he  formed  and  kept  the  happy  resolution  of  devoting 
himself   to  that  tendency,  which  in  those  days  pos- 
sessed the  most  vigour  and  had  the  greatest  future 
before  it.    This  decision  he  owed  to  Socrates.    Through  Hi$ 
Socrates,   Plato   was   emancipated  from  the  narrow-  ^^^*^*^^* 
hearted  party-life  which  poisoned  the  existence  of  the 
community  and  of  its  individual  members ;  through 
Socrates,  he  clearly  realised  the  aim  of  his  endeavours ; 
for    the   sake   of    Socrates,   degenerate   and   deeply- 
humbled  Athens  was  yet  dear  to  him  above  all  other 
things  ;  and  he  prized  as  the  highest  blessing  of  his 
life  the  nine  years  which  he  was  allowed  to  spend  in 
the  society  of  the  master. 

Now,   though   after  the   death   of  Socrates   Plato 
quitted  Athens,  this  was  not  the  result  of  indiflFerence 
or   hatred ;    on   the   contrary,   he   loved   his   feUow- 
citizens,    and    entertained   a   high   opinion   of    their 
capability  of  culture ;    for  let  an  Athenian,  he  said, 
only  be  an  honest  man,  and  he  will  generally  be  such 
in    an   eminent   degree.      Moreover,    Plato    was   far 
removed  from  that  cosmopolitan  spirit  which  shows 
itself  e.g.  in  Antisthenes  and  Aristippus ;  he  adhered 
to   the   belief  in  the  contrast  between  Hellenes  and 
barbarians.     But  he  was  the  first  Athenian  who  felt 
himself   in   full   measure   animated   by   the    impulse 
towards  uniting  in  his  consciousness  all  human  science, 
and  towards  obtaining,  by  means  of  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  most  important  of  his  contem- 
poraries and  of  the  tendencies  of  his  times,  the  freest 
standpoint  possible   for  contemplation  of  the  world. 
He  could  not  therefore,  like  Socrates,  restrict  himself 
to  the  streets  and  public  places  of  Athens.     For  this 
reason  he  went  to  Cyrene,  in  order  to  cultivate  his 
mind   by   intercourse  with  the  mathematician  Theo- 
doms ;  for  the  same  reason  he  sought  the  instruction 
of    the    Egyptian    priests    in    astronomical    science ; 
addressed   himself    in   Italy   to   the   schools    of    the 
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CHAP.  IL  PytLagweans,  and  eDterni  into  an  intimacy  with 
Anrhytas-  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  ako  acquired 
a  knowledge  c^  :>ieilian  aifairs:  anJ  tlins,  about 
twelve  years  after  the  death  oi  Socrates,  he  returned 
to  his  natire  city,  in  oider  hete  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Academy  to  begin  the  life  of  a  teacher,  which 
he  continued  during  forty  years,  np  to  the  close  of 
his  life 


^»  Plato  is   the  single  follower  of  Socrat^^  who   re- 

***     mained  aVisolutely  true  to  the  master,  and  who  at  the 

same  time  deepened  and  developed  his  teaching  in 

every  direction,  and  broadened   it  into   a  collective 

view  of  the  entire  moral  worid. 

But  what  Plato  established  was  not  a  scholastic 
system  of  doctrine ;  for  philosophy  was  not  to  be  a 
special  branch  of  knowledge ; — it  was  rather  a  matter 
of  universal  human  interests  We  all,  so  he  thought, 
live  amidst  the  greatest  variety  of  conceptions ;  and 
the  question  is,  whether  they  are  just  or  erroneous, 
and  whether  the  virtue,  which  we  are  eager  to  practise, 
is  merely  one  taught  to  us  by  force  of  habit,  or  one 
which  is  self-conscious,  free,  and  based  upon  intelligence. 
This  is  a  question  of  vital  importance,  which  forces 
itself  with  an  inner  necessity  upon  every  consciousness. 
The  human  soul  finds  no  repose  in  the  contemplation 
of  outward  things ;  it  must  therefore  possess  the  irmate 
power  of  divining  an  invisible  world  ;  before  its  earthly 
life  began,  impressions  and  views  must  have  fedlen  to 
the  lot  of  the  soul,  of  which  the  remembrance  sur- 
vives in  it  and  impels  it  to  seek  after  a  higher  life. 
This  endeavour  manifests  itself  in  the  irresistible  attrao- 
tion  exercised  upon  the  soul  by  the  Beautiful,  in  the 
longing  for  the  Perfect,  in  the  love  for  the  Divine. 
Herein  lies  the  productive  germ  of  a  new  life.  But 
while  remaining  unregulated  and  left  to  itself,  this  im- 
pulse fails  to  reach  its  goal  It  must  be  subjected  to 
discipline ;  and  this  discipline  is  the  art  of  the  just 
ombination  of  ideas — the  Dialectic  art  Out  of  its 
uion  with  the  enthusiastic  impulse  of  the  human  soul 
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arises  the  true  philosophy,  the  elevation,  progressing  chap.ii. 
step  by  step,  from  the  sensual  to  the  spiritual,  from 
conception  to  knowledge,  the  full  possession  of  which 
is  the  privilege  of  the  deity. 

Whatsoever  is  sensual,  underlies  a  continual  change ; 
it  accordingly  has  no  full  reality,  it  is  a  combination  of 
being  and  not  being,  while  that  which  really  w,  the 
only  possible  object  of  knowledge,  is  something  supra- 
sensual.  The  visible  is  only  in  so  far  as  it  has  part 
in  the  invisible  Essences ;  these  are  that  which  alone 
endures,  the  everlasting  first  forms  and  first  causes  of 
everything  which  is,  the  '  ideas '  whose  life  lies  in  a 
sphere  above  the  world.  There  are  accordingly  as 
many  ideas  aa  there  are  definable  species  ;  and  the  first 
and  prevailing  one  among  them  is  the  idea  of  the  Good, 
the  final  cause  of  all  knowledge  and  being,  the  intelli- 
gence which  forms  the  world  —  in  a  word,  God. 

By  the  side  of  God  exists  the  corporeal,  without 
any  independent  being  of  its  own.  Through  God, 
as  through  Him  who  formed  the  world,  it  has  received 
measure  and  law,  the  soul  of  the  world  having  entered 
into  the  bodily  form.  By  means  of  this  soul  the  world 
has  become  an  animated  being,  as  man  has  become  such 
through  the  human  soul,  which  is  likewise  implanted 
in  the  body,  without  having  an  essential  connexion 
with  it,  and  which  only  by  its  return  into  incorporeal 
life  returns  to  its  natural  condition. 

Since  the  corporeal  clings  to  our  soul  like  a  hurt 
and  a  disfigurement,  our  moral  aim  can  be  no  other 
than  aversion  and  purification  from  the  sensual,  parti- 
cipation in  ideas,  and  realisation  of  them  in  virtue  and 
perfect  knowledge.  Virtue  is  that  condition  of  the  soul 
which  is  in  accordance  with  nature ;  virtue  is  freedom 
and  happiness ;  it  is  based  upon  a  clear  perception 
of  that  which  is  absolutely  good,  and  this  perception 
produces  the  will ;  virtue  appears,  as  corresponding  to 
the  several  forces  of  the  soul,  as  wisdom,  as  valour,  as 
prudence ;  but  the  one  and  universal  virtue  is  justice, 
the  harmonious  ac-cord  of  all  the  forces  of  the  soul. 
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CHAP.  iL  The  true  training  towards  such  a  virtue  is  only  possible 

in  the  life  of  a  commnnitr,  i.e.  in  the  state,  which 

ought  to  be  an  image  of  a  harmoniously  ordered  indi- 
vidual life ;  like  the  individual  life,  therefore,  the 
state  must  be  trained  by  philosophy ;  and,  inasmuch 
as  the  great  mass  of  the  members  of  a  state  cannot  be 
philosophical,  the  consciousness  of  the  true  state-com- 
munity of  life  must  be  upheld  by  those  whose  caUing 
philosophy  is ;  and  only  where  they  hold  sway,  can  the 
true  state  be  realised. 
lis  No  other  of  the  great  men  of  Greece  is  brought  so 

trader  °^^^  to  US  as  a  living  man  as  Plato ;  and  in  his  mind 
we  at  the  same  time  see  reflected  the  entire  intellec- 
tual life  of  his  nation.  He  is  the  glorified  type  of  a 
Hellene,  the  perfect  Athenian.  In  his  indefatigable 
impulse  towards  knowledge  he  never  satisfied  himself, 
and  up  to  a  late  age  of  life  never  ceased  firom  learning ; 
for  this  reason,  even  as  an  old  man  he  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  altering  his  views,  and  e.g.  in  recalling  his  doc- 
trine as  to  the  central  position  of  the  world  in  the 
system  of  the  universe.  Notwithstanding  the  many- 
sidedness  of  his  knowledge,  he  remained  true  to  the 
national  consciousness  of  the  Hellenic  people,  in  assert- 
ing man  to  be  akin  to  the  gods,  in  regarding  all  nature 
as  pervaded  by  divine  beings,  and  in  recognising  even 
in  the  constellations  divine  life  and  divine  personages. 
He  venerated  the  popular  belief,  and  loved  to  take 
favourite  figures  of  the  popular  mythology  as  starting- 
points  of  his  teaching,  as  e.g.  when  he  made  use  of 
Glaucus,  rendered  unsightly  by  shells  and  sea-weed,  to 
give  a  clear  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  human 
soul  disfigured  by  earthly  dross.  He  was  zealous  on 
behalf  of  the  traditional  forms  of  divine  worship,  full 
of  veneration  for  the  Delphic  god  and  for  the  myste- 
rious rites  of  Eleusis.  He  takes  his  stand  on  the  basis 
of  popular  consciousness,  when  he  celebrates  the  god 
Eros  as  the  author  of  the  higher  endeavours  of  the 
human  mind, — when  he  acknowledges  symmetry  and 
beauty,  together  with  truth,  to  be  the  three  sides  of 
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the  good.  Nay,  however  much  in  his  dialectics  Plato  chap.  ii. 
seeks  to  soar  to  the  pure  idea,  to  the  formless  and 
colourless  essence  of  the  true,  he  yet  remains  the 
genuine  child  of  his  nation,  which  is  averse  from  form- 
less abstractions  and  from  pure  conceptions  of  thought ; 
and  accordingly  he  regards  the  supreme  truths  and 
forces  as  ideas— i.e.  as  forms,  as  lofty  models,  which 
human  things  seek  to  follow.  In  consonance  with  the 
popular  sentiment  Plato  judges  concerning  the  desira- 
bility of  attaining  to  an  equal  balance  between  physical 
and  mental  training,  concerning  marriage,  in  which  be 
assigns  everything  of  importance  to  the  man,  and  fails 
to  do  justice  to  the  family  as  such  in  its  moral  signi- 
ficance, and  finally  also  concerning  the  state.  Only  as 
a  member  of  the  state  man  becomes  fully  man.  For 
this  reason  ethics  necessarily  lose  themselves  in  politics  ; 
and  again  the  political  maxims  of  the  philosopher  are 
no  newly-invented  maxims,  but  connect  themselves 
with  traditions  of  Old-Hellenic  public  law,  such  as  had 
maintained  themselves  in  Cretan  and  Spartan  institu- 
tions (vol.  i.  p.  181).  Among  these  are  the  superinten- 
dence by  the  state  of  children  from  the  day  of  their 
birth,  the  leaving  of  agriculture  and  of  trades  and 
handicrafts  to  subordinate  classes,  the  limitation  of  the 
number  of  the  citizens,  the  equality  of  landed  property, 
and  the  placing  of  obstacles  in  the  way  of  intercourse 
with  other  communities.  At  the  same  time  Plato  also 
contrives  to  turn  to  account  in  his  political  writings  a 
variety  of  Attic  and  democratic  institutions.  The 
nation  of  the  Hellenes,  by  its  natural  mental  gifts 
destined  above  all  other  peoples  of  the  earth  to  the 
attainment  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  is  in  his  eyes  a  great, 
closely-connected  community  ;  the  earlier  and  the  later 
generations  of  the  nation  likewise  form  a  single  whole, 
to  which  its  knowledge  belongs  as  a  common  posses- 
sion;  and  Plato  is  the  first  who  united  in  himself  Piatoand 
the  thinking  consciousness  of  the  nation,  which  had  ^^l^^f^' 
gradually  grown  into  maturity,  from  the  Ionic  philo- 
sophers with  their  system  of  nature  down  to  his  own 
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CHAP.  II.  Socratic  contemporaries.  From  all  of  these  be  took 
into  himself  the  productive  germsy  supplementing  the 
one  by'  the  other.  From  Heraclitus  he  took  the  recog- 
nition of  the  eternal  change  in  human  things^  but  he 
saved  irom  the  consequences  of  this  vieir  the  doctrine 
of  true  being,  according  as  it  was  most  justly  established 
by  the  Eleatics.  This  being,  however,  he  could  not 
consent  to  regard  as  solidly  fixed  and  devoid  of  move- 
ment, because  this  would  have  left  inexplicable  the 
element  of  reason  in  the  order  of  the  universe.  There- 
fore he  had  resort  to  the  '  Spirit '  of  Anaxagoras,  to 
Him  who  orders  the  universe ;  but  the  mere  ordering 
of  it  was  not  sufficient  for  him,  and,  in  looking  around 
for  other  forms,  in  which  it  might  be  possible  for  the 
relations  between  the  world  of  being  and  the  world 
of  phenomena  to  realise  themselves,  he  followed  the 
Pythagoreans,  by  assuming  mathematical  laws,  accord- 
ing to  which  these  operations  of  the  one  upon  the 
other  were  to  be  accomplished.  From  the  I^thago- 
reans  he  likewise  borrowed  a  variety  of  suggestions 
for  his  doctrines  of  immortality  and  of  the  state. 
Everywhere  he  was  able  to  perceive  those  elements 
which  were  productive,  to  put  aside  what  was  imper- 
fect, and  to  blend  what  was  of  •permanent  validity 
into  a  general  view  of  the  system  of  the  universe, 
amounting  to  a  perfect  expression  of  the  matured 
consciousness  of  the  nation,  such  as  lived  onlv  in  his 
mind.  Finally,  the  diction  of  Plato  is  another  mani- 
fest testimony  showing  how  popular  the  great  thinker 
remained,  and  how  lovingly  he  cherished  and  developed 
every  possession  belonging  to  his  nation. 
Prow-  Attic  prose  had  unfolded  its  growth  at  a  late  date 

^^^  (vol.  ii.  p.  515),  and  it  was  for  a  strikingly  long  time 
Plato,  that  at  Athens  rhythmic  speech  was  subjected  to 
artistic  treatment,  while  prose  was  only  regarded  as  an 
instrument  for  ordinary  intercourse  and  for  the  settle- 
ment of  business  matters.  Prose  composition  only 
began,  when  the  life  of  the  state  had  fully  developed 
itself,  so  that  it  was  unable  to  keep  pace  with  die 
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rapid  unfolding  of  the  popular  mind,  and  quite  incapa-  chap.  ii. 
ble  of  responding  to  the  abundance  of  the  materials  of 
thought  It  is  quite  perceptible  in  Thucydides,  how 
he  is  wrestling  with  a  still  unwieldy  language,  in  order 
to  obtain  from  it  expressions  exactly  rendering  his 
meaning.  We  are  irresistibly  attracted  by  the  un- 
wearying force  of  muscular  tension,  whence  his  diction 
derives  the  same  character  of  manliness  and  seriousness 
which  is  borne  by  the  whole  age  of  Pericles  ;  but  that 
diction  at  the  same  time  lacks  the  just  proportion  be- 
tween form  and  meaning,  and  is  therefore  frequently 
awkw^ard,  unpleasiog,  and  obscure. 

Soon  a  change  took  place.     About  the  time  when 
the  active  energy   of  tiie  Athenians  began   to  grow 
faint,  the  love  of  an  intellectual  exchange  of  ideas  and 
of  communication  by  word  of  mouth  and  by  writing 
on  all  subjects  of  thought  became  intensified  in  them ; 
the  influence  of  the  Sophists  contributed  its  share,  and 
that  which  the  Athenians  of  the  old  school  lamented 
as  a  decay,  indubitably  amounted  to  a  progress  for 
general  culture.     The  language  became  more  flexible 
and  facile  of  movement;  the  intentional   brevity   of 
expression  in  writing  wafl  no  longer  adhered  to;  and 
convenient  intelligibility  was  established  as  the  primary 
condition  of  a  pleasing  diction.      Thus,  especially  in 
the  higher  circles  of  society,  where  the  abuses  of  lan- 
guage common  in  the  market-place  and  on  the  orators' 
tribunes  were  avoided,  a  refined  Atticism   developed 
itself,  of  which  the  writings  of  Xenophon  bear  the 
clear  impress.     It  would  not  be  easy  to  name   two 
other  authors  who,  while  belonging  to  the  same  city, 
to  the  same  department  of  literature,  and  all  but  to 
the  same  age,  wrote  so  differently  from  one  another  as 
Xenophon  and  Thucydides!     The  latter  could  never 
be  fuUy  appreciated  except  by  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  readers ;  Xenophon,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
the  light  flow  of  his  diction,  and  by  the  transparency 
and  perspicuity  of  his  mode  of  expression,  attained  to 
the  fame  of  a  model  writer,  and  the  Athenians  honoured 
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CHAP.  II.  him,  although  he  was  an  aristocrat  and  a  Laconiser,  as 
the  genuine  representative  of  their  style  of  composi- 
tion. It  was  well  adapted  for  general  acceptance  and 
imitation  ;  and  since  Attic  as  a  dialect  too  occupied  a 
kind  of  mediating  position,  which  made  it  possible  for 
Greeks  of  the  most  varying  origin  easily  to  accom- 
modate themselves  to  it,  there  developed  itself  in  Attic 
prose  a  form  of  literary  diction  which  attained  to 
univei-sal  currency.* 
Tht  But  in  addition  a  peculiar  and  genuinely  Attic  form 

^rtoflhe  ^^  prose  compositiou  developed  itself  in  the  diahgue. 
Platonic  With  a  people  quick  of  thought  even  reflexion  and  the 
Dialogues.  {Q^^^ag  of  rcsolutious  in  the  mind  are  prone  to  assume 
the  form  of  a  conversation  conducted  by  the  soul  with 
itself;  and  of  this  we  find  many  instances  in  the 
Greek  poets.  So  immediate  with  the  Greeks  was  the 
connexion  between  speech  and  thought ;  and  it  was 
therefore  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  national  cha- 
racter, that  philosophical  enquiry  should  likewise  clothe 
itself  in  a  dialogue  form,  in  which  the  one  interlocutor 
aids  the  other  in  disentangling  the  conflicting  ideas 
and  leading  them  to  definite  issues.  Socrates  regarded 
this  office  as  a  duty  incumbent  upon  a  citizen  ;  he  was 
unable  to  remain  apathetic  and  inactive,  when  he  found 
his  Athenians  in  an  unworthy  condition  of  ignorance 
and  uncleamess  with  regard  to  the  most  important 
questions  of  life  ;  he  could  not  but  do  what  in  him  lay- 
to  remedy  this  condition.  And  this  he  did  as  a  genuine 
Athenian,  not  by  expounding  the  results  of  his  research 
in  a  finished  systematic  form,  but  by  constituting  all 
more  important  problems  subjects  of  conversation,  and 
discussing  them  by  lively  question  and  answer  in 
the  streets  and  public  places.     Thus  he  conferred  an 

*  As  to  the  Attic  dialect,  of.  vol.  ii.  p.  516,  Nott,  It  is  the  least  consisteat 
of  Greek  dialects  and  the  most  varied  in  its  sounds ;  and  was  therefore 
pre-eminently  fitted  for  harmonising  the  dialects  on  the  hither  and  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  sea.  It  presents  many  analogous  elements,  particularly 
in  its  popuUr  form,  to  the  speech  of  the  mainland  ;  e.g,  it  shares  with  the 
Doric  the  long  a,  with  the  Doric  and  the  .^lolic  the  r  for  <r  (r^«r,  r^/A^pov), 
with  the  Mo\\c  the  tt. 
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entirely  new  significance  upon  the  Attic  love  of  talk,  chap.  ii. 
and  at  the  same  time  thereby  rendered  the  greatest  ser- 
vice  to  the  language  and  literature  of  his  people.  For 
in  their  writings,  which  were  to  carry  on  the  personal 
influence  of  the  master,  his  pupils  could  not  abandon 
the  form  which  was  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  his 
teaching.  Accordingly,  the  Dialogues  of  Plato  are 
actually  pictures  drawn  from  nature.  Socrates  consti- 
tutes their  centre,  their  moral  unity.  Every  Platonic 
discussion  is  a  joint  search  after  truth  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Socrates,  who  with  considerate  gentleness 
enters  into  every  opinion,  with  delicate  irony  partici- 
pates in  the  errors,  and  alone  retains  in  his  hand  the 
thread  which  seems  often  to  be  lost,  and  which  yet  at 
the  end  makes  its  appearance  again,  and  leads  to  the 
desired  goal.  The  Dialogues  of  Plato  are  not,  however, 
mere  copies.  It  was  by  the  force  of  his  own  intellect 
that  he  developed  the  method  of  teaching  which  had 
grown  out  of  Attic  life,  and  shaped  it  into  an  artistic 
form,  so  intimately  intertwined  with  his  philosophy, 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  separate  it  from  the  latter. 
By  means  of  his  poetic  endowment  he  created  dramatic 
works  of  art,  which  naturally  divide  themselves  into 
several  acts ;  a  charming  introduction,  in  which  the 
scenery  of  the  particular  dialogue  is  sketched,  usually 
preceding  the  successive  entrances  of  the  several  inter- 
locutors, a  fresh  turn  in  the  conversation  always  begin- 
ning with  the  appearance  of  each  of  them.  The 
speakers  are  historic  personages,  well  known  men  of 
the  times,  in  whom  the  various  tendencies  of  intellec- 
tual life  are  reflected;  Athenians  of  every  rank  and 
degree  of  culture,  in  the  lifelike  depiction  of  whom 
Plato  rivals  the  comic  poets. 

One  is  easily  inclined  to  consider  this  form  of  philo- 
.sophical  instruction,  this  thorough  shaking-  and  break- 
ing-up  of  an  exposition  into  a  mere  series  of  questions 
and  answers,  not  only  inconvenient  and  burdensome, 
but  also  radically  unsuited  to  the  end  in  view.  But 
those  who  enter  more  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  these 

VOL.  V.  M 
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CHAP.  11.  Dialogues  wiU,  after  all,  find  themselves  obliged  to 

allow  that  in  them  not  only  was  a  method  handed 

down  by  the  master  retained  from  motives  of  piety 
and  skilfully  developed,  but  that  it  connects  itself  most 
closely  with  the  essential  nature  of  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy,— ^a  philosophy  which  demands  not  only  to  be 
listened  to  and  approved  of,  but  also  to  be  partici- 
pated in  as  an  actual  experience  of  ]ife;  which, 
in  short,  lays  claim  to  the  entire  man.  It  needs 
a  form  of  communication,  comprehending  in  it  the 
enforcement  of  independent  reflexion,  and  securing 
the  ultimate  result  by  bringing  about  an  express 
common  agreement  on  all  the  several  points  in  the 
path  leading  to  that  end.  It  was  doubly  necessary 
to  have  this  security  in  the  case  of  enquiries  commenc- 
ing with  the  Socratic  standpoint  of  not-knowing,  and 
in  view  of  the  condition  of  vagueness,  which  beset 
the  consciousness  of  most  of  the  Athenians,  and 
notably  of  those  trained  by  Sophistry.  They  were 
everjnvhere  absolutely  without  fixed,  without  acknow- 
ledged positions ;  everywhere,  therefore,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  begin  at  the  bottom,  in  order  to  gain  a 
secure  basis.  This  explains  the  inexhaustible  abun- 
dance and  variety  of  Platonic  questionings,  which 
never  for  a  moment  allow  the  hearer  to  go  astray  with 
his  thoughts,  or  to  allow  his  co-operating  participation 
in  the  enquiry  to  grow  slack. 

Hereby,  then,  a  species  of  literature  was  founded, 
which  more  than  any  other  deserves  to  be  called  national. 
For  inasmuch  as  the  Hellenes  were  naturally  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  averse  from  the  use  of  writing,  in  which 
living  speech  seemed  to  them  to  grow  stiff  and  cold,  it 
was  a  genuine  triumph  of  the  Greek  mind,  that  a  success- 
ful attempt  should  have  been  made  to  overcome  this 
contrast,  to  cause  the  disturbing  means  employed  to 
be  forgotten,  and  to  diffuse  over  the  dead  written 
letter  the  fuU  charm,  freshness,  and  vital  warmth  of  a 
personal  conversation.  Every  enquiry  is  an  ideal  dia- 
logue, which  repeats  itself  to  every  attentive  reader; 
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it  flexibly  accommodates  itself  with  perfect  directness  chap,  ii 

to  all  turns  of  thought  and  to  all  phases  of  the  mind ;  

Amtten  speech  springs  forth  like  the  speech  of  the 
tongue  from  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  soul;  and  the 
masterly  skill  with  which  Plato  succeeded  in  develop- 
ing this  species  of  Attic  prose  out  of  the  popular  man- 
ner in  which  Socrates  carried  on  his  conversations,  and 
in  elevating  it  into  an  artistic  form,  perfect  in  itself, 
attests  most  clearly  how  firmly  he  took  his  stand  on 
the  basis  of  popular  life,  as  a  genuine  Hellene  and 
Athenian. 

At  the  same  time,  the  standpoint  of  Plato  was  in  all  Piaio'$ 
directions  a  loftier  one  than  that  of  his  people  and  of  Sow^ 
his  contemporaries.  For  he  not  only,  like  Xenophon,  ptopi$. 
applied  the  demands  of  Socratic  ethics  to  the  various 
relations  of  life  in  which  the  Greeks  moved,  but  he 
from  the  first,  in  his  thoughts  and  demands,  passed 
beyond  the  data  of  existing  relations,  nay,  beyond  the 
whole  visible  world.  For  by  his  origin  and  destiny 
man  belongs  to  an  order  of  things  which  is  above  and 
beyond  the  earth;  and  from  this  standpoint  Plato 
necessarily  finds  himself  in  manifold  opposition  to  the 
ordinary  views  of  his  people.  He  is  obliged  to  demand 
a  renunciation  of  the  sensual,  which  renunciation  was 
utterly  repugnant  to  the  conceptions  of  the  Greeks ; 
and  in  much  which  to  them  seemed  permitted  and 
natural,  he  cannot  but  find  aberration,  and  tendencies 
leading  away  from  the  Divine.  He  extols  Eros,  but  it 
is  only  a  refined  and  pure  love  of  which  he  approves ; 
he  sees  in  beauty  an  image  of  the  Divine,  but  he 
reduces  the  idea  of  the  Beautiful  to  that  of  the  Good, 
and  attaches  to  the  latter  in  all  spheres  of  life  a  totally 
different  conception  and  significance.  If  the  Deity  is 
pure  goodness,  it  follows  that  the  views  as  to  the  envy 
entertained  by  the  Deity  must  be  unconditionally  re- 
jected; and  equally  unallowable  is  it  for  man  to  fancy 
that  he  can  obtain  Its  favours  by  sacrifices,  dedicatory 
gifts,  and  other  works.  Furthermore,  if  man  desires  to 
be  really  good,  he  must  renounce  all  impure  inclina- 
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CHAP.  II.  tions,  he  must  Bot  wish  to  return  evil  for  evil,  or  to 
hate  his  enemy. 

In  these  points,  therefore,  Plato  passes  far  beyond 
that  which  was  comprehended  in  the  moral  conscious- 
ness of  his  nation;  herein  he  stands  like  a  prophet 
above  his  times  and  his  people ;  and  what  he  demands 
is  not  merely  an  amendment  of  the  existing  world  in 
this  or  that  direction,  but  an  essentiaUv  new  world. 
And  in  proportion  as  Plato  in  his  ideal  demands  rose 
above  the  data  of  the  circumstances  and  principles 
around  him,  it  became  impossible  to  expect  that  he 
would  exercise  a  transforming  influence  upon  the  great 
The  body  of  the  people.     He  was  by  his  whole  nature  far 

'^^mio     ^^^  aristocratic  than  Socrates,  the  simple  man  of  the 
people ;  and  his  teachings  and  aims  could  only  become 
the  possession  of  a  circle  of  elect,  capable  of  compre- 
hending in  their  general  connexion  the  doctrines  put 
forth  by  their  master  in  the  grove  of  Academus,  and 
of  developing  them  further.     It  is  true  that  Plato's 
personal  qualities  gave  to  him  such  a  pre-eminence, 
that  he  could  not  fail  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon 
all  who  possessed  receptivity  for  intellectual  greatness  ; 
and  thus  we  find,  even  outside  the  philosophers  of  the 
Academy,  a  number  of  noteworthy  men  of  the  times, 
such  as  Chabrias,  Phocion,  and  Timotheus,  who  were, 
for  a  longer  period  or  temporarily,  subject  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Plato ;  though  we  are  unfortunately  unable 
to  demonstrate  more  closely  the  nature  and  ihe  signi- 
ficance of  this  influence, 
isocraiea.        The  bcst-known  among  all  the  Athenians  who  were 
o/.ixxxvL  personally  connected  with  Plato,  and   who  may  be 
(B.c.%36-  included  among  the  followers  of  Socrates  in  the  less 
838).         restricted  sense  of  the  term,  is  Isocrates,  a  man  who 
during  the  course  of  nearly  an  entire  century  (436-338 
B.C.)  was  a  sympathetic  witness  of  the  experiences  of 
his  native  city  from  the  most  splendid  height  of  its 
power  to  the  downfal  of  its  independence.    As  a  youth 
of  much  promise,  he  was  introduced  into  the  circle  of 
Socrates,  and  aroused  the  attention  of  the  great  student 
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of  men.  He  was  gifted  by  nature  with  a  tendency  to  chap.  ii. 
the  ideal,  and  with  a  receptivity  for  the  truly  good ; 
for  this  reason,  too,  he  felt  himself  attracted  by  Socrates, 
without,  however,  any  productive  relation  of  personal 
intercourse  growing  up  between  them.  Isdcrates  was 
not  deeply  enough  seized  by  the  impulse  towards  truth 
to  be  inwardly  transformed  by  it ;  he  remained  a  child 
of  his  age,  and  sought  to  labour  and  to  shine  by  his 
gifts  after  a  fashion  corresponding  to  its  tastes.  His 
talents  lay  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  form  ;  and  for  this 
reason  not  quiet  enquiry,  but  the  art  of  oratory,  was 
the  domain  where  he  could  satisfy  himself.  But  since 
for  the  profession  of  a  popular  orator  he  lacked  the 
necessary  confidence,  as  well  as  sufficient  physical 
strength  and  presence  of  mind,  he  found  it  necessary  in 
his  public  career  to  fall  back  upon  written  speech  ;  and 
after  having  for  a  time  occupied  himself  with  forensic 
orations,  he  recogmsed  his  real  calling  in  expounding 
to  the  educated  public  in  addresses  and  writings  his 
views  concerning  the  anairs  of  his  native  city  and 
country.  This  he  did  as  a  warm  and  honest  patriot,  in 
whose  eyes  Athens  was  the  intellectual  centre  of  Hellas. 
But  he  lamented  the  existing  condition  of  the  city ; 
his  thoughts  lived  in  the  past ;  he  was  full  of  enthu- 
siasm for  the  Athens  of  the  Persian  wars  and  for  the 
constitution  of  Clisthenes;  and  perceived  no  other 
safety  for  Athens  except  a  return  to  the  ancient  institu- 
tions. His  patriotism  is  not,  however,  confined  to  his 
native  city;  he  regards  as  the  greatest  of  evils  the 
civil  wars,  by  which  he  has  seen  Athens  ruined ;  above 
all,  he  desires  to  see  the  Hellenes  re-united  as  a  people 
of  brothers;  and  inasmuch  as  he  is  aware  of  no  other 
means  towards  such  an  end  besides  a  common  national 
war  against  Persia,  which  he  believes  now  to  have  a 
better  prospect  of  brilliant  success  than  at  any  previous 
time,  his  political  efibrts  are  essentially  directed  towards 
bringing  about  such  a  war ;  in  which  endeavour  his 
Hellenic  patriotism  to  such  a  degree  outweighs  that  of 
the  mere  Athenian,  that  he  welcomes  any  leadership. 
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CHAP.  II.  under  which  the  wished-for  war  may  be  realised.     He 

rests  his  hopes  upon  Archidamus,  the  heroic  son  of 

Agesilaus  (voL  iv.  p.  459),  upon  Dionysius,  upon  the 
Thessalian  Tyrants,  and  finally  upon  king  Philip. 
Isocrates  was  not  the  kind  of  man  to  subject  ques- 
tions of  the  policy  of  the  day  to  a  keen  and  effective 
discussion  in  his  political  orations  ;  there  was  nothing 
fresh  or  productive  in  his  ideas,  which  invariably  moved 
about  in  the  same  tracks.  With  weakly  sentimentality 
he  longs  for  the  return  of  what  has  irrecoverably  passed 
away;  with  shortsighted  simplicity  he  expects  out- 
ward events  to  bring  about  a  brilliant  future,  but  he 
never  summons  his  fellow-citizens  to  energetic  self- 
help,  or  excites  their  sense  of  honour.  He  rather  desires 
the  renunciation  of  all  efforts  irreconcileable  with  his 
ideal  of  a  universal  peace,  and  with  a  moderation  domi- 
nating over  all  public  relations ;  his  views  accordingly 
thoroughly  agree  with  those  of  Eubulus;  for  which 
reason  in  his  oration  concerning  the  Peace  (b.c.  355), 
he  demanded  that  all  confederates  who  objected  to 
continuing  in  the  League  should  be  allowed  to  leave  it ; 
in  fact,  Athens  was  to  exhibit  a  modest  self-restraint, 
and  to  renounce  her  cravings  after  the  position  of  a 
great  power.  It  is  true  that  the  same  Isocrates  was 
also  the  associate  of  Timotheus  (p.  87),  and  the  pane- 
gyrist of  Conon,  and  of  his  victory  achieved  in  con- 
junction with  Persia  over  Hellenes ;  but  such  contra- 
dictions are  by  no  means  astonishing  in  a  policy  of 
mere  sentiment,  not  clearly  understanding  its  own 
objects,  and  lost  in  the  vagueness  of  its  own  course. 

Nor  indeed  could  it  have  been  possible,  except  in  a 
period  of  exhaustion  and  fatigued  relaxation  of  energy 
in  Attic  public  life,  that  such  a  man  as  Isocrates 
should  have  gained  so  important  an  influence  upon  his 
contemporaries.  He  owed  it  in  the  first  instance  to 
his  personal  character,  the  moral  dignity  and  gentle 
earnestness  of  which  must  have  exercised  a  kindly 
effect  upon  those  around  him,  such  as  the  youthful 
Timotheus,  who,  being  originally  inclined  to  luxury,  is 
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said  to  have  been  led  by  the  example  of  Isocrates  to  a  chap.  ii. 
well-ordered  and  serious  course  of  life.  Again,  he 
undoubtedly  possessed  eminent  gifts  as  a  teacher,  which 
enabled  him,  first  at  Chios,  and  afterwards  at  Athens, 
to  gather  around  him  a  brilliant  circle  of  young  men. 
He  was  their  fatherly  friend  and  adviser  ;  he  impelled 
them  to  turn  their  natural  gifts  to  a  useful  account, 
partly  as  statesmen,  as  in  the  case  of  Timotheus, 
Eunomus  (voL  iv.  p.  282)  and  others,  partly  as  men  of 
learning,  and  authors.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  all 
his  merits  and  his  fame,  which  was  spread  through  the 
whole  Hellenic  world,  he  was  not  a  man  equal  to  the 
highest  demands  of  his  a^e.  He  desired  to  mediate 
between  public  life  and  philosophy ;  but  this  mediation 
was  of  an  unfortunate  kind  in  either  direction.  For 
statesmanship  he  lacked  a  free  eye  and  a  courageous 
heart,  while  true  science  was  denied  by  him  when  he 
made  it  the  handmaid  of  practical  wanta  He  had 
opened  his  school  with  a  programme  directed  against 
the  Sophists,  and  yet  it  was  to  their  standpoint  he 
too  recurred,  when  he  set  up  an  artistically  skilful 
versatility  in  speech  and  thought  as  the  highest  end  of 
instruction.  The  applause  of  the  multitude,  which 
liked  that  species  of  philosophy  best  which  it  most 
readily  understood,  made  him  vain  and  self-conceited 
like  the  Sophists,  so  that  he  eagerly  denounced  all 
enquiry  of  a  more  searching  sort  as  unnecessary  re- 
fining, and  at  the  utmost  conceded  to  it  the  value  of 
serving  as  a  preliminary  training  for  the  art  taught 
by  himsel£  Thus  Isocrates,  in  life  as  in  science,  was 
opposed  to  the  endeavours  of  the  best  among  his 
contemporaries ;  he  estranged  the  young  generation 
from  true  philosophy,  by  giving  currency  under  its 
name  to  a  superficial  and  hollow  rhetorical  training ; 
from  being  an  adherent  of  Socratic  science  he  became 
an  opponent  of  it,  and  made  it  shallow  in  the  same 
degree  in  which  Plato  deepened  it. 

The  real  services  of  Isocrates  lie  in  the  domain  or 
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CHAP.u.  the  art  of  oratory.  This  was  the  art,  which  more 
than  any  other  was  intertwined  in  its  growth  with 
the  natural  genins  of  the  Athenians  and  with  their 
constitution  ;  and  accordingly  cTery  progress  of  Attic 
culture  was  at  the  same  time  a  new  step  in  the 
derelopement  of  oratory. 

Attic  Oiiginally  oratoiy  was  no  artistic  acquirement,  but 

a  power  of  natural  growth,  without  which  it  was 
impofisible  to  conceive  of  a  man  of  intellectual  mark 
in  the  community.  In  proportion  as  the  affairs  of 
public  life  became  more  complicated,  the  demands 
rose ;  a  special  preparation  seemed  necessary  for 
political  and  forensic  speeches,  and  schools  were 
formed,  which  provided  theoretical  instruction  for  the 
purpose.  This  took  place  under  the  influence  of 
Sophistry,  whose  efforts  were  in  no  department  more 
in  accordance  with  the  times  and  more  successful  than 
in  that  of  rhetoric.  In  this  department  the  Sophists 
laboured  with  more  thoroughness  than  elsewhere ;  and 
notably  Protagoras  entered  as  a  serious  enquirer  into 
the  subject  of  the  nature  of  language,  in  order  to 
establish  a  correct  method  for  its  employment  Sici- 
lian oratory,  which  attained  to  its  highest  perfection 
through  Grorgias  (vol.  iii.  pp.  247,  258),  likewise 
attached  itself  most  closely  to  Sophistry ;  for  it  too 
regarded  oratory  as  essentially  nothing  else  than  the 
mastery  over  the  employment  of  all  means  wliich  can 
serve  to  produce  a  decided  conviction  in  the  listener. 

This  new  art  met  with  the  readiest  response  at 
Athens,  where  Antiphon  (voL  ii.  p.  518)  had  been  the 
founder  of  scientific  rhetoric.  Thus,  e.g.  Agathon  (vol. 
iv.  p.  82)  was  entirely  under  the  influence  of  Grorgias  ; 
the  same  master  was  followed  by  Polus  of  Agrigentuin, 
Thrasymachus  of  Chalcedon,  and  Alcidamas  of  Elsea, 
who  sought  each  after  his  own  fashion  to  develope  the 

Tkmtif'     art  of  Gorgias.     Thrasymachus  in  particular  endea- 

"'^^'  voured  to  moderate  the  poetical  bombast  in  the 
peculiar  manner  of  the  Sicilian  orator,  and  to  approx- 
imate it  to  the  language  of  ordinary  conversation. 
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But  at  the  same  time  he  attended  in  his  prose  diction  chap.  ii. 

to  the  fall  of  the  syllables,  rounded  off  each  sentence  

into  an  artificially-constructed  period,  and  went  so  far 
in  intentional  artificiality,  that  certain  combinations  of 
feet,  especially  the  third  Pseon  {w — u),  play  a  great 
part  in  his  build  of  sentences.* 

This  tendency,   then,  -  Isocrates  likewise  followed  ;  ^«  ^^ «/ 
while  at  the  same  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  * 

he  aimed  at  a  higher  goal  than  the  rhetors  of  the 
Sicilian  school.  As  might  be  expected  from  an 
opponent  of  Soplusty,  he  desired  not  to  prove  the 
power  of  persuasion  by  applying  it  to  any  and  every 
kind  of  material,  but  only  to  concern  himself  with 
select  subjects,  and  only  to  bring  forward  such  ideas 
as  were  worthy  of  being  taken  to  heart  ;  he  refused 
recognition  to  any  art,  which  was  not  sustained  by 
moral  earnestness  and  productive  of  noble  resolves. 
These  indeed  were  echoes  of  his  Socratic  tendency  ;  but 
he  gradually  more  and  more  lost  the  habit  of  giving 
a  deeper  moral  significance  to  his  labours ;  and  while 
Plato  was  establishing  a  philosophical  foundation  for 
the  essential  nature  of  true  eloquence,  and  deducing  it 
from  love,  which  is  unable  to  retain  for  itself  the 
treasure  of  knowledge  secured  by  it,  and  is  bound  to 
enable  others  also  to  enjoy  it  in  the  most  appropriate 
form, — Isocrates  on  the  other  hand  fell  back  more 
and  more  upon  a  formal  system  of  technicalities, 
and  devoted  all  his  efforts  to  the  perfection  of  style. 
And  in  this  direction,  with  the  support  of  a  quite 
peculiar  natural  endowment,  he  in  truth  achieved 
results  of  very  great  importance,  and  novel  of  their 
kind ;  for  although  he  had  been  preceded  by  Thrasy- 
machus  in  the  perfection  of  the  construction  of 
sentences,  it  was  he  who  first  contrived  with  full 
masterly  skill  to  exhibit  the  peinod,  which  compre- 
hends a  thought  in  all  its  ramifications  with  clearness 

*  Thrasymachas  the  predecessor  of  Isocrates  in  the  rhythmical  con> 
struction  of  periods :  Anstot.  Ehet  183 ;  Cic.  Orator,  c.  62 ;  cf.  HenuanQ, 
de  Thrtuymacho,  10. 
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OHAP.  II.  and  immediate  perspicuity  in  a  well-ordered  frame. 
He  builds  up  his  sentences  with  the  art  of  an  architect, 
who  calculates  with  precision  upon  pressure  and  coun- 
ter-pressure, so  that  no  joint  is  missing,  while  each 
is  fitted  into  its  proper  place,  and  no  word  can  be 
changed,  without  the  efiect  of  the  whole  being  impaired. 
By  means  of  an  agreeable  distribution  of  accente, 
together  with  a  pleasing  copiousness  and  rhythmical 
symmetry,  his  orations  create  the  impression  of  music, 
which  exercised  a  great  charm  upon  the  receptive  ear 
of  the  Greeks ;  whatever  disturbed  the  evenness  of 
flow,  even  the  mere  occurrence  of  a  collision  of  vowels 
in  two  words  following  upon  one  another,  was  most 
carefully  avoided  in  his  compositions.  They  afforded 
an  artistic  enjo3rment,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
exercised  an  edifying  effect  by  the  noble  character  of 
their  contents,  and  by  means  of  their  admirable 
arrangement  and  logical  consistency  in  a  high  degree 
satisfied  the  educated  listener.  In  this  branch  of 
artistic  oratory  Isocrates  was  the  acknowledged 
master ;  but  at  the  same  time  his  orations  betrayed 
their  artificiality:  they  were  not  works  which  had 
freshly  sprung  from  the  mind,  but  anxiously  elaborated 
model  specimens,  which  had  been  again  and  again 
subjected  to  the  file,  and  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
prolix  amplitude  in  the  developement  of  their  ideas, 
became  in  the  end  fatiguing ;  the  breath  of  the  living 
word  waa  no  longer  perceptible.  It  was  against  thia 
point  that  the  rhetor  Alcidamas  (p.  168)  in  particular 
directed  his  attacks,  which  contrasted  as  true  oratory 
with  the  literary  eloquence  of  Isocrates  the  genuinely 
original  vigour  of  a  Grorgias,  who,  as  Alcidamas  said» 
could  almost  extemporaneously  find  the  right  word. 
Isocrates  was  in  point  of  fact  an  artist  in  diction, 
a  stylist,  and  only  in  outward  form  an  orator. 

The  real  oratory  of  the  Athenians  connected  itself 
closely  with  the  tasks  of  actual  life,  aa  they  offered  them- 
selves in  the  law-courts  and  in  the  popular  assembly. 
Here  it  could  take  for  its  model  neither  the  pomp  of 


Praciieal 
oratory. 
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the  style  of  Gorgias,  nor  the  artistically-constructed  chap.il 
periods  of  Isocrates ;  for  the  ample  and  self-satisfied 
manner  of  the  artistic  orators  was  not  in  its  proper 
place,  when  the  point  at  issue  was  to  treat  a  given 
case  according  to  the  facts  at  issue,  and  in  the  short 
time  allowed  concisely  to  combine  that  which  was 
adapted  for  determining  the  decision  of  the  civic 
assembly  or  of  the  jury.*  Such  was  the  oratorical  art 
of  Andoeides  (vol.  iv.  p.  259) ;  in  the  same  kind  the 
highly-gifted  Ciitias  distinguished  himself  by  his  abun- 
dance of  ideas.  But  this  Attic  oratory  reached  its  fullest  Lysias. 
developement,  and  the  most  abundant  evidence  of  it 
remains,  in  the  works  of  Lysias  (voL  ii.p.  488  ;  vol.  iii. 
p.  143),  who  is  likewise  by  the  experiences  of  his  life 
so  intimately  associated  with  the  internal  and  external 
history  of  Athens.  He  was  the  son  oi  Cephalus,  the 
friend  of  Pericles  (vol.  ii.  p.  497),  and  was  of  the  same 
age  as  Isocrates.  After  the  death  of  his  father  he 
lived  at  Thurii,  where  he  enjoyed  the  instruction  of 
Tisias  (vol.  ii.  p.  488) ;  about  the  year  411  B.C.  he 
returned  to  Athens,  where  he  resided  with  his  brother 
Polemarchus  as  a  well-to-do  alien  under  the  protection 
of  the  state,  and  as  a  loyal  adherent  of  the  constitution. 
On  this  accomit  they  were  persecuted  by  the  Thirty ; 
Polemarchus  was  put  to  death  ;  Lysias  lied  to  Megara, 
supported  from  his  own  resources  the  liberation  of 
Athens  (vol.  iv.  p.  45),  and  as  the  avenger  of  his  brother's 
death  publicly  indicted  Eratosthenes  (vol.  iv.  p.  141). 
At  a  subsequent  period  he  again  took  part  in  public 
affairs  (vol.  iv.  p.  286),  and  with  inflexible  consistency 
remained  a  warm  patriot,  although,  for  all  that  he  had 
done  and  suffered  as  such,  he  was  not  even  rewarded 
by  the  civic  franchise.  But  he  now  applied  himself 
entirely  to  forensic  oratory,  which  at  Athens  came  more 
and  more  into  the  foreground,  and  which  was  also  the 
principal  subject  treated  in  the  books  of  instruction. 
Under  the  salutary  discipline  of  a  practical  profession 
Lysias  put  aside  whatever  had  formerly  clung  to  him 
of  artificiality  and  Sophistic  mannerism ;  he  emanci- 
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CHAP.  II.  pated  himself  from  all  useless  ornament,  and  wrote  his 
speeches  in  so  straightforward  and  simple  a  style,  that 
they  became  perfect  models  of  the  natural  grace  of 
Attic  prose.  He  moreover  possessed  a  peculiar  gift, 
which  very  probably  was  due  to  his  Sicilian  blood  (voL 
iii.  p.  232),  viz.  the  power  of  seizing  with  admirable 
force  the  characteristic  points,  according  to  age  and 
social  class,  in  the  particular  personages  whose  suits  he 
conducted,  and  of  thus  making  his  speeches  dramatic 
sketches  of  actual  life. 

The  two  species  of  practical  oratory  separated  them* 
selves  more  and  more  sharply  from  one  another.  As 
popular  orators  the  party-leaders  Leodamas  and  Ari- 
stophon  (p.  80),  and  above  aU  Callistratus,  obtained 
distinction ;  ii}  the  department  of  forensic  oratory  it 

jatBUi.  was  achieved  by  Isaeus  of  Chalcis,  who  was  possibly 
induced  to  emigrate  to  Athens  by  the  revolt  of  Eubcea 
in  the  year  411  (vol.  iii.  p.  455).  At  Athens  he  de- 
voted his  time  to  philosophical  studies,  and  connected 
himself  with  Plato  ;  but,  following  the  same  impulse 
which  diverted  so  many  Hellenes  of  this  period  fix)m 
philosophy  to  oratory,  he  too  became  a  writer  of 
speeches,  like  Lysias,  and  in  the  same  spirit  as  he, 
although  failing  to  compass  the  graceful  charm  in 
which  Lysias  causes  us  to  forget  all  the  art  under- 
Ijdng  it.  On  the  other  hand,  he  surpasses  Lysias 
in  vigour  of  thought  and  in  incisiveness  of  argu- 
mentation.* 

The  history  of  oratory  leads  directly  into  the 
adjoining  domain  of  the  sciencea     For  all  the  remark- 

*  Plato's  doctriDe  ooncernins  oratoiy  in  Part  IL  of  the  Fhadnu :  Ton 
Stein,  PlatonisTMis,  i.  106.  Polemical  efforts  of  Alcidamas  against  written 
and  epidalctic  speeches  and  praise  of  ainoaxt^id^tuf :  Vahlen,  der  Bhdor 
Alhidcmias,  1864,  p.  21.  The  genuineness  of  Ale.  irepi  r&v  ro^r  yp.  X. 
ypa<t>6wrtav  is  defenaed  by  Spengel  and  Vahlen.  In  any  case  the  oration 
IS  composed  in  the  spirit  of  Alcidamas.  Lysias  failed  to  receiTe  the 
Athenian  citizenship,  as  Thrasybulus  had  proposed :  Archinos  icord  Bpaa-. 
vapavofuav,  Orat,  Att.  ed.  Did.  iL  249 ;  cf.  Ferd.  Schultz,  Demoi^^  1866, 
p.  13. — Issens,  *A6rj¥oU)s  ro  ycvor,  was  a  native  of  Chalcis ;  hence  aocording 
to  Scbomann  (and  Meier)  one  of  the  eleruchi  in  Chalcis.  Conira  Liel^ 
mann  de  vita  Ism,  p.  3.  The  hypothesis  of  Schomann  seems,  howerer, 
to  be  the  simplest  and  the  n^ost  acceptable. 
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able  orators  were  at  the  same  time  men  of  theory,  and  chap.  it. 
composed  scientific  manuals  for  the  disciples  of  their  X^TTZT 
art,  as  was  done  by  Isocrates,  Isaeus,  Thrasymachus  lurtof 
and  others.     In  general  this  was  the  great  service  p<^^p^*^^^ 
rendered  by  Sophistry,  from  which  the  rhetorical  art 
had  likewise,  as  will    be    remembered,    derived   its 
origin :  that  it  gave  an  impulse  to  scientific  reflexion 
in  all  departments.    And  in  proportion  as  this  tendency 
averted  itself  from  speculative  philosophy,  it  turned 
its  attention  to  political  and  historical  subjects,  and  in 
these  produced  a  literary  activity  of  a  very  mobile  and 
varied  character. 

Literary  intercourse  had  alreaHy  during  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War  (vol.  iv.  p.  87)  come  to  flourish  very 
vigorously.  There  existed  a  distinct  class  of  writers 
and  booksellers,  who  supplied  the  Attic  book-market 
with  cheap  wares ;  the  works  of  Anaxagoras,  e.g., 
were  to  be  bought  at  Athens  for  a  drachm.  More- 
over, a  Hvely  trade  in  books  was  carried  on  beyond  the 
seas  into  the  colonies;  and  Hermodorus,  the  son  of 
Plato,  circulated  the  Dialogues  of  his  master,  while  the 
latter  was  yet  living.  The  rapidity  and  facility  in  the 
spread  of  writings  are  best  seen  from  the  fact,  that  this 
method  was  employed  for  working  upon  the  public  in 
the  interest  of  a  party.  Such  party-publications 
appeared  already  during  the  great  war ;  they  were 
either  outpourings  of  vehement  passion,  such  as  the 
80-called  *  Invectives '  of  Antiphon,  or  programmes  in 
brief  of  particular  parties,  which  were  published  in 
order  to  create  an  effect,  and  to  seek  sympathisers  even 
in  wider  and  more  distant  circles.  A  pamphlet  of  this 
description  was  the  address  of  Andocides  *  to  his  poli- 
tical friends/  which  dates  from  the  crisis  of  Attic 
party-life  after  420^  b.c.  Of  a  cognate  kind  are  the 
memoranda  preserved  under  the  name  of  Xenophon, 
the  essay  on  the  Athenian  Polity  (vol  iv.  p.  14)  and 
that  on  the  Revenues.  The  last-named  belongs  to  the 
times  of  Eubulus  ;  it  recommends  an  administration 
of  the  state  which  carefully  turns  to  account  all  the 
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CHAP.  II.  resources  of  the  country,  and  under  the  protection  of 

a  happy  peace  fosters  commerce,  handicrafts,  and  art. 

These  are  the  same  views  as  those  upon  which  is 
based  the  oration  of  Isocrates  concerning  the  Peace, 
The  influence  exercised  by  Isocrates  himself  rests  upon 
the  significance  which  the  exchange  of  ideas  in  writing 
had  gained  in  his  age ;  his  orations  and  letters  were 
pamphlets  on  the  events  of  the  times.  In  the  same 
way  Thrasymachus  put  forth  his  oration  for  the 
Larisceans,  as  it  would  appear,  in  an  anti-Macedonian 
sense.  Alcidamas,  again,  treated  political  questions  of 
the  day,  notably  in  his  Messenian  Oration,  in  which 
he  supported  with  his  authority  the  recognition  of  Mes- 
senia,  the  work  of  Thebes,  whose  statesmen  he  was 
able  thoroughly  to  appreciate.  In  this  instance  we 
therefore  have  a  written  oration  and  counter-oration, 
in  other  words  a  literary  controversy.  For  at  the  same 
time  Isocrates  published  his  Archidamus^  in  which  he 
calls  upon  the  Spartans  steadfastly  to  refuse  the 
recognition  of  Messenia.* 

To  such  a  degree  the  literature  of  the  political 
pamphlet  at  that  time  flourished.  But  the  writers  did 
not  confine  themselves  to  the  events  and  questions  of 
the  day  which  admitted  of  being  treated  in  flying 
sheets ;  after  rhetoric  had  once  applied  itself  to  his- 
torical subjects,  the  attempt  could  not  but  be  made,  to 
prove  the  art  of  composition  also  in  greater  efforts  of 
the  same  kind. 
jvuumc  The  combination  of  rhetoric  and  history  was  no 
'Huuyry  ^'^^  i^^^.  For  iuasmuch  as  by  the  labours  of  the 
rhetoricians  Attic  speech  had  been  first  prepared  and 
trained  for  all  higher  demands,  how  could  those  who 
set  themselves  the  arduous  task  of  depicting  human 

• 

*  Aoyoicriv  'Epfi6d»pos  iiatoptvtroi,  Cic  od  Att.  xiiL  20. — Antiphon^s 
Aoibopiai :  Sauppe,  ad  Fragm.  Or,  Alt,  144. — ^Andocides,  cy  r^  wpos  rovr 
ircupovs  :  Kirchnoff,  Hermes,  i.  5. — '  Xenophon,'  irepi  irpo<rodtty,  composed 
after  01.  cvi.  2  (Bergk,  Oriech.  Litt.  393 ;  Oncken,  Isoer,  und  AIM,  96, 
where  the  agreement  with  Isocr.  Symm,  is  demonstrated).  Thnisym. 
virip  Aapi<rai<av  (*Apxf^<^¥  dov\tva-opev''EXKriv€s  ovres  fiapfiapiA'^  Fragm,  Or, 
ii.  245.    Alcid.  Xoyos  Mcorai^wtuccr,  p.  316 ;  cf.  Schafer,  i.  1(K>,  4 ;  Vahlen,  5. 
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life  in  the  State  and  in  society,  remain  strangers  to  this  chap.  ii. 
progress  on  the  part  of  the  exercise  of  language  and 
thought  ?  Thus  already  Thucydides  leamt  something 
from  Antiphon  and  the  Sophists.  Thus  Xenophon  ^^nopkon. 
again  is  as  a  historian  under  the  influence  of  rhetoric  ;  ^ 
to  the  greatest  extent,  it  is  true,  in  the  work  in  which 
he  is  least  of  a  historic  writer,  viz.  in  the  Cyropcedia. 
It  is  the  most  fully  elaborated  of  his  writings,  out  its 
weakness  is  the  inner  untruth,  that  under  the  image  of 
Cyrus  and  of  the  Persian  monarchy  certain  ideal  con- 
ceptions of  state-government  and  of  phases  of  national 
life  are  put  forward.  Xenophon  deserves  most  respect, 
where  he  with  simple  fidelity  relates  his  actual  experi- 
ences, whether  out  of  his  own  militarj^'  life  or  out  of 
the  life  of  Socrates.  But  in  undertalang  to  continue 
Thucydides,  he  assumed  a  task  far  beyond  his  powers. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  work  the  influence  of  his 
predecessor  is  still  observable,  as  sustaining  him ;  but 
this  only  makes  it  all  the  more  apparent,  in  the  course 
of  his  Hellenic  History,  how  he  lacks  independence  of 
judgment,  freedom  of  view,  and  intellectual  force. 

Through  Isocrates  an  entirely  new  combination  was 
established  between  rhetoric  and  history.  It  is  true 
that  in  this  department  also  he  had  little  interest  for 
serious  research;  but  he  at  the  same  time  recognised  the 
necessity  of  not  merely  fatiguing  his  pupils  with  stylistic 
exercises,  but  also  directing  their  attention  to  subjects 
which  might  interest  them  by  their  facts.  For  his  art, 
we  remember,  was  to  be  the  centre  and  flower  of  all 
superior  culture,  and  it  in  any  case  stood  incomparably 
nearer  to  the  task  of  the  historian  than  did  the  forensic 
rhetoric  of  Antiphon  and  the  Sophists.  Nor  could  the 
frequent  recurrence  to  history  fail  to  lead  to  an  endea- 
vour to  apply  a  connected  treatment  to  history  itself, 
in  particular  to  that  of  the  student's  own  city,  out  of 
whose  past  so  many  edifying  examples  were  held  up 
to  contemporary  eyes ;  and  it  was  a  triumph  for  the 
rhetorical  art,  to  succeed  in  discovering  a  pleasing  side 
even  in  the  least  flexible  and  driest  subjects,  and  in 
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CHAP.  IL  rendering  large  masses  of  materials  perspicuous  by 
means  of  methodical  arrangement.     Thus  there  arose 
Auic         out  of  the  history  and  archaeology  of  Athens  a  special 
^^^Zcvy  department   of   learned  literature,   in  which  a  pupil 
aneitnt    ^  of  Isocratcs,   Audrotiou,   distinguished  himself.     At 
history,      g^jj  advanced  age  he  withdrew  from  the  busy  life  of 
AndrcUcn.  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  Statesman,  and  at  Megara  wrote  his 
AtthiSf  in  which  he  pursued  the  history  of  Athens 
from  its  first  beginnings  down  to  his  own  times,  paying 
special   attention  to  the  constitution.     Contempora- 
neously Pharodemus  composed  an  Atthis ;  and  even 
before  these  two,  such  a  work  was  written  by  Clidemus, 
who  had  lived  early  enough  to  be  a  witness  of  the 
Sicilian  Expedition,   and  who    was    accounted    the 
founder  proper  of  the  literature  of  Atthides.     But 
the  historical  studies  which  had  their  origin  in  the 
rhetorical   school  extended  far  beyond  the  range  of 
Athens;  and  Isocrates  as  a  teacher  rendered  no  service 
greater  than  that  of  inciting  two  of  his  most  gifted 
pupils,  Theopompus  and   Ephorus,  to  labour  in  the 
field  of  universal  history.* 
^^0-  Theopompus  of   Chios  was  a  man  of  a  fiery  and 

^^^^^^'^^^'^  ambitious  mind.  He  accordingly  devoted  himself  with 
full  ardour  to  oratory,  in  which  he  attained  to  such 
mastery,  that  at  the  celebration  of  the  obsequies  of 
MausoUus  (01.  cvii.  1 ;  b,c.  352)  he  gained  the  prize  in 
panegyrical  eloquenca  It  is  consequently  all  lie  more 
deser^'ing  of  acknowledgment,  that  by  the  advice  of 
his  teacher,  who  probably  considered  a  serious  and 
connected  system  of  work  specially  desirable  for  the 
unquiet  spirit  of  Theopompus,  the  latter  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  science,  and  spent  his  means  upon 
travelling  through  the  widest  variety  of  countries, 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  most  remarkable^  per- 
sons, and  acquiring  a  clear  judgment  concerning  both 
the  past  and  the  present.     He  wrote  Greek  history 

*  Androtion  :  Suidas  ;  Zofiimus,  Life  of  IsocraUs,  267,  Westetiuann  ; 
Plat,  de  exUiOf  605  ;  Schafer,  L  351.  KXcidij/ior,  according  to  PaoBanias 
the  earliest  writer  of  an  J  Hhisy  surviyed  to  the  times  of  Demosthenes. 
Cf.  Boeckb,  Seewesen^  182. 
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down  to  the  battle  of  Cnidus,  at  which  point  he  broke  chap,  il 

oflf  and   commenced  a  new  historical  work,  because  

he -had  meanwhile  reached  a  new  standpoint.     This 
new  work  he  called  Philippics,  because  he  was  arriv- 
ing at  the  conviction,  that  the  age  of  petty  states  had 
Eassed  away,  and  that  the  king  of  Macedonia  would 
enceforth  be  the  centre  of  Hellenic   history  itselfl 
After  the  manner  of  Herodotus,   to   whom  he  felt 
akin  as  an  Ionian  and  to  whom  he  had  dedicated 
his  earliest  writings,   he  arranged  his    work   like  a 
great  picture  of   the  world,   with  numerous   retro- 
spects of  earlier  affairs  and  with  constant  attention 
to  political  and  social  institutions.     Thus  he  placed 
side  by  side  the  various  democracies,  compared  Mrith 
one  another  the  civic  communities  of  Tarentum  and 
of  Athens,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter,  and  in 
a  special  section  gave  a  review  of  the  Attic  popu- 
lar orators,  among  whom  he  blamed  Callistratus  for 
his  luxuriousness,  but  judged  Eubnlus  yet  far  more 
severely  as  leader  of  the  state.     The  wide  range  of 
his  view,  which  was  that  of  a  historian  of  civilisation, 
further  shows  itself  in  the  fact,  that  he  did  not  neglect 
the  territorial  products  and  works  of  art  of  remoter 
lands,  and  was  the  first  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Hellenes  across  the  seas  as  far  as  the  Roman  world. 
Everywhere  he  displayed  a  serious  love  of  truth,  as 
well  as  an  absolute  independence  of  judgment ;  and 
by  means  of  the  impartial  rigour  with  which  he  casti- 
gated the  faults  of  kings  and  of  demagogues  alike, 
and  judged  all  the  corruptions  of  the  {imes,  gave  to 
his  narrative  an  ethical  character  in  the  spirit  of  Iso- 
crates.     In  his  style  too  he  shared  the  clearness  and 
dignity  of  his  teacher,  whom  he  followed  in  trivial 
points,  such  as  the  avoidance  of  the  hiatus;  but  in  those 
parts  of  his  works  which  were  fuller  of  movement  he 
exhibited  a  superiority  in  vigour  and  pathos.* 

*  Aa  contributions  to  a  just  appreciation  of  Theopompus,  cf.  Boeckh, 
PubL  Be.  ofAth.,  toL  L  p.  390  [£.  Tr.];  Mure,  CritHiit.  y.  620.  Eiro- 
neons  judgment  of  Polybius,  viiL  13. 
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CHAP.  IL  Ephorus  of  Cyme  was  not  so  brilliantly  endowed 
by  nature ;  he  had  a  good  share  of  iEolic  phlegm ; 
but  his  po^er  of  endiuLce  and  his  qualificaW  for 
learned  research  were  proportionately  greater.  He 
diligently  followed  up  the  most  ancient  popular 
traditions  and  the  documents,  and  with  unwearying 
application  completed  a  work,  such  as  few  men  before 
him  had  designed,  a  universal  history  of  the  Greek 
nation,  which  he  continued  through  a  period  of  more 
than  seven  centuries.  He  was  an  adept  at  methodi- 
cally commanding  his  materials,  contrived,  at  all  events 
in  their  main  bodies,  to  separate  legend  and  history, 
and  was  the  first  to  establish  as  the  commencement 
of  the  latter  the  Dorian  migration ;  he  knew  how  to 
develope  with  a  delicate  perception  the  geographical 
configuration  of  the  different  countries,  and  enquired 
with  special  zeal  into  the  foundation  of  cities  beyond 
the  seas.  At  the  same  time  he  was  elevated  above 
the  party-divisions  which  broke  up  the  Greek  nation ; 
he  was  able  to  do  full  justice  to  the  greatness  of  Thebes, 
and  his  civic  patxiotiim  was  extxemely  harmless,  inas: 
much  as  it  only  seduced  him,  when  in  the  course  of 
all  too  many  pages  there  had  been  no  opportunity 
for  speaking  of  his  native  city,  into  allowing  himself 
the  gratification  of  at  all  events  inserting  the  words : 
*  About  this  time  the  Cymseans  remained  quiet.'  ^ 

While  Theopompus  and  Ephorus  were  enlarging  the 
knowledge  of  national  history  and  deepening  it,  Cteaias 
of  Cnidus,  who  sojourned  from  415  to  398  b.c.  as 
royal  body-physician  at  the  Persian  court  and  also 
took  part  in  affairs  of  state  (vol.  iv.  p.  206),  founded 
a  science  of  oriental  history.  He  was  the  first  Greek 
to  whom  the  archives  of  the  Persian  empire  were 
opened ;  but  the  gains  derived  from  them  by  him  fiiiled 
to  correspond  to  the  demands  of  serious  science.  He 
lacked  a  sincere  love  of  truth ;  his  vanity  made  him 
desire  to  produce  at  once  a  work  of  grandeur  and 

*  Ephorns :  More^  ti. «.  &39 ;  Niebuhr,  LvMvm  on  Aim,  HUt,  toI.  ii. 
p.  340  [B.  Tr.l. 
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completeness,  but  in  the  attempt  he  permitted  himself  chap.  ii. 

the  most  arbitrary  proceedings;  even  in  the  points  

having  reference  to  Perso-Greek  history,  which  there 
was  no  reason  for  his  not  knowing  accurately,  he 
proved  utterly  untrustworthy ;  and  in  those  depart- 
ments of  his  work,  where  no  watch  could  be  k^  over 
him,  notably  in  Assyrian  and  Indian  archseology,  he 
constructed  a  thoroughly  mendacious  sjrstem  of  figures 
and  facts,  whereby  he  criminally  deluded  his  contem- 
poraries and  subsequent  generations  down  to  the  most 
recent  times.  This  was  the  wrong  path,  to  which  the 
Sophistic  culture  of  the  age  conducted,  which  had  no 
respect  for  facts  and  sought  in  a  Mvolous  fashion  to 
satisfy  the  craving  for  knowledge  which  had  been 
excited  in  every  direction.* 

The  great  desire  which  in  these  times  prevailed  for  Bishry 
an  encyclopaedic  knowledge  is  likewise  evident  from  t^l^ogy. 
the  attempts  made  to  found  a  learned  philology.  It 
no  longer  sufficed  to  be  simply  acquainted  with  the 
classics,  and  to  be  able  to  recite  their  works  in  the 
manner  of  an  educated  man.  The  Sophists  took  well- 
known  passages  from  the  poets  as  the  starting-points 
of  thek  conversations,  e^mined  them  in  fom  and 
meaning,  and  this  moreover  frequently  only  in  order 
to  assert  their  own  superior  standpoint,  and  to  demon- 
strate a  false  use  of  words  or  want  of  correct  judgment 
in  the  ancient  masters.  But  more  serious  studies  were 
also  pursued;  and  in  particular  a  special  class  of 
scholars  arose,  who  made  the  exegesis  of  Homer  their 
regular  calling.  Thasos  and  Lampsacus  were  the 
localities  where  these  studies  flourished.  Thasos  was 
the  birthplace  of  Hippias,  who  endeavoured  to  set 
forth  a  thoroughly  emendated  text  of  the  poet,  and  of 
Stesimbrotus,  who  lived  chiefly  at  Athens  (vol.  ii.  p. 
507),  and  who,  together  with  the  Lampsacene  Metro- 
dorus,  was  in  the  times  of  Plato  accounted  the  ablest 
commentator  on  the  epos.  But  exegesis  already  at  an 
early  date  went  astray,  allegorical  interpretations  being 

*  OtetiM  makes  use  of  tlie  Bi4>9ipat  /9a^tXucm.    Diod.  ii.  32. 
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QHAP.  II.  applied  and  a  physical  meaning  put  into  the  epic 
myths.  In.  this  department  too  Ephorus  exhibited 
greater  sobriety,  who  compiled  the  local  traditions 
concerning  Homer,  and  became  the  real  authority  for 
the  view,  that  the  poet  was  born  at  Smyrna  of 
Gymsean  parents.* 

-Pi^?«»  qf  Among  the  physical  sciences,  medicine  in  particular 
entered  into  the  most  intimate  relations  with  general 
culture.  For  after  medicine  had  formerly  been  culti- 
vated in  the  priestly  schools  of  the  Asclepiadae,  and 
had  remained  a  technical  craft  based  upon  hereditary 
experience,  a  connexion  was  at  a  later  date  established 
between  it  and  the  gymnastic  art.  It  was  sought  to 
fix  the  rules  of  a  scientific  promotion  of  health ;  en- 
quiry was  made  into  the  influence  of  the  various 
nutriments  and  ways  of  life;  and  thus  a  new  art 
was  created,  which  had  reference,  not  to  the  treat- 
ment of  particular  diseases,  but  rather  to  the  invigora- 
tion  and  preservation  of  the  human  organism  as  a 
whole.  The  real  founder  of  the  school  was  Herodicus 
of  Selymbria,  whose  reforms  belong  to  the  period 
before  Plato.  According  to  his  system  researches 
were  carried  on  at  Athens  by  Acumenus  and  his 
son  Eryximachus,  who  belonged  to  tie  most  inti- 
mate circle  of  the  associates  of  Socrates,  and  were 
very  well  known  to- the  Athenians  by  their  precepts 
as  to  appropriate  exercise  in  the  open  air  and  similar 
subjects.  This  side  of  medicine,  which  had  been 
set  in  motion  by  the   Sophists,  was  connected  with 

B%m>0'  the  earlier  mode  of  practice  by  Hippocrates,  the  Asde- 
piade  of  Cos  (vol.  iii.  p.  66).  He  was  possessed  of  the 
ancient  family  tradition,  and  diligently  collected  what 
information  was  to  be  gained  from  the  inscriptions  on 
the  votive  tablets  placed  in  the  sanctuaries  of  Asde- 
pius  by  those  who  had  recovered  from  illness  concern- 
ing the  process  of  their  cures;  but  he  emancipated 
the  medical  art  from  the  sphere  of  the  institutions  of 

.  *  Homeric  philology :  Sengebusch,  Homer,  Dits.  u  205.    Metrodoras  : 
Plat  Jon,  530  a;  Diog.  Laertii.  11. 
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the  temples ;  and  by  means  of  travels  acquired  a  new  chap.  ii. 

and  wide  range  of  observations  and  experiences.     He  

became  a  pupil  of  Herodicus,  of  Gorgias,  of  Demo- 
critus.  of  Abdera ;  and  it  was  he  who  hereupon  first 
founded  a  science  of  medicine,  which  stood  fully  on 
the  level  of  the  scientific  life  of  the  nation,  and  indeed 
in  some  respects  passed  beyond  it     For  he  succeeded, 
more  than  any  other  man,  in  uniting  the  salutary  im- 
pulses which  proceeded  from  Sophistry,  in  order  to 
introduce  methodical  reflexion  into  every  department 
of  life,  to  the  most  conscientious  enquiry  into  facts  and 
to  the  purest  love  of  truth.     In  his  writings  concern- 
ing diseases  and  remedies,  as  well  as  in  his  researches 
concerning  the  human  organism  and  the  influence  of 
climate,  atmosphere,  winds,  &c.,  he  proved  himself  a 
true  philosopher,  a  predecessor  of  Aristotle  ;  for  instead 
of  adhering  to  a  dry  empiricism,  he  sought  for  laws. 
He  combined  the  progress  of  the  new  age  with  the 
good  elements  of  the  old,  inasmuch  as  he  understood 
how  thoroughly  to  view  his  calling  on  its  moral  side, 
and  established  the  virtues  of  reverence  for  the  gods, 
unselfishness,  discretion  and  love  of  his  neighbour,  as 
the  first  requisites  in  the  Hellenic  physician.     Finally 
he  also  knew  how  to  preserve  to  his  calling  the  cha- 
racter of  a  liberal  art ;  for  while  among  the  Egyptians 
there  existed   medical  systems  legally  authorised,  to 
which  every  practising  physician  had  unconditionally 
to  submit,  the  art  of  Hippocrates  was  one  which  was 
independent  of  the  letter,  and  in  the  practice  of  which 
no  man  was  to  be  responsible  to  any  authority  but  his 
own  conscience. 

Thus  many  men  of  real  intellectual  ability  among  the  Eudmnu 
younger  generation  of  physicians  likewise  followed  in  ^^  ^^^y- 
the  footsteps  of  Hippocrates,  giving  diligent  attention  cvi^^a 
to  philosophy  and  satisfying  their  desire  for  knowledge  *08-855). 
in  distant  travel     Among  these  Eudoxus  journeyed  in 
the  company  of  the  Cnidian  physician  Chrysippus,  who 
was  at  the  same  time  his  pupil  in  philosophy,  to 
Egypt,  and  in  that  of  the  physician  Theomedon  to 
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CHAP.  II.  Athens.  Endoxus  himself  is  among  all  the  contem- 
poraries  of  Plato  the  personage,  in  whom  the  many- 
sidedness  of  the  culture  of  the  age  mirrors  itself  most 
distinctly;  he  was  a  mathematician,  an  astronomer 
and  a  physician,  a  philosopher,  a  politician  and  a 
geographer ;  in  him  were  combined  the  sciences  of  the 
East  and  of  the  West,  and  the  Hellenic  culture,  as  it 
had  matured  itself  in  Asia,  at  Athens,  and  in  Italy. 
Born  and  trained  at  Cnidus,  he  journeyed  in  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age  to  Athens,  then 
among  the  Egyptians,  of  whose  astronomical  science 
he  availed  himself  to  give  a  superior  perfection  to  the 
octaeteris  of  Cleostratus  (voL  iL  p.  512),  and  finally  in 
Magna  Grascia,  where  he  studied  geometry  under 
Archjrtas  and  medicine  under  the  Locrian  Philistiqp. 
After  these  years  of  travel,  in  themselves  rich  in  scien- 
tific results,  he  founded  at  Cyzicus  a  school,  which 
stood  at  its  full  height  about  the  year  368.  Here- 
upon he  came  with  many  of  his  pupils  to  Athens, 
and  there  formed  a  union  of  friendship  with  Plato,  so 
that  he  also  followed  the  latter  to  Syracuse,  when  he 
repaired  to  the  court  of  Dionysius  the  younger,  where 
for  a  short  time  the  Platonic  circle  was  assembled. 
This  was  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Mantinea. 
Two  years  after  this  we  find  Eudoxus  in  his  native 
city  of  Cnidus,  where,  as  the  man  in  whom  his  feUow- 
citizens  reposed  their  confidence,  he  regulated  tlieir 
constitution ;  he  also  visited  the  court  of  MausoUus ; 
and  finally  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  closed  a  life  ftdl 
of  interest  and  usefulness,  leaving  the  traces  of  his 
labours  behind  him  in  the  most  various  fields  of 
science,  and  notably  in  geometry  and  astronomy.  For 
whereas  his  predecessors  had  only  directed  their  obser- 
vations to  the  rising  and  setting  of  stars  important  for 
the  practical  wants  of  the  mariner  and  the  husband- 
man, or  had  like  the  Ionic  and  Pythagorean  philo- 
sophers set  up  vague  theories  concerning  the  heavenly 
bodies,  Eudoxus,  agreeing  on  this  head  with  Plato, 
founded  the  first  astronomy  worthy  of  the  name  upon 
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the  basis  of  mathematical  researches, — an  astronomy  chap.  ii. 

which  even  with  the  meagre  means  at  its  disposal  ad- 

dressed  itself  to  comprehending  the  movements  of  the 
planets.  And  to  the  Athenians  he  rendered  a  special 
service,  by  regulating  their  civil  year,  and  materially 
improving  the  Attic  calendar  through  the  introduction 
of  the  rising  of  Sirius  as  its  chief  epoch,  without  at  the 
same  time  destroying  its  traditional  and  popular 
system.* 

When  so  wide-spread  an  activity  prevailed  in  all  the  The  aou 
departments  of  philosophy,  of  rhetoric,  of  history  and  ^*^3^ 
of  natural  science,  language  could  of  course  not  fail  to  Oreek  cut- 
receive  a  many-sided  developement.     With  the  excep-  J^^^** 
tion  of  Hippocrates,  all  the  authors  wrote  in  the  Attic 
dialect ;  it  became  the  organ  of  Greek  science,  the 
general  means  of  communication  among  all  educated 
men.     That  very  language,  which  to  Thucydides  was 
still  so  brittle  a  material,  which  he  could  only  with 
much  labour  force  to  lend  itself  to  his  ideas,  had  now 
become  so  flexible,  as  to  admit  of  being  poured  like 
a  liquid  metal  into  any  mould.     In  it  moves  the  style 
of  Gorgias  with  all  its  pomp ;  it  bends  to  the  smooth 
periods  constructed  by  Isocrates ;  under  the  artist-hand 
of  Plato  it  reflects  the  perfect  charm  of  cultivated  con- 
versation ;  it  becomes  the  expression  of  historical  ex- 
position, both  in  the  simple  manner  of  Xenophon  and 
in  the  more  highly  coloured  rhetorical  style  of  Theo- 
pompus ;  finally,  in  the  orations  of  Lysias  and  Isseus  it 

*  HerodiciiB  of  Selsrmbiia,  in  the  period  before  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
diflooTerer  of  a  methodical  syBtem  of  dialectics  :  c£  Sprengel,  Oesch.  der 
Arzneikundey  by  Rosenbauin,  L  307.  Acumenus  and  Eryximachns 
(irfgcmntH  Korii  roue  6dovc) :  Plat.  PJuxdr,  268 ;  Sympos.  176 ;  Prolog.  315. 
— Hippocrates  in  connexion  with  Herodicus,  Goigias,  Democritus :  Spren- 
gel, 330.  The  liberal  art  of  Hippocrates  as  contrasted  with  the  larptvtiv 
KcerA  ypoftiMarOf  Aristot.  Polit.  87,  8.  Medicine  and  philosophy :  Boeckh, 
8onninbreu0f  142, 149.  Travels  of  Eudoxus  :  ib.  140,  §eq, — Cleostratusi 
according  to  Censorinns  (p.  37,  Hultsch)  the  inventor,  certainly  one  of  the 
first  elaboiatois,  of  the  OcUuteris;  cf.  E.  Miiller  «.  v.  ^  Annus^  in  Pauly, 
JUdUneyclopadie,  L',  1006,  uq. — Eudoxus  gave  to  the  octaeteris  the  form 
of  a  period  of  160  yean.  Moming-risinp  of  Sirius,  July  23d.  Inasmuch 
aa  Eadoxns  retained  the  old  vcvfjajpUu^  his  epoch-year  is  probably  one  in 
wbsdi  the  new  moon  after  the  longest  day  occurred  somewhere  near  tha 
dale,  ie.  the  year  381  or  373  b.6. 
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CHAP.  n.  combines  the  utmost  skilfolness  both  of  narrative  and 
of  contending  argumentation  with  simplicity  of  expres- 
sion and  terse  brevity.  It  is  thus  that  in  these  very 
decadsy  when  the  ancient  State  of  the  Athenians  was 
perishing  and  when  their  poetic  art  was  slowly  fading 
Jway,  Attic  prose  developediteelf  with  youthful  vigou? 
and  reached  that  perfection  in  which  it  served  Demos- 
thenes for  communicating  to  the  state  itself  a  new 
elevation. 

/"^J^a*  For  art  the  age  was  not  favourable.  Poetry,  as  it 
'  had  flourished  at  Athens,  presumes  a  healthy  condition 
of  public  life,  a  happy  and  secure  position  as  belonging 
to  the  State.  It  could  not  prosper,  if  men  felt  unsatis- 
fied with  that  which  had  been  handed  down  to  them, 
and  were  morally  and  mentally  in  an  unsettled  condi- 
tion. The  dominant  tendency  towards  the  cultivation 
of  the  reasoning  powers  and  towards  the  extension  of 
knowledge  drove  into  the  background  the  enjoyment  of 
poetry,  and  in  it  the  deepest  requirements  of  aU  more 
generous  natures  found  no  satisfaction.  It  was  not 
agreeable  entertainment  nor  the  idle  play  of  fancy  which 
they  desired ;  the  mythology  in  which  the  poets  lived 
was  repugnant  to  them ;  they  sought  after  a  truth  which 
the  popular  religion  was  unable  to  offer  to  them,  after 
pledges  of  an  inner  happiness,  capable  of  outlasting  the 
decay  of  the  states,  after  eternal  possessions,  the  ac- 
quisition of  which  might  improve  and  heal  the  indi- 
vidual as  well  as  society.  For  this  reason  the  greatest 
poetic  genius  of  the  age  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
philosophy ;  and  again  Isocrates  has  esteem  to  spare 
for  the  poets,  only  in  so  far  as  useful  and  edifying 
maxims  of  morality  are  to  be  found  in  their  worka 
The  rest  was  considered  dangerous.  How  great  was 
the  revidsion  in  the  relations  of  men  of  culture  to 
poetry,  and  what  contradictions  pervaded  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  people,  when  even  sayings  of  jEschylua 
were  deemed  so  immoral,  that  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  keep  them  away  from  the  ear  of  youth  1     Such  e.g. 
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was  Plato's  judgment  concerning  the  maxim  of  the  chap.ii. 
poet:  *The  occasion  is  provided  by  the  Deity  Itself 
when  It  designs  utterly  to  ruin  a  race/ 

And  yet  there  was  not  wanting  in  the  people  a  Epoa. 
lively  sympathy  for  the  treasures  of  ancient  poetry. 
The  rhapsodes  were  to  be  seen,  in  the  solemn  vesture 
of  their  long  robes,  reciting  in  the  midst  of  devout 
circles  of  hearers  in  the  public  places  the  Homeric 
poema  The  art  of  recitation  flourished  greatly  ;  and 
with  this  art  were  also  combined  performances  based 
upon  the  power  of  memory.  It  was  a  much-admired 
accomplishment  for  a  man  to  know  by  heart  the  entire 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  to  be  ready  to  fall  in  at  any 
point  of  the  declamation.  Youths  of  noble  houses  too, 
such  as  Niceratus,  the  son  of  Nicias,  we  find  skiUed 
in  these  arts,  and  constantly  in  the  company  of  the 
rhapsodes.  But  in  general  the  esteem  in  which  these 
persons  were  held  was  on  the  decrease,  and  although 
individuals  among  them  appeared  in  public  much  to 
their  own  satisfaction  as  late  as  the  time  of  Plato,  as 
e.g.  Ion  of  Ephesus,  yet  men  grew  tired  of  their  hollow 
pathos,  and  looked  down  with  contempt  upon  the 
wandering  mountebanks.  Of  new  creations  in  the 
department  of  the  epos  the  Perseis  of  Choerilus  (vol, 
iv.  p.  155)  alone,  already  on  account  of  its  subject, 
met  with  recognition  at  Athens.* 

In  the  drama  there  was  greater  liveliness  of  move-  Drama. 
ment  In  this  department,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in 
periods  of  an  aftergrowth,  it  became  fashionable  for  the 
young  men,  who  could  not  accommodate  their  tastes  to 
more  serious  studies,  to  try  their  powers  as  poets.  Plato 
himself  is  said,  after  having  burnt  his  juvenile  epics, 
to  have  had  a  dramatic  tetralogy  ready  for  acting, 
when  he  found  himself  awakened  to  higher  efforts  by 
Socrates,  and  hereupon  devoted  this  product  of  his 
poetic  dilettantism  Mdth  equal  pitilessness  to  destruc- 

•  ♦  Plato  V,  iEschylus  :  Bepvhl.  380 ;  cf.  Stark,  Niobe,  .38,  92.  Power 
of  memozy  (cf.  G.  CurtiuB  on  the  aya>y  imoPoXrjs  in  Berichte  der  Sachs  Qe$. 
der  WuseMch.  1866,  p.  153)  in  the  instance  of  Niceratus  :  Xen.  Symp.  4 ; 
cL  Cobet,  Pro»op,  Xen.  70.    Concern  ilig  the  rhapsodes,  cf.  Plato*s  Ion. 
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CHAP.  II.  tion.  Other  men  of  the  time  exhibited  less  severity 
against  themselves,  and  in  particular  in  the  Attic  poet- 
families  (voL  iv.  p.  80),  there  was  no  lack  of  writers  of 
talent,  who  supplied  the  stage  with  new  plays.  But  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  furnish  creations  of  their 
own  of  original  value  and  of  really  important  contents ; 
the  esteem  in  which  the  tragic  poets  were  held  de- 
creased, while  in  some  measure  the  actors  were  more 
highly  valued,  and  pre-eminently  secured  to  themselves 
the  interest  of  the  public.  Their  art  freed  itself  from 
its  dependence  upon  the  poets ;  they  formed  a  di3tinct 
class,  which  possessed  its  own  institutions  and  held  its 
own  meetings.  They  associated  themselves  with  one 
another  in  special  groups,  which  were  wont  to  appear 
on  the  stage  in  the  same  plays,  with  the  protagonist  at 
their  head,  and  the  performers  of  the  second  and  third 
parts  subordinated  to  him.  Those  among  them  who  had 
secured  public  favour  held  a  very  brilliant  position ;  they 
received  high  pay  out  of  the  public  treasury,  obtained 
large  fees  on  their  travels,  said  to  have  risen  as  high 
as  a  talent  i(243Z.  15^.)  for  single  performances,  and 
were  moreover  distinguished  by  prizes  of  victory. 
Actors  of  proved  merit  took  the  place  of  the  poets  in 
the  conducting  of  performances,  and  were  left  free  by 
the  authorities  as  to  the  choice  of  pieces  and  the  distri- 
bution of  parts.  With  the  texts  of  the  poets  too  they 
dealt  as  they  liked,  and  permitted  themselves  altera- 
tions, which  might  serve  to  display  their  own  talents  in  a 
more  brilliant  light.  At  the  same  time  the  comic  and  the 
tragic  artists  separated  from  one  another  as  two  distinct 
classes;  and  the  latter  acquired  a  quite  special  im- 
portance, by  intervening  in  the  study  of  oratory  and 
being  much  sought  after  as  tutors  to  uie  young  rhetors. 
They  were  accoimted  the  true  models  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  voice  and  of  recitation  ;  their  art  was  itself  an 
oratory  proceeding  by  bodily  exposition ;  and  as  the 
art  of  oratory  had  its  proper  home  at  Athens^  so  the 
actors'  art  in  its  new  developement  was  likewise  essen- 
tially Attic«     In  Athens  Datyrus,  Neoptolemus  and 
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Andronicus  worked  and  shone,  who  stood  at  the  height  chap.  ii. 
of  their  fame  in  the  times  of  Demosthenes.* 

Comedy  suffered  less  from  the  effects  of  the  circum-  Later 
stances  of  the  times  unfavourable  to  poetry,  than  ^^^^^''^y* 
tKigedy,  For  comedy  was  naturally  more  flexible ;  it 
was  not  bound  down  to  a  fixed  range  of  subjects,  and 
was  better  able  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  changes  of 
taste.  It  gave  up  what  could  no  longer  be  retained, 
above  all,  the  chorus  (voL  iv.  p.  115);  this  was  the 
element  in  comedy  by  which  it  had  most  fully  proved 
itself  to  be  an  art  rooted  in  public  life.  Herewith  it 
gradually  changed  its  entire  character.  The  poets 
no  longer  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict  of  the 
pcarties ;  they  no  longer  seized  upon  subjects  of  the 
same  grandeur  and  boldness ;  their  joyous  freshness 
was  dried  up,  their  diction  came  to  approach  the 
language  of  ordinary  conversation,  their  fervour  of 
imagination  grew  feebler,  as  became  an  age  in  which 
reason  predominated,  and  in  wlRch  the  general  public 
could  no  longer  be  expected  to  elevate  itself  into  ideal 
regions.  The  poets  accordingly  descended  into  the 
petty  everyday  life  of  the  population,  and  here  sought 
for  the  motives  of  pleasing  productions,  which  rounded 
themselves  off  into  cheerful  pictures  of  society,  in 
scenes  loosely  connected  with  one  another  and  seasoned 
by  love-adventures.  At  the  same  time  it  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  philosophic  impulse  belonging  to  the 
age,  that  not  individual  personages,  but  general  tjrpes 
of  character  were  represented,  which  repeated  them- 
selves in  men  of  the  same  species;  thus  there  were 
brought  on  the  stage  the  usurer,  the  gamester,  the 
parasite,  and  again  the  dandy  virtuoso,  the  cunning 
slave,  the  clumsy  peasant,  the  heavy  guardian,  the 
braggart  soldier,  the   fiery   lover,  the   philosophers, 

*  Pfominenoe  of  the  actora  (Aiistot.  Ehet,  iii.  I.,  ^.  111,  11  'y^^Kp^ 
hvvawrai  wv  r&v  irocijTMv  ol  vnoKpirai)  and  x^podinlcffoXoi :  Helbig, 
ZeiUekr.  fur  Oymn.  1862,  p.  104  seq. ;  Boeckh,  Trag.  Or.  Prmc,  108 ; 
Kom,  de  publ,  JEtck.  Soph,  kwr,  fab,  exemplari  (cf.  Bhem,  Mus,  xix.  130), 
actors  of  the  age  of  Demoathenea  in  the  inscription  ivtp  rcor  ircpl  rw 
Au¥vcro9  rff^nrwy,  Fhilol,  xxiv.  538. 
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CHAP.  II.  physicians,  cooks,  &c.  They  appeared  under  fictitious 
names,  which  thereby  acquired  a  universal  significance ; 
or  again  historical  names  were  taken,  and  vacillation 
was  depicted  in  Theramenes,  misanthropy  in  Timon, 
and  superstition  in  Lampon.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, living  personages  were  brought  forward,  poets 
whose  queer  phrases  were  mocked,  statesmen  whose 
exciting  speeches  were  derided,  philosophers,  who  were 
put  on  the  stage  with  their  eccentricities,  now  as  cynics 
and  Pythagoreans,  who  perversely  refuse  the  gifts  of 
the  gods  and  in  voluntary  self-abasement  creep  about 
poor,  dirty,  and  discontented,  pitiable  fools,  now  as  the 
fine  gentlemen  of  the  Academy,  who  make  a  point  of 
appearing  with  trim  hair  and  in  choice  appareL  Special 
attention  was  bestowed  upon  Plato  himself  and  the  re- 
forms proposed  by  him,  and  his  doctrines  as  to  the  com- 
munity of  property,  as  to  the  emancipation  of  women, 
&c.,  furnished  the  most  desirable  materials  for  amuse- 
ment But  in  fact  ftm  was  made  of  aU  the  philo- 
sophers in  a  body,  and  they  were  laughed  at  as 
time-killers  and  brainsick  pedants  with  their  eternal 
questionings  as  to  the  real  essence  of  all  things,  were 
it  only  of  a  cucumber.  This  was  done  with  merry 
whimsicality  and  with  delicate  irony,  but  in  a  harmless 
fashion  and  without  much  keenness  of  attack ;  for  the 
art,  feebler  than  of  old,  covered  all  its  productions 
with  the  varnish  of  a  smooth  politeness,  which  avoided 
all  conflicts  of  a  more  serious  kind.  There  was  no 
intention  of  changing  men  or  of  improving  them ;  even 
their  follies  were  taken  to  task  without  any  real 
earnestness;  the  public  was  entertained  with  those 
matters  of  which  in  the  times  of  Eubulus  it  best 
liked  to  hear.    Exquisite  banquets  were  described  most 

{)erspicuously  with  the  utmost  display  of  culinary 
earning,  aod  again  splendid  weddii4-fea3t8,  such 
as  that  of  Iphicrates,  when  he  was  courting  the 
northern  princess  (p.  103),  and  when  in  the  market- 
place of  the  royal  city,  "  which  was  covered  with 
T)urple  tapestry  as  far  on  high  as  the  Great  Bear,  many 
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thousands  of  unkempt,  butter-swallowing  Thracians  ohap.ii. 
were  assembled  at  the  banquet,  at  which  the  flesh-pots 
were  larger  than  cisterns,  and  the  soup  was  served 
in  a  tureen  of  pure  gold  by  father-in-law  Cotys  with 
His  Majesty *8  own  royal  hands," — and  similar  diverting 
«>ecdo4r«f  the  Ij.  The  higher  ^yoyr^^TIi 
Attic  social  life  were  likewise  turned  to  account  by 
comedy ;  the  charm  of  fine  conversation,  in  which  wit 
and  humour  displayed  themselves,  and  notably  the 
riddles  in  verse,  which  were  a  favourite  amusement  in 
social  meetings  at  Athens,  also  played  a  great  part  on 
the  stage.  Finally  it  was  likewise  a  favourite  theme  Traveo^. 
of  the  latter  species  of  comedy  to  review  the  stories 
of  mythology  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  ;  which  was  done 
either  in  a  very  cold-blooded  way,  by  attempting  to 
explain  them  according  to  the  standard  of  healthy 
coLon-^nse,  e.g.  to  if  t«pret  the  turning  of  Nioli 
into  stone  as  an  expression  for  speechless  stupefaction, 
or  by  making  merry  over  the  old  myths  and  entertain- 
ing the  public  with  burlesque  representations  of  Cronus, 
dining  on  his  children,  of  marvellous  divine  births,  of 
the  Seven  against  Thebes  and  other  Heroes,  who  were 
seen  seated  on  the  form  at  school,  reading  books  and 
going  through  all  the  ordinary  experiences  of  common 
life.  These  travesties  developed  into  a  distinct  species 
of  public  amusement  at  Athens,  in  which  even  com- 
petitive contests  were  instituted,  like  those  in  tragedy 
and  comedy,  in  the  dithyrambus  and  in  rhapsodic  red- 
tations.  A  beginning  had  already  been  made  in  this 
direction  during  the  Peloponnesian  War,  and  Hegemon 
of  Thasos  is  mentioned  as  the  first  who  produced  at 
Athens  parodies  of  the  Homeric  myths  concerning 
the  gods.  It  is  stated,  that  the  public  was  amusing 
itself  with  his  Grigantomachia  on  the  day  when  the 
tidings  of  the  Sicilian  disaster  reached  the  ^ity. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  later  comedy,  as  it 
flourished  at  full  height,  with  its  subsidiary  species, 
parody,  from  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War 
down  to  the  time  of  Alexander.     Aiitiphan^s,  Alexis^ 
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CHAP.  II.  Eubidus,  Anaxandrides  distinguished  themselves  in 
it;  about  sixty  authors  are  mentioned,  with  more 
than  eight  hundred  plays.  Among  these  authors 
were  genuine  Athenians^  such  as  the  descendants  of 
Aristophanes,  and  foreigners  from  Rhodes,  Thurii, 
Sinope,  &c.  But  the  foreigners  too  were  thoroughly 
transformed  into  Athenians;  the  varied  life  of  the 
city,  where  men  of  all  kinds  of  origin,  even  Egyptians 
and  Babylonians,  were  to  be  found,  mirrored  itself  in 
the  productions  of  the  stage ;  and  therefore  Antiphanes 
could  excuse  himself  before  the  Macedonian  king,  who 
was  unable  duly  to  appreciate  one  of  his  comedies,  by 
saying  that  it  was  indeed  necessary  to  be  thoroughly 
at  home  in  Athenian  society,  to  have  taken  part  in 
Attic  picnics,  and  to  have  received  and  given  blows 
in  quarrels  about  amours,  if  one  wished  to  find  Attic 
comedy  thoroughly  to  his  taste.* 
The  Fine  With  regard,  lastly,  to  Fine  Art,  the  flourishing 
^'"^  condition  which  it  enjoyed  in  the  city  of  Pericles 
(vol.  ii  p.  644  seq,)  was  unable  to  survive  the  decay 
of  that  city  itself.  A  public  art,  such  as  the  Attic, 
presumes  a  prosperous  commonwealth,  peace,  and  an 
abundant  flow  of  public  resources.  The  civic  com- 
munity must  be  internally  united  and  animated  by  a 
free  spirit,  if  it  is  to  love  what  is  beautiful,  and  to 
esteem  the  condign  cultivation  of  art  a  point  of  honour 
on  the  part  of  the  State.  Finally,  there  must  be  in 
existence  men  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  public, 
to  whom  full  powers  are  accorded  even  for  longer 
periods  of  time.  All  these  presumptions  were  wanting 
in  the  case  of  Athens.  The  civic  community  was  dis- 
integrated by  party-divisions;  the  ideal  tendencies 
were  neglected ;  passing  agitations  controlled  the  phases 
of  public  feeling ;  the  foreign  policy  of  the  State  was 
capricious,  vacUlating   and  unsuccessful, — ^how  then 

*  Comedy  and  Plato :  Alex.  op.  Athen.  226 ;  cf.  Becker,  CharicUg^  p. 
405  [E.  Tr.].  Ijphicrates  :  Meineke,  iii  182  ;  Rehdant2,  30.  Riddles  : 
Heineke,  HisL  UriL  277  :  Paul,  de  Sympotii  cmigmatig,  2 ;  0.  Ribbeck, 
MilUire  il  Neuere  Cambaie,  Idd'L  p.  19.--Paiodie8 :  Schrader  in  22fcnn. 
Mui.  XX.  186.*-Antap1uaiei  and  King  Alexander :  Athen.  655. 
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could  tiie  Arts  have  found  a  favourable  soil?    The  chap.ii. 

age  of  great  and  corrected  creations  had  passed  away,  

without  hope  of  return,  with  the  death  of  rericles. 

But  art  itself  did  not  perish.  In  general,  where 
the  Fine  Arts  have  ever  found  a  vigorous  and  popular 
developement,  they  possess  a  certain  independence  as 
towards  the  life  of  a  community ;  they  have  a  more 
fixed  tradition  than  music  and  poetry.  Indeed,  they 
are  even  capable  of  receiving  new  impulses  from  such 
a  crisis  as  that  which  occurred  in  Attic  society  after 
Pericles,  and  of  appropriating  through  its  agency  fresh 
germs  of  life,  which  fruitfully  develope  themselves.  For 
the  lofty  calm  which  characterised  the  works  of  Phidias, 
and  which  could  easily  pass  into  sameness,  was  substi- 
tuted a  greater  degree  of  variety  ;  the  artists  were  more 
daring,  they  designed  with  greater  boldness,  they  placed 
their  figures  in  clearer  relief  in  comparison  with  the  re- 
pose of  the  balance  formerly  maintained,  and  sought  to 
preserve  the  most  transitory  movement.  As  to  bodily  Sculpture 
movement,  it  is  true  that  aheady  the  iEginetans  and  "'^  "'■^**' 
Mjrron  (voL  iL  p.  550)  had  achieved  what  was  possible  ; 
but  intellectual  life  had  in  their  time  not  yet  vindicated 
to  itself  its  rights;  the  countenances  appeared  cold 
and  indifferent ;  the  noble  simplicity  in  the  works  of 
statuary  on  the  Parthenon  no  longer  satisfied  the 
younger  generation,  which  was  full  of  inner  agitation 
and  eager  for  excitement,  and  which  demanded  novel 
attractions,  if  it  was  to  take  interest  in  the  creations  of 
art  The  transition  to  this  later  style  is  already  very 
perceptible  in  the  frieze  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  which 
Ictinus,  the  architect  of  the  Parthenon,  erected  for  the 
Phigaleans  at  Bassse.  Here  it  is  already  impossible  to 
mistake  in  the  groups  of  the  contests  of  Amazons  and 
Centaurs  a  greater  degree  of  unquiet,  a  heightened 
vehemence  of  movement,  showing  itself  in  the  flutter 
of  the  drapery,  and  an  accumulation  of  motives  of 
effect  displaying  an  intention  of  creating  it.  These 
examples  of  rdieved  work  already  have  a  relation 
towanls  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  similar  to  that 
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CHAP.  II.  between  the  diction  of  Euripides  and  the  grand  style 
of  Sophocles.  The  influence  of  the  stage  hereupon 
operated  in  causing  plastic  art  likewise  to  attempt  to 
give  expression  to  emotional  life;  the  more  ancient 
circle  of  the  figures  of  the  gods  was  therefore  passed, 
and  a  predilection  was  shown  towards  those  spheres 
of  ideas,  where  opportunity  was  offered  for  effectively 
representing  the  various  movements  of  the  life  of  the 
soul.  In  Aphrodite  was  shown  the  power  of  love,  in 
Dionysus  the  bliss  of  intoxication ;  entirely  new  taska 
presented  themselves,  when  it  was  endeavoured  with 
psychologically  delicate  distinctions  to  express  the 
whole  serial  succession  of  human  sensations,  pain/ 
longing,  tenderness,  ecstasy,  madness.  Man  now  for 
the  first  time  became  in  full  measure  the  subject  of 
artistic  treatment,  t.e.  man  as  he  existed  in  those  times, 
in  which  the  ancient  discipline  had  vanished,  the  bonds 
of  family  had  been  loosened,  and  the  power  of  passion 
had  been  set  firee.  Sophistry  sharpened  the  insight  into 
the  characters  and  temperaments  of  men ;  for  even 
famous  situations  invented  by  individual  Sophists, 
such  as  the  "Judgment  of  Heracles  "  (voL  iv.  p.  130), 
were  imitated  by  plastic  art.  Rhetoric  likewise  led  in 
the  direction  of  the  treatment  of  emotions,  as  did  the 
later  style  of  music  and  the  dithyramb;  everywhere 
we  see  prevailing  a  tendency  towards  the  impassioned, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  reservation  of  the  earlier 
times,  and  called  forth  greater  freedom  of  movement 
CornHna-  In  architecture,  too,  the  age  of  rhetoric  manifested 
J^*/  itself.  Simplicity  no  longer  sufficed ;  a  greater  wealth 
of  ornament,  novel  and  more  telling  motives  of  effect, 
were  demanded.  This  direction  was  particularly  fol- 
lowed by  a  contemporary  of  Ictinus,  Callimachus,  a 
man  possessing  all  the  many-sidedness  and  ardour  of 
1^  genuine  Athenian,  but  not  the  calm  and  the  self- 
confidence  which  characterised  the  great  temple- 
architects  of  Pericles.  Under  the  full  influence  of 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  he  strove  after  novelty,  and  de- 
sired to  outvie  all  his  predecesso]:^ ;  but  he  found  ao 
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satisfaction  in  the  endeavour ;  for  he  lacked  the  true  chap,  ii 

creative  power,  and  therefore  also   the  joyous  self-  

confidence  of  an  artist  of  true  genius.  But  in  inven- 
tive skilfulness  as  an  architect,  sculptor,  and  me- 
chanician he  surpassed  all.  The  much-admired  pahn- 
tree  of  bronze  was  his  work,  which  was  erected  over 
the  eternal  lamp  in  the  temple  of  Athene  Polias,  and 
which  served  to  conduct  the  smoke  of  the  flame  out 
of  the  sanctuary ;  he,  again,  invented  the  stone-drill, 
in  order  by  means  of  it  to  add  to  the  treatment  of 
marble  a  delicacy  of  execution  previously  unknown ; 
lastly,  it  was  he  who  made  the  discovery,  which  led 
to  many  important  results,  of  giving  an  entirely  new 
formation  to  the  capital  of  the  pillar  of  the  temple,  by 
placing  on  the  shaft  of  the  column  a  basket-shaped 
calix  of  acanthus-leaves,  thus  transmuting  with  a  sur- 
prising effect  the  severe,  serious  forms  of  the  earlier 
style  of  architecture.  This  invention  met  with  extra- 
ordinary applause,  because  it  perfectly  corresponded  to 
the  craving  for  change  and  fulness.  It  soon  became 
an  acquisition  of  Hellenic  art ;  and  the  first  temple, 
where  the  three  orders  of  columns  were  demonstrably 
applied,  was  that  of  Athene  at  Tegea,  erected  after  the 
burning-down  of  its  predecessor  (01.  xcvi.  2  ;  B.c.  395), 
— the  most  glorious  work  accomplished  in  Greece  after 
the  Parthenon.  On  the  outside  it  was  Ionic,  like  the 
Old- Attic  temple  of  Athene,  inside  it  was  Doric,  and  in 
the  upper  story  Corinthian — for  this  name  was  given 
to  the  new  style  of  Callimachus,  who  was  said  to 
have  borrowed  his  idea  from  a  Corinthian  sepulchral 
pillar.  As  the  Phigaleans  had  sent  for  Ictinus,  and 
the  Eleans  for  Phidias,  so  the  Tegeatse  had  sum- 
moned Scopas  from  Athens.  It  was  nis  good  fortune 
to  be  able  to  construct,  still  in  the  maimer  of  the 
earlier  period,  a  great  sacred  edifice  of  national  signifi- 
cance ;  for  the  sacred  authority  of  Athene  Alea  was 
recognised  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Tegea  and 
Arcadia.  Scopas  adorned  the  pediments  of  this 
temple  with  large   groups  of  statues,  the  subject  of 
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CHAR  m  which  was  taken   from  the  popular  legends  of  the 
Calydonian  chase,  and  of  the  contests  of  the  Arcadian. 
Hero  Telephus.     Praxiteles  himself  contributed  works 
for   architectural    purposes;   he    enriched    the   pedi- 
mehts  of  the  Heracleum  at  Thebes  with  compositions 
representing  the  labours  of  Heracles  (vol.  iv.  p.  498). 
But  in  general  the  intimate  connexion  between  sculp- 
ture and  architecture  was  relaxed,  just  as  music  and 
poetry,  and  the  drama  and  the  histrionic  art,  had 
separated  from  one  another.     All  the  arts  strove  after 
independence,  in  order  that  each  might  develope  its 
own  special  proficiency  with  all  the  more  splendour ; 
and  in  particular  plastic  art,  with  its  tendency  towards 
expressing  the  life  of  the  soul,  could  not  fail  to  deem 
any  subordination  to  architectural  purposes  oppressive  * 
Among  the  masters  of  sculpture  it  was  Alcamenes 
(vol.    iv.   p.    497 ;    vol.   iii.  p.   44)   who  kept  alive 
the  school  of  Phidias.     To  the  same  school  belonged 
Cephisodotus,  upon  whom  was  imposed  the  noble  task 
of  celebrating  the  victory  of  Conon  by  a  bronze  statue 
of  Athene  and  a  magnificent  altar  to  Zeus  the  Preserver 
in   the  Pirseeus-t     After  this  there  was  a    lack   of 
occasions  and  of  inclination  for  the  execution  of  public 
sculptures ;  and  the  Attic  artists,  in  particular  those 
who  had  immigrated  from  abroad,  readily  obeyed  any 
summons  holding  out  to  them  the  prospect  of  the 
work  they  desired  in  other  parts  of  Greece.     Thus 
already  Aristander,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Parian 
colony  of  (urtists  at  Athens  (vol.  ii.  p.  585),  laboured 
for  the  glorification  of  the  victorie^  of  Sparta,  and 
wrought  for  one  of  the  Amyclsean  tripods  (vol. .iv. 
p.   159)  the  figure  of  the  female  lyre-player,  whicli 
Works  of    represented  the  city  of  Sparta.     We  have  a  yet  more 
scopaa       palpable  instance  of  the  migratory  life  of  the  artists 
348  ^dre,    ^^  *^^*  ^S^  ^^  Scopas,  who  was  probably  a  son  of 

*  The  judgment  of  Heracles  :  Welcker,  A,  Denhm.  iii.  310 ;  Overbeck 
in  Beriehte  d»  h.  Sachs  Ges,  d.  Wissensch,  1865,  46.  Callunachas  :  Brnnn, 
Gesehichte  d.  GrUck,  Kiinstler,  L  251 ;  Lohde,  Architektonik  dtr  HeUeneUt 
40.    Temple  at  Tegea :  Curtius,  FeloponnesaSf  i.  255. 

t  CephiBodotus  :  Brunn,  u,s.  i.  269. 
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Aristander.      He   returned  from   Tegea    to    Athens,  gHap.  ii. 

where  he  lived  and  worked  during  the  period,  when  -= 

the  power  of  the  city  took  a  new  rise  in  the  second 
Nav^  Confederation  ;  then,  about  the  time  of  the 
Social  War,  he  went  to  Asia,  where  he  was  employed 
in  adorning  sanctuaries  of  high  consideration  at 
Ephesus,  Cnidus,  &c.,  and  notably  at  Halicarnassus. 
created  works  in  honour  of  the  dynasty  there. 

Scopas,  the  man  of  the  greatest  genius  among  the 
representatives  of  the  New-Attic  school,  combined  in 
himself  all  the  attainments  of  the  older  masters ;  in 
his  representation  of  Asclepius,  as  a  type  of  youthful 
beauty  and  health,  he  followed  the  artistic  tendency  of  ^ 
Polycletus ;  he  chiselled  Hermse  according  to  Attic 
taste  in  ideal  perfection,  and  was  able  to  animate  the  *  . 

marble  as  Phidias  had  animated  it.  But  he  went 
far  beyond  all  previous  endeavours.  He  wrought  a 
Bacchante,  such  as  Euripides  had  represented  upon 
the  stage,  in  a  state  of  utter  ecstasy,  with  her  head 
thrown  back  and  her  curls  fluttering  in  the  air ;  all  the 
pulses  of  living  excitement  seemed  to  be  beating  in 
the  marble.  On  the  other  hand,  he  represented,  in  his 
Apollo  plapng  on  the  cither,  the  mild  power  of  the 
enthusiasm  inspired  by  the  Music  art ;  a  movement  of 
lofty  ardour  pervaded  the  grand  figure  from  the  sole  of 
the  foot  to  the  flowing  hair ;  the  body  was  nothing 
leas  than  the  glorified  organ  of  a  blissful  enthusiasm. 
Most  remarkable  of  all  was  the  transformation  of 
Aphrodite.  Already  the  more  ancient  style  of  art  had 
conceived  of  her  as  the  goddess  of  beauty,  and  lind 
therefore  represented  the  upper  part  of  the  body  with- 
out drapery.  Thus  she  appears  in  the  statue  of  Milo, 
which  still  displays  a  serious,  Pallas-like  character,  and 
the  lofty  dignity  of  a  work  from  the  school  of  Phidias. 
The  mythological  connexion  between  the  goddess  and 
the  element  of  water  led  the  artists  a  step  further. 
Was  not  this  the  time  when  the  famous  Phryne  of 
Thespiae  ventured  at  a  festival  in  Eleusis  to  rise  from  the 
sea  as  Aphrodite  Anadyomene  ?  Thus  the  sculptors  now 
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CHAP.  \u  likewise  undertook  to  let  all  drapery  fall,  and  to  repre- 
sent  the  goddess  of  love  in  the  fully  revealed  perfection 
of  form.  At  the  same  time  artists  such  as  Scopas  and 
Praxiteles  still  faithfully  adhered  to  the  principles  of 
true  art ;  their  purpose  was  not  to  seduce  and  stimu- 
late, nor  was  the  goddess  in  their  hands  converted  into 
a  bold  hetcBra;  they  represented  her  as  modest  and 
chaste,  as  frightened  and  timid  even  in  the  solitude  of 
the  bath  ;  but  the  goddess  became  a  woman,  the  deity 
which  inspired  love  became  a  being  which  felt  and 
needed  it,  just  as  in  Apollo  the  Music  enthusiasm,  and 
in  Dionysus  the  Bacchic,  were  represented. 
and  of  The  extent  to  which,  even  in  this  period,  Greek  art 

'''''****^*^'  developed  itself  according  to  definite  laws,  is  very 
S86,  dre.  clcaxly  manifest  from  the  fact  that  the  two  contem- 
poraries, Scopas  and  Praxiteles,  notwithstanding  all 
the  difference  in  their  respective  tendencies,  yet  so 
fully  agreed,  that  the  works  of  the  one  were  frequently 
mistaken  for  those  of  the  other,  and  that  it  is  con- 
sequently also  impossible  to  consider  the  two  artists 
separately.  Praxiteles,  probably  the  son  of  Cephiso- 
dotus  (p.  194),  was  an  Athenian  by  birth  ;  he  was  of 
more  settled  habits  than  Scopas,  less  comprehensive  in 
his  artistic  labours,  but  in  his  own  way  even  more  highly 
esteemed.  The  material  used  by  him  was  likewise 
chiefly  marble,  and  his  art  was  most  masterly  in  the 
execution  of  the  heads,  in  which  he  knew  how  to  give 
reality  to  the  mysterious  action  and  reaction  upon  one 
another  of  body  and  soul.  He  was  therefore  thoroughly 
in  his  own  sphere  when  he  wrought  a  figure  of  Eros, 
whom  he  represented  as  a  boy  growing  towards 
maturity,  standing  with  his  head  dreamily  bent  down, 
as  lost  in  the  thoughts  which,  as  yet  not  understood 
by  himself,  pass  through  his  souL  In  general,  the  art 
of  this  age  displayed  a  great  predilection  for  the  soft 
and  tender  forms  of  early  youth,  contrasting  herein 
with  earlier  times,  when  the  gymnastic  art  flourished, 
and  when  the  artists  had  before  their  eyes  the  human 
figures  developed  in  the  pakestrce  and  swelling  with 
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vigour.  Apollo,  too,  was  represented  in  a  boyish  form,  chap,  ii 
and  the  ancient  god  Dionysus  was  converted  into  a 
youth  of  effeminate  presence,  in  whose  eye  languishing 
desire  and  the  state  of  bliss  produced  by  wine  found 
expression.  But,  lest  the  dignity  of  the  god  should 
be  lost,  he  was  surrounded  with  a  following  of  Satyrs 
and  Msenads,  in  whom  the  power  of  Dionysus  revealed 
itself  The  Satyrs,  too,  were  treated  as  youthful  and 
ideal  figures ;  they  served  to  express  in  an  extremely 
pleasing  way,  a  simple  devotion  to  natural  life,  an 
easy  dreamy  existence  in  wood  and  field,  while  in  the 
female  companions  of  the  god  all  the  phases  and 
degrees  of  Bacchic  ecstasy  were  called  into  life.  Thus 
a  whole  world  of  figures  arose,  in  which  a  freshness  of 
life  displayed  itself  in  a  perfect  natural  simplicity, 
wholly  undreamt  of  by  the  more  solemn  and  serious 
art  of  the  earlier  age.  A  joyous  rout  of  this  kind, 
such  as  had  formed  itself  around  Dionysus,  Scopas 
also  transplanted  to  the  sea,  combining  the  Nereids 
and  Tritons  with  dolphins,  sea-horses,  and  other 
fabulous  animals  into  a  grand  procession,  by  which,  as 
it  would  seem,  the  re-union  of  Thetis  with  Achilles 
was  celebrated,  and  the  homage  of  the  deep  was 
offered  to  her  beautiful  soil  Here  the  loftiest  poetr}' 
had  been  breathed  into  stone,  and  an  opportunity  had 
been  offered  to  the  artist  of  attesting  at  once  the 
richest  wealth  of  imagination  and  the  most  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  forms  of  nature.  Already  the 
ancients  considered  the  group  of  Niobe  and  her 
children  as  the  highest  effort  of  this  school,  without 
knowing  to  which  of  the  two  artists  it  was  to  be 
ascribed.  In  this  work  a  mighty  doom  from  on  high 
is  represented,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  we  see,  not 
how  it  is  sent,  but  only  how  it  is  met, — met  by  the 
mother,  who  is  alone  guilty,  and  by  her  blooming 
progeny :  a  doom,  instigated  by  the  greatness  of  soul 
and  active  love  of  the  sufferers ;  a  tragedy  in  marble, 
which,  in  spite  of  all  the  confusion  of  woe,  yet  forms 
a  whole  in  itself,  and  derives  a  certain  calm  from  the 
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CHAP.  II.  circumstance  that    the    composition  is   arranged    in 

•  rhythmical  order,  like  the  group  of  a  pediment. 

Leochare*,  By  the  side  of  Scopas  and  Praxiteles  wrought 
Leochares.  He  produced  a  series  of  public  monu- 
ments in  the  manner  of  the  earlier  masters,  a  Zeus  on 
the  Acropolis,  a  group  of  Zeus  and  the  Demos  of 
Athens  in  the  Pirseeus,  and  a  statue  of  Apollo  in  the 
Attic  market-place.  But  he  also  worked  completely  in 
the  spirit  of  the  later  school,  as  is  notably  shown  in 
the  instance  of  his  most  famous  creation,  his  Gany- 
mede, a  production  in  which  the  inert  mass  of  the 
stone  seemed  to  have  been  absolutely  conquered ;  for 
thus  was  the  boy  seen  passing  aloft,  carefully  and 
firmly  borne  by  the  eagle,  not  as  a  captive  prey,  but 
as  one  longingly  striving  heavenwards  ;  while  another 
celebrated  group  of  Leochares,  a  slave-dealer  by  the 
side  of  a  cunning  slave,  thoroughly  corresponds  to 
the  character  of  the  later  comedy.* 

It  is  likewise  characteristic  of  the  practice  of  the 
art  of  this  age,  that  frequently  a  work  of  the  later 
epoch  was  set  up  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  earlier,  in 
order,  as  it  were,  to  repeat  the  same  idea  in  a  style 
according  with  the  times.  Thus  the  Apollo  of 
Leochares,  and  the  Artemis  Brauronia  of  Praxiteles, 
were  placed  by  the  side  of  earlier  statues  of  the  same 
divinities.  Thus,  again,  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
'*  Venerable  Goddesses  '  {i.e.  of  the  Erinyes)  at  Athens, 
the  sculpture  of  Calamis  stood  between  two  by 
Scopas.  The  age  was  altogether  one  of  a  new  and 
highly  ingenious  composition  of  groups,  not  merely 
such  personages  being,  in  accordance  with  earlier 
practice,  combined  as  participated  in  a  common 
action,  in  the  capacity  of  witnesses  or  co-operating 
agents,  but  the  essential  character  of  a  divine 
individuality  being  illustrated  by  surrounding  the 
central  figure  with   subsidiary  figures,  as,   e.^.,  that 

*  Urlichs,  Skopat^  Leben  und  Werke,  1863.  Venus  of  Milo :  Uriicha, 
122.  ^'  Leochares  mangonem  et  puenim  subdolffi  et  fucat®  yernilitatis,'' 
the  reading  in  PHn.  Bigt.  Nat.  xxxiy.  17,  which  I  follow  Urlichs  in 
preferring. 
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of  2feus  the  Preserver  was  associated  with  those  of  chap,  ii, 

Asclepius  and  Hygeia;  and  what  a  degree  of  deli-  — '' 

cacy  of  conception  is  it  not  permissible  to  assume 
when  we  hear  that  Scopas  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Aphrodite  at  Megara  gave  visible  expression  to  the 
essential  nature  of  this  deity  by  means  of  the  three 
statues  of  Eros  (Love),  Pothos  (Desire),  and  Himeros 
(Longing) !  The  group  resembled  a  triad  developing 
itself  out  of  a  keynote.  Finally,  it  was  a  task  of  the  art 
of  this  age,  with  its  tendency  to  psychological  delicacy, 
to  represent  personages  of  note  in  faithful  accord- 
ance with  their  characters.  This  task  was  twofold. 
Either  the  object  was  to  represent  famous  Hellenes 
in  the  grand  monumental  style,  e.g.  the  masters  of 
tragedy  in  the  theatre  ;  or  to  produce  the  likeness  of 
(contemporaries  after  a  fashion  more  corresponding  to 
ordinary  life,  so  aa  to  preserve  their  memory  in  the 
circle  of  their  friends.  Thus  the  statue  of  Isocrates 
by  Leochares  was  a  monument  of  the  pious  reverence 
of  Timotheus ;  thus  Silanion  formed  his  figure  of 
Plato,  seated  in  an  attitude  of  bending  forward,  en- 
gaged at  his  ease  in  deep*  converse  with  his  friends,  a 
w^ork  taken  from  life,  and  a  valued  remembrance  for 
all  Plato's  grateful  pupils.  In  these  compositions, 
too,  is  to  be  recognised  the  tendency  of  the  age 
towards  the  general  and  the  typical,  as  we  found  it 
in  comedy.  There  was  a  fondness  for  representing 
such  persons  as  might  typify  a  species  of  men.  Thus 
the  portrait  which  Silanion  made  of  ApoUodorus  (pro- 
bably  the  odd  disciple  of  Socrates)  (vol.  iv.  p.  121)  was 
such  that  it  might  at  the  same  time  be  regarded 
as  a  type  of  indignation,  and  of  self-tormenting  dis- 
content 

The  creations  of  the  Attic  artists  were  sought  even 
in  remote  regions.  Euclides,  a  sculptor  belonging  to 
the  circle  of  Plato's  acquaintances,  wrought  temple- 
compositions  for  Bura,  which  was  rebuilt  after  it  had 
been  swallowed  up  in  the  earth  (vol.  iv.  p.  414),  and 
for  iEgira  in  Achaia.    The  works  of  Leochares  found 
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3iaE  v^T  a>  Srncose,  and    the   same  artist  after- 
s' j>ainered  «-itIi  Scopas,  Biyaxis,  and 
"  "  where   MausoUua  had 

4BB»!«i  xpew  an  Anic  courae  of  policy,  had  founded 
aa  A:^  iBandiDe  dmunion  and  a  floorishing  Attic 
jrc~^^.  aikd  whfxe  a  mcHiament  was  erected  in  his 
Mooar.  in.  the  producdcm  of  which  the  Attic  artists 
<a«uuifti  ooe  anotfaer  ondo'  the  guidance  of  ticopas.* 

T^  an  of  painting  is  even  less  dependent  than  that 
of  sm^ptore  opon  die  OHidition  of  public  af^irs ; 
atti.  ahboQgh  it  had  attained  to  a  certain  perfection 
t^roogh  P*x_t^:doCii3,  which  in  its  way  has  never  been 
suzfo^wd  v^^L  iL  PL  546),  yet  it  was  precisely  to 
tki$  art  that  totally  new  couises  were  still  open.  It 
ktd  hitherto  runaioed  essentially  an  art  of  design,  in 
which  plastk  forms  prevailed.  Nor  had  it  in  truth 
yvl  at^adned  to  a  conscioosness  of  its  special  artistic 
XKOOives,  in  paiticukr  of  th^ma^c  effect  of  light  and 
roloar.  of  tl>e  superior  degree  of  freedom  which  it 
ow*s  to  its  moie  uncorporeal  means  of  representation, 
•ltd  of  its  capability  of  more  directly  seizing  upon, 
and  m^og  visible,  the  spiritual  element  in  maiL 
TWe  sides  paintinij  had  hitherto  left  undeveloped  ; 
it  Vfts  IK4  till  now  that  the  time  for  effecting  this  had 
amv^l :  and  the  whole  tendency  of  the  age  was  in  a 
bi^  d*^:n*  favourable  to  such  a  progressive  develope- 
ntMit  of  the  ancient  pictorial  art.  Apollodorus  of 
Athens,  who  eetaUished  his  fome  towards  the  close  of 
the  Ure*t  War,  was  the  first  who  contrived  to  give  a  new 
charm  to  his  pictures  by  means  of  light  and  shade, 
mkI  whose  use  of  colour  created  a  remarkable  effecL 
He  entered  upon  this  new  course  with  timidity,  and 
was  imme^liately  £u-  surpassed  by  Zeuxis  of  Heraclea, 
the  acknowledged  master  of  illusive  effect  and  colour. 
\m\  that  this  art  was  not  allowed  to  lose  itself  in 

■   i.TOup*  of  UOK  UKiait  and  more  recent  statues  of  diviniti«a:  O. 

*-  )i .  I   thvt  Pulinn  in  Smon  Mrmorit,  p.  ii.     Figure  of  PUto :  0.  Jtlui, 

U.  ttriMik.  lHtU*r,  1S61.  719.     ApoUodonia  ("noD  homo,  eed.  in- 

*\  fHiD.  Hitl.  XtU.  xKxir.  il ;  M.  Hertz,  dt  ApoUodoro  itatuario 

(hnthtuX  li^r.—MMWoleuin  :  PkiloL  iii.  403. 
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sensual  effects,  is  proved  by  the  examples  of  Pairhasius  chap.  ii. 
of  Ephesus,  an  artist  of  genius  who  contrived  to 
represent  the  Demos  of  Athens  in  such  a  way  that  all 
the  whimsical  qualities  of  the  original  were  thought  to 
be  recognisable  in  the  portrait ;  and  of  Timanthes  of 
Cythnus,  who  in  his  picture  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Iphigenia  was  able  admirably  to  indicate  the  various 
lands  and  degrees  of  sympathy  in  the  several  per- 
sonages depicted  as  present. 

The  witty  mockery  of  events  of  the  day,  which  at 
this  time  flourished  more  than  ever  among  the 
Athenians  (p.  138),  likewise  found  expression  in 
painting,  as  is  proved  by  a  famous  picture  of 
Timotheus.  For  inasmuch  as  the  victorious  general 
was  modest  enough  to  ascribe  all  his  successes  to 
Fortune,  he  was  taken  by  his  word,  and  depicted  as 
slumbering  in  his  generals  tent,  while  the  goddess 
Tyche  hovered  over  his  head,  and  in  a  long  trailing 
net  dragged  after  her,  like  a  haul  of  sea-fish,  the  con- 
federate cities  which  Timotheus  had  secured.* 

The  painters  Athens  was  even  less  able  to  retain 
within  her  walls  than  the  sculptors.  Distinct  schools 
were  formed  at  Thebes  (vol.  iv.  p.  497),  and  at 
Sicyon.  The  Sicyonic  school  perfected  the  technical 
part  of  the  art ;  it  ventured  upon  grand  historical 
subjects,  as  e.g.  in  Euphranor's  picture  of  the  battle 
of  Mantinea,  or  speaking  more  precisely,  of  the 
cavalry  skirmish,  so  honourable  to  Athens,  which 
preceded  the  battle— (voL  iv.  p.  484) — a  picture  which 
wafe  accordingly  set  up  in  the  Attic  Ceramicus.t 
Finally,  this  school  also  sought  to  establish  a  pro- 
ductive connexion  between  the  art  of  painting  and 
scientific,  in  particular  mathematical,  studies.  After 
these  endeavours  had  combined  themselves  with  the 
perfection  of  colour,  of  which  Asia  Minor  was  the 
home,  there  finally  arose  in  the  times  of  Alexander 

*  Painting  of  Timotheus :  ^lian.  Ver,  Hist,  xiii.  43 ;  ct  Rehdantz, 
188. 
f  Eaphianor:  Scbafer,  Dtmo9the/n€$y  m}  11. 


rr  I'T  irjjj::ji  rB«w  ni. 


ja^rntTT*!:.  inad  ii  ^ne  possible 
"    '_-::''.    isr  "L^   li^^ii^:?:  ^drt  of  it&nonad  art,  viz. 

~.:    -•-^T'^  1'    vLJci  Til*  Aiiisiui*  Toci  part  in 

r-  J-  :^  ^  J  m-rT",     l  ir  liit  Ziw^r.v.z  («ii  pc»tteiy  was 

T::r_'^  I  TC-::7T  TT;r."j  >'jL.»:l  for  Liriiti'  art»  and 

..  ■    -   ,r^..i:  iiiiT»Tni.ii:*tr    i.ir  on  diT  tbe  Hellenes 

._-..  ^    7  ..iLT  ^rzii  n-T-jiin-  Liii  f^eriaiiitT,  while  such 

z;:.   T...^  .L  i-r:  te^  lS.c"!  iii:*rt  iaiHiiy  f:.r  efikcing  and 

■'^-  "in-r  :*ri  irx.  t:  K:*ni5::»iL  iLnisK  to  a  timid  and 

:t-  -  .1.'-   t:-:.:,7'vt  .»f  frCLp^shi  c-l  l»:ii  it  also  accom- 

-.-..    ^  "LLrt  3vi-^  t"M,"    Ln  iir:»zzi  :ili  it^  stages,  inas- 

1. :  I  iif  t-^fX  .iL  >:  Iizl':  \ir  a  nk&TeiiaJ  and  on  surfaces 

-«-     -:  -  •i^t!i_::c.'L   il»r    Grr^jk?  wiiL  indefatigable  dili- 

^  .  -   > -T^iT  ::   joii}:^  rrjc^cSkKLiations  fall  of  life 

>  ^  Tr:^.  iIlt  xii^iiliiiii^  was  more  capable 
.  r: -c>I:l  jiir  tb:  zT^Liii  sinplicitr  of  the  style  of 
If  ri'-'nis  iz.ir.  z*i  iJliyr-jLz  t]>e  advances  of  the 
:ro  I'^-'Lti.:  i^f,  wlf'i  wri>?  Its^ed  upon  the  effects  of 
:v. .  :Lr.  Yti  r:  55  Terr  cle^^^r  to  be  perceived  how  the 
^  ;rr  iJLi  l^ri  c::ui::/t$  <rr::duallv  becamie  fluid,  how 
i  ,c~^j:Ttr  frex*£:Tn  cf  gro-ping  makes  its  appearance, 
i*  w  ilr  ."Tvizirtzisii.xs  teoz^me  more  expressive,  and 
:j  .  n. ::,  i-s  I-:S5  rV-rv-el      In  connexion  with  the  entire 


a 


*j:t:ft::  drVrl.rvrinriit  of  the  aire  we  recognise  a  ten- 
.IiiL-v  r:wj;ri5  5eii5Tial  beauty,  an  inclination  towards 
:lr   d-I::a:e  and  the  e5eminate.     Dionysus  with  his 
i.Mu:^iii::::5,   Aphrodite   and  Eros,   Apollo  with   the 
V  .:>  s»    and    opiate    circles,    in  which  Scopas  and 
IVaxirdtS  pr^ferr^i  to  move,  come  into  the  foreground. 
Svv\U  life  is,  after  the  manner  of  the  later  comedy, 
ivprv5cnt<vl  with  its  enjoyments  in  charming  pictures. 
*^i— srioal  figures  appear,   either  accompanying  di- 
whose  individualities  they  supplement  and 
e.g.  PeithOy  Himeros  and  Pothos  by  the  side 
>dite,  or  again  as  independent  beings^   who 
origin  to  an  age  of  reflexion  and  abstraction, 
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e.g.  Pluios  or  Wealth,  Chrysos  or  Grold,  Paidia  or  chap.  ii. 
Merriment,  Eudaimonia  or  Comfortable  Prosperity, 
Pandaisia  or  the  Pleasure  of  the  Table,  &c. 
Seriousness  of  meaning  is  less  taken  thought  of ;  and 
less  care  is  bestowed  upon  the  drawing  ;  we  perceive  a 
striving  after  pretty  and  unusual  shapes  in  the  vases, 
for  a  mixed  variety  in  the  figures,  for  fanciful  cos- 
tumes and  more  brilliant  ornamentation.  The  ancient 
black  and  red  no  longer  suffices  ;  the  painting  is  done 
on  a  ground  of  white  chalk,  various  colours  are  em- 
ployea,  and  gold  is  laid  on,  in  order  to  give  a  novel 
attraction  to  the  vases.  Thus  it  is  possible  even  in 
these  trivial  remains  of  antiquity  to  recognise  the 
change  of  taste,  the  transition  from  simplicity  to 
artificiality,  from  that  which  implies  its  own  meaning 
to  that  which  is  outwardly  brilliant,  from  ancient 
faith  to  the  Sophistic  treatment  of  ethical  conceptions.  • 
But  this  period  of  transition  was  a  period  of  many- 
sided  impulse  for  art,  and  imposed  upon  it  tasks  which 
strengthened  it  for  ulterior  developements* 

Thus  Athens  in  fact  still  remained  the  focus  of  a  Culture 
many-sided  and  luxuriantly  flourishing  intellectual  life.  c^j„unai 
In  spite  of  the  competition,  which  on  the  one  side  was  ^'/«. 
attempted  by  Syracuse  under  Dionysius,  on  the  other 
by  Halicamassus  under  the  Carian  dynasts,  Athens 
was  still  the  intellectual  capital  of  the  Hellenes,  the 
solitary  spot  where  there  existed  from  of  old  an  un- 
interrupted developement,  a   constant  progress,  and 
an  abundance  of  the  most  generous  forces.     No  new 
accession  of  culture  became  the  common  property  of 
the  nation  until  it  had  asserted  itself  at  Athens  ;  and 
from   Athens   were   summoned   the  men   by   whose 
admission  other  cities  were  to  participate  in  the  fame 
which  attached  to  the  cultivation  of  science  and  art. 

*  Gold-ornamentation  (sparingly  used  already  in  yoses  of  a  more  ancient 
date :  Heydemami,  Iliupersisy  10) :  0.  Jahn,  Bemalte  Vann  mit  Ooldr 
$ckmuekj  26. 
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CHAP.  II.  Nor  can  ^'t  oe  d3med  that  the  decay  of  the  ancient 
"  religiosity  and  coae  oi  manners  gave  a  mighty  im- 
pulse towards  obtaining,    by  means  of  independent 
enquiry,  a  new  certainty  of  life   and  thought;  and 
again  that  the  relaxation  of  ancient  usages,  the  freer 
movement  of  ideas,  and  the  more  passionate  excite- 
ment of  the  minds  of  men  likewise  redounded  to  the 
advantage  of  the  arts,  and  qualified  them  for  achieve- 
ments, which  in  the  times  of  greater  simplicity,  tran- 
quillity,   and    moderation    would   never   have  been 
brought  to  pass.     But  intellectual  life  at  Athens  was 
no  longer  the  life  of  the  community ;  and  the  unity 
of  a  healthy  organism,  where  all  forces  served  one 
final  object,  had  been  lost.     From  a  scientific  point  of 
view  Sophistry  had  been  overcome ;  but  the  process  of 
analysis  and  decomposition,  which  it  had  commenced, 
continued  without  abatement ;  and  Socrates  himself 
had   only  contributed  to  widen  the  rift  which  ran 
through  human  society.     His  standpoint,  although  it 
in  many  ways  attached  itself  to  the  primitive  wisdom 
of  the  temples,  after  all  contrasted  with   everything 
which  had  preceded  it;  he  owed  everything  to  his 
own  meditations,  and  throughout  insisted   upon  the 
inner  tasks  of  life,  upon  the  conscience  of  the  indi*- 
vidual,    and     upon    his    relation    to    the    divinity. 
Morality  separated  itself  from  civic  virtue,  and  the 
human  individual  separated  himself  from  the  state. 
There  now  existed  two  kinds  of  men :  thinkers  and 
non-thinkers.     The  latter  swim  with  the  stream,  and 
sink  deeper  and  deeper,  since  whatever  could  have 
offered  them  an  anchorage  has  lost  its  strength ;  the 
former  constitute  an  inteUectual  aristocracy,  they  re- 
gard themselves  in  the  light  of  a  higher  organism  as 
compared  with  all  other  mortals.     The  communal  feel- 
ing, so  powerful  in  the  Hellenes,  has  not  been  extin- 
guished ;  but  there  now  arise  in  the  schools  of  philo- 
sophers new  communities,  in  which  principles  prevail 
wholly  contradictory   to    the   existing    condition    of 
things.     An  opposition  of  this  kind  notably  developed 
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itself  among  the  followers  of  Socrates.     This  master,  chap,  il 
the  most  iiifluential  man  of  his  age,  was  of  no  account 
in  the  community  of  the  state ;  nay,  the  very  man 
whom  they  deemed  the  purest  of  human  beings  and 
the   greatest    benefactor   of   his   fellow-citizens,    had 
been  ejected  by  the  state  as  one  hurtful  to  the  com- 
monweal      For  this  reason  there  lay  a  deep  gulf, 
and  there  prevailed  an  invincible  repugnance,  between 
the  followers  of  Socrates  and  the  state  of  the  Athe- 
nian&     It  is  true  that  according  to  the  Greek  way  of 
thinking  the  individual  and  the   state  continued  to 
be  conceived  of  as  inseparable ;  but  the  spiritual  life 
of    the  individual  henceforth    became   the  standard 
whereby  to  judge  of  the  commonwealth.     Whatsoever 
acts  as  an  obstacle  to  the  citizen  in  the  performance  of 
his  duty  as  a  man,  has  no  validity  for  him  ;  virtue,  and 
the  happiness  of  the  individual  which  is  based  thereon, 
are  the  final  object  of  the  whole.      Hereby  an  utter 
revulsion  is  brought  about  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
Hellenes  ;  civic  legality  loses  its  value,  and  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  spiritual  life  is  laid  entirely  in  the  attain- 
ment of  perfect  knowledge ;   and  thus  a  movement 
without  aims  is  occasioned.     For  definite  results  are 
reached  only  by  a  few  and  isolated  elect,  who  pene- 
trate to  the  perfect  tranquillity  of  soul  belonging  to 
the  Wise;  and  the  followers  of  Socrates  themselves 
diverge  so  widely  from  one  another,  that  some  of  them, 
viz.  the  Cynics,  spurn  the  whole  culture  of  the  people, 
while  others  contrive  to  find  means   of   reconciling 
themselves  to  the  enjo3nnents  of  the  world.     And  in 
wider  circles  the  entire    movement  simply  has  the 
effect  of  weakening  all  usage,  and  of  causing  a  ten- 
dency to  negation  to  spread  further  and  further. 

This  tendency  shows  itself  in  the  growth  of  agi-  como- 
tation  in  outward  life ;  the  associations  of  home  lose  p^^^^'^*^ 
their  significance  ;  educated  men  cease  to  care  for  their 
native   city,  and  there  gradually   developes  itself  a 
citizenship   of    the  world,  in   which  all   distinctions 
between  states  and  peoples  vanish,  even  the  contrast 
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•6MP.  II.  between  Hellenes  and  barbarians,   upon   which    the 

— ' national  consciousness  was  essentially  based.     It  was 

among  the  Dorians  that  a  clear  consciousness  of  this 
contrast  was  first  gained  ;  it  was  among  the  Athenians 
that  it  was  developed  so  as  to  become  thoroughly- 
justifiable  ;  but  it  was  at  Athens  that  it  also  lost  its 
sharpness  and  was  in  the  end  overcome  altogether. 
For  the  Socratic  idea  of  virtue  could  not  allow  those 
distinctions  to  remain  valid,  which  traditional  pre- 
judices  had  established  among  men. 

As  towards  the  demands  of  morality  all  men  were 
equals ;  and  the  same  reasons,  which  induced  the 
philosophers  to  protest  eagerly  against  the  neglectful 
treatment  of  the  female  sex,  and  to  advocate  the 
rights  of  the  slave  (p.  150),  likewise  made  it  necessary 
to  abandon  the  national  distinction  of  Hellenes  as 
against  Non-Hellenes,  and  to  acknowledge,  that  who- 
soever was  wise  and  just,  to  whatever  nation  and  to 
whatever  class  he  belonged,  must  be  acceptable  to  the 
Divinity,  and  must  therefore  also  have  a  right  to  claim 
full  recognition  from  men.  It  is  true  that  Isocrates 
even  in  these  latter  days  preached  war  against  the 
Persians  as  a  sacred  and  national  duty;  but  the 
ancient  enmity  between  Asia  and  Europe  had  become 
nothing  more  than  a  fine  phrase,  which  waa  warmed 
up  for  the  sake  of  special  pui*poses.  And  Isocrates  him- 
self, it  will  be  remembered,  is  already  the  represents- 
tivc  of  a  new  Hellenism,  lying  not  in  the  blood,  but 
in  the  sentiments  of  the  mind,  which  sentiments  again 
can  be  acquired  by  all  uncorrupted  natures.  An  ide^ 
Hellenism  of  this  kind,  such  as  the  most  eminent  men 
of  this  age,  Epaminondas  (vol.  iv.  p.  499),  Timotheus 
(p.  87),  and  others  sought  to  represent  in  their  own 
•  persons,  developed  itself  more  especially  at  Athens, 
because  Athens  was  a  city  belonging  to  the  world  at 
large,  where  members  of  the  widest  variety  of  nations 
met, — Greeks  from  all  the  colonies,  half-Greeks  and 
barbarians,  Thracians,  Babylonians  and  Egyptians, — 
and  where  all  these  nations  were  represented  by  their 
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best  men.     Had  not  ever  since  the  time  of  Solon  those  chap.  ii. 

foreigners  repaired  to  Athens,  who  were  desirous  of ' 

tasting  HeUenic  culture  ?  It  was  here  that  this  culture 
first  lost  its  local  colouring,  that  men  learnt  to  regard 
it  as  a  world-culture ;  here  Mithradates,  the  son  of 
Rhodobates,  a  Persian  prince,  was  seen  as  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of  Plato  erecting  the  likeness  of  his 
teacher  in  the  Academy,  and  consecrating  it  to  the 
Muses.  Here  it  was  therefore  impossible  to  remain 
involved  in  the  conceptions  of  a  narrow  patriotism  ; 
and  here  the  point  was  soonest  reached,  of  acknow- 
ledging without  restraint  the  defects  of  native,  and  the 
advantages  of  foreign  institutions,  instead  of  frequently 
admiring  most  what  was  diflFcrent  from  the  ways  of 
Athens.  In  defiance  of  all  experience  Sparta  was 
still  lauded  as  the  seat  of  moral  discipline  and  fidelity 
to  the  law ;  and  enthusiastic  praises  were  bestowed 
upon  the  simple  manners  of  the  Northern  peoples. 
And  in  particular  the  monarchical  constitution  of  Teiidcnci4i$ 
foreign  countries  received  the  tribute  of  sincere  */-^^^T 
veneration,  and  not  only  when  based  upon  the  Icgiti-  archy. 
mate  foundation  of  popular  statutes  or  usages,  but  also 
when  established  by  force.  In  the  dialogue  Hiero,  at- 
tributed to  Xenophon,  the  Tyrant  converses  with  the 
poet  Siraonides ;  for  it  is  no  less  a  personage  than  he 
whom  the  author  has  chosen  as  a  representative  of 
the  traditional  view  of  the  enviable  good  fortune  of  a 
ruler's  office.  The  Tyrant  eloquently  demonstrates  its 
dark  sides  from  his  own  experience  ;  he  describes  the 
weary  feeling  of  want  amidst  the  abundauce  of  all  good 
things,  as  well  as  the  constant  fear  and  the  absence  of 
freedom  which  accompany  the  tenure  of  absolute 
power.  But  Simonides  is  by  no  means  converted  into 
a  republican ;  on  the  contrary,  he  adheres  to  his  view 
that  these  evils  are  not  necessary  concomitants  of  the 
calling  of  a  ruler,  and  that  an  absolute  sovereign  is 
after  all  able  to  be  a  benefactor  of  his  people,  and  a 
prince  enjoying  love  and  confidence.* 

*  Socrates  mundanus :  Hermann,  Flaio^  70.    Gentle  views  with  regard 
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CHAP.  II.  The  court  of  Perdiccas  and  Archelaus  (p.  33),  the 
magic  charm  exercised  by  the  personality  of  the 
younger  Cyrus,  and  the  fame  of  Euagoras  prove,  what 
an  attraction  monarchy  possessed  for  the  Greeks  of 
this  age.  In  speaking  of  Euagoras,  Isocrates  declares 
monarchical  sway  to  be  the  highest  of  all  possessions 
among  gods  and  men,  and  all  the  art  of  rhetors  and 
of  poets  to  be  inadequate  to  a  worthy  celebration  of 
the  true  ruler.  The  same  Isocrates  in  his  political 
orations  and  epistles  addresses  himself  mainly  to 
princely  personages,  to  Archidamus,  to  Dionysius, 
to  Philip,  to  Timotheus  the  son  and  successor  of  the 
Tyrant  Clearchus,  and  others.  All  this  shows  how 
strong  a  tendency  existed  in  these  times,  to  expect 
salvation  for  states  not  from  popular  assemblies  and 
proposals  of  laws,  but  from  a  thorough  vigour  of  action 
on  the  part  of  individual  men. 
PiaUhiic  This  tendency  of  the  age,  which  presents  itself  to 
foiiaa,  ^g  vf'ith.  great  distinctness  in  the  rhetors,  as  well  as  in 
the  historical  writers  Theopompus  and  Xenophon,  in 
the  case  of  the  philosophers  appears  as  a  dogma 
developed  with  perfect  clearness.  It  is  true  that  the 
philosophers  of  the  Academy  likewise  occupy  them- 
selves with  the  regulation  of  republican  constitu- 
tions, and  several  pupils  of  Plato  are  mentioned,  who 
were  active  as  legislators,  e.g.  Menedemus  at  Pyrrhs, 
Phormion  in  Elis,  Aristonymus  in  Arcadia,  and 
Eudoxus  in  Cnidus ;  but  these  legislations,  which  have 

to  bIhtm  in  Euripides  (Schenkl,  Politiache  Antichten  des  Eurip.  15)  and 
Xenophon  (Zeller,  iL  1, 170).  Plato  is  obscure  with  regard  to  women 
(ib.  670),  and  as  to  slaves  less  generous  than  Xenophon,  who  has  a  deeper 
conception  of  the  idea  of  the  family.  Of.  Strtiropel,  Praitigche  Ph%lc9opkU 
der  Oriechenf  505. — ^According  to  Isocr.  iv.  50,  it  was  the  desert  of  Athena, 
that  the  name  of  Hellenes  was  fiijKiri  rov  yivovt  dW^  rrjf  dtavoias.  Ran- 
chenstein  ad  Isocr.  12. — Mithradates,  o  'Vo^^tov  (*Opovro/3arov),  Diog. 
Laert.  ilL  25.  Unfortunately  no  details  are  known  concerning  the  author 
of  the  dedicatory  gift ;  but  it  after  all  remains  probable  that  Mithrmdates 
was  a  contemporary  of  Plato  and  of  Silanion  (whom  Pliny  dates  OL  cziiL 
but  who  must  have  been  at  work  before  that  time ;  cf.  Brunn,  L  394),  and 
that  personal  relations  existed  between  him  and  Plato.  Vaillant,  Ack, 
imp.  14,  introduces  him  as  Mithridates  IV.  and  identifies  him  with  the 
friend  of  Cyrus  (Anab.  iL  5,  35  ;  iii.  3«  2)  and  with  the  satrap  of  Lycaonia 
(ib.  viL  8,  25). 
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their  origin  in  philosophical  reflexion,  after  all  only  chap.  ii. 
prove  how  utteriy  their  authors  and  the  age  had  lost 
confideDce  in  the  independent  vitality  of  the  civic 
communities ;  nor  was  Plato  himself  ever  able  to  recog- 
nise the  freely  active  spirit  of  a  community  of  citizens 
as  the  foundation  on  which  the  true  State  might  be  built 
up.  For  of  the  idea  of  the  State,  which  his  mind 
pictured  to  itself,  none  but  philosophically  trained  men 
could  attain  to  a  full  consciousness ;  according  to  his 
view,  it  could  not  be  realised  otherwise  than  through 
a  man  of  eminence,  who  by  the  absolute  force  of  his 
will  controlled  the  whole,  repressed  the  impulses  of 
selfishness,  and  as  with  the  hand  of  an  artist  moulded 
a  harmonious  commonwealth. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  clearness  and  inner  con- 
sistency of  these  views  as  to  the  essential  nature  of 
the  State,  their  application  to  existing  circumstances 
was  infinitely  difficult ;  and  yet  the  Platonic  school 
was  unwilling  to  renounce  it;   they   wished   to   be 
practical  politicians  as  well  as  philosophers,  and  in 
this  endeavour  involved  themselves  in  the  most  con- 
tradictory results.    For  from  their  moral  standpoint 
they  were,  in  full  accordance  with  the  popular  feeling, 
obliged  to  disapprove  of  whatever  was  accomplished 
in  the  State  by  means  of  force  ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  actual  realisation  of  their  political  system 
demanded  a  form  of  government  which  could  not  be 
established  without  the  perpetration  of  the  most  serious 
wrongs.    Plato  describes  Tyrannical  government  as  the 
most  abominable*  of  all  constitutions,  and  yet  he  is 
able  to  enter  into  the  closest  relations  with  the  Tyrant 
Dionysius ;  indeed,  there  existed  Tyrants,  who  could 
boast  themselves  the  pupils  of  Plato,  such  as  especially 
the  Clearchus  mentioned  above,  who  for  twelve  years 
(b.c.  363 — 352)  held  sway  at  Heraclea  on  the  Pontus, 
as  a  model  of  Tyrannical  guile  and  falseness,  but  at  the 
same  time  also  as  a  friend  and  patron  of  science.     On 
the  other  hand,  however,  the  two  assassins  of  Clearchus, 
Chion  and  Leonides,  are  likewise  pupils  of  the  Academy, 

VOL.   V.  p 
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CHAP.  II.  as  are  the  brothers  Python  and  Heraclides,  the  mur- 

derers  of  Cotys  (p.  103);  they  believed  themselves  to 

be  acting  in  the  spirit  of  their  master,  when  they 
risked  their  life  for  the  removal  of  foes  of  freedom. 
Now,  although  it  would  be  extremely  unjust  to  hold 
Plato  and  his  philosophy  accountable  for  the  actions 
of  individual  members  of  the  Platonic  school,  yet  so 
much  is  evident :  that  it  was  impossible  to  derive  from 
the  teachings  of  the  Academy  a  fixed  position  in  the 
political  questions  of  the  age,  or  a  safe  standard  for  the 
estimation  of  persons  and  affairs.  Is  not  this  most 
clearly  to  be  seen  in  the  instance  of  Plato  himself? 
When  the  younger  Dionysius,  a  prince  endowed  with 
abiUties  of  great  promise,  had  begun  his  rule  at  Syra- 
cuse  and  summoned  Plato  to  bis  court  (p.  182),  Plato 
had  expected  from  him  the  accomplishment  of  the 
lofty  task  of  philosophicaUy  moulding  a  state,  but  after 
for  a  brief  time  indulging  in  hopes,  had  seen  himself 
most  completely  deceived.  And  yet  the  idea  of  estab- 
lishing a  philosopher's  state  at  Syracuse  was  not  aban- 
doned. But  the  same  prince,  on  whom  the  Platonic 
school  had  counted,  was  now  their  worst  foe.  The 
undertaking  of  Dion,  of  which  the  object  was  the 
overthrow  of  Dionysius  (b.o.  357),  was  a  joint  act 
of  the  Academy,  whose  association  we  see  on  this 
occasion  appearing  as  a  political  power.  All  these 
efforts,  however,  remained  without  result;  the  ideal 
politics  of  Plato  were  indeed  capable  of  inspiring 
enthusiasm  in  the  minds  of  men,  but  unfit  to  furnish 
them  with  a  fixed  standpoint  in  th»  struggles  of  the 
present,  and  still  less  able  to  cure  its  evils.* 
PhOoaqphy  The  morc  that  the  philosophers  themselves  became 
^^^  convinced  of  this  fact,  the  more  they  retired  in  deep 
vexation  of  spirit  from  public  life ;  they  had  lost  all 
sympathy  with  the  State  as  it  existed.  They  renounced 
all  endeavours  at  infiuencing  the  multitude,  and    a 

*  Platonic  legialatorB :  Hennano,  Plato,  74. — Clearchiu  and  his  assas- 
BIBB :  Effizer,  jSltudea  d^hisUdre  et  de  morale  mr  U  meurtre  politique^  1866, 
p.  19.'--Eaphneu8  and  Platonic  politics  in  Sicily :  Bernays,  DiaL  da 
Aristoidei,  21. 
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broad  gulf  formed  itself  between  them  and  the  people,  chap.  ii. 
This  division  was  a  misfortune  for  the  State.  For  " 
while  formerly  the  best  forces  had  at  the  same  time 
also  been  those  which  were  the  most  effective  in  the 
civic  community,  and  while  even  those  who  were 
thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  the  ruling  party,  yet  with 
patriotic  self-denial  contributed  their  share  of  service 
to  the  coromonwealth, — as  e.g.  Nicias  did, — ^we  now 
find  the  most  gifted  men  averting  themselves  from 
it ;  the  State  is  to  them  a  matter  of  indifference,  of 
ridicule,  and  of  oftence.  In  proportion  as  their  spirit 
is  lofty  and  their  judgment  clear,  they  regard  the  ex- 
isting condition  of  things  with  hopelessness.  They 
despise  the  petty  statedom  of  Greece,  in  which  the 
interests  of  the  meanest  selfishness  are  the  determin- 
ing element,  and  deride  a  commonwealth,  in  which 
the  chance  of  the  beans  determines  who  is  to  govern. 
Nor,  again,  is  any  interest  left  for  the  past  of  Athens. 
Plato  condemns  all,  even  the  most  glorious,  statesmen 
of  his  native  city ;  he  regards  its  acquisition  of  the 
supremacy  on  the  sea  as  its  greatest  misfortune,  and 
in  merely  pronouncing  the  word  *  democracy,'  he 
assumes  that  all  reasonable  men  will  agree  in  condemn- 
ing it  Now,  inasmuch  as  from  their  point  of  view 
the  Sophists  likewise  laboured  to  undermine  the  au- 
thority of  the  institutions  of  the  State,  by  setting  up 
the  individual  as  judge  over  them,  and  regarding  all 
laws  as  arbitrary  ordinances  which  owe  their  origin 
to  compromise  or  force, — the  two  tendencies  of  the 
age  which  differed  most  horn  one  another,  Socratic 
philosophy  and  Sophistry,  coincided  in  this  point: 
that  both  undermined  the  feeling  of  devotion  to  the 
existing  constitution  and  shook  at  its  base  the  firm 
strengdi  of  the  ancient  civic  State,  resting  as  it  did 
on  the  agreement  between  its  laws  and  the  sentiments 
of  aU  its  members. 

In  this  age  we  find  only  a  few  men  in  Athens,  who.  Severance 
like  Timotheus,  e.gr.,  sought  to  combine  the  perform-  !^^^ 
ance  of  public  duties  with  philosophical  culture.     In  of  uu. 

p  2 
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CHAP.  II.  general  the  different  circles  came  to  exist  apart,  and 
the  vital  resources  which  still  survived  in  the  com- 
monwealth separated  from  one  another.  The  wise 
man  avoids  contact  with  civil  business,  as  if  it  were 
a  pollution,  and  intellectual  interests  have  been  re- 
moved into  quite  another  field.  Accordingly  it  seems 
a  matter  of  course,  that  the  conduct  of  public  business 
should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  men  of  a  subordinate 
kind,  selfish  persons  who  lead  the  people  by  encourag- 
ing its  foibles  and  flattering  its  thoughtless  indolence. 
Meanwhile,  the  great  mass  of  the  Athenians  believe 
it  possible  to  preserve  liberty  and  prosperity  without 
exertions ;  while  apparently  standing  still,  they  fail 
to  observe  that  they  are  retrogressing,  although  the 
feeling  for  civic  honour  and  civic  duty  is  growing 
duller  and  duller.  They  had  shamefully  abandoned 
the  last  remnant  of  maritime  dominion ;  they  had  not 
even  bestowed  serious  thoughts  upon  the  security  of 
their  own  city  itself  and  refused  to  see  the  dangers, 
for  the  aversion  of  which  sacrifices  were  required. 
On  the  one  side  a  wealthy  intellectual  life,  floating 
in  ideal  elevation,  from  the  standpoint  of  which  the 
Attic  civic  State  was  regarded  as  a  thing  without 
value ;  on  the  other  an  indolent  existence,  swayed 
by  selfishness,  lazily  sunk  in  obedience  to  daily  habits 
and  unwilling  to  allow  its  comfortable  ease  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  any  exertion.  It  was  thus  that  the  Athens 
of  Eubulus  drifted  on,  like  a  ship  without  a  helms- 
man, with  the  current  of  the  age. 
^*«  And  now  a  foe  had  appeared,  more  dangerous  than 

J^^     any  with  whom  Athens  had  had  to  deal  when  at  the 
Athtms.      height  of  her  power, — ^a  great  State  of  growing  strength 
and  of  inexhaustible  resources,  a  State  which,  securely 
directed  by  the  foresight  of  a  sagacious  mind,  took 
advantage  of  every  opportunity,  by  sea  as  well  as  by 
land,  for  mastering  one  after  the  other  of  the  petty 
States  of  Greece,  and  which  was  lying  in  wait  for  the 
t'henians  above  all  the  rest      If,  then,  the  city  was 
ot  to  drift  into  his  grasp  as  a  defenceless  prey,  and 
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to  perish  dishonourably,  there  was  need  of  an  Athe-  chap.  it. 

nian  who  refused  to  despair  of  his  native  city,  although  

he  thoroughly  perceived  its  weak  points,  who  united 
in  himself  to  high  intellectual  force  and  an  idealising 
spirit,  a  devoted  patriotism,  and  who  ventured  to 
undertake  the  task  of  once  more  gathering  all  the 
forces  of  good  which  remained,  of  arousing  the  sense 
of  honour  which  had  been  extinguished,  and  of  bring- 
ing to  pass  a  regeneration  of  the  Attic  common- 
wealth, so  that  it  should  once  more  take  the  field  at 
the  head  of  the  Hellenes  on  behalf  of  the  noblest 
possessions  of  the  nation.  Such  a  man  was  Demos- 
thenes; and  with  him  there  begins  once  more  a  history 
of  Athens. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ATHENS  AND  KING  PHILIP  TO  THE  PEACE  OF 

PHILOCRATES* 


CHAP.    In    the    period    when    Pericles    was   extending  the 

"^'      Attic  dominion  in  the  Pontus  (vol.  ii.  p.  486),  one  of 

the  remotest  points  reached  by   it  was  NymphsBum, 

*  Conoeming  the  age  of  Demosthenes  we  possess  a  greater  abondanoe 
of  materials  tlmn  for  any  other  section  of  Greek  history ;  bat  no  history 
of  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us.  Eyen  in  antiquity  Demosthenes  found 
no  narrator  of  his  public  activity  worthy  of  him  ;  and  out  of  the  works 
concerning  the  period  of  PhUip  (Theopompus,  Philochorus,  lib.  vi,  Duris) 
there  are  left  to  us  only  meagre  fragments,  or  tradition  reaching  us  at 
second  or  third  hand  (Diodorus,  «fustin}.  Plutarch  is  of  importance 
when  he  mentions  his  sources ;  in  the  same  way  Dionysius  of  Ualicar- 
nassus,  whose  principal  work  on  Demosthenes  is  unfortunately  lost :  of  all 
those  who  haye  juaged  Demosthenes,  he  displays  the  greatest  insight. 
The  biographers  are  uncriticaL  We  are  therefore  without  a  connected 
history ;  instead  of  this,  the  age  stands  before  us  like  a  drama,  in  which 
we  see  historical  personages  acting  with  all  the  clearness  of  living  indi- 
vidualities. We  mid  ourselves  personally  placed  between  the  two  parties. 
Herein  lies  the  extraordinary  charm  of  the  Demosthenic  age ;  hereon,  too, 
is  based  the  difference  in  the  conceptions  formed  of  it ;  for  it  depends  on 
the  personal  attitude  which  we  assume  towards  Demosthenes,  upon  the 
moru  imnression  made  upon  us  by  his  speeches,  upon  the  truthfiilness 
with  whicn  we  credit  him.  All  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
whitewash  .^Sschines  (c£  Francke  on  Stechow  de  vita  JEsch,  in  Neue  Jahrh. 
fur  PhUoLj  xiL)  or  to  prove  the  representation  of  his  character  in  Demos- 
thenes to  be  a  caricature  due  tobpohtical  hatred  (Spengel,  Demosth.  VerOiei- 
digung  de$  Ktmphon^  Munich,  1863),  as  it  appears  to  me,  by  their  want 
of  success  merely  furnish  a  testimony  in  favour  of  Demosthenes.  EquaOy 
unsatisfactoiy  are  the  attempts  to  tack  in  a  midway-course  between  De- 
mosthenes  and  JSschines  (c£  Frohberger  on  0.  Haupt  Leben  des  DemottK 
in  Neue  Jahrb.  fur  PhUoL  1862,  p.  614).  Without  denying  the  character 
of  a  democratic  party-orator  to  belong  to  Demosthenes,  we  shall  yet  be 
justified  in  reg^ffding  his  speeches  as  genuine  sources  of  history, -if  we 
believe  in  the  truthfolness  and  honesty  of  his  mind.  In  this  respect  I 
have  from  full  conviction  followed  the  view  which  was  asserted  by 
Niebuhr.    Since  his  time  science  has  laboured  unwearyingly  to  bring 
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a  port  of  the  Taurian  peninsula,  situate  to  the  south    chap. 
of   PanticapsBum,  on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  which      ^^^' 
leads  from  the  Pontus  into  the  Palus  Mseotis.     These  Dcnww- 
distant  members  of  the  Confederation  were  placed  in  ^^^'^ 
a  difficult  position  after  the  Sicilian  calamity,  inasmuch  moaUune*^ 
as  what  had  hitherto  been  their  protecting  power  was  ^^Tcxix.  i 
no  longer  able  to  take  care  of  them.      There  accord-  ^B.a  883)  t 
ingly  remained  no  course  open  to  them  but  that  of  ^*V^^ 
arriving  at  an  understanding  with    their  neighbours  ^^****^*" 
on  their  own  account,  and  of  attaching  themselves  to 
these  after  such  a  fashion  as  to  leave  their  commercial 
relations  with  Athens  unhurt  and  secured.      Pantica- 
p»um  was  the  centre  of  the  Bosporan  empire,  which 
was  at  that  time  at  the  height  of  prosperity  under 
the  SpartocidflB  (p.  1 28) ;  it  was  upon  friendly  inter- 
cou^e  with  them  that  the  community  of  NymphsBum 
had  to  depend ;  and  an  Athenian  of  the  name  of  Gylon 
was  one  of  those  who  negotiated  the  conclusion  of  an 
intimate  union.     Although  he  had  hereby  in  no  sense 
done  damage  to  the  interests  of  his  native  city,  yet 
his    proceedings   were   regarded   with    disfavour   at 
Athens,  so  that  an  indictment  was  preferred  ae^ainst 
hiH,,  ^d   he  was  sentenced  to  a  Le.      In  fonse- 
quence  he   repaired  anew  to  the  Pontus,  where  he 
met  with  a  most  honourable  reception  at  the  hands 
of  the  princes  there.     A  place  near  Phanagoria,  Cepi 
by  name,  was  bestowed  upon  him  as  a  gift,  and 
he  married  a  native  woman.     From   this  marriage 
sprang  two  daughters,  who,  being  possessed  of  a  con- 
order  into  the  hiatoiy  of  this  age.    I  merelj  mention  the  labours  of  F. 
Bank^  Boeckh,  Winiewski,  Droysen,  Bohneke,  Vomel,  Fnnkhanel,  the 
critical  and  exegetical  labours  on  the  Orators  of  Sauppe,  Westennann, 
Fnmke,  Behdantz  and  others,  and  the  narratives  of  Thirl  wall  and  Grote. 
The  results  of  all  these  labours,  manifoldly  advanced  by  his  own  research, 
are  combined  in  the  work  of  Arnold  Schafer,  Vemosthmes  und  seine  Zeit 
(1856-8),  the  treasure-house  of  all  that  we  know  of  the  Philippic  age,  to 
which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  my  narrative  too  owes  far  more  than  it  is 
possible  to  indicate  by  citations.    Since  the  appearance  of  this  work,  the 
histerioEd  materials  have  not  been  increased  to  any  important  extent ;  but 
I  have  endeavoured  to  turn  to  the  fullest  possible  account  the  gain  which 
is  to  be  obtained  from  the  new  Scholia  to  .^Sschines,  from  inscriptions,  and 
from  coins. 
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iCHAP.  Biderable  dowry,  came  to  Athens  and  wedded  Attic 
^^^'  citizens.  The  one  of  them  married  Demochares  of 
the  deme  Leuconoe ;  the  other,  Cleobule  by  name, 
became  the  wife  of  a  manufacturer  and  merchant  of 
position,  Demosthenes  of  the  deme  Pseania,  who  main- 
tained an  establishment  of  two  large  workshops, 
in  which  arms,  cutlery,  and  furniture  were  produced. 
This  Demosthenes  and  Cleobule  were  the  parents  of 
the  orator,  who  was  bom  at  Athens  three  or  four 
years  after  the  peace  of  Antalcidas. 

These  relations  of  parentage  were,  at  a  later  date, 
when  Demosthenes  the   son  directed  the  politics  of 
Athens,  made  use  of  by  his  adversaries,  in  order  to 
represent  him  as  an  intruder,  devoid  of  any  claim  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  city,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
not  even  a  genuine  Hellene,  but  a  foreigner  aiyl  a 
semi-barbarian.     His  grandfather  on  the  mother's  side 
was  declared  to  have  forfeited  his  rights  as  a  citizen 
by  treason,  his  grandmother  to  be  a  Scythian  woman, 
and  indeed  to  belong  to  the   Nomad   race   of  that 
people.     Doubtless  this  is  an  invidious  conception  mis- 
representiog  the  facts  of  the  case.     Before  his  deadi 
Gylon  had  paid  the  debt  which  he  owed  to  his  native 
city,  nor  could  any  one  of  the  opponents  of  Demos- 
thenes prove  the  existence  of  any  obligation  resting 
upon  Gylon's  family,  or  impugn  on  satisfactory  grounds 
the  rights  of  inheritance  of  his  descendants.      With 
regard  on  the  other  hand  to  the  defect  of  descent,  it 
is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  there  was  more  of  reason 
in  this  objection.     For  in  the  colonies  on  the  Black 
Sea  manifold  family-connexions  were  formed  between 
Hellenes  and  Scythians  (vol.  L   p.  465).      Had  not 
even  a  chieftain  of  the  Scythians,  Scylles,  the  con- 
temporary of  Si  takes,  born  as  the  son  of  an  Ionic 
mother,  been  educated  in  the  Greek   language  and 
writing,  and  become  an  enthusiastic  adherent  of  Greek 
manners  and  customs,  even  receiving  the  civic  fran- 
chise of  Olbia,  where  he  had  a  Greek  housewife  ? 
It  is  true  that  he  was  overthrown  by  his  brother. 
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the  son  of  the  daughter  of  Teres  (p.  8),  the  leader  chap. 
of  the  national  party  ;  but  his  story  shows,  how  the  ^^^' 
influence  of  the  Greek  coast-towns  had  penetrated 
even  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Scythian  nation. 
Doubtless,  therefore,  the  nationalities  had  become 
blended  far  more  fully  in  the  coast-towns  themselves, 
especially  since  the  Thracians,  whose  relations  were 
most  intimate  both  with  the  Scythians  and  with  the 
Hellenes,  promoted  this  amalgamation.  In  general, 
intercourse  with  the  peoples  of  the  north  was  much 
less  repugnant  to  the  Hellenes,  than  €,g,  with  Phoe- 
nicians, Babylonians,  and  Egyptians;  indeed  they 
were  rather  in  a  sense  attracted  to  the  former ;  and  if 
we  call  to  mind  the  Athenians  who  were  blood-rela- 
tions of  Thracian  families,  such  as  Cimon,  Thucydides 
the  historian,  the  philosopher  Antisthenes  (perhaps 
Themistocles  also  should  be  included  in  the  fist),  we 
cannot  avoid  the  observation,  that  it  was  precisely  men 
of  great  mark  who  sprang  from  mixed  marriages  of 
this  description.  Menestheus  too,  the  son  of  Iphicrates 
by  the  Thracian  princess,  and  the  son-in-law  of  Timo- 
theus,  caused  a  sensation  in  Athens  by  his  early  and 
peculiarly  vigorous  and  manly  developement ;  and 
when  he  was  asked  about  his  parents,  he  was  wont  to 
say  that  he  owed  far  more  thanks  to  his  mother  than 
to  his  father ;  for  that  while  the  latter  had  done  his 
utmost  to  make  him  a  Thracian,  she  had  done  her  best 
to  make  him  a  Hellene.  Now  since  the  growing  ex- 
haustion of  the  Attic  civic  communities,  as  we  have 
good  grounds  for  assuming,  connects  itself  with  the 
feet  that  the  majority  of  marriages  were  concluded 
among  the  sons  and  daughters  of  family-circles  akin 
to  one  another,  it  seems  extremely  natural,  that  con- 
nexions formed  with  members  of  other  nations  should 
have  contributed  to  invigorate  the  Greek  families  both 
physically  and  mentally,  and  especially,  in  the  period 
of  the  gradual  decrease  of  national  energy,  to  call  into 
life  powers,  such  as  were  becoming  more  and  more 
rare  in  purely  Hellenic  houses.      Thus  it  may  perhaps 
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be  also  conjectured  with  reference  to  Demosthenes, 
that  the  extraordinary  power  of  tension  characteristic 
of  his  mind  is  connected  with  the  circumstance,  that 
some  of  the  blood  of  the  northern  peoples  flowed  in 
his  veins. 

But  however  this  may  have  been,  we  may  assume 
with  certainty,  that  the  foreign  connexions  of  his  family 
furnished  to  him  an  impulse  of  great  significance. 
His  mother,  whose  birthplace  was  on  the  Pontus, 
could  not  but  at  a  very  early  date  lead  the  spirit  of 
the  boy  beyond  the  circle  of  the  walls  of  his  native 
city,  while  his  father  stood  before  his  eyes  as  the 
image  of  an  efficient  and  worthy  citizen,  of  the  type 
which  had  still  survived  in  the  better  spheres  of  lie 
civic  population.  He  was  capable  of  conducting  an 
extensive  business  with  circumspection  and  with  a 
vigorous  hand,  was  loyally  devoted  to  the  common- 
wealth, and  deemed  it  his  highest  honour  to  fulfil  with 
the  utmost  conscientiousness  all  his  duties  as  a  citizen. 
There  was  no  lack  either  of  means  for  education  or  of 
goodwill  and  rational  direction ;  and  thus  Demos- 
thenes, who  grew  up  at  home  with  a  younger  sister, 
was  doubtless  a  boy  exceptionally  favoured  and 
fortunate.* 

But  this  good   fortune   was  of    brief    endurance. 

*  As  to  the  maternal  descent  of  Demosthenes :  .^Ssch.  iiL  171,  a 
passage  doubtless  based  upon  facts.  That  the  Scythians  were  Moiuzob  ia 
conTincinglj  disputed  by  Miillenhoff  in  the  MoncUsberichte  der  jSerlin, 
AJcadem.f  1866,  p.  549. — Menestheus:  Rehdantz,  Iphicr.  235 £  With 
respect  to  the  mingling  of  blood  in  the  Attic  families,  it  is  worth  pointing 
out  that,  aocordine  to  Bemays  {Dial,  des  Aristot,  134),  Aristotle  too  was 
a  hidf-Greek.  (This  will  probably  also  explain  many  a  peculiarity  of 
diction  in  him.) — Demosthenes  comes  of  age  in  the  summer  of  366, 
towards  the  end  of  OL  ciiL  2,  or  the  beginning  of  01.  ciiL  3.  The  period 
of  guardianship  closes  in  the  tenth  year ;  it  begins  OL  cL  1,  B.C.  376 ; 
Demosthenes  was  then  seven  years  of  aae ;  hence  he  was  bom  about  OL 
zcix.  1,  B.O.  383.  This  calculation,  which  is  based  upon  the  chronoloffy 
of  the  guardianship  and  upon  Vit,  X,  Orat,  845,  is  contradicted  by  tSa 
incidental  statement  in  the  speech  in  Mid.  564,  according  to  which  De- 
mosthenes was  in  the  autumn  of  349  b.g.  thirty-two  years  of  age ;  which 
would  make  the  year  of  his  birth  381  (Dion,  ad  Amm,  L  4)  or  382. 
Schafer  assumes  32  to  be  a  clerical  error  for  34.  The  year  is  not  to  be 
fixed  with  perfect  certainty^  but  it  is  preferable  to  follow  the  former  of 
these  two  calculations. 
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When  Demosthenes  was  seven  years  of  age,  his  father    chap. 
fell  sick  and  died.      He  left  indeed  a  house  in  good       ^^^- 
order  behind  him ;  there  remained  a  property  of   at  The 
least  fourteen  talents  (£3,400   circ),  invested  in  his  9^^^^^- 
own  business  and  in  other  concerns,  the  interest  of  o/.ci.3- 
which  was  far  more   than  sufficient  to   support   his  ciii.  i  (b.c. 
widow  and  children.     Moreover,  the  father  had  most  ^^^"^^^)-  - 
carefully  provided  for  the  management  of  this  pro- 
perty.    The  nearest  friends  of  the  house  had  been 
appointed  guardians,  viz.  Therippides,  and  the  nephews 
of  the  testator,  Aphobus  and  Demophon,  all  of  them 
well-to-do  men,  to  whom  he  had  moreover  providently 
left  special  legacies  on  account  of  their  trouble  ;  finally 
he  had  also  endeavoured  to  make  his  two  above-named 
nephews   so  thoroughly  members  of   his  family  by 
means  of  marriage-engagements,    that  according   to 
his  presumption  they  would  care  for  it  as  for  their 
own. 

But  never  has  the  last  will  of  a  faithful  father  of  a 
family  been  more  vilely  contemned.  For  the  friends 
of  the  house  proved  themselves  its  worst  foes  :  all  the 
advantages  which  the  will  offered  to  them  they  greedily 
appropriated,  without  thinking  of  fulfilling  the  obli- 
gations imposed  on  them  by  its  recognition.  They 
paid  no  attention  to  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
testator,  neglected  and  deprived  of  their  value  the 
manufactory  and  business,  squandered  the  invested 
moneys,  and  instead  of  their  augmenting  the  property 
of  their  wards,  which  an  intelhgent  management 
might  easily  have  doubled,  their  administration  of  it 
was  of  so  unconscientious  a  character,  that  even  the 
capital  was  for  the  most  part  lost.  The  complaints 
of  the  mother,  the  representations  of  honest  friends, 
public  opinion,  which  asserted  itself  in  favour  of  the 
orphans — all  remained  without  effect ;  the  guardians 
appealed  to  the  powers  conferred  upon  them ;  and  it 
was  not  until  after  the  expiration  of  these  powers  that 
they  could  be  called  to  account.  It  was  from  this  side 
that  the  youth,  as  he  grew  towards  manhood,  became 
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CHAP,  acquainted  with  the  world ;  the  first  sensations  which 
"^-  took  hold  of  his  mind  were  those  of  indignation  at 
faithlessness  and  treachery;  and  while  other  boys 
were  joyously  looking  forward  to  the  time,  when, 
having  outgrown  domestic  discipline,  they  might  enjoy 
life,  he  was  filled  by  the  single  idea,  that  he  should  like 
to  be  a  man  and  a  strong  one,  in  order  to  avenge  the 
shame  cast  upon  his  paternal  home,  and  to  chastise 
the  crime  committed  by  ruthless  selfishness  against 
its  children.  Although,  then,  neither  means  nor  op- 
portunities were  wanting  for  intellectual  developement, 
yet  the  unfortunate  condition  of  his  family  afiairs 
entirely  marred  the  joyousness  of  his  youth.  As  a  rule 
he  remained  at  home  with  his  mother,  avoided  the 
sports  of  boyhood,  and  entered  into  none  of  those 
genial  connexions  between  comrades,  such  as  were 
wont  to  be  formed  in  the  palaestrae  and  among  the 
chivalrous  exercises  of  youth ;  he  was  pale  and  slen- 
der,  and  was  mocked  as  a  weakling  by  those  of  his 
own  age.  In  their  eyes  he  seemed  awkward  and 
saturnine ;  he  was  incapable  of  being  merry  at  his 
ease  among  them*.  He  had  in  nis  mind  only  a  single 
object,  upon  which  he  was  intent  with  the  whole 
energy  of  his  intellect ;  viz.  to  obtain  the  requisite 
weapons  for  the  struggle  incumbent  upon  him. 
Demos-  To  the  effect  of  speech  he  was  already  no  stranger. 

t!^^'*^  As  a  boy  he  had  been  present  in  the  judicial  chamber, 
Jr'ii.  3  where  Callistratus  was  subjected  to  an  indictment  of  life 
(b.  c.  366).  and  death  on  the  affair  of  Oropus  (p.  9  7) ;  he  was  witness 
of  the  bitter  wrath  of  the  assembly  against  the  accused, 
and  saw  how  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence  he  changed 
the  opinion  of  the  jury,  and  at  the  close  of  the  pro- 
ceedings was  conducted  home  like  a  victor  amidst 
praise  and  congratulations.  This  experience  was  for 
Demosthenes  an  event  of  enduring  effect;  he  was 
resolved  to  become  an  orator  ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had 
come  of  age,  applied  to  Isaeus  (p.  172),  the  foremost 
master  of  Attic  law,  and  the  advocate  of  the  most 
successful  experience,  particularly  in  questions  of  dis  - 
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puted  inheritances.  After  having  doubtless  already  chap. 
previously  been  connected  with  him,  Demosthenes  now  ^^^' 
claimed  his  services  exclusively  for  himself,  induced 
him  to  come  and  live  in  his  own  house,  and  in  return 
for  a  considerable  fee  (10,000  drachms  =  £377  circ.) 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  training  him ;  so  that, 
although  Isseus  did  not  in  consequence  leave  off  con- 
ducting cases  and  writing  orations,  he  gave  instruc- 
tion in  oratory  to  no  one  else.  It  was  a  close 
personal  relation  into  which  they  entered,  an  intel- 
lectual armed  alliance,  in  order  with  their  united 
strength  to  carry  on  the  contest  of  vengeance,  which 
Demosthenes,  like  the  Heroes  of  ancient  mythology, 
undertook  against  the  desolaters  of  his  paternal 
home. 

This  contest  was  waged  in  a  succession  of  stages.  Opening  of 
The  first  was  the  demand  of  an  account,  and  the  pre-  alal^t  tu 
ferment  of  a  general  complaint  with  reference  to  the  guardians. 
conduct  of  the  guardianship.  Next,  resort  was  had  ^^-  ^^^7- ^ 
to  the  various  ways  of  decision  by  arbitration ;  but 
the  guardians  avoided  all  attempts  at  a  compromise, 
and  refused  to  acknowledge  even  the  decision  of  the 
arbiters  appointed  by  the  State.  There  accordingly 
remained  nothing  but  a  formal  action.  In  the  third 
year  after  he  had  come  of  age,  Demosthenes  handed  in 
his  written  accusation  to  the  First  Archon,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  superintend  the  preliminaries  of  questions 
concerning  the  guardianship ;  and  in  this  indictment 
moved  for  a  penalty  of  ten  talents  (£2,505)  against 
each  of  the  guardians.  The  matter  was  now  fully  set 
in  motion.  Demosthenes,  who  had  right  on  his  side  as 
well  as  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  law,  and 
who,  notwithstanding  his  youthful  age  (twenty  years), 
possessed  all  the  strength  of  character  of  mature 
manhood,  went  on  unshaken,  and  there  was  nothing 
left  for  his  adversaries  but  to  contrive  new  intriofues. 
For  this  purpose  they  took  advantage  of  the  institu- 
tions existing  in  Athens,  the  design  of  which  was  to 
avoid  undue  impositions  and  injustice  in  the  demands 
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CHAP,  of  public  services  from  the  wealthier  citizens  (vol.  iL 
"^-  p.  477).  When  a  citizen  considered  that  an  excessive 
demand  had  been  made  upon  him,  and  that  the  ser- 
vice claimed  from  himself  ought  with  more  justice  to 
have  been  asked  from  someone  else,  he  had  the  right 
of  transferring  the  service  to  this  other  person,  or  of 
calling  upon  him  for  an  exchange  of  property,  under- 
taking to  defray  out  of  the  property  of  the  other  the 
service  in  question, — whether  it  were  the  equipment  of 
a  ship  or  of  a  chorus.  If  in  such  a  transaction  no 
amicable  understanding  was  arrived  at,  he  who  had 
proffered  the  exchange  had  the  right  of  sequestrating 
the  property  of  the  other,  being  at  the  same  time 
obliged  to  hold  his  own  in  readiness  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Hereupon  an  inventory  was  made  within  three 
days  of  the  property  of  either ;  and  on  the  basis  of 
this  inventory  the  judicial  tribunal  finaUy  decided 
which  of  the  two  was  rightfully  called  upon  to  under- 
take the  disputed  service.  This  institution,  which 
owed  its  origin  to  Solon,  was  in  general  calculated 
upon  simple  and  easily  intelligible  conditions  of  pro- 
perty. In  later  times  it  became  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult, and,  instead  of  affording  a  protection  against 
arbitrary  oppression,  was  not  unfrequently  used  as  an 
instrument  of  malicious  intrigue,  admirably  adapted 
for  suddenly  disturbing  fellow-citizens,  whom  it  was 
intended  to  annoy,  in  the  tranquil  possession  of  their 
property,  and  preparing  for  them  the  most  insuffer- 
able vexations. 
Forced  Such  was  also  the  case  in  the  present  instance.    An 

0/ S«wM?   Attic  squadron  was  to  be  despatched  from  the  port,  and 
thmea,       the  contributions  requisite  for  the  purpose  had  been 
01.  civ.  1    imposed  by   the   Board  of  Generals  upon   a   certain 
■  ^'  number  of  trierarchs.     Among  these  was  Thrasylochus, 
the  son  of  Cephisodorus  and  the  brother  of  Midias. 
With  him  the  guardians  entered  into  an  understand- 
ing;   in  consequence  of  which  Thrasylochus,  a  few 
days  before  the  judicial  term  at  which  the  indictment 
concerning  the  guardianship  was  to  be  finally  decided 
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by  sentence,  appeared  in  the  house  of  Demosthenes  chap. 
and  offered  an  exchange  of  properties,  in  case  he  would  ^"- 
not  voluntarily  undertake  the  hierarchy.  The  intrigue 
was  cunningly  enough  devised.  For  Demosthenes 
was  either  to  perform  this  liturgy — ^in  which  case  he 
would  inevitably  complete  the  ruin  of  his  shattered 
finances ;  or,  he  accepted  the  exchange.  In  this  case 
his  property  with  aU  his  claims  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Thrasylochus,  who  could  hereupon,  according  to 
his  agreement,  quash  the  demands  made  upon  the 
guardians  as  well  as  the  entire  lawsuit.  Demosthenes, 
whose  mind  was  wholly  occupied  with  the  suit,  saw 
himself  suddenly  surprised  by  these  wiles  ;  at  first  he 
failed  to  see  through  the  whole  intrigue,  and  agreed  to 
the  exchange  of  property,  because  he  opined  that  in 
spite  of  the  transfer  of  his  property  he  would  be  able 
to  maintain  his  demands  and  to  reserve  his  right  to 
carry  through  the  suit.  But  no  such  reservation  was 
permitted  to  him  ;  whereupon  he  resolved,  in  order  in 
no  case  to  allow  himself  to  be  deluded  out  of  his  suit, 
to  cancel  the  transaction  of  exchange  which  had  been 
commenced,  and  simply  to  undertake  the  expense  of 
the  public  service  forced  upon  him.  Thrasylochus  had 
already  let  it  out  for  twenty  minae  (£81)  to  one  of  the 
speculators,  who  at  Athens  made  a  trade  of  under- 
taking such  public  services  for  others ;  Demosthenes 
paid  the  sum,  and  had  thereby  incurred  the  loss  of 
a  considerable  part  of  his  remaining  capital.* 

Such  struggles  and  sacrifices  were  needed,  before  the 

*  The  difficult  passage,  Dem.  xxviiL  17,  seems  to  me  not  to  have  been 
made  perfectly  clear  even  by  Boeckh,  P.  Ec,  of  A  tK,  vol  ii.  p.  344  [£.  Tr.]. 
Aooording  to  Boeckh  and  rlatner  it  would  be  necessary  to  assume  two 
dcaduao-tai,  the  one  concerning  the  sum  total  of  the  properties  of  the  two 
litigants,  and  another  concerning  the  demands  of  Demosthenes  and  the 
reservation  made  by  him.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  already 
in  the  former  all  the  assets  and  liabilities  must  have  been  entered 
into.  T»v  xP^^^^  inroyv»v  ovr<ov  refers  to  the  despatch  of  the  fleet ;  and 
we  must  assume  that  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  time  no  legal  discus- 
sion took  place,  but  that  Thrasylochus  was  all  the  same  able  to  force 
Demosthenes  into  such  a  position  that  he  undertook  the  trierarchy. 
'AircM^ctcty  probably  only  signifies  the  closing  of  a  house  before  the  begin- 
ning of  dutdiKoaia  on  an  exdiange  of  properties. 
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CHAP,    matter  coiild  be  as  mucli  as  brought  before  the  judges ; 
"^'       and  even  then  it  cost  great  labour,  before  the  end 


Hia  could  be  reached.     The  most  important  documents, 

^7^!"  above  all  his  father's  will  itself,  had  been  made  away 
OL  civ.  1-  with  ;  and  it  was  no  easy  matter  for  Demosthenes  to 
^^-leii^'  furnish  evidence  and  witnesses,  in  order  to  establish 
the  original  amount  of  the  property.  And  yet  he 
succeeded  in  removing  all  doubt  as  to  the  guilt  of  the 
guardians;  he  was  able  to  prove  with  what  results 
the  property  of  other  wards  had  been  managed  in  the 
same  period  of  time,  and  how  he,  who  when  entering 
upon  his  inheritance  had  belonged  to  the  same  pro- 
perty-class as  Timotheus,  the  son  of  Conon,  and  others 
subject  to  the  highest  rate  of  taxation,  would,  had  his 
guardians'  administration  lasted  but  a  few  years  longer, 
have  been  absolutely  reduced  to  beggary.  But  not 
only  did  Demosthenes  claim  for  himself  and  his  sister 
the  compassion  of  the  jury,  not  only  did  he  seek  to 
excite  deep  indignation  at  the  crime  committed  against 
his  dying  father  and  his  house,  but  he  also  pointed 
out  how  much  in  the  public  interest  depended  upon 
preserving  those  civic  properties  upon  which  the  State 
could  reckon,  when  in  a  situation  obliging  it  to  claim 
the  performance  of  more  extensive  services,  which  his 
father  had  invariably  undertaken  with  patriotic  ardour. 
Aphobus  was  the  first  accused.  In  spite  of  all  the 
forensic  tricks  resorted  to  by  himself  and  his  associates, 
he  was  condemned.  The  other  guardians  met  with 
the  same  fate,  or  before  the  decision  consented  to  a 
compromise.  The  damage  inflicted  was,  indeed,  by 
no  means  thus  made  good.  The  adversaries  of  De- 
mosthenes contrived  by  a  variety  of  new  tricks  to 
escape  from  their  obligations ;  fresh  vexatious  law- 
suits were  requisite,  in  order  to  force  them  to  give  up 
pieces  of  land  which  they  kept  back  with  pei^verse 
obstinacy ;  and  in  the  end  Demosthenes  was  obliged 
to  acquiesce  in  the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
paternal  inheritance.  But  in  truth,  from  the  first  his 
main  object  had  been,  not  the  money,  but  to  bring 
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about  the  expiatioh  of  the  wrong,  the  unmasking  of  chap. 
the  ti-eachery,  and  the  restoration  of  the  honour  of  his  ^^^- 
house.  In  this  point  his  victory  was  complete ; 
towards  this  end  he  had  worked  for  years  with  inde- 
fatigable zeal,  while  he  almost  seems  to  have  taken  too 
little  trouble  to  turn  his  victory  to  the  fullest  account. 
Although  therefore  compassion  may  be  felt  for  the 
young  man,  in  that  he  was  forced  to  occupy  six  of 
the  fairest  years  of  life  with  these  vexatious  quarrels, 
yet  it  is  certain  that  he  could  have  gone  through  no 
better  school  for  steeling  his  inner  strength  and  ac- 
quiring an  inflexible  force  of  will.  It  should  be  con- 
sidered what  was  at  that  time  the  condition  of  things 
at  Athens.  It  was  a  quite  uncommon  occurrence  for  a 
man  to  insist  purely  upon  his  rights  and  to  advance 
unswervingly  towards  his  object.  The  usage  was  to 
pursue  none  but  crooked  paths,  and  to  settle  every- 
thing  by  meana  of  compromises,  secret  contrivanci, 
and  mutual  concessions ;  disputed  cases  were  ordi- 
narily brought  to  an  issue  from  any  point  of  view 
except  that  of  simple  justice.  This  explains  the 
unheard-of  audacity  of  the  guardians  ;  and  only  thus 
is  it  possible  to  recognise  the  lofty  spirit  of  Demos- 
thenes, in  whose  eyes  the  struggle  was  a  matter  of 
conscience,  to  which  he  inflexibly  adhered,  a  contest  of 
honour,  in  which  he  fearlessly  exposed  himself  to  per- 
sonal attacks  even  on  the  part  of  his  nearest  relatives. 
In  the  midst  of  these  perils  the  youth  rapidly  matured 
into  a  man.  At  an  imusually  early  period  of  life  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  world  from  its  worst  side  ; 
but  this  failed  to  embitter,  and  still  more  failed  to 
discourage  him.  Environed  by  numerous  and  crafty 
enemies,  he,  a  defenceless  youth,  learnt  to  trust  in 
himself  and  in  a  good  cause ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  in 
the  end  after  all  proved  victorious,  he  in  spite  of  all 
these  dark  experiences  yet  acquired  confidence  in  the 
sound  and  honest  spirit  which  lived  in  the  better  part 
of  the  civic  community, — a  confidence  which  never 
afterwards  deserted  him. 

VOL.  V.  Q 
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At  the  same  time  lie  had  been  obliged  in  this  con- 
test immediately  to  apply  such  knowledge  and  skill  as 
he  had  acquired  by  his  studies  in  the  department 
of  the  advocate's  art;  he  had  thus  converted  these 
acquirements  into  independent  possessions  of  his  own, 
and  could  now  enter  the  arena  of  life  as  a  fully- 
equipped  man.  At  the  same  time  he  was  supported 
by  his  inborn  gifts ;  for  he  naturally  possessed  a  keen 
understanding,  a  lively  and  easily-moved  mind,  and 
an  abundance  of  ideas  which  developed  themselves 
out  of  a  grand  conception  of  life.  But  he  still  lacked 
much  towards  being  a  perfect  orator,  and,  in  order  to 
supply  these  defects,  it  was  stiU  necessary  for  him 
to  give  arduous  proofs  of  his  strength  of  will 

Demosthenes,  in  accordance  with  his  character,  was 
too  prone  to  consider  everything  to  depend  upon  the 
merits  of  a  cause,  and  to  trust  to  its  justice,  so  long 
as  it  was  rightly  treated.  Giving  way  to  this  ten- 
dency, he  neglected  himself  in  externals  which  were 
frequently  decisive  in  the  eyes  of  the  Attic  public; 
and  in  such  matters  he  had  been  least  able  to  learn 
anything  from  Isseua,  who  himself  never  came  forward 
in  public.  Moreover,  the  young  man,  who  after  a  life 
of  retirement  by  his  mothers  side  had  immediately 
plunged  into  the  most  laborious  studies,  notwithstand- 
ing the  firmness  of  his  spirit,  after  all  lacked  proper 
assurance  and  that  becoming  ease  of  manner  which  is 
the  fruit  of  intercourse  with  society ;  there  clung  to 
him  a  certain  shyness  and  clumsiness,  which  contrasted 
very  strongly  with  the  elfrontery  of  ordinary  orators. 
He  was  also  deficient  in  physical  strength.  His 
organs  of  speech  by  no  means  corresponded  to  the 
deep  movements  of  his  mind,  and  the  pathos  of  his 
eloquence  became  ridiculous  when  his  voice  failed  him. 
His  pronunciation  wanted  purity,  his  mouth  was  dis- 
advantageously  formed,  and  his  bearing  was  timid  and 
awkward.  In  his  heart  he  was  firm  and  decided,  for 
He  was  conscious  of  a  lofty  power,  which  he  felt  it  his 
duty   to  turn  to  the  best  account  on  behalf  of  his 
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fellow-citizens,  and  his  mission  stood  with  immoveable  chap. 
fixity  before  him;  he  regarded  liberty  of  speech  as  ^^^' 
still  the  noblest  possession  of  the  Athenians,  and  their 
openness  to  the  power  of  spoken  words  seemed  to  him 
their  best  quality.  But  he  had  to  go  through  the 
severest  struggles,  in  experiencing  a  succession  of 
humiliations,  while  seeing  shallow  babblers  without 
trouble  reap  a  full  harvest  of  applause,  and  in  again 
and  again  coming  to  doubt,  whether  insignificant  cir- 
cumstances would  not  prevent  him  fi:om  ever  reaching 
the  goal  for  which  he  was  striving  with  the  exertion  of 
all  his  strength.  At  the  same  time  he  was  a  solitary 
man,  a  stranger  to  his  fellow-citizens,  and  obliged  to 
rely  entirely  upon  himself 

Fortunately,  some  few  men  were  found  to  encourage 
him  when  he  lost  heart,  and  to  revive  him  by  good 
counsel.  Eunomus  of  Thria  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  recognise  in  him  a  Periclean  force  of  eloquence ; 
others,  such  as  the  actor  Satyrus,  in  a  friendly  spirit 
pointed  out  to  him  the  weak  points  in  his  delivery. 
Thus,  in  spite  of  all  humiliations  and  failures,  he  ever 
again  returned  to  his  task  and  continued  to  labour  at 
his  self-developement  He  strengthened  his  chest  and 
voice,  by  talking  aloud  while  ascending  steep  declivi- 
ties ;  he  set  himself,  however  greatly  it  jarred  upon 
his  natural  inclinations,  to  learn  from  the  artists  of  the 
stage,  in  order  to  acquire  a  dignified  bearing  of  body, 
an  appropriate  play  of  features,  a  correct  accentuation 
and  distribution  of  the  breath;  and  the  numerous 
anecdotes,  to  which  already  at  an  early  date  currency 
was  given,  in  order  to  deride  him  as  an  eccentric 
pedant,  who  aUowed  himself  no  rest  at  night,  and  who 
forced  himself  to  the  utmost  seclusion,  so  as  to  live 
entirely  for  his  studies,  at  all  events  prove  that  the 
iron  strength  of  will  with  which  Demosthenes  pursued 
his  end,  created  astonishment  among  his  fellow- 
citizens.  They  regarded  him  as  a  man  made  of  quite 
different  stuff"  from  the  other  folk  who  in  the  times  of 
Eubulus  filled  the  market-place  of  Athens. 

Q  2 
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CHAP.        As  to  the  character  of  his  speeches,  he  revealed  the 

"^'       master  to  whom  he  had  at  so  early  an  age  and  under 

uu  reia-    circumstanccs  of  such  intimacy  attached  himself.     The 

^^SepreBeni,  i^^rv^us  simplicity  of  expression,  the  keen  conduct  of 

'  an  argument,  the  brief  queries  which  interrupt  and 

animate  a  speech, — these  and  other  peculiarities  he 

had  acquired  from  his  teacher ;  indeed,  in  the  orations 

concerning   the   guardianship   we  find   Demosthenes 

verbally  reproducing  certain  turns  and  even  passages 

of  greater  length  from  Iseeus,  which  is  explained  by 

the  circumstance  that  in  the  course  of  his  training  he 

had  got  by  heart  orations  of  his  master's. 

But  he  was  not  merely  a  pupil  of  Isaeua  It  will  be 
remembered  that  from  Callistratus  too,  and  doubtless 
not  only  by  a  single  hearing,  he  had  received  an  im- 
pression for  life.  So  ardent  a  spirit  as  his  could  not 
remain  untouched  by  the  performances  of  the  oratory 
of  the  times  ;  indeed,  if  he  was  desirous  of  controlling 
the  minds  of  his  contemporaries,  it  was  indispensable 
for  him  to  familiarise  himself  with  all  the  intellectual 
currents  of  the  age.  Accordingly  he  is  likewise  stated 
not  to  have  left  unnoticed  the  orations  of  the  Sophists, 
e.g.  those  of  Polycrates  (p.  140).  But  most  especially, 
a  significance  could  not  but  attach  for  him  to  the 
efforts  of  Isocrates,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  was  not 
only  the  most  celebrated  rhetor  of  his  age,  but  also  the 
centre  of  an  influential  circle,  which  had  a  very  decided 
political  tendency  of  its  own.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  there  prevailed  between  Isocrates  and  De- 
mosthenes as  deep  a  contrast  as  it  Avould  be  possible 
to  conceive  of  between  two  contemporary  orators. 
The  one  timidly  retreated  from  the  public  gaze,  and 
only  felt  at  his  ease  when  surrounded  by  friends  and 
pupils  who  admiringly  looked  up  to  him  ;  the  other 
boldly  faced  every  peril,  and  courted  the  struggle  in 
which  he  might  stake  his  life  in  the  cause  of  his  con- 
viction. Demosthenes  was  able  to  acknowledge  the 
sterly  skill  in  Isocrates,  and  zealously  followed  him 
he   neat  elaboration,    rhythmical    grouping  and 
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rounding-off  of  his  sentences.  But  what  in  the  eyes  chap. 
of  the  rhetorical  artist  was  the  main  thing,  with  De-  ^^^' 
mosthenes  subordinated  itself  to  higher  considerations ; 
the  cold  smoothness  of  the  Isocratic  periods  could  not 
accord  with  his  fiery  spirit ;  and  however  finely  his 
ear  was  trained,  yet  he  could  not  consent  to  bind  him- 
self down  to  external  laws  of  euphony  (p.  169),  such 
as  had  been  established  in  the  school  of  the  rhetor ;  at 
all  events  in  his  forensic  speeches  he  was  not  painfully 
anxious  to  avoid  the  hiatus*  Moreover,  already  on 
the  occasion  of  the  first  contest  which  Demosthenes 
had  to  wage,  Isocrates  was  on  the  enemy's  side ;  for 
he  was  the  tutor  of  Aphobus'  brother-in-law  Onetor, 
of  whom  he  expressly  boasts  as  his  pupil. 

The  other  circle,  which  at  that  time  was  an  intel- 
lectual power  at  Athens,  was  that  of  the  followers  of 
Plato.  Towards  them,  too,  Demosthenes  stood  in  an 
attitude  of  direct  opposition  ;  for  he  could  not  but  be 
averse  from  any  philosophy  which  estranged  man 
from  his  civic  duties,  and  removed  him  from  the 
sphere  of  practical  eflSciency  into  the  realms  of  ideas. 
He  was  therefore  more  attracted  towards  the  Megaric 
school,  because  its  members  prepared  the  mind  by 
dialectical  exercises  for  the  tasks  of  public  life ;  and 
Eubulides  (p.  142),  with  whom  he  felt  connected  in 
poUtical  tendencies  also,  is  mentioned  among  the  men 
who  advanced  Demosthenes  in  his  developement. 
At  the  same  time  nteither  can  the  labours  of  Plato 
have  passed  him  by  without  leaving  their  traces. 
Plato's  Socratic  dialogues  could  not  fail  to  make  the 
most  animating  impression  upon  all  who  devoted 
themselves  to  acquiring  an  artistic  command  over  the 
language,  or  to  stimulate  them  to  follow  with  ardour 
in  the  same  direction.  And  in  the  innermost  tendency 
of  mind  there  undeniably  likewise  existed  a  deep  con- 
nexion, in  spite  of  the  great  contrast,  between  these 
two  Athenians.      For  both  possessed   an  invincible 

*  The  hialiu  in  Demosthenes  :  Schafer,  iii.',  317.    Of  very  rare  occur 
rence  only  in  the  speeches  on  aflfdirs  of  State. 
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CHjlF.  &ith  in  the  moral  forces  io  the  life  of  man ;  both 
^^^  made  it  the  task  of  their  life  to  assert  these,  and  not 
in  the  individual  only,  but  in  the  whole  community ; 
but  the  one  desired  by  means  of  the  divine  ideas  to 
create  a  new  State-commonwealth,  while  the  other 
wished  to  elevate  the  existing  State  to  the  height  at 
which  it  might  correspond  to  the  idea  of  a  true  civic 
State. 
«%^A^  Demosthenes,    however,    not    only    drew    mental 

^9*^^  nourishment  from  that  which  was  offered  by  the 
present,  but  also  possessed  himself  of  that  which  waa 
great  and  typical  in  preceding  ages;  nor  could  a 
patriotic  Athenian  have  done  otherwise.  He  reveren- 
tially contemplated  the  monuments  of  art,  the  dedi- 
catory gifts,  the  statues  of  citizens  of  desert,  the 
documents  in  stone,  the  memorials  of  victory,  which, 
he  declared,  were  set  up,  not  in  order  to  be  idly  gazed 
upon,  but  in  order  to  stimulate  to  imitation  of  their 
authors.  He  closely  studied  the  ideas  of  Solon,  in 
whose  sayings  and  laws  he  found  the  moral  mission  of 
the  Attic  state  most  perfectly  expressed  :  he  drew 
st«ngtk  ftom  reeallkl  the  ^.t  W  of  hi,  ..tive 
city,  and  already  for  this  reason  loved  Thucydides 
more  than  any  other  author ;  to  him  he  felt  inwardly 
akin ;  the  work  of  Thucydides  was  to  him,  so  to  speak, 
the  canonical  book  of  the  Attic  spirit ;  he  is  said  to 
have  copied  it  out  eight  times  with  his  own  hand,  and 
to  have  known  the  greater  part  of  it  by  heart. 

Thus  the  intellectual  being  of  Demosthenes  is  rooted 
in  the  best  elements  which  native  tradition  had  to 
offer;   and  by  appropriating  these  to  itself  in  a  life- 
like way,  his  mind,  in  which  there  was  by  nature  a 
want  of  elasticity  and  receptivity,  became  flexible  and 
many-sided;  he  thus  gradually  acquired  for  himself 
the  full  facility   of  motion  belonging  to   the  Attic 
cliaracter.     Hence  the  variety  of  expression,  in  which 
masses  all  his  predecessors,   the   difference  of 
,  according  as  he  treats  of  public  or  of  private 
and  the  abundance  of  changes  of  style  in  his 
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orations.     In  them  we  find  the  sharpness  and  severity    chap. 
of  the  old  style,  the  sententious  brevity,  such  as  from       *''• 
the  lips  of  a  Pericles  mightily  moved  the  minds  of 
men,  and  such  as  still  finds  an  echo  in  Thucydides ; 
but  Demosthenes'  form  of  expression  never  lacks  trans- 
parency or  ease ;  on  the  contrary,  where  it  suits  the 
subject,  he  passes  into  the  light  flow  of  the  eloquence 
of  Lysias.     But  he  is  everywhere  more  full  of  vigour 
than  the  latter,  he  always  marches  in  his  panoply, 
equipped  with  the  ready  logic  of  the  Megaric  school. 
He  has  the  dignity  and  sonorousness  of  Isocrates,  but 
at   the   same   time   an  infinitely   greater  variety  of 
movement ;  he  is  fresh,  warm  and  dramatically  ani- 
mated   like    Plato,    but,   as   befits   an   orator,   more 
measured  and  severe.    Thus  in  full  truth  the  eloquence 
of  Demosthenes  is  sustained   and  nourished  by  the 
rich  culture  of  his  native  city  ;  it  is  the  acme  and  per- 
fection of  all  that  had  preceded  him,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  by  no  means  forfeited  his  peculiar  character- 
istics.    For  his  talents,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  HUorigi- 
not  easily  and  lightly  developed  themselves  by  fol-  ^^^^y- 
lowing  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  the  age ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  opposed  to  all  the  tendencies  of  the 
present,  to  rhetoric,  to  sophistry  and  philosophy,  and 
similarly  to  the  great  world  and  to  the  political  senti- 
ments which  dominated  over  the  citizens  in  the  times 
of  Eubulus.     It  was  in   solitary   struggles  that  he 
laboured  and  strove  to  form  himself,  and  it  was  thus 
that  he  impressed  upon  his  developement  the  perfect 
stamp  of  his  own  individuality.     The  weight  of  the 
seriousness  of  his  life  is  impressed  upon  his  eloquence  ; 
hence  his  aversion  from  all  phrase-making  and  from 
rhetorical  verbiage.     His  style  is  short  and  condensed ; 
he  adheres  strictly  to  the  subject,  seeking  to  seize  it 
in  the  most  thorough  way  possible  from  every  side, 
and  to  cut  off  by  anticipation  all  possible  objections. 
With  this  mastery  over  the  dialectical  art  are  com- 
bined a  force  of  moral  conviction  and  a  passionate 
hatred  of  all  that  is  base,  an  inflexible  courage  and  a 
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fervent  love  for  his  native  city,  so  that  thus  the  art  of 
the  orator  becomes  the  expression  of  the  entire  man. 
In  him,  character  and  eloquence,  word  and  deed,  were 
one;  and  after  he  had  developed  the  rich  gifts 
bestowed  upon  him  by  nature,  with  the  fidelity  and 
persistency  which  are  the  tokens  of  true  genius,  after 
he  had  possessed  himself  of  all  the  impulses  Uy  be 
derived  from  rhetoric,  from  philosophy  and  from 
dramatic  art,  he  finally  bestowed  the  supreme  conse- 
cration upon  his  art,  by  allowing  no  vanity  or  selfish- 
ness to  beset  it,  so  that,  sustained  by  the  nobility  of  a 
pure  spirit,  it  became  the  organ  of  a  mind  filled  with 
enthusiasm  for  the  loftiest  ends.* 

That  which  Demosthenes  had  acquired  by  solitary 
study  as  well  as  by  intercourse  with  remarkable  men, 
was  brought  to  perfection  by  the  tasks  of  practical 
life.  His  art  was  first  applied  by  him  as  an  advocate. 
It  was  in  this  capacity  that  he  derived  most  benefit 
from  the  schooling  through  which  he  had  passed  under 
Isseus,  above  all  from  the  thorough  knowledge  of  civic 
law  which  he  had  acquired.  It  is  true  that  the  pro- 
fession adopted  by  him  enjoyed  no  very  high  repute 
among  the  Athenians,  although  in  general  they  by  no 
means  took  rigorous  views  of  morality;  the  word 
"  logographos  "  (writer  of  forensic  speeches)  was  now 
employed  as  a  term  of  abuse,  because  in  no  kind  of 
business  was  more  dishonesty  wont  to  occur  than  in 
this ;  and  thus  the  activity  of  Demosthenes  himself 
as  an  advocate  was  in  every  way  taken  advantage 
of  by  his  enemies,  in  order  to  impugn  liis  good 
name  and  to  cast  suspicions  upon  his  character,  t 
There  is,  however,  no  reason  for  assuming  Demos- 
thenes to  have  trodden  this  slippery  path  otherwise 
than  with  the  most  absolute  regard  for  honour.  For 
assuredly  no  one  will  blame  him  for  having  availed 

*  Dionysius,  irrpc  rii^  XnrriiC7r  A.  dctvoriTror,  on  Demosthenes  as  the 
orator  iKho  united  all  previoos  stages  and  species.  C£  Blass,  Orieth. 
Bfredtsamkeii,  1865,  p.  180. 

f  Aoyoypa0o(,  aj».  FL  FJ^csdr.  257  (from  Ardunus  according  to  Sauppe); 
""■^m.  xix.  246. 
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himself  of  his  labours  in  this  field,  in  order  to  regu-  chap. 
late  his  shattered  fortune,  to  provide  for  his  mother  and  ^^^' 
sister,  and  to  found  a  domestic  establishment  for  him- 
self. He  rather  proved  himself  an  Athenian  of  the 
aucient  stamp  by  the  very  fact  that  he  was  a  good 
economist  at  home ;  and  the  same  demand  he  neces- 
sarily made  upon  every  citizen  for  the  sake  of  the 
commonwealth.     He  was  convinced  that  the  welfare 

• 

of  the  State  rested  upon  the  well-to-do  civic  families ; 
it  was  in  them  that  he  found  patriotic  sentiments 
surviving ;  and  for  this  reason  he,  as  a  member  of  the 
upper  class  of  citizens,  was  animated  by  a  proud  self- 
consciousness  as  towards  all  adventurers  and  dubious 
upstarts.  At  the  same  time  he  sufficiently  proved  by 
his  whole  course  of  conduct,  that  it  was  not  his  own 
comfort  which  he  had  in  view,  when  decently  pro- 
viding for  an  augmentation  of  his  property,  but  the 
honour  of  his  house  and  the  advantage  of  the  State. 
It  amounted  to  a  triumph  for  him,  that  already  in  01. 
cv.  2  (b.c.  359)  he  could  undertake  a  trierarchy  by 
virtue  of  his  own  property,  and  on  this  occasion  prove 
himself  to  be,  like  his  father,  a  man  who  did  more  than 
ids  mere  duty.* 

The  lawsuits,  in  which  he  supported  with  his 
counsel  and  his  art  fellow-citizens  in  difficulties,  in- 
troduced him  to  greater  intimacy  with  all  conditions 
of  society.  He  had  opportunities  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  forces  of  party-feeling  and  love  of 
lucre  which  were  destroying  the  peace  of  the  com- 
munity ;  he  observed  how  the  diflference  between  rich 
and  poor  was  becoming  more  and  more  broadly 
marked  ;  the  wealthy  citizens  erected  mansions  which 
surpassed  the  public  edifices  in  beauty,  and  bought  up 
lands  of  great  extent,  while  the  poorer  classes  fell  into 
relations  of  dependency,  and  lost  all  inclination  for 
husbandry  and  for  activity  on  their  own  account. 
These  social  evils  were  closely  connected  with  the 
political  state   of  things ;   for  while,  as  the  apathy 

*  Trierarchy  andcr  Cephiflodotus,  cf.  p.  104,  Note, 
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CHAP,    of  the  multitude  grew,  the  members  of  a  party  joined 
^^^'       hands  and  took  possession  of  the  conduct  of  public 


affairs,  they  turned  to  every  possible  account  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  position,  became  wealthy  and  arro- 
gant^ and  abused  their  power.  Accordingly,  neither 
was  Demosthenes  able  to  derive  lasting  satisfaction 
from  hiB  practice  as  an  advocate.  His  spirit  de- 
manded  a  wider  sphere  of  action  ;  it  behoved  him  to 
penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  the  evils  of  public 
life,  and  freely  to  oppose  himself  to  the  abuses  of 
the  administration.* 
Speeches  The  first  opportunity  presented  itself  to  him,  when 
^^^^^^  in  the  summer  of  01.  cvi.  1  (b.c.  356)  Androtion 
agcumd  brought  forward  a  motion,  to  honour  the  Council 
Androtum  ^i^ich  was  quitting  office  with  a  crown.  The  orator 
Androtion  (p.  1 76)  was  one  of  the  partisans  of  Aris- 
tophon,  who  formed  a  close  group  of  persons  regard- 
ing public  affairs  as  their  private  domain,  glorying 
before  the  people  in  their  busy  life  as  statesmen, 
proposing  motions  upon  motions,  contriving  to 
escape  from  the  rendering  of  any  account,  and  in 
many  ways  abusing  the  influence  which  they  thus 
acquired  to  the  damage  of  the  State.  Androtion's 
motion  on  the  present  occasion  was  not  of  much 
significance ;  but  the  object  of  the  opposition  offered 
to  it  was  to  let  it  be  seen  that  the  men  at  the  helm 
of  affairs  were  not  at  liberty  to  manage  everything 
according  to  their  liking,  and  that  there  still  existed 
citizens  who  paid  vigilant  attention  to  the  laws  of  the 
State,  Now,  the  motion  proposed  to  the  civic  assembly 
was  out  of  order,  because  it  had  not  been  preceded  by 
a  decree  of  the  Council,  and  because  the  Council  had 
by  no  means  acted  up  to  its  obligations,  more  especially 
with  reference  to  the  fleet  (vol.  ii.  p.  214),  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  be  lawfully  entitled  to  the  honour  proposed. 
Accordingly,  Euctemon  and  Diodorus  came  forward 
^ainst  Androtion,  and  Demosthenes  composed  for 

ftioh  and  poor :  Dem.  xiiL  30 ;  cf.  Freese,  ParUikanipf  dor  Beichm 
Irmen,  75.  . 
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Diodorus  the  speech,  in  which  the  illegality  of  the  chap. 
motion  was  demonstrated  He  disregarded  the  fact,  ^"' 
that  the  two  accusers  had  been  irritated  by  personal 
acts  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  Androtion ;  he  had 
nothing  but  the  State  in  view,  and  in  the  public 
interest  seized  upon  this  opportunity,  so  as  to  bring 
to  light  the  unconscientious  intrigues  which  the  mover, 
trusting  in  his  powerful  connexions,  permitted  to 
himself.* 

Before  this  year  was  at  an  end  (01.  cvi.  2;  B.c.  355-4),  avd 
Demosthenes  came  forward  in  a  second  case,  and  this  -^i'^*"**- 
time  in  his  own  person.     The  object  was  to  resist  the  ^t^rui), 
financial  law,   proposed   in   the    preceding    year   by 
Leptines,   a  well-known  popular  orator, — one  of  the 
many  laws  designed  to  open   new  resources  for  the 
exhausted  pubhc  exchequer,  without  inconveniencing 
the   citizens.     Leptines   had  pursued   the   course    of 
proposing  that  all  relief  from  public  services  for  the 
state-festivals  should  be  abolished ;  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  the  honorary  rights  conferred  upon  the 
descendants  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  all  favours 
of  this  description  were  to  cease,  and  no  privileges  of 
the  kind  were  in  future  to  be  granted,  either  to  citizens 
or  to  resident  aliens. 

The  law  had  been  urged  on  with  great  haste,  and 
had  been  adopted  without  the  constitutional  formali- 
ties being  observed ;  it  was  a  popular  law,  because  it 
promised  in  a  genuinely  democratic  spirit  to  remove 
unjust  inequalities,  to  diminish  the  civic  burdens,  and 
to  assure  the  splendour  of  the  public  festivals ;  accord- 
ingly Leptines  had  succeeded  in  fortunately  escaping 
the  first  attacks  during  the  year  in  which  he  was  as 
mover  responsible  for  his  law.  But  in  the  following 
year  Apsephion  and  Ctesippus,  the  son  of  Chabrias, 
came  forward  against  the  law  of  Leptines,  and  proposed 
an  amended  draft  of  an  act,  the  contents  of  which 
designed  to  subject  one  and  all  of  the  privileges  con- 
ferred by  the  State  to  a  careful  control,  to  abolish  those 

*  Androtion  :  (cf.  Note  to  p.  176)  Schafer,  i.  316|  uq^. 
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CHAP,  which  were  without  a  legal  foundation,  or  which  had 
'"•  been  procured  by  unworthy  proceedings,  and  for  the 
future  to  prevent  all  abuses.  Ctesippua  had  Demos- 
thenes for  his  champioD,  who  with  victorious  eloquence 
proved  the  objeGtioDable  character  of  the  law  of 
Leptines.  It  was  virtually  quite  useless  to  the  State ; 
and  its  very  dubious  advantages  stood  in  no  proportion 
to  the  damage  which  the  State  must  suffer  by  the  loss 
of  honour  and  confidence  which  it  would  incur  by 
offending  and  disgracing  its  benefactors.  Athens  ought 
never  to  be  false  to  her  ancient  principle,  of  joyfiUly 
honouring  and  liberally  rewarding  all  desert* 

The  following  year  bi-ought  him  once  more  into 
conflict  with  Androtion  and  his  associates,  whom  a 
law  originating  in  their  own  party  had  placed  in  a 
situation  of  great  embarrassment  Aristophon  had  pro- 
posed the  institution  of  an  extraordinary  commission, 
whose  task  it  was  to  be  to  investigate  aW  outstanding 
demands  of  the  public  exchequer,  and  to  find  out  aU 
its  solvent  debtors.  Of  this,  advantage  waa  taken  by 
the  cunning  Euctemon,  who  gave  information  that  the 
the  vessel  in  which  immediately  after  the  close  of  the 
Social  War  Androtion  had  sailed  in  the  company  of 
others  as  envoy  to  Maussollus,  bad  on  the  way  cap- 
'  turcd  an  Eg}'ptian  merchantman  ;  that  the  latter  had 
been  condemned  as  a  prize  of  war ;  but  that  the  legal 
duty  had  never  been  paid  on  account  of  it  to  the 
public  treasury.  The  facts  were  found  to  be  as  he 
had  stated ;  and  since  Androtion  and  his  associates 
had  acknowledged  their  ownership  of  the  prize-money, 
they  were  forced  either  to  pay  down  immediately  the 
sum,  which  had  in  the  meantime  swollen  to  double 

*  Th*  motion  of  L«ptmea  was  dealt  with  anconstitntionallf  :  Dem.  xz. 

tt4  (probably  it  na  immediatet?  brought  before  the  ciric  aMeroblj).     The 

limlli  I'T  Rnthippua  and  the  withdrawal  of  hia  associates  put  an  end  to  the 

irii!    v.!    :  I  iriit  ;  hence  the  second  indictment,  wpoi  ^nrrirrfw.   Tbe  follow- 

wrri'  tbe  HCtiuil  terms  of  the  law  of  Iieptinea,  acoording to  Fonkhanel, 

'>tAr6.   lt<66,   p>   659:    irtts  &>  ol  wXawrufranK  Xfirai'ffyvcrt,  fti^Sna 

1  t'»ui  arff*  riir  woXtiw  (Ufn  rur  loimXwi'  (iijrt  rat  CtrMC  tcX^r  TWr 

Ai>|i«A>av  ml  'Jiptarvfirvrot  fiqU  tA  Xoflro*  (Cttfot.     Bat  cl  Sau[^, 
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the  original  amount,  or  to  submit  to  arrest  as  lagging    chap. 
debtors  of  the  State.  "i- 


In  this  difficulty  they  resorted  to  a  desperate  expe-  Jknum- 
dient.  They  interested  Timocrates  on  their  behalf,  '*'^ 
a  popular  orator  of  evil  repute  on  account  of  dishonest  Timocmut 
doings ;  they  contrived  in  the  first  assembly  of  oi.  cvi  4 
the  new  year  (01.  cvi  4)  to  induce  the  civic  com-  ^""^^^^ 
munity  to  summon  a  legislative  commission  for  the 
next  day,  the  twelfth  of  Hecatombaeon,  while,  in  order 
to  make  the  matter  appear  extremely  urgent  and 
important,  the  rumour  was  spread,  that  the  question 
to  be  discussed  was  the  obtaining  of  pecuniary  means, 
in  particular  for  the  expenses  of  the  approaching 
Panathenaea.  But  instead  of  this,  Timocrates  suddenly 
came  forward  with  a  proposition,  containing  an  essential 
change  in  the  existing  legislation  with  regard  to  the 
public  debtors,  to  whom  it  was  in  future  to  be  per- 
mitted to  free  themselves  fi-om  personal  arrest  up 
to  the  end  of  the  year  by  bringing  forward  others  as 
securities.  The  audacious  scheme  succeeded ;  the  law 
was  adopted ;  and  the  immediate  danger  threatening 
Androtion  seemed  to  have  been  happily  averted.  But 
Euctemon  and  Diodorus,  the  im wearying  adversaries  of 
Androtion,  instead  of  abandoning  their  case,  indicted 
the  mover  for  illegality ;  and  Demosthenes  composed 
the  speech  of  accusation  for  Diodorus.  All  the  in- 
formalities of  the  law  were  laid  bare,  in  particular  the 
neglect  of  the  terms  of  time  and  of  the  preliminaries 
imposed  by  statute,  the  fake  and  delusive  pretences 
by  which  the  motion  had  been  prefaced,  and  its  con- 
flict with  previous  laws  of  the  State ;  next  was  de- 
monstrated the  danger  to  the  public  credit  involved 
in  such  a  law  as  this  :  and  finally  it  was  shown,  how 
this  law,  which  was  so  utterly  informal,  and  fraught 
with  peril  for  the  State,  had  originated  by  no  means  in 
ignorance  or  want  of  intelligence,  but  in  evil  inten- 
tions ;  for  evil  it  was  to  be  called,  when  laws  were 
proposed  in  order  to  help  bad  men  out  of  a  difficulty, 
and  unjust  and  criminal,  when  in  the  case  of  certain 
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CHAP,    public  debtors,  such  as  the  farmers  of  duties,  the  old 
"^-       penalties  were  aUowed  to  remain  in  their  full  rigour. 


tpueka. 


while  in  the  case  of  others, — and  these  others  men 
who  had  fraudulently  retained  public  moneys, — ^the 
legal  punishment,  and  thereby  at  the  same  time  the 
security  of  the  State,  were  diminished ;  and  when, 
finally,  a  retrospective  force  was  attached  to  such 
laws,  in  order  that  they  might  be  immediately  made 
use  of  for  selfish  party-purposes. 
j^^tWcoZ  On  this  occasion  Demosthenes  is  no  longer  the 
of  hu  pupil  of  Isaeus,  the  advocate  learned  in  the  law  and 
forenMc  ^^  Confidential  counsel  of  individual  fellow-citizens  ; 
but  he  comes  forward  as  a  public  personage,  as  a  man 
who  viewed  his  duties  as  a  citizen  of  the  State  in  a 
serious  spirit,  such  as  had  long  since  fallen  out  of  use 
at  Athens.  In  the  Attic  free  commonwealth  it  was  in 
truth  the  mission  of  every  citizen,  to  exercise  a  control 
over  public  life,  and  to  see,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  that  no 
unwarrantable  act  was  allowed  to  go  without  its  pun- 
ishment This  end  was  served  by  the  indictment  for 
illegality;  and  it  was  this  which  Demosthenes  took 
into  his  hands  like  a  sharp  sword,  in  order  to  wield  it 
without  consideration  of  persons  against  every  enemy 
of  the  Eight.  At  the  same  time  he  had  in  view  not 
the  letter  of  the  laws,  but  their  spirit,  which  had  been 
impressed  upon  them  by  the  wisdom  of  bygone  genera- 
tions. Conceived  of  in  the  sense  of  these,  the  laws 
were  to  be  held  in  honour,  because  with  them  the  good 
name  of  the  city  was  indissolubly  connected ;  they 
were  to  be  defended  as  the  most  sacred  jewel  of  the 
State  against  all  arbitrary  perversions  and  misrepre- 
sentations.  For  this  reason  we  find  Demosthenes 
contending  with  inflexible  wrath  against  those  venal 
creatures,  who,  like  Timocrates,  delude  the  people  by 
making  laws  on  behalf  of  their  own  friends  ;  he  tears 
the  mask  off  those  men  who  by  reason  of  their  busy 
officiousness  wish  to  be  accounted  patriots  of  merit, 
and  who  force  an  entrance  into  all  the  commissions  ; 
he   refuses  to  permit  impure  hands,   like   those   of 
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Androtion,  to  concern  themselves  with  the  afiairs  of    chap. 
the  community.*  ^^^' 

Thus,  then,  Demosthenes,  starting  from  domestic 
and  personal  matters,  had  entered  into  wider  and  wider 
spheres  of  activity,  first  as  an  advocate  in  private  suits, 
then  as  a  legal  counsel  in  matters  of  public  business^ 
and  even  in  the  latter  capacity  at  first  only  writing 
speeches  for  others,  but  afterwards  taking  the  fuU 
responsibility  by  appearing  in  his  own  person.  Simul- 
taneously he  steadily  advanced  his  activity  to  higher 
and  higher  points  of  view,  since  all  personal  relations  at 
the  bottom  of  questions  in  dispute  fell  into  the  back- 
ground, so  soon  as  Demosthenes  took  these  questions 
in  hand.  It  was  herein  that  he  so  essentially  distin- 
guished himself  from  the  orators  who  had  preceded  him, 
who  like  him  combated  the  abuses  and  the  slackness 
prevalent  among  the  Athenians,  as  did  the  fiery  Aristo- 
phon,  but  who  always  had  the  particular  case  only  in 
view.  Thus,  e,g.^  aft«r  the  mishap  at  Peparethus  (p.  99) 
all  the  trierarchs  who  had  caused  their  services  to  be 
performed  by  substitutes,  were,  as  if  they  alone  had 
caused  the  calamity,  indicted  by  Aristophon  with 
unmeasured  ire  as  traitors,  a  charge  on  life  and  death 
being  preferred  against  them.  Demosthenes  every- 
where had  the  whole  in  view ;  he  invariably  penetrated 
to  the  root  of  the  evil ;  he  knew  how  to  elevate  every 
question  concerning  a  point  of  legislation  in  the  domain 
of  the  laws  of  debt,  of  privileges,  &c.,  to  the  height  of 
one  involving  the  vital  interests  of  civil  society,  and  to 
give  to  it  an  ethico-political  significance.  Thus,  then, 
he  had  already  with  his  forensic  entered  the  sphere  of 
public  speeches ;  and  a  year  after  he  had  spoken  against 
Leptines,  he  now  also  for  the  first  time  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  hearing  as  a  popular  orator.  Herewith 
begins  his  participation  in  the  direction  of  the  com- 
mimity  and  of  its  public  affairs,  t 

*  Timocrates  already  on  a  previona  occaaion  assisted  Androtion  in  a 
commission  for  the  levying  of  an  outstanding  property-tax:  Boeckh, 
PM.  Ee,  of  Ath.  vol.  i.  p.  212  [Eng.  Tr  1. 

t  ArLstophon  after  the  discomfiture  ui  jPeparethus:  [Dem.]  li.  8. 
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Athens  stood  in  greater  need  than  ever  of  a  leader. 
When  sammoned  <Hice  more  by  the  death  of  Epami- 
nondas.  which  occurred  abont  the  time  of  Demostheoes' 
Larsoits  gainst  his  goardians,  to  play  a  more 
impMtant  part  in  Greece,  she  had  shown  herself 
incapable  of  respoodiug  to  the  call  During  the 
whole  period  in  which  Aristophon  was  the  leader  of 
the  citizens  (p.  101  $tq.)  the  power  of  the  State  had 
retiogresaed.  After  an  inglorious  feud,  Athens  had 
concluded  the  most  shameful  of  pacifications,  and  bad 
at  the  same  time  lost  her  best  geaerals  (p.  113). 
Eubulus  assumed  the  leadership  among  the  citizens  ; 
but  this  failed  to  secure  to  them  a  firm  guidance  ;  there 
existed  amoog  them  no  man  eminent  above  the  rest  by 
his  character,  no  regularly  disciplined  party,  openly 
and  h<mestly  pursuing  a  definite  line  of  policy.  The 
Athenians  lived  ou  thoughtlessly,  or  swayed  in  their 
conduct  by  changing  phases  of  feeling,  although  the 
^tuation  of  affairs  was  an  extremely  serious  one.  The 
Phocian  War  threatened  to  extend  its  limits  further 
and  further;  Philip  was  since  the  conquest  of 
Amphipolis  actually  at  war  with  Athens  (p.  131); 
Mau^oUus  was  spreading  out  his  dominion  over  the 
islands,  and  in  his  rear  there  rose  menaciDgly  the 
Per^an  empire,  which  since  the  accession  to  the  throne 
of  the  third  Artaxerxes,  called  Ochus  (01.  civ.  2, 
B.0,  3t>'J>,  sought  to  recover  its  ancient  position  of 
power  in  the  Mediterranean.  Ochus  was  an  enter- 
prising prince,  surrounded  by  energetic  generals  and 
Greek  mercenary  troops  ;  the  support  which  his  satraps 
who  had  revolted  against  him  had  received  from 
Atlieus  (p.  112}  had  aroused  in  him  the  utmost  wrath  ; 
and.  although  in  consequeoce  of  his  threats  the 
AtlieniiUis  had  abased  themselves  so  deeply,  yet  the 
r  '  :'■!?  of  illwill  continued  even  after  the  termination 
mI  I  ,e  Social  War.  In  the  interior  of  the  empire 
-  ■■  iisive  armaments  were  in  progress  ;  and  when  the 
[9  of  these  reached  Athens,  the  civic  community 
le  extremely  excited  ;  they  could  not  resist  the 
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belief  that  a  new  Persian  War  was  in  prospect ;  and  chap. 
utter  discouragement  was  suddenly  succeeded  by  a  ^^^' 
warlike  phase  of  public  feeling,  which  was  eagerly 
foRtered  by  the  orators.  Many  of  them  seized  the 
welcome  opportunity  for  indulging  in  the  favourite 
reminiscences  of  Marathon  and  Salamis  ;  the  menaces 
of  the  barbarians,  it  was  declared,  could  only  serve  to 
restore  the  ancient  glory  of  the  city;  the  attacks  of 
the  Great  King  ought  to  be  anticipated ;  and  the 
citizens  already  dreamt  of  heading  the  Hellenes  in 
expeditions  leading  to  new  victories  on  the  Eury- 
medon.* 

Demosthenes  must  have  confessed  to  himself,  that  /)«»«»- 
there   could  be  no  more  thankless  task  for  his  first  ^^H^tks 
oration  on  affairs  of  State,  than  that  of  confronting  Persian 
this  patriotic  enthusiasm  with  the  opposition  of  sober  J**^* . 
caution.     But  such  a  man  as  he  was  not  watching  for  <b.c.854). 
opportunities  favourable  to  him,  in  order  to  make  a 
public  appearance  of  especial  brilliancy  or  admitting  of 
easily-gained  applause ;  he  simply  followed  his  sense 
of  duty,  which  bade  him  in  the  face  of  a  dangerous 
excitement  raise  the  voice  of  warning. 

Undoubtedly,  he  told  the  citizens,  Persia  was  the 
hereditary  foe  of  the  Hellenes ;  but  whosoever  the 
adversary  might  be,  it  was  unreasonable  to  enter  into 
hostilities  with  any  power,  without  having  made  suflS- 
cient  preparations  for  them.  Laudation  of  our  fore- 
fathers was  an  admirable  subject  for  orators  desirous  of 
displaying  their  art ;  but  for  the  civic  community  it  was 
assuredly  more  salutary,  if  one  even  less  gifted  with 
eloquence  showed  forth  the  conditions  under  which 
alone  a  contest  could  be  waged  leading  to  glory,  such 
as  former  generations  had  achieved.  *'If/'  he  con- 
tinued, "we  commence  a  war  against  Persia  without 
just  cause,  the  consequence  will  be  that  we  shall  stand 
alone,  while  the  Persians  find  allies  among  the  Hellenes. 

*  Artaxerxes  Ochus  (who  once  more  restored  with  ruthless  enei^  the 
authority  of  the  Achsemenidtie,  Plutarch,  Artax.  xxyL  30 ;  Diod.  xvii.  6} 
from  OL  cv.  2  ;  b.c.  359.  It  was  in  his  interest  that  already  MaussoUus 
httd  been  active  against  Athens.    Cf.  Schafer,  L  413. 
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Chap.  The  ooly  rational  course  is  this :  to  irritate  no  one,  but 
^^^-  on  the  other  hand  to  prepare  ourselves  for  war  with  all 
possible  ardour.  When  hereafter  the  hour  of  danger 
arrives  for  us,  the  remaining  Hellenes  will  follow  us, 
the  well-armed,  as  those  who  have  a  mission  to  fight  in 
the  van.  This,  then,  is  the  task  of  the  true  orator  of 
State  :  to  show  forth  the  means,  whereby  Athens  can 
advance  her  military  strength,  in  order  once  more  to 
assume  a  position  worthy  of  her  forefathers." 
Cmduum  ^^^  what  was  the  actual  condition  of  the  military 
of  ihe  strength  of  Athens,  and  in  particular  of  her  navy,  upon 
'^'^^-  which  everything  depended,  inasmuch  as  by  sea  alone 
she  was  still  capable  of  efiecting  anything?  The 
ancient  institutions,  which  had  once  made  Athens 
powerful  by  sea,  still  existed ;  the  law  of  Periander 
(p.  110)  had  transformed  them  in  accordance  with 
the  times ;  but  these  changes  were  from  no  point  of 
view  sufiicient  The  navy  was  no  longer  a  power 
ready  to  strike  a  blow  when  called  upon  ;  Athens  had 
become  an  unwarlike  city ;  and  on  every  occasion  when 
the  civic  assembly  had  decreed  the  despatch  of  a  naval 
squadron,  a  confused  hurrying  to  and  fro  commenced 
in  city  and  harbour,  during  which  the  most  precious 
time  was  lost.  First  the  Board  of  Generals  had  to 
provide  for  the  levy  of  the  crews  and  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  trierarchs  ;  eventually  also  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  war-tax.  Next,  it  was  the  business  of  the 
ten  dock-superintendents  to  distribute  ships  and  ships' 
furniture  among  the  trierarchs ;  whereupon  again 
another  commission  of  ten  came  into  play,  whose  duty 
it  was  together  with  the  Council  to  superintend  the 
despatch  of  the  fleet.  The  Council  itself  held  its 
sittings  on  the  harbour-mole  ;  final  terms  of  time  were 
fixed,  penalties  threatened,  prizes  offered.  But  it  would 
not  answer  to  take  very  serious  measures  as  to  the 
punishments,  because  the  carrying  out  of  these  only 
tlireatened  still  further  to  impede  the  armament ;  and 
•^he  golden  wreaths  merely  led  to  vexatious  lawsuits^ 
deed,  even  with  regard  to  the  obligation  of  indivi^ 
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duals  to  undertake  trierarchies,  with  regard  to  proposed  chap.; 
exchanges  of  property  (p.  223),  and  other  such  like  "'■ 
matters,  further  suits  were  carried  on,  which  occasioned 
frequent  judicial  sittings  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Generals  ;  aii3  it  wits  found,  that  of  the  citiz<*iis  under 
obligations  of  public  services  more  than  one-third  con- 
trived to  escape  from  their  duties.  Of  those,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  fulfilled  them,  the  majority  merely  pro- 
vided for  taking  the  matter  as  easily  as  possible ;  and 
many  of  them  entered  into  contracts  with  substitutes, 
who  undertook  in  their  stead  the  personal  service  and 
the  equipment  of  the  vessel ;  and  these  substitutes  again 
had  no  other  interest  except  that  of  making  a  profitable 
transaction  out  of  the  contract,  and  of  course  did  as 
little  as  they  could  for  the  State.  The  ships'  furniture 
offered  by  the  State  was  frequently  so  old  and  bad,  that 
it  seemed  more  advantageous  to  take  one's  own.  The 
crews,  rapidly  brought  together  at  the  moment,  were  not 
to  be  depended  upon,  hard  to  keep  in  order,  and  unfit 
for  acting  in  unison  ;  it  was  accordingly  necessary  to 
give  them  a  preliminary  drilling.  Moreover,  the  crews 
of  the  individual  ships  so  frequently  fell  short  of  the 
right  numbers,  that  it  was  impossible  properly  to  fill  the 
rowers'  benches.  Under  these  circumstances  the  trier- 
archs,  if  their  intentions  were  honest,  could  not  but  be 
placed  in  the  most  painful  of  situations;  they  were 
obliged  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices,  if  their  ships 
were  only  to  some  extent  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  them.  The  rest  had  sufficient  excuse  for  their 
defective  equipment,  while  the  authorities  were  forced 
everywhere  to  proceed  considerately ;  and  it  may  be 
easily  conceived,  what  was  the  general  character  of  the 
ships  of  war,  which  in  the  end  were  passed  as  fit  for 
sea  by  the  inspecting  officers.* 

Such  a  condition  of  things  could  not  fail  to  fill  iuf&rm» 
Demosthenes  with  shame  and  indignation.     He  there-  ^^!^ 
fore  took  advantage  of  the  very  first  opportunity,  to  thenu, 

*  As  to  the  condition  of  the  Attic  navy :  Kirchhoff,  "Rede  vom  trierareh, 
Kranze,"  in  Abhandl,  der  Preuas,  Akad,  der  Wissensch,,  1865. 
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CHAP,  indicate  the  defective  points  in  the  organisation  for 
^^^  war-purposes,  and  to  propose  changes  intended  to 
bring  abont  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  public 
burdens.  He  in  the  first  instance  demanded,  that  a 
larger  number  of  citizens,  2,000  in  all,  should  be 
induded  in  the  lists  of  those  liable,  in  order  that  after 
all  those  had  been  subtracted  who  could  on  any 
^nyunds  claim  exemption,  at  least  1,200  might  be 
reckoned  upon  as  being  more  than  mere  names  on  the 
lists.  The  twenty  symrmyries  or  taxingnassociations 
were  to  be  left  standing,  but  each  of  these  was  again 
to  be  divided  into  five  sections,  in  which  citizens  of 
different  property-classes  were  to  be  grouped  together. 
These  sections,  the  expenses  being  equitably  distributed 
among  the  members  of  each,  were  to  undertake  to  pro- 
vide for  three  ships  of  war ;  so  that  the  result  was  a 
normal  total  of  300  vessels.  Secondly,  the  pecuniary 
resources  of  the  country  were  to  be  organised  in  a  cor- 
responding way,  in  order  that  there  might  be  a  certainty 
of  regularly  securing  the  additions  which  necessarily 
had  to  be  made  to  the  disbursements  of  the  trierarchs, 
for  defraying  the  pay  and  food  of  the  crews  and  other 
expenses.  Accordingly,  the  sum  total  of  property-tax 
collected  out  of  the  paying  capital  of  the  citizens 
(p.  83),  which  was  reckoned  in  all  at  6,000  talents 
(1,462,500/.),  was  not  in  the  first  instance  to  flow  into 
the  public  treasury,  but  was  to  be  at  once  divided  into 
one  hundred  parts,  so  that  each  section  should  receive 
and  expend  its  quota  of  the  tax.  Furthermore,  the 
entire  materials  of  the  Attic  naval  power,  the  existing 
establishment  of  hulks,  ships,  and  ships'  furniture, 
was  to  be  divided  according  to  the  new  synmiories, 
so  that  these  were  themselves  to  have  the  right  and 
duty  of  controlling  it,  and  a  title  for  demanding  all  the 
State  property,  which  might  happen  to  have  remained 
in  the  hands  of  negligent  trierarchs.  Finally,  with 
regard  to  the  crews,  who  were  levied  out  of  the  ten 
"-tbes  of  the  civic  community,  to  each  tribe  were  to  be 
gned  by  lot  thirty  shipsheds  \y\ng  near  together ; 
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for  which  it  was  under  the  superintendence  of  the    chap. 
public  authorities  to  furnish  the  requisite  number  of      ^^^' 
men.    Indeed,  the  group  of  thirty  shipsheds,  as  well  as 
the  whole  body  of  the  tribesmen,  were  again  divided 
by  three ;  so  that  to  each  third  of  a  tribe  were  as- 
signed ten  vessels  as  its  particular  sphere  of  duty.  * 

The  practicability  and  expediency  of  these  reforms  Speech 
may  be  open  to  some  doubt ;  and  there  was  perhaps  ^^'^^ 
reason  for  objecting  to  them  as  a  scheme  elaborated  symmoriet. 
with  excessive  artificiality.    But  the  points  of  view  from  p'-  ^^  J 
which  they  were  devised  were  undoubtedly  those  of  a 
truly  high-minded  statesmanship,  and  the  means  for 
their  achievement    thoroughly  corresponded   to    the 
spirit  of  the  Attic  constitution.     Demosthenes  desired 
to  stay  the  abuse  which  the  rich  made  of  their  social 
position,  to  cause  the  citizens  to  participate  in  larger 
numbers  and  in  a  higher  degree  in  the  equipment  of 
the  vessels,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  the  whole  matter 
becoming  more  perspicuous  and  more  definitely  regu- 
lated.    At  the  same  time  he  followed  the  existing  in- 
stitutions as  closely  as  possible,  and  was  far  removed 
from  an  impatient  craving  for  innovation. 

For  the  rest,  the  proposals  of  Demosthenes  were  by 
no  means  intended  immediately  to  acquire  the  force  of 
law ;  they  were  merely  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  citizens 
to  the  real  points  at  issue,  if  the  glory  of  former  ages 
was  to  be  revived,  as  their  orators  promised  them ;  and 
it  at  aU  events  amounted  to  a  very  important  success, 
that  Demosthenes  not  only  completely  achieved  his  main 
object  by  recalling  the  Athenians  to  calm  reflexion  from 
their  dangerous  dreams  of  impossibilities,  but  also  upon 
the  whole  made  an  evidently  favourable  impression 
upon  the  assembly.  He  had  come  before  it  for  the 
first  time,  without  followers,  without  powerful  friends, 

*  Hie  6,000  talents  are  the  capital  subject  to  taxation  of  all  the  citizens 
liable  to  it  (Boeckh,  PvJbl  Ee.  of  Aih,,  vol.  iL  p.  292  [E.  Tr.]} ;  but  the 
propertv  of  the  people  itself  amounted  to  far  more  than  five  times  that 
gum  (<x  €mJU,  p.  83),  without  counting  in  the  state-property  whidi  was 
exempt  from  taxation  (Boeckh,  vol.  i.  p.  262).  It  is  not  clear  on  what 
principle  Euripides'  estimate  of  20,000  talents  (vol.  iv.  p.  261)  was  based. 
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CHAP,    widioat  tlie  mommendatioii  of  an  attractive  personal 
^^'^       ^^Kannce,  with  a  speech  bitteriy  in  earnest,  which, 


notwithstanding  the  reticence  observed  in  it,  still 
amoanted  to  a  severe  rebuke  of  the  citizens.  That 
thej  should  notwithstanding  have  listened  to  him,  and 
have  even  received  with  applause  the  dry  exposition  of 
his  projects  of  reform,  is  only  to  be  explained  by  the 
feet,  that  the  manly  maturity  of  this  youth  of  nine-and- 
twenty  years  of  age,  the  unadorned  simplicity  keeping 
onlv  the  cause  itself  in  view,  and  the  serious  labour  of 
thought,  which  were  perceptible  in  the  speech,  did  not 
miss  their  effect.  To  these  reasons  was  added  the 
impressive  brevity,  which  he  took  over  into  State- 
oratory  fiom  that  of  the  law-courts ;  he  invariably  kept 
his  opponent  in  view,  anticipated  every  possible  objec- 
tion, and  contrived  to  establish  the  truth  of  his  views 
by  proo&  from  the  convincing  force  of  which  it  was 
simply  impossible  to  escape. 
iFdr-oMi  Thus  on  this  occasion  was  first  formed  a  relation 
JJ^2L  between  Demosthenes  and  the  civic  assembly ;  he 
came  to  have  confidence  in  himself  and  in  his  fellow- 
citizens,  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  what  he  offered 
them ;  and  he  saw  his  adversaries  disarmed  notwith- 
standing all  the  advantages  which  they  had  on  their 
sida  Afid  this  was  a  double  gain,  inasmuch  as  not 
only  those  were  in  question,  who,  excited  by  a  sudden 
outburst  of  enthusiasm,  were  rushiug  headlong  into 
war  without  having  realised  to  themselves  their  own 
intentions ;  there  doubtless  also  existed  another  class, 
whose  political  views  were  not  determined  by  so  simple- 
minded  a  sentimentality,  and  who  supported  the  reck- 
less clamour  for  war,  not  only  because  it  gave  them 
an  opportunity  for  fine  speeches,  but  because  it  di- 
verted the  attention  of  the  Athenians  from  the  real 
dangers  of  war.  They  meant  to  take  advantage  of 
the  warlike  enthusiasm  fostered  by  Isocrates  and  his 
"nends,  in  order  to  involve  Athens  in  complications  of 

dnd  which  would  force  her  to  seek  for  allies  in  arms ; 

this  case  she  would  also  be  unable  to  proceed  with- 
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out  the  help  of  Macedonia ;  and  it  was  to  be  foreseen,  chap. 
that,  if  the  Greek  continent  should  engage  in  hos-  ^^^- 
tilities  with  Asia,  the  leadership  of  the  former  must, 
sooner  or  later,  fall  to  the  lot  of  that  State,  which  alone 
had  at  its  disposal  a  standing  armed  force,  and  which 
commanded  the  Thracian  coast-towns  and  mines. 
With  this  policy,  moreover,  all  those  agreed,  who,  with- 
out being  adherents  of  Philip,  would  not  hear  of  their 
native  city  playing  the  part  of  a  Great  Power,  and  who 
had  therefore  supported  Eubulus,  when  he  advocated 
peace  at  any  price  (p.  134).  It  was  in  this  strange 
relation  of  attitudes  that  the  parties  confronted  one 
another.  Those  who  demanded  war,  and  who  called 
to  mind  the  deeds  of  Cimon,  were  at  bottom  the 
men  of  peace,  the  enemies  of  the  democracy,  and  the 
representatives  of  a  policy  befitting  a  petty  city,  while 
in  the  peace-oration  of  Demosthenes  was  concealed 
a  bristling  declaration  of  war.  A  tone  of  delicate 
irony  pervades  the  speech ;  it  destroys  the  fictitious 
clamour  for  war,  and  indicates  the  real  enemy  ;  it 
admonishes  the  citizens  to  be  calm,  and  calls  for  the 
most  serious  armaments;  it  lays  bare  all  the  weak 
points  of  the  city,  because  in  a  clear  perception  of 
these  lies  the  only  way  to  make  it  strong  and  great 
again.  Thus  this  earliest  of  Demosthenes'  orations 
of  State  contains  the  fundamental  ideas  of  his  subse- 
quent political  activity,  and  was  therefore  already  by 
ancient  critics  called  his  first  Philippic.  * 

The  Athenians  had  no  cause  to  repent  of  having 
obeyed  the  sober  voice  of  Demosthenes ;  they  soon 
convinced  themselves  what  insanity  it  would  have 
been  for  them  to  have  lightly  thrown  themselves  into 

*  Inasmuch  aa  since  the  beginning  of  the  quarrel  concerning  Amphi- 
polia  partisans  of  Macedonia  were  beyond  doubt  already  at  work  in 
Athena,  they  doubtless  bore  a  hand  in  adding  fuel  to  the  clamour  for  war ; 
for  nothing  could  have  better  suited  Philip  than  that  a  Persian  War 
should  have  actually  been  brought  to  pass,  in  which  he  would  then  simply 
hare  had  to  intervene.  Accordingly,  Dionysius,  Rhet.  viiL  7,  calls  the' 
oration  ircp&  irvfifiofnAv,  the  First  Philippic,  There  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  meaning  of  {  11 :   ri  rovs  ofioXoyovvras  ixOpovs  *xovTts  irtpovs 
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203SX  <i  ijLL^^ss  nf  vir  abtoaiL    The  damour 
i^r  wwr  in  Asa  s:*:4l  zjtd  avsT,  while  the  real  enemy 
a^^^^TOKi.^^  iz.:.>  a  ix»re  and  more   menacing 
azkd  wilit    1^   neviv  created   navy  was 
a^readr  showii^  naeif  ^c  i^  coastsi^  Attica.     Simul- 
tajDeoQslT  the  w  sfrmi  farther  and  (oither  from 
Fb>9B ;  and  the  S-iorsizi?^  fall  of  malignant  pleasure 
in  the  troubles  of  TXft^«^  rook  advantage  of  the  con- 
JTmcrore,  in  order  if  pcsaVIe  to  overthrow  eveiything 
vhidi  had  been  dc*De  to  their  disadvantage  in  the 
tzmea  of  Epaminoodas.     Ther  allied  themselves  with 
the  Fliociaiis»  fc^  the  poipose'  of  restoring  Platseae, 
Orchoraenosw  and  Tbes(«e»  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
tended to  destroy  in  Pelc^Kmnesos  whatsoever  owed 
its  origin  to  the  fital  day  of  Lenctra.      The  Spartans 
had  a  martial  king  in  Art^hidamns  (p.  166),  their  mili- 
tary force  was  ever  lying  in  wait,  and  threatened  from 
its  ambush  to  invade,  now  this,  now  the  other,  land 
on  their  borders,  while  their   menaced  neighbours, 
ArvQS,  Messene,  and  Megalopolis,  lacked  all  external 
aid,  and  found  themselves  in  the  most  perilous  posi- 
tic«L     They  turned  to  Athens ;  and  the  question  now 
was^  whether  Athens  would  come  forward  in  the  place 
of  Thebes  in  the  peninsula,  or  whether  she   would 
adhere  to  the  Spartan  alliance. 
^Aflw  w        This  question  first  confronted  Athens  with  reference 
jSiT**  to  Messene  ;  and  in  this  case  the  civic  assembly  de- 
cided to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  Messenians, 
whereby  their  territory  and  their  independence  should 
be  guaranteed  to  them  against  any  hostile    attack. 
The  Spartans  in  consequence  abstained  from  a  serious 
attack,  but  turned  against  Megalopolis,  in  order  to 
dissolve  this  city,  as  they  had  done  in  the  case  of 
Mantinea  (voL  iv.  p.  305).     Considerinff  the  division 
existing  in  Arcadia,  and  the  aversion  from  a  united 
settlement  which  still  continued  to  prevail  in  many 
'    the  former    rural  communities  (vol.  iv.  p.   423), 
ev  thought  that  favourable  prospects  were  in  this 
larter  open  to  them.      They   set  to  work  craftily. 
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and  announced  a  universal  policy  of  restoration,  in  chap. 
order  by  means  of  this  programme  to  secure  the  good-  ^^^' 
will  of  all  who  had  suffered  losses  on  the  occasion  of 
the  late  changes.  The  encroachments  of  Thebes  were, 
they  declared,  to  be  regarded  as  an  interruption  by 
force  of  the  state  of  things  existing  according  to  law  ; 
at  the  present  time  the  Boeotian  country-towns  were  to 
be  restored  ;  to  the  Eleans  the  prospect  was  held  out 
of  the  recovery  of  Triphylia  (voL  iv.  p.  4  70) ;  the 
Phliasians  were  promised  the  evacuation  by  Argos  of 
the  castle  of  Tricaranum  situate  above  Phlius ;  the 
Athenians  finally  were  made  to  expect  back  Oropus, 
the  possession  of  which  was  stUl  regarded  by  them  as 
a  most  grievous  loss  (p.  96).  For  themselves,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Spartans  at  present  claimed  nothing, 
except  that  they  should  be  allowed  liberty  of  action 
with  regard  to  Megalopolis,  so  that  the  primitive 
condition  of  things  might  be  once  more  restored  in 
Arcadia.  Thus  the  Spartans  with  crafty  policy  came 
forward  in  favour  of  the  ancient  institutions  of  public 
law,  in  order  in  this  way  to  regain  their  position  at 
the  head  of  the  states  of  the  peninsula.  They  sent 
envoys  to  the  several  states,  and  at  Athens  appealed 
to  the  alliance  which  had  been  in  existence  between 
the  Athenians  and  themselves  since  the  Feloponnesian 
campaigns  of  the  Thebans;  by  this  alliance,  they 
declared,  Athens  had  expressed  her  disapproval  of 
the  revolutionary  measures  which  the  campaigns  in 
question  had  brought  about 

The  Megalopolitans  were  likewise  represented  at 
Athens ;  but  their  envoys  were  in  a  far  less  advan- 
tageous position  as  towards  the  civic  assembly.  They 
had  no  party  in  the  city ;  they  could  not,  like  the 
Spartans,  appeal  to  an  alliance,  or  make  promises  like 
theirs.  They  could  only  remind  the  Athenians,  that,  if 
the  Spartans  were  to  succeed  in  carrying  out  their  in- 
tentions, a  great  danger  for  Athens  would  also  imme- 
diately arise ;  they  expressed  their  confidence  in  the 
magnanimity  of  the  city,  which  would  surely  protect 
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CRAP,    the  weaker  side,  and  hoped  that  Athens  would  not 
^^^-      reject  the  alliance  offered  to  her. 


Both  embassies  found  advocates  among  the  popular 
_  orators.  The  one  side  inveighed  against  Thebes  as  the 
^^  4  arch-foe  of  the  city,  the  other  against  Sparta ;  and 
(B.a  US),  all  the  injuries  which  the  one  or  die  other  State  had 
at  any  time  inflicted  upon  the  Athenians  were  recalled 
to  the  memory  of  the  citizens,  as  if  the  sole  object 
had  been  to  inflame  their  passions.  At  such  a  moment 
Demosthenes  could  not  hold  his  peace ;  for  he  saw  how 
precisely  those  considerations  were  neglected,  which 
were  alone  entitled  to  determine  the  decision  of  the 
community.  •^All  ancient  grievances,"  he  tells  the 
citizens,  ''  are  put  before  you  ;  but  what  is  demanded 
in  the  present  case  by  the  interests  of  the  city  is 
stated  by  no  man.  And  yet  it  is  clear  and  manifest. 
For  every  Athenian  must  desire  that  neither  Sparta 
nor  Thebes  should  be  too  powerful  At  the  present 
moment  Thebes  Ues  low,  and  Sparta  is  anxious  again 
to  extend  her  power;  nor  is  Megalopolis  alone  in 
question,  but  Messene  at  the  same  time.  But  if  Mes- 
seneis  in  danger,  we  are  bound  to  furnish  succour ; 
and  this  bemg  so,  it  is  surely  better  for  us  to  intervene 
now  than  at  a  later  time.  It  is  not  we  who  are  chang- 
ing sides ;  but  Sparta,  by  commencing  war,  forces  us 
to  determine  our  attitude  accordingly.  The  order  of 
things  at  present  existing  is  the  actually  recognised 
one ;  what  will  follow,  if  nothing  is  ever  allowed  to 
remain  without  being  called  into  question  ?  A  logi- 
cally consequent  policy  consists,  not  in  always  remain- 
ing on  the  same  side,  but  in  immutably  following  the 
same  principlea  Now,  it  is  the  principle  of  Athens, 
ever  to  give  aid  to  those  who  are  unjustly  exposed  to 
pressure,  and  to  secure  confidence  by  opposing  all 
encroachments  of  lust  of  dominion,  from  whatsoever 
Quarter  they  may  proceed.  But  if  we  intend  to  pur- 
se back  Oropus,  which  is  dangled  as  a  bait  before 
eyes,  by  allowing  the  peninsula  to  fall  back  under 
dominion  of  Sparta,  at  the  very  best  the  gain  is 
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out  of  proportion  to  the  price  demanded  for  it  If,  on  chap. 
the  other  hand,  we  accord  our  protection  to  the  con-  ^^^' 
federates  of  Thebes,  we  have  a  right  to  demand  that 
they  shall  pennanently  adhere  to  us.  If,  then,  the 
Thebans  issue  victoriously  from  their  present  troubles, 
they  will  at  all  events  have  been  weakened  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus ;  if  they  succumb,  at  least  the  states  in  the 
peninsula  founded  by  them  will  have  been  rendered 
secure,  and  will  continue  to  serve  to  restrain  Sparta's 
lust  of  dominion.  Thus  the  best  provision  will  have 
been  made  under  all  circumstances  for  the  interests 
of  Athena" 

In  these  recommendations  we  already  find  a  clear 
expression  of  the  Hellenic  policy  of  Demosthenes. 
Athens  is  once  more  to  step  into  the  foreground,  and 
to  gather  states  around  her,  but,  instead  of  by  force  or 
prematurely  endeavouring  to  re-establish  the  former  con- 
ditions of  things,  she  is  cautiously  to  take  advantage  of 
every  opportunity,  in  order  by  means  of.  a  vigorous 
protection  of  the  lesser  states  to  secure  grateful  good- 
will and  trustful  allies.  How  could  anyone  oppose  a 
well-founded  protest  to  the  clear  and  simple  policy  of 
Demosthenes  ?  And  yet  he  failed  to  determine  the 
civic  assembly  to  arrive  at  resolutions  corresponding 
to  a  just  perception  of  the  situation.  The  Athenians 
had  too  much  accustomed  themselves  to  live  on  care- 
lessly from  day  to  day,  and  to  abstain  from  taking 
thought  of  what  apparently  lay  in  the  distance.  They 
allowed  the  Spartans  to  continue  their  hostilities 
undisturbed  against  Megalopolis;  and  the  disadvan- 
tageous results  suggested  by  Demosthenes  would  have 
come  to  pass  in  full  measure,  had  not  the  Phocian 
War  suddenly  taken  a  new  turn,  and  thereby  also 
given  a  quite  different  developement  to  Peloponnesian 
affairs.  The  overthrow  of  Onomarchus  (p.  71),  be-  ^*< 
fore  the  year  was  out,  restored  freedom  of  action  to  in  pJH^. 
the  Thebans ;  and,  with  an  energy  which  survived  in  i^^nesut. 
them  as  a  reminiscence  of  the  days  of  Epaminondas,  ?l'^^^^\ 
they  entered  Peloponnesus,  united  there  with  their 
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CHAP,    confederates,  and  forced  the  Spartans  to  conclude  a 

^^^'      truce.* 
The  But  fipom  the  overthrow  of  Onomarchus  sprang  con- 

^^^^^  sequences  of  a  yet  more  important  character.  For  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  was  the  first  occasion 
on  which  Macedonian  arms  had  decided  a  Hellenic 
war,  and  determined  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
Hellenic  states.  Philip  was  master  of  Thessaly,  and 
had  reached  Thermopylae.  He  was,  however,  by  no 
means  minded  to  wait  here  in  inaction,  until  au 
opportunity  should  offer  for  a  further  advance.  He 
left  the  affairs  of  Thessaly  to  his  civil  and  military 
officers,  and  himself  hastened  to  the  Thracian  coast, 
where  he  was  not  less  dangerous  to  the  Athenians 
than  at  Thermopylae  (p.  74).  On  the  Thracian  coast 
the  Athenians  had  after  protracted  disputes  and  nego- 
tiations with  Cersobleptes  at  last  achieved  so  much 
as  this :  that  the  important  peninsula  on  the  Helles- 
pont, the  Chersonnesus,  was  acknowledged  to  be  their 
property  (p.  105).  After  their  losses  in  the  Social 
War,  it  was  of  all  the  more  serious  importance  for  the 
Athenians  to  make  sure  the  remnant  of  their  posses- 
sions ;  and  in  the  Thracian  sea  their  supremacy 
as  yet  prevailed  more  than  anywhere  else.  Here 
they  held  as  their  property  the  islands  of  Liemnos, 
Imbros,  and  Scyros.  Thasos  was  allied  with  them,  as 
were  Tenedos  and  Froconnesos ;  and  at  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Thracian  sea,  Sciathos,  together  with 
the  groups  of  islands  in  its  vicinity.  Here,  therefore, 
their  dominion  still  possessed  a  certain  cohesiveness ; 
here  they  had  numerous  harbours  for  their  naval 
squadrons,  which  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  Thra- 
cian peninsula.  And  yet  the  state  of  affairs  in  these 
regions  remained  very  insecure ;  and  so  soon  as  Cerso- 
bleptes was  left  free  to  act  as  he  chose,  he  persistently 
pursued  the  one  object  of  extending  his  dominion 

*  Athens  and  lyf  essene :  Pans.  iv.  28 ;  Dem.  xtL  9. — Oration  for  Uie 
Megalopolitans :  Scfaafer,  i.  466.  Last  incursion  of  the  Thebans  into 
Peloponnesus :  ih,  470 ;  ii  162. 
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at  the  expense  of  the  other  two  chieftains,  Amadocus    chap.  ' 
and  Berisades.  ^^^' 

This  condition  of  things  precisely  suited  Philip  for 
establishing,  by  means  of  a  crafty  intervention  in  its 
internal  disputes,  a  firm  footing  in  the  Thracian  coast- 
land  ;  which  was  indispensable  to  him  for  bis  dominion 
by  land  and  sea.  He  had  made  his  first  appearance 
here  in  OL  cvii.  1,  b.o.  353,  when  accompanying  his 
Mend  Pammenes  (p.  40)  on  the  occasion  of  the 
expedition  of  the  latter  into  Asia  (p.  69).  At  that 
time  he  had  taken  Abdera  and  Maronea,  and  had 
appeared  on  the  border  of  the  Thracian  principalities, 
where  he  was  vigorously  resisted  by  Amadocus,  while 
Cersobleptes  entered  into  negotiations  with  him. 

This  expedition  was  merely  a  first  reconnaissance; 
it  passed  by  without  any  serious  danger;  indeed, 
Chares  succeeded  in  routing  Macedonian  troops  on 
the  river  Hebrus  ;  and  although  he  failed  in  his 
attempt  to  seize  upon  the  royal  squadron  on  its  return 
home,  yet  he  took  Sestus,  the  place  commanding  the 
Hellespont,  which  the  Athenians  had  lost  in  the  Peace 
of  Antalcidas,  had  recovered  in  b.  c.  365  through 
Timotheus,  but  five  years  afterwards  had  once  more 
lost  to  the  Thracian  princes  through  the  guile  of  the 
city  of  Abydus,  which  was  always  hostile  to  them. 
Chares  established  a  colony  of  citizens  there,  with  the 
intent  of  securing  this  important  place  for  Athens,  as 
Lysander  had  formerly  designed  to  do  in  his  own 
interests  (vol.  iv.  p.  156). 

The  afiairs  of  Thrace  had  now  acquired  an  increased 
importance  for  Athens.  The  citizens  occupied  them- 
selves more  seriously  with  them  than  with  any  other 
subject  of  foreign  policy;  and  Demosthenes  too,  who, 
as  will  be  remembered,  might  himself  half  regard  the 
Pontus  as  his  original  home,  and  who  had  borne  a 

Sirsonal  share  as  trierarch  in  the  expedition  to  the 
ellespont  under  Cephisodotus  (p.  104),  found  an 
opportunity,  in  the  same  year  in  which  he  had 
spoken  on  behalf  of  the  application  of  the  Megalo- 
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politans,  to  discuss  in  public  the  condition  of  things 
in  Thrace. 

Now,  Cersobleptes  stood  in  relations  of  great  in- 
timacy with  Charidemus.  For  the  latter  had,  in  01. 
cv.  1  (b.o.  360-59),  made  a  treacherous  attack  upon 
the  Athenians  who  at  his  summons  had  come  to  the 
Chersonnesus  under  Cephisodotus,  had  defeated  them, 
and  forced  them  to  acknowledge  Cersobleptes  in  his 
dominion.  The  prince  accordingly  owed  the  most 
important  successes  to  Charidemus,  and  had  made  him 
his  confidential  friend  and  brother-in-law.  Inasmuch, 
then,  as  Charidemus  had  since  found  opportunities  of 
attending  to  the  interests  of  the  Athenians  in  several 
transactions,  he  was,  by  virtue  of  his  eminent  position, 
the  man  of  the  hour,  upon  whom  the  greatest  hopes 
were  placed,  and  through  whose  mediation  it  was 
hoped  that  all  the  wishes  of  Athens  with  regard  to 
Thracian  afiairs,  even  the  hope  of  recovering  Amphi- 
polis,  might  still  be  fulfilled.  It  therefore  seemed  to 
be  in  accordance  with  a  sagacious  policy  to  keep  this 
important  personage  in  good  humour,  in  particular  as 
every  distinction  conferred  upon  him  at  the  same 
time  obliged  Cersobleptes.  After,  therefore,  wreaths 
of  gold  and  other  honours  had  already  been  bestowed 
upon  him,  Aristocrates  proposed  to  place  under  a 
special  protection  the  person  of  Charidemus,  whose 
oft-imperilled  life  ought  to  be  dear  above  all  othex 
things  to  the  Athenians ;  accordingly,  every  one  who 
ventured  to  lift  a  hand  against  him  was  to  be  an 
outlaw  in  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Attic  dominions ;  and  whosoever,  whether  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  community,  afforded  protection  to  the 
assassin,  was  to  be  ejected  from  the  Confederacy  of 
Athens. 

Against  this  motion  Euthycles  raised  the  indict- 
ment for  illegality.  He  had  been  trierarch  with 
Demosthenes  in  the  above-mentioned  naval  expedition, 
which  had  come  to  so  unfortunate  an  issue  through 
the  treachery  of  Charidemus ;  and  Demosthenes  drew 
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up  the  speech  of  accusation  for  him.  The  orator  first  char 
exposed  the  contradiction  between  the  motion  of  Aris-  "^- 
tocrates  and  the  venerable  ordinances  of  the  primitive 
Attic  law  of  homicide,  and  likewise  that  between  the 
present  proposal  and  the  spirit  of  the  Attic  consti- 
tution, which  refused  to  allow  of  privileges  in  favour 
of  individuals.  And,  he  went  on  to  observe,  the  par- 
ticular person  upon  whom  it  was  intended  to  bestow 
so  un-republican  a  boon,  this  captain  of  mercenaries 
and  erratic  partisan,  seemed  least  of  all  to  deserve 
that  the  community  of  Athens  should  go  bail  for  his 
safety,  and  constitute  itself  his  body-guard.  And, 
in  point  of  fact,  every  distinction  conferred  upon 
Charidemus  signified  nothing  else  than  a  demonstra- 
tion in  favour  of  Cersobleptes,  and  was  for  this  reason 
desired  by  him.  But  neither  for  this  was  there  any 
necessity;  for  Cersobleptes  was  utterly  and  entirely 
untrustworthy,  a  prince,  who  merely  used  the  Athe- 
nians for  his  own  purposes,  who  showed  himself  ready 
to  make  concessions  and  to  adapt  himself  to  circum- 
stances, when  the  Attic  triremes  appeared  in  his 
vicinity,  but  who  at  other  times  was  hostile.  Thus 
even  at  the  present  moment  he  was  with  the  utmost 
obstinacy  maintaining  his  hold  upon  the  town  of 
Cardia,  on  account  of  its  important  situation  on  the 
peninsula  connecting  the  Chersonnesus  with  the  main- 
land. If  Athens  advanced  the  designs  of  this  ambi- 
tious prince,  she  would  thereby  sacrifice  the  others, 
who  were  now  the  allies  of  the  city,  and  avert  them 
from  herself;  while  the  gratitude  of  the  favoured 
Cersobleptes  would  not  last  any  longer  than  the  time 
during  which  he  stood  in  need  of  the  Athenians. 

We  are  unacquainted  with  the  decision  arrived  at  Further 
by  the  court  But  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  '^2 
jurymen  could  not  resolve  upon  condemnmg  Ans to- 
crates, because  it  was  not  wished  publicly  to  ofiend 
such  men  as  Cersobleptes  and  Charidemus.  It  was 
too  prominent  a  feature  in  the  character  of  the  citizens 
of  those  days  to  give  themselves  up  to  careless  hopes 
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CHAP,  with  reference  to  particular  individuals,  and  to  expect 
^^^'  everything  from  these  without  any  exertions  on  their 
own  part  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  principles 
of  Thracian  policy  recommended  by  Demosthenes  were 
not  adopted,  and  that  the  punishment  very  soon 
followed.  For  when  Philip  after  his  victory  over 
Thessaly  appeared  for  the  second  time  in  Thrace 
(p.  74),  Amadocus,  who  had  taken  offence  at  the 
preference  shown  for  Cersobleptes,  and  who  had  no 
prospects  of  Athenian  protection,  instead  of  offering 
any  further  resistance,  submitted  to  the  king.  The 
towns  on  the  Hellespont,  on  the  Propontis,  and  on  the 
Pontus,  likewise  placed  themselves  under  his  protec- 
tion ;  whereupon  he  established  despots  who  governed 
in  his  interest;  and  the  favour  accorded  to  Cerso- 
bleptes proved  entirely  useless.  For  he  too  submitted ; 
and,  together  with  the  schemes  of  his  ambition,  the 
hopes  which  the  Athenians  had  attached  to  his  person 
likewise  irrecoverably  perished.* 

While  thus  one  domain  of  influence  or  property 
after  the  other  was  lost,  Demosthenes  was  indefatigably 
engaged  upon  securing  compensations  for  what  had 

(B '  ^351-*   ^^^  ^^®*'  upon  making  good  what  had  been  omitted, 
56).  and  upon  establishing  anew  advantageous  and  honour- 

able connexions  for  his  native  city.  Thus  in  particular 
with  the  island-states.  Here  was  felt  more  keenly 
than  anywhere  else  the  absence  of  the  strong  hand, 
which  of  old  had  withstood  all  encroachments  on  the 
part  of  Asiatic  potentates ;  here  first  arose  a  condition 
of  things  which  abroad  too  caused  the  need  to  be 
perceived  of  entering  into  a  connexion  with  Athens. 
It  became  too  clearly  manifest  how  impossible  it  was 
for  the  island-world  between  Asia  and  Europe  to 
remain  neutral.  Incapable  of  political  independence, 
the  island-states  oscillated  to  and  fro  between  oligar- 
chical and  democratical  parties  (p.  132) ;  and  as  on 

''^  Ab  to  the  TOTage  of  Cephisodotus  and  the  death  of  GotyB,  ct  NaU  to 
p.  104. — Submission  of  Aniadocus :  Theopomp.  oc.  Haipocr.  *A/iodoicoc. 
The  son  of  Cersobleptes  a  hostage  at  the  court  of  Philip  :  .^Bsohin.  ii  81. 
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the  mainland  Philip,  so  here  the  Carian  dynasts  in-  chap. 
terfered,  establishing  in  defiance  of  law  and  treaties  ^^^' 
despots,  who  ruled  the  islands,  and  subjected  them,  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  influence  of  Halicamassus, 
and  indirectly  to  the  suzerainty  of  the  Great  King. 
Such  was  the  o^ise  in  Cos  and  in  Rhodes.  The  demo- 
cratical  party  in  the  islands,  notwithstanding,  refused 
to  abandon  all  hope;  the  death  of  Maussollus  (351 
R  c.)  encouraged  it  anew,  and  brought  about  the 
despatch  of  an  embassy  of  Rhodians  to  Athens  in 
quest  of  support. 

They  met  with  a  very  cold  reception.  The  lax 
mood,  which  prevailed  in  the  civic  community  under 
the  guidance  of  Eubulus  and  his  associates,  concealed 
itself  under  the  ill-will  for  which  good  reasons  were 
thought  to  exist  as  towards  the  Rhodiana  The  Carian 
mercenaries,  who  occupied  their  citadel,  constituted, 
it  was  said,  a  well-merited  punishment  for  their  de- 
faction  fi-om  Athens  (p.  109) ;  since  they  had  com- 
plained of  halxl  treatment  from  Attic  hands,  let  them 
now  learn  what  the  oppression  of  Tyrants  actually 
signified. 

But  although  this  was  the  universal  view,  yet 
Demosthenes  courageously  opposed  it.  He  blamed  it 
as  petty,  and  unworthy  of  the  Athenians.  Instead  of 
rubbing  their  hands  in  delight  at  the  distress  of  mem- 
bers of  their  own  race,  they  ought  to  return  thanks  to 
the  Gods,  that  distant  states  were  once  more  sending 
envoys  to  Athens,  and  requesting  aid  from  her.  The 
present  was  not  a  question  of  persons,  but  one  con- 
cerning a  great  cause.  Granted  that  the  Rhodians 
deserved  no  magnanimous  treatment,  yet  their  liberty 
was  worthy  of  protection  ;  and  Athens  was  the  natural 
guardian  of  liberty.  The  example  of  Samos,  which 
Timotheus  had  re-appropriated  to  the  Athenians 
(p.  96),  showed  that  the  enemy,  when  calmly  re- 
pulsed in  illegal  encroachments,  was  not  on  that 
account  ready  to  declare  war.  Accordingly,  neither 
was  there  in  the  present  case  any  immediate  reason 
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to  apprehend  a  Persian  War  ;  and  still  less  ought  fear 
of  a  woman,  of  Artemisia,  to  deter  Athens  from  doing 
her  duty.  But  the  treaties,  it  was  urged,  prohibited 
any  intervention.  Yet  these  same  treaties  had  been 
most  grossly  violated  by  the  other  side ;  if,  then,  Athens 
for  her  part  still  deemed  herself  bound  by  them,  while 
the  enemies  were  advancing,  this  was,  not  conscien- 
tiousness, but  a  cowardice  wliich  must  inevitably  bring 
the  State  to  ruin.* 

Everyone  of  these  speeches  of  Demosthenes  was  a 
political  act.  Loftily  disdaining  all  ordinary  means 
of  acquiring  influence,  he  fearlessly  confronted  the 
momentary  feelings  of  the  multitude,  as  well  as  the 
practices  of  the  niighty.  He  desired  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  voice  of  truth ;  and  no  movement  of 
hostility,  no  ridicule,  no  humiliation,  not  even  the  fact 
of  his  exertions  remaining  without  result,  was  capable 
of  diverting  him  from  service. 

It  was  not,  however,  a  general  conviction  of  the 
historic  mission  of  Athens,  which  ever  aid  again  urged 
him  forward  to  the  struggle ;  but  the  entire  poUcy 
lying  at  the  root  of  the  speeches  discussed  above 
has  reference  to  the  existing  situation,  and  to  definite 
dangers  which  menaced  the  community  from  without 
and  from  within.  In  the  Archipelago,  the  Athenians 
remaining  inactive,  the  ancient  bonds  were  relaxed 
more  and  more ;  the  princes  of  Halicamassus  con- 
trolled the  Carian  Sea,  and  also  held  Chios  occupied, 
while  Lesbos  was  given  up  to  Persian  influence.  But 
however  humiliating  this  state  of  things  was,  yet  there 
was  no  fear  of  any  danger  advancing  upon  Athens 
from  this  quarter.  On  the  other  hand,  Philip  had 
mounted  the  throne  in  the  very  year  in  which 
Demosthenes  was  cruising  with  his  vessel  in  the 
Thracian  waters  (p.  254)  ;  and  in  Philip  he  from 
the  very  outset  of  his  public  activity  recognised  the 

*  Death  of  Maassollus,  according  to  Plin.  xxxvi.  30,  and  47:  OL 
cyii.  2  (Diodorus,  xvi.  36,  dutes  it  01.  cvi.  4).  Hia  successor  Artemisia 
reigns  up  to  b.c.  349. 
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enemy  of  his  native  city,  who  would  not  rest  until  chap, 
he  had  destroyed  the  remnant  of  its  power  and  in-  ^^^' 
dependence.  Accordingly,  the  Athenians  could  not 
be  allowed  to  escape  a  struggle  for  their  dearest 
possessions ;  and  just  as  Themistocles  foresaw  the 
War  with  Persia,  and  Pericles  that  with  Sparta,  so 
Demosthenes  saw  the  Philippic  War,  which  was  still 
being  carried  on  in  remote  regions,  approaching  the 
walls  of  the  city ;  and  like  them  he  deemed  it  his 
duty  as  a  citizen  to  prepare  the  city  for  the  inevitable 
conflict-  But  the  peculiar  difficulty  of  his  task  lay  in 
this :  that  he  had  not  only  to  point  out  the  proper 
ways  of  conducting  the  war  and  the  resources  by 
which  it  could  be  supported,  but  also  to  transform  the 
community,  and  in  truth  to  create  the  condition  of 
pubUc  feeling  which  wa*  necessary,  if  Athena  was  not 
to  perish  in  shame  and  dishonour. 

This,  then,  was  the  reason  why  already  in  his  speech 
against  Androtion  he  combated  the  effete  principles 
of  the  citizens  and  of  their  magistrates  ;  why*he  at- 
tacked the  rotten  financial  laws  of  a  Leptines ;  why 
he  rose  so  wrathfully  against  those  who  by  a  fictitious 
clamour  for  war  diverted  public  attention  from  the 
real  dangers;  why  he  demonstrated  the  utter  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  naval  institutions,  and  in  his  speeches 
for  Megalopolis  and  for  Rhodes  insisted  upon  the 
necessity  of  Athens  reviving  her  moral  authority  by 
means  of  a  national  policy:  for  he  perceived  that 
the  former  protegees  of  Thebes,  being  abandoned  by 
Athens,  would  fall  back  upon  Macedonia.  In  the 
speech  against  Aristocrates  the  figure  of  the  Macedo- 
nian for  the  first  time  comes  forward  more  clearly  out 
of  the  background  ;  in  it  express  warnings  are  already 
uttered  against  the  guile  of  the  king,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  merely  indicated  in  general  expressions. 

These  were  the  skirmishes  preliminary  to  the  great 
conflict  itself.  In  them  Demosthenes  took  up  his 
public  position,  clearly  marked  his  standpoint,  and 
iTirith  not  less  caution  than  firmness  and  persistency 
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GH  AP.    opposed  the  dominant  party.    But  already  in  the  same 
^"'      year  in  which  he  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Rhodians, 


indeed  a  few  months  previously,  he  took  the  Mace- 
donian question  itself  in  hand,  and  made  his   first 
Philippic  oration  proper. 
The  Maee^      Frequently  enough  this  question  had  already  been 
^!^^ .    among  the  carders  of  the  day ;  but  the  leading  states- 
currmtio/  men  did  their  utmost  to  keep  it  in  the  background ; 
^^$^   for  the  influence  of  Eubulus  would  necessarily  be  at  an 
nufUta      end,  so  soon  as  the  citizens  should  find  themselves 
obliged  to  enter  upon  an  energetic  course  of  policy. 
It  had  therefore  been  agreed  among  his  following,  that 
the  serious  nature  of  the  situation  should  be  concealed, 
and  that  all   exciting  discussions  should  be  avoided 
These  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  statesmen  met 
with  a  response  from  all  careless  Athenians,  who  were 
unwilling  to  have  their  comfortable  enjoyment  of  life 
disturbed  ;   and  they  found  most  zealous  supporters 
in  those  who,  in  the  interests  of  Philip,  encouraged 
the  feeling  of  security  among  the  citizens.      Now, 
already  at  this  time  the  king  was  served  at  Athens  by 
men  who  stood  in  his  pay  and  kept  him  informed  of 
everything  that  happened  in  the  city ;  men  devoid  of 
character,  ambitious  upstarts,  traitors,  who  are  clearly 
pointed  at  already  in  the  Rhodian  speech.     Through 
their  agency  the  party  of  the  Laconisers  was  like* 
wise  gained  over,  being  made  to  believe  that  Philip 
was  about  to  humble  the  Thebans,  and  to  carry  out 
the  Spartan   policy  of  a  Restoration  (p.   248).      To 
these  influences  was  added  that  of  the  anti-constitu- 
tional tendency,  which  was  so  widely  spread,  and  which 
loathed  every  popular  agitation,  every  democratic  for- 
ward movement.      Whosoever  agreed  with  Isocrates 
was  full  of  aversion  from  those  restless  folk  who  were 
incessantly  sounding  the  alarm-bell  and  declaring  the 
State  to  be  in  danger.      The  men   of  philosophical 
culture  were  likewise  hostile  to  every  patriotic  excite- 
ment,— not  only  those  who  on  principle  stood  apart 
from  all  public  business,  but  those,  too,  who  served  the 
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State,  and  served  it  with  as  much  distinction  as  Phocion  chap. 
(voL  iv.  p.  371),  the  "honest  man/'  He  was  senior  ^^^' 
by  about  twenty  years  to  Demosthenes, — a  man  of  the  PhoeUm, 
most  rigorous  conduct  of  life  in  the  midst  of  the 
effeminate  community,  just  and  eflScient  as  a  speaker 
and  as  a  soldier,  but  never  occupied  with  more  than 
the  most  immediate  tasks,  lacking  all  breadth  and 
freedom  of  view,  devoid  of  enthusiasm  for  the  honour 
of  the  city  and  of  confidence  in  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  therefore  in  spite  of  his  personal  valour  a  sup- 
porter of  the  peace-policy  and  a  main  prop  of  the 
party  of  Eubulus,  which  preferred  Phocion  to  any 
other  man  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Generals,  and 
always  most  warmly  favoured  his  re-electioD.  Demos- 
thenes, therefore,  had  to  contend  against  a  powerful 
combination  of  the  most  diverse  tendencies.  Easy 
love  of  enjoyment,  treasonable  sentiments,  anti- 
democratic opinions,  pusillanimity,  narrowness  of 
judgment,  short-sightedness,  and  force  of  habit, — all 
imited  in  supporting  Eubulus.  His  policy  was 
deemed  that  which  suited  the  times,  nay,  that  which 
was  alone  possible.  Who  took  thought  of  the  feet, 
that  this  system  of  government  was  consuming  the 
very  marrow  of  the  body  politic  and  that  the 
existence  of  the  fatherland  was  at  stake !  This  fact 
Demosthenes  was  the  first,  and  for  years  the  only, 
man  to  recognise  ;  he  stood  as  a  faithful  sentinel  upon 
the  watch-tower,  and  let  the  light  of  truth  shine  in 
with  gradually  increasing  brightness  upon  the  sleepy 
civic  community,  full  of  craven  self-delusion.* 

The  sixth  year  had  now  already  arrived,  since  the  ^}*«^ 
Macedonian  War  had  been  commenced,  in  order  to  fe^and 
take  vengeance  on  account  of  Amphipolis  (p.  51).  »«<'»/«»•• 
From  its  outset  it  had  dragged  on  like  a  consuming 
disease.      Athens  was  continuously  retreating ;   and 
instead  of  chastising  the  king  in  his  territory,  as  had 
been  intended,  it  was  now  thought  matter  for  congratu- 

*  Phocion,  o  xpiyoroff,  Diod.  xyiL  16 ;  Plutarch,  Phac.  10 ;  Nepos, 
Fhocl. 
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lation,  if  the  soil  of  Attica  itself  was  left  in  peace. 
Had  not  Macedonian  privateers  already  carried  oflF  the 
Sacred  Vessel  out  of  the  bay  of  Marathon  ?  *  How- 
ever greatly  therefore  the  orators  of  the  party  of 
Eubulus  might  exert  themselves  in  order  to  repress  or 
explain  away  any  apprehensions  among  the  citizens, 
yet  men's  thoughts  were  occupied  with  Philip ;  and 
after  it  had  loug  been  attempted  to  consider  him  of 
small  account,  the  man  of  mystery,  the  incalculable 
one,  who  was  always  doing  something  new  and  un- 
expected, was  now  exciting  a  feverish  anxiety  in  every 
breast.  In  the  market-place  and  in  the  public  assembly 
he  was  discussed ;  and  whoever  had  anything  to  tell 
concerning  him,  as  to  where  he  was,  what  were  his 
designs,  what  sayings  he  had  uttered,  was  in  the  eyes 
of  the  citizens  the  bringer  of  the  most  important  new& 
And  if  hereupon  occasionally  a  new  act  of  violence 
was  announced,  a  sudden  flame  of  wrath  was  inciden- 
tally kindled,  and  men  inveighed  against  the  barbarian 
king,  who  dared  to  desire,  against  the  established  order 
of  things,  to  rule  over  Hellenes.  Menacing  decrees 
were  issued,  and  vigorous  resolutions  were  passed  ; 
but  all  measures  remained  unexecuted,  or  came  too 
late  ;  and  after  such  ebullitions  there  again  supervened 
an  utter  discouragement  The  Athenians  knew  no 
way  of  reaching  this  detested  foe ;  they  were  utterly 
without  any  plan  to  oppose  to  his  unwearied  energy ; 
and  thus  they  relapsed  into  stolid  indifference,  and 
allowed  the  inevitable  to  approach  them. 

Of  a  sudden,  when  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  351  the 
question  of  the  Macedonian  War  happened  once  more 
to  be  awaiting  discussion  in  the  civic  assembly,  Demos- 
thenes quite  unexpectedly  came  forward,  anticipating 
all  those  who  were  generally  accustomed  to  speak  on 
this  subject  His  intention  was,  not  to  repeat  the  ordi- 
nary declarations,  but  to  put  an  end  once  for  all  to  the 

*  Abduction  of  the  Paralns  shortly  before  the  deliyexy  of  the  Fini 
PhiUppie,  Dem.  iv.  34 ;  Philochoros  and  Andiotion,  op.  Haipocr.  s.  «. 
Up6  rpvipifs. 
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way  in  which  the  matter  had  been  hitherto  treated  chap. 
There  was  no  crisifi  of  pressing  difficulty  for  the  mo-  ^^^' 
ment,  nor  was  the  adoption  of  any  speedy  remedy  in 
question.  The  orator  was  therefore  able  to  call  upon 
his  fellow-citizens  to  take  into  consideration  the  whole 
question  of  the  war,  and  to  form  a  plan  for  the  future. 
Doubtless,"  Demosthenes  teUs  his  fellow-citizens, 
you  are  in  an  evil  plight,  and  have  every  reason 
for  depression.  Your  affairs  are  in  a  sufficiently  bad 
position,  but  in  point  of  fact  only  because  you  have 
done  nothing  of  that  which  is  necessajy ;  and  herein  lies 
a  consolation,  which  you  would  lack,  had  you  done  your 
duly  and  yet  were  as  unfortunate  as  you  are  now. 
If  you  alter  your  ways,  fortune  may  alter  likewise ; 
since  fortune  follows  the  brave  and  the  vigilantly 
active.  The  power  of  the  Macedonians,  which  has 
grown  to  so  lofty  a  height  from  small  beginnings,  is 
assuredly  no  divine  power ;  it  is  subject  to  all  human 
changes,  indeed  it  stands  upon  a  very  feeble  footing. 
The  worst  foe  thi-eatening  Athens  is  not  the  king  of 
Macedonia,  but  your  own  effeteness  ;  which,  were  this 
Philip  to  die  to-day,  would  call  you  forth  another 
to-morrow.  You  desire  to  be  possessed  of  Amphipolis, 
and  are  so  badly  armed  that,  were  fortune  to  offer 
that  town  to  you,  you  would  be  wholly  unprepared  to 
receive  it  Forces  of  war  must  therefore  be  created, 
such  as  correspond  to  our  means.  A  small  force  (for 
to  march  with  a  land-army  against  the  king  we  are 
too  weak), — but  this  force  must  be  at  all  times  in  the 
field,  lest  we  lose  the  season  of  action  in  preparations. 
For  at  present  you  experience  in  the  matter  of  your 
armaments  what  the  barbarian  experiences  in  the 
boxing-match ;  he  is  always  feeling  for  the  spot  where 
he  has  just  been  hit;  and  if  his  adversary  directs  a 
blow  at  another  spot,  his  hands  follow ;  but  to  guard 
himself  against  the  blow,  and  to  see  his  advei^sary's 
intention  in  his  eye,  he  is  too  clumsy  and  unskilful 
We  must  therefore  have  a  force  of  operation  stationed 
in  the  Northern  waters,  in  Lenmos  or  Thasos,  where 
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CHAP*  petty  warfare  will  enable  it  to  inflict  very  considerable 
^^^'  damage  upon  the  foe,  and  in  particular  to  hinder  him 
in  his  lucrative  expeditions  of  pillage.  Again,  this 
armed  force  must  not  consist  of  untrustworthy  mer- 
cenary troops ;  of  2,000  soldiers  at  least  500,  and  of 
200  hoi-semen  50,  must  be  citizens  with  a  supervision 
over  the  rest.  Where  citizens  of  Athens  are  found,  there 
the  gods  of  the  city  will  accompany  them.  For  this 
force  of  armed  men  ten  fast  vessels  will  suffice ;  and 
the  entire  equipment  of  ships,  infantry  and  cavalry, 
amounts  to  something  over  ninety  talents  (22,000i. 
ciVc),  an  armament  which  by  no  means  exceeds  your 
resources.  But  everything  depends  upon  that  which 
is  done  bein^  done  in  a  real  and  thorough  way.  For 
if  I  ask  you  now  it  comes  to  pass  that  your  Dionysia 
and  Panathenaea  are  year  by  year  celebrated  at  the 
proper  time,  you  will  find  the  cause  to  be,  that  every- 
thing is  fixed  by  law,  and  that  everyone  knows  before- 
hand where  his  place  is.  Accordingly,  neither  ought 
the  most  important  of  matters  to  be  left  to  the  chances 
of  an  arbitrary  freedom  from  rule." 

The  First  Philippic  constitutes  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  Athens^  Not  as  if  the  speech  had  achieved 
a  great  result ;  but  in  the  most  important  afiair  of  the 
State  a  fixed  programme  had  at  last  been  put  forward, 
and  a  free  and  open  protest  had  been  raised  against 
the  existing  system  of  government  Demosthenes 
now  confronted  Eubulus  as  his  declared  opponent ; 
and,  although  he  had  as  yet  formed  no  following  of 
his  own,  (for  from  the  first  he  desired  to  have  on  his 
side  not  a  party,  but  the  civic  community,)  yet  his 
words  struck  fire,  and  the  minds  of  the  citizens  were 
after  all  seized  with  fear,  when  they  heard  his  warning 
cry :  while  you  are  sitting  quiet,  you  are  being  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides,  as  by  the  huntsman  who  draws 
his  nets  closer  and  closer  round  his  prey !  The 
opposite  standpoints  of  policy  had  now  been  openly 
expressed ;  hereby  the  men  of  peace  were  likewise 
scared  out  of  their  tranquillity  ;  they  bestirred  them* 
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selves  once  more,  and  desired  for  their  part  to  be  ac-     chap. 
complishing  something,  so  as  to  escape  the  blame  of      ^"- 
remaining  absolutely  inactive.     A  suitable  opportunity 
for  this  purpose  presented  itself  in  Eubcea. 

Pericles  had  made  Euboea  a  portion  of  Attica  (vol.  ii.  importanu 
p.  407).     Since  this  relation  had  been  severed  (voL  iii.  ^i^^f 
p.  455),  the  island  had  never  again  known  peace.     It  Euboui. 
was  incapable  of  forming  a  compact  whole,  united  in 
itself   and    independent.      The   primitive   conflicting 
distinctions  between  the  several   cities  in   the  island 
were  revived  (vol.i.  pp.  252,  275)  ;  and  to  the  force  of 
these  were  added  the  influences  from  abroad,  which 
increased  the  fermentation  within.      For  an   island, 
which  stretches  along  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mainland, 
from  Thessaly  to  Attica,  could  not  remain  untouched 
by  the  disturbances  on  the   mainland   itself.       The 
Athenians  could  not    renounce  Euboea,   because   by 
means  of  its  natural  products  it  formed  the  indis- 
pensable supplement  of  their  own  country,  and,  if  in 
hostile  hands,  offered  an  intolerable  menace  to  their 
shores.      The  Thebans  regarded  it  as  a  natural  appen- 
dage to  Boeotia ;  while  the  princes  of  the  North,  if 
they  desired  to  control  Central  Greece,  were  above  all 
obliged  to  seek  to  secure  influence  in  Euboea.     The 
txnhappy  island  was  therefore  coveted  on  all  sides ;  it 
became  an  arena  in  which  the  political  schemes  of  the 
most  various  states  met,  the  party-feuds  in  the  island 
being  fostered  by  the  neighbouring  states,  in  order 
that  they  might  acquire  influence  by  supporting  in- 
dividual party-leaders.    Thus  lason  of  Pherse  (vol.  iv. 
p.  447)  had  established  the  Tyrant  Neogenes  in  Oreus, 
and  the  Spartans  had  expelled  him,  when  they  were 
masters  of    Boeotia.*     After    the  liberation   of   the 
Cadmea,  Athens  and   Thebes  went  hand  in   hand ; 
and   the   island  for  a  time   belonged  to  the  Naval 
Confederation  of  which  both  those  states  were  mem- 
bers.    These  relations  were  evidently  in  every  direc- 
tion  the    most  favourable  ;    and  the  mere  thought 

*  Neogenes :  Diod.  xr.  31. 
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CHAPi  of  Euboea  ought  to  have  convinced  the  Attic  states- 
^^^*  men,  how  strongly  the  considerations  of  a  reasonable 
policy  made  it  advisable  to  remain  on  friendly  ant^ 
neighbourly  terms  with  Thebes.  For  no  sooner  had 
hereupon,  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  the  two  states 
become  estranged  from  one  another,  than  a  hostile 
rivalry  commenced  with  reference  to  Euboea,  the  Attic 
and  the  Theban  parties  standing  opposed  to  one 
another  in  its  towns.  The  Theban  proved  victorious  ; 
Themison,  the  Tyrant  of  Eretria,  brought  about  the 
defection  of  the  Oropians,  which  the  Athenians  felt  so 
keenly  (vol.  iv.  p.  768) ;  and  the  whole  of  Euboea  fur- 
nished its  military  contingent  to  Thebes,  until  by  means 
of  his  successful  campaign  in  B.C.  357  Timotheus 
destroyed  the  Theban  influence  (p.  105).  But  no 
secure  supremacy  was  hereby  acquired.  For  no  reli- 
ance was  to  be  placed  upon  the  towns  to  which  absolute 
independence  had  been  restored ;  they  fell  anew  into 
the  hands  of  Tjnrants,  who  acted  in  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  the  communities,  and  the  conflict  of 
parties  again  furnished  occasion  for  foreign  inter- 
vention. Philip  began  to  stretch  forth  his  hand 
from  Thessaly  (p.  74)  towards  the  island;  he  sent 
letters  to  the  communities  there,  in  which  he  gave 
them  to  understand  how  absurd  it  was  for  them  to 
seek  for  protection  from  such  a  State  as  Athens,  which 
was  incapable  of  defending  itself ;  he  supported 
Callias,  the  Tyrant  at  Chalcis,  and  fostered  the  dis- 
App^iea-  <<brd  prevailing  in  the  states.  This  occurred  about 
'Z^^  the  very  time  when  Demosthenes  was  deUvering  his 
piutarehus.  Philippic  oration  ;  immediately  afterwards  Plutarchus, 
(^'a  851-^  who  reigned  as  despot  at  Eretria,  applied  for  succour 
60).  to  Athens,  because  he  was  unable  to  defend  himself 

by  his  own  strength   against  the  adverse  party  in 
Eretria,  which  was  headed   by  Clitarchus. 

Piutarehus  possessed  influential  connexions  at 
Athens,  in  particular  vnth  the  house  of  Midias,  an 
adherent  of  Eubulus.  Midias  was  one  of  the  wealthy 
men  of  the  city,  who  vaingloriously  exulted  in  luxu- 
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rious  arrogance  before  the  people  (p.  115),  a  self-  chap- 
willed  and  overbearing  kind  of  man,  who  thought  ^^^' 
that  by  reason  of  his  social  position  everything  was 
permitted  to  him.  Together  with  him  the  whole  party 
of  Eubulus  was  in  favour  of  the  request  of  Plutarchus  ; 
they  wished  to  prove,  that  at  the  right  moment  they 
too  knew  how  to  display  energy ;  and  they  promised 
themselves  a  facile  and  fortunate  result  And  since 
undertakings  directed  towards  the  island-territory, 
which  wa/at  once  near  and  indispensable,  were  of 
aU  the  most  likely  to  meet  with  approval,  a  great 
ardour  for  war  was  successfully  kindled  in  the  civic 
assembly. 

But  Demosthenes  opposed  the  project  With  daring 
courage  he  came  forward  quite  alone  against  the  under- 
taking, and  thereby  excited  a  storm  of  rage  against 
himself.  Invectives  were  hurled  against  the  self- 
wiUed  obstinacy  of  a  man,  who  waa  incessantly  urging 
the  Athenians  to  action,  who  had  only  the  other  day 
been  desirous  of  despatching  their  ships  to  distant 
Ehodes,  and  who  was  now  opposing  an  enterprise, 
simply  because  it  had  not  been  originally  mooted  by 
himsdf.  But  Demosthenes  was  no  noisy  agitator, 
ready  to  welcome  every  clamour  for  war.  With  his 
fiery  impatience  he  combined  the  highest  prudence ; 
nor  could  an)rthing  be  more  oflFensive  to  him,  than  to 
see  the  slender  resources  of  his  native  city  wasted 
upon  imworthy  objects.  And  how  was  it  possible  for 
him  to  approve  of  an  undertaking,  in  which  the  sup- 
port of  a  Tyrant  was  in  question,  who  was  in  conflict 
with  his  community  ?  The  Athenians  ought  to  take 
arms  only  for  national  ends,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
freedom  of  Hellenes.  Moreover,  he  perceived  that 
the  present  ccisics  belli  had  been  brought  about  solely 
by  personal  relations  and  understandings ;  and  he 
could  foresee  that,  considering  the  untrustworthi- 
ness  of  the  confederates,  great  sacrifices  would  in 
this  case  lead  neither  to  honour,  nor  to  increase  of 
power. 
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CHAP,        His  protest  remained  without  eflfect.     The  Athe- 
"^'      nians  set  out  towards  the  close  of  February  under 

PhocUmin  Phociou,  citizeus  and  mercenaries,   foot  and  horse. 

EuhoBo,      Demosthenes  himself  took  part   in   the   expedition. 

(B.a  aso).  T^^  horsemen  went  on  in  advance,  and  took  up  a 
position  at  Argura  to  the  north  of  Chalcis,  probably 
in  order  to  ward  off  Macedonian  aid.  The  remaining 
troops  crossed  to  the  nearest  ferrying-station  (Porth- 
mus),  and,  the  road  along  the  coast  being,  as  we 
may  presume,  blocked  up,  advanced  towards  the 
mountain-range,  in  order  thus  to  reach  Eretria. 
When  they  came  to  Tamynse,  they  suddenly  found 
themselves  surrounded  in  a  gorge  by  the  enemy,  who 
was  better  acquainted  with  the  locality  than  they. 
It  now  became  manifest,  that  the  whole  of  Euboea 
was  under  arms  against  the  Athenians ;  the  Tyrants 
of  Chalcis,  too,  had  leagued  themselves  with  Clitar- 
chus.  Fhocion  saw  himself  placed  in  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  situations ;  betrayed  by  his  allies,  he  en- 
trenched himself  on  a  hillock,  and  was  only  with 
difficulty  able  to  ward  off  the  superior  numbers  of  his 
adversariea 

Most  terrible  reports  reached  Athens,  and  there 
awakened  a  general  readiness  for  all  necessary  efforts. 
Wealthy  citizens  presented  ships-of-war  to  the  State, 
all  the  troops  still  remaining  immediately  took  their 
departure,  in  order  to  relieve  Phocion,  who  was  cut  off 
from  the  coast  as  well  as  hard-pressed  in  his  position ; 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the  want  of  money, 
ApoUodorus  came  forward  with  the  patriotic  motion, 
that  the  entire  surplus  of  the  year's  income  should  be 
added  to  the  war-fund. 

Meanwhile  Phocion  succeeded  in  fighting  his  way 
through  the  enemy  in  an  engagement  very  honourable 
to  him,  and  in  effecting  his  return  to  Athens  by  the 
middle  of  the  summer ;  but  the  garrison,  which  he 
had  left  behind  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  island  in 
the  fort  of  Zaretra,  in  order  that  he  might  here  retain 
a  firm  footmg  in  at  least  one  point  in  Eubcea,  through 
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the  treachery  of  Plutarchus  fell  as  captives  into  the  chap. 
hands  of  the  enemy.  It  had  to  be  ransomed  by  the  ^^^' 
payment  of  fifty  talents  (12,520/.) ;  the  whole  of 
Euboea  was  now  lost,  and  all  the  efibrts  which  had 
thoroughly  exhausted  the  public  purse,  had  led  to  no 
result,  but  that  of  a  disgraceful  defeat  and  of  the 
deepest  discouragement* 

But  this  unfortunate  campaign  had  yet  other  serious  Cmdkmna^ 
consequences  for  Athens,  as  well  as  for  Demosthenes.  ^^i{^ 
Apollodorus,  the  son  of  the  wealthy  banker  Pasion,  danu. 
had  indeed  in  other  respects  not  contrived  to  conciliate 
much  esteem  at  Athens.  He  had  on  a  former  occa- 
sion gone  to  Sicily  as  trierarch,  about  the  time  when 
Dionysius  interfered  in  Hellenic  aflFairs  (vol.  iv.  p.  438), 
with  the  object  of  bringing  about  friendly  relations 
between  him  and  the  Athenians  (01.  ciii.  1  ;  b.c. 
368).  Since  that  time  he  had  made  away  with  his 
property  by  a  wasteful  life,  and  had  acquired  a  bad 
reputation  in  consequence  of  a  number  of  lawsuits, 
in  which  he  had  sought  again  to  procure  money. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  careless  disposition  and  of  an  un- 
trustworthy character,  whose  patriotism  was  of  more 
harm  than  use  to  the  State ;  for  from  motives  of 
vanity  he  observed  as  little  moderation  in  his  pecu- 
niary services  to  the  State  as  in  his  private  expen- 
diture, and  spoilt  the  mariners  by  accustoming  them 
to  over-indulgence  on  his  ships.  His  motion  in 
the  Council  was,  however,  honourable  to  his  intelli- 
gence, as  well  33  to  his  honest  intentions  and  to  his 
courage.  His  colleagues  had  assented  to  it,  and  had 
brought  it  before  the  civic  assembly,  by  whom  it  had 

*  With  regard  to  the  Euboean  campaign,  cf.  i^schin.  iii.  86  Beq,^  who 
repreftentis  the  transactions  in  a  light  unfavonrable  to  Demosthenes  and 
his  friends.  The  newly  discovered  Scholia  to  .^chines  show,  that  not 
Callias  and  Taurosthenes,  but  Clitarchus,  introduced  mercenaries  from 
Phalacus.  Cfl  Ferd.  Schultz  in  Neue  Jahrb,  fur  PhUol,  1866,  p.  314, 
who  accordingly  makes  the  emendiition  napa  ^akaiKov  in  iEschin.  §  86. 
— March-out  before  the  12th  of  Anthesterion  :  Dem.  xxxix.  16. — Phocion 
at  Tamynee:  Plutarch,  Demodh,  12;  iSschin.  iii.  86  (to  arpar^fntbov  tit 
TUfa$  Bvax^pios  KaTaKiicK€tpivov),  Notwithstanding  the  victory,  a  iroXcfiof 
adofoff  mi  6air€unfp6£  :  DenL  v.  6. 
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CHAP,  been  accepted.  The  whole  aflfair  had  been  completely 
^^^'  in  accordance  with  rule.  The  motion  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  circumstances  of  the  hour.  More- 
over, ApoUodorus  had  proceeded  as  cautiously  as  pos^ 
sible,  having  proposed  that  the  citizens  should  first 
vote  on  the  question,  whether  the  surplus  should  be 
paid  into  the  war-fund  or  into  the  festival-fund;  it 
was  merely  left  to  them  to  decide,  whether  they  would 
resolve  upon  the  former  alternative  in  the  sense  of  the 
proposer  of  the  motion.  But  when  hereupon  during 
the  discussions  on  the  subject  better  news  arrived 
from  the  seat  of  war,  an  indictment  of  illegality  was 
immediately  brought  forward  against  ApoUodorus 
by  Stephanus,  who  by  means  of  a  variety  of  in- 
trigues succeeded  in  carrying  his  condemnation  on 
the  charge. 

Stephanus,  as  we  may  assume,  had  been  urged  to 
this  step  by  Eubulus ;  and,  after  it  had  prospered  so 
well,  Eubulus  himself  came  forward,  and  proposed  a 
law,  that  whosoever  should  henceforth  venture  to 
move  the  application  of  the  festival-moneys  to  pur- 
poses of  war,  should  incur  the  penalty  of  death.  This 
law  was  drawn  up  in  such  a  form,  as  if  ApoUodorus 
had  proposed  an  innovation  dangerous  to  the  State, 
while  in  point  of  fact  he  had  once  more  asserted 
against  a  rooted  abuse  the  principle  which  alone  was 
in  accordance  with  the  law.  This  abuse  was  now 
established  by  Eubulus  as  the  regular  and  lawful 
practice ;  and  hereby  the  commonweal  was  impaired 
to  an  extent  far  surpassing  the  calamity  which  had 
been  suffered  in  the  field.  The  result  of  this  unfor- 
tunate war  was  therefore  not,  as  would  have  been  just^ 
to  cause  that  party  which  had,  in  spite  of  the  protest 
of  prudent  citizens,  provoked  it,  to  forfeit  some  of  the 
public  confidence  reposed  in  it ;  but  with  remarkable 
audacity  this  party  contrived  to  convert  its  defeat 
into  a  triumph,  to  consummate  its  terroristic  sway,  to 
abolish  the  best  possession  which  the  Athenians  still 
retained,  viz.  freedom  of  speech,  and  to  establish  the 
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misgovemment  which   had  hitherto  prevailed  more    chap. 
firmly  than  ever.*  "^- 

But  it  was  not  only  from  this  lamentable  turn  in  Dtmoi- 
public  affairs  that  Demosthenes  had  to  suffer ;  he  was  2S2w?^ 
also  drawn  into  the  conflict  in  his  own  person.  The  qi  cvii.  2- 
heat  of  the  parties  had  become  intensified;  Demos-  4(b.c.860- 
thenes  was  an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  the  faction 
of  Eubulus ;  and  in  particular  Midias  had  for  political 
and  for  personal  reasons  (p.  222)  made  it  his  task  to 
persecute  him  in  every  possible  way,  to  inflict  dis- 
honour upon  him,  and  to  annihilate  for  ever  the 
authority  which  he  enjoyed  among  the  people.  When 
therefore  Demosthenes  had  voluntarily  undertaken  on 
behalf  of  his  tribe  the  equipment  of  the  chorus  for  the 
festival  of  Dionysus  in  the  spring  of  the  year  in  which 
the  expedition  to  Euboea  occurred,  Midias  set  all  his 
influence  in  motion,  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  the 
glory  due  to  his  patriotic  liberality,  and  at  last  allowed 
the  passion  of  a  vulgar  hatred  to  carry  him  to  such  a 
length,  that  on  the  day  of  the  festival  he  publicly 
struck  Demosthenes  in  the  face.  He  succeeded  in 
causing  Demosthenes  to  lose  the  honour  of  the  prize, 
but  now  fell  into  personal  danger.  The  civic  assem- 
bly, which  met  in  the  sanctuary  on  the  day  after 
the  festival,  recognised  the  complaint  of  the  ill-used 
chore^gus  as  thoroughly  well-founded,  and  pronounced 
a  unanimous  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  the 
unwarrantable  act  of  his  enemy. 

The  personal  contest  was  continued  with  the  utmost 
intensity  during  the  Euboean  war.     It  was  attempted 

*  Apollodorus,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  B.C.  370,  trierarch  on  the 
occasion  of  the  mission  to  Sicily.  B.C.  368  (cf.  Note  to  p.  95),  and  again, 
with  innch  expenditure  of  money,  on  the  Thracian  coast,  e.c.  362  (Dem.  1.). 
Involved  in  numerous  lawsuits  (Dem.  xxxvi.  63),  he  had  wasted  his 
patrimony  (division  of  the  inheritance,  b.c.  368-7),  when  he  threw  himself 
into  public  business  and  as  member  of  the  Council  proposed  the  motion  : 
ctrf  ioKtl  rit  n9pi6vTa  xp^l^taTa  rrjs  iiioiKi^crtas  orpaTiaTiKa  tlvai  cirr  $€»piKa 
[Dem.1  lix.  4.  Cf.  Lortzing,  de  orationifnis  quas  Demosth.  pro  Apolhd. 
teripnsge  fertur,  1863.  According  to  Hombostel,  Ueher  die  von  Demosth, 
in  Sacken  ApoUod,  verf,  Oerichtsredtn,  40,  Apollodorus  was  merely  the 
agent  of  Demosthenes,  which  Lortzing  rightly  denies.  It  is  more  probable 
that  Stephanus  (Schafer,  iii.^,  180^  was  a  tool  of  Eubulus. 
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CHAP,  in  every  way  to  frighten  oflf  Demosthenes  from  further 
^^^'  pursuing  the  course  of  legal  procedure ;  it  was  endea- 
voured to  cast  upon  him  the  blame  of  the  failure  of 
the  campaign  ;  it  was  sought  to  stop  his  charge  against 
Midias  by  means  of  the  cross-manoeuvre  of  bringing 
the  heaviest  accusations  against  him ;  it  was  tried  to 
throw  suspicion  upon  him  as  a  runaway  in  the  field  ; 
he  was  accused  of  a  share  in  a  crime  of  murder,  which 
had  been  committed  by  one  of  his  acquaintances,  Aria- 
tarchus.  The  whole  body  of  the  adherents  of  Eubulus 
combined,  in  order  to  effect  his  ruin.  But  their 
attacks  upon  the  character  of  Demosthenes  were  all 
futile,  though  they  were  in  so  far  successful,  that  the 
orator,  who  by  the  declaration  of  the  citizens  had 
received  a  complete  satisfaction  for  his  honour,  in  the 
end  relinquished  the  action  for  assault  against  Midiaa, 
and  consented  to  a  compromise* 


EiaUny  Hardly  had  he  escaped  from  these  vexatious  quar- 

^^-  rels,  when  an  event  occurred,  which  called  him  once 
otmukut.  more  to  the  orators'  tribune,  and  claimed  his  whole 
attention  for  public  aflfairs.  It  was  an  event  which  he 
had  long  had  in  view,  which  he  had  anxiously  desixed, 
and  the  occurrence  of  which  he  had  in  all  probability 
hastened.  For  the  first  manifestations  of  a  more  vigo- 
rous policy  on  the  part  of  Athens  could  not  fail  to  at- 
tract to  her  the  eyes  of  those  Hellenes  who  were  even 
more  directly  menaced  by  Philip ;  and  thus  it  came  to 
pass,  that  the  one  power  capable  of  ofiering  resistance, 
which  still  existed  besides  Athens,  renounced  friendly 
relations  with  Philip,  and  offered  its  alliance  to  the 
Athenians, — ^viz.  Olynthus  (p.  76). 

Olynthus  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cities  of 
antiquity.  Lying  on  the  outermost  border  of  the  Hel- 
lenic world,  between  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  it  owed 
its  importance  precisely  to  this  exposed  situation, 
which   brought  it  more   into    contact  than  all   the 

*  DeoL  tutrd  MffiAiov  wtpi  roi  KovdvXov.     Schafer,  iL  S6  mq. 
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other  colonies  with  the  realms  of  the  North ;  and  the  chap. 
extraordinary  energy  consistently  displayed  by  the  ^^^- 
citizens  of  Ol3nithus,  doubtless  finds  its  first  explana- 
tion in  the  fact,  that  here  Hellenic  intellect  happily 
combined  with  the  vigour  of  Northern  populations. 
For  founded  upon  Thracian  soil,  and  originally  a 
settlement  of  the  Bottiseans  (p.  15),  thereupon  about 
the  time  of  the  Persian  Wars  occupied  by  Chalcidians, 
the  city  thenceforth  had  a  mixed  population,  and  no- 
where was  there  a  more  favourable  opportunity  for 
the  amalgamation  of  different  nationalities  than  here ; 
nowhere  were  Greek,  half-Greek,  and  barbarian  tribes 
dwelling  so  closely  together,  as  in  the  highland  district 
of  the  three  Chalcidian  peninsulas. 

It  is  true,  that  the  great  advance  made  by  the  city 
of  Olynthus  had  not  had  its  origin  in  its  own  civic 
community ;  it  had  rather  been  brought  about  by 
Macedonian  influence,  which  on  this  occasion  for  ihe 
first  time  asserted  itself  in  Greek  public  affairs  (vol.  iii. 
p.  16).  At  the  instigation  of  Perdiccas,  Olynthus 
became  the  centre  of  the  Chalcidian  colonial  district ; 
and  it  was  he  who  encouraged  the  expedition  of 
Brasidas,  from  the  consequences  of  which  Athens 
never  recovered  (vol.  iii.  p.  168).  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, the  Olynthians  showed  themselves  independent 
in  every  direction.  They  asserted  their  autonomy 
against  Athens  (vol.  iii.  p.  194) ;  they  hereupon, 
when  the  Corinthian  league  was  formed,  rose  against 
the  supremacy  of  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  and  about  the 
time  of  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas  they  effected  very 
quietly  the  formation  of  a  State  of  the  first  class,  which 
comprehended  more  than  thirty  formerly  independent 
towns  in  a  common  military  constitution  with  equality 
of  civic  rights, — a  Greek  empire,  provided  with  all 
needful  resources,  admirably  situated  for  extending 
itself  in  every  direction,  a  land  and  maritime  power, 
which  moreover  had  an  excellent  force  of  cavalry  at 
its  disposal.  Whole  tribes  of  the  warlike  Thracian 
people  stood  in  relations  of  dependence  towards  it,  and 

VOL.  V.  T 
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CHAP,  furnished  their  military  contingenta  No  power  could 
"^'  restrain  the  progress  of  the  haughty  republic,  least  of 
all  Macedonia,  which,  itself  weakened  by  internal 
troubles,  now  saw  its  most  dangerous  enemy  in  the 
State  of  which  it  had  itself  laid  the  foundations. 
The  towns  of  Lower  Macedonia  with  their  population, 
akin  by  descent  to  the  Greeks  (p.  14),  joined  the 
Olynthians ;  Amyntas  found  himself  in  a  situation 
of  the  utmost  danger ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  Olyntbus 
had  for  ever  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Temenidse 
their  mission  of  forming  a  Graeco-Macedonian  empire 
(vol.  iv.  p.  308).  Olynthus  also  took  thought  for  secur- 
ing her  acquisitions,  and  for  strengthening  her  position 
as  a  Great  Power  by  means  of  foreign  connexions; 
and  with  this  object  sought  to  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  Athens  and  Thebes  (01.  xcix.  2  ;  b.o.  383). 

These  schemes  induced  Sparta  to  intervene  as  the 
authority  upon  which  devolved  the  execution  of  the 
Peace  of  Antalcidas ;  and  after  a  war  of  several  years 
Olynthus  was  cast  down  firom  the  height  of  her  power 
(vol.  iv,  p.  325).  She  was  humbled,  but  not  broken  ; 
and  Sparta  was  incapable  of  turning  to  account  the 
victory  which  she  had  obtained.  Instead  of  thia, 
Athens  now  came  forward  as  a  menacing  power  with 
her  Naval  Confederation.  In  the  year  373  the  Athe- 
nians  sought  to  establish  a  footing  on  the  Thraco- 
Macedonian  coast,  and  to  recover  the  cities  which  had 
defied  them  in  the  times  when  their  power  had  been 
at  its  height  (vol  iv.  p.  380).  This  Attic  policy  from 
the  first  met  with  the  most  vigorous  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  Ol3nithians ;  they  braced  themselves  for 
new  exertions,  enlarged  their  city  and  army,  extended 
their  Confederation,  so  that  Amphipolis  after  admitting 
Chalcidian  citizens  furnished  its  contingent  to  their 
forces,  and  about  01.  ciii.  3  (b.c.  365)  were  more  power- 
ful than  ever  before.  For  this  reason  Perdiccas  HI.  so 
vigorously  supported  the  undertakings  of  Timotheus, 
who  in  364  carried  on  the  Chalcidian  War  with  bril^ 
liant  success,  captured  more  than  twenty  places,  and 
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pressed  close  upon  Olynthus  itself  (p.  95).  But  the  chap. 
city  held  out ;  with  indomitable  power  of  resistance  it  ^"' 
frastrated  all  lasting  results  on  the  part  of  the  Attic 
arms,  and  the  successor  of  Timotheus,  Callisthenes, 
found  himself  in  a  far  more  arduous  position.  For 
Perdiccas  now  suddenly  renounced  the  alliance  of  the 
Athenians,  after  they  had  rendered  him  the  services 
which  he  desired ;  he  took  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
Olynthus  had  been  weakened,  in  order  to  place  under 
his  protection  the  several  towns  which  could  no  longer 
rely  upon  the  protection  of  the  city  holding  the  pri- 
macy, and  to  defend  them  with  his  troops  against 
Athens.  The  undertaking  of  Callisthenes  ended  with 
a  pacification  so  disadvantageous  in  its  terms,  that  he 
was  sentenced  to  death  at  Athens ;  and  all  the  advan- 
tages obtained  by  Timotheus  were  already  about  the 
year  362  virtually  lost  (p.  99). 

When  king  Philip  ascended  the  throne,  he  imme-  oiyruh^is 
diately  perceived,  how  for  him  everything  depended  ^if"^^ 
upon  preventing  the  establishment  of  a  connexion 
between  Olynthus  and  Athens;  and  he  accordingly 
sought  in  the  first  instance  to  satisfy  both  cities.  He 
withdrew  the  garrison  from  Amphipolis,  and  made 
the  Athenians  believe,  that  this  already  practically 
amounted  M  a  surrender  of  the  city  to  them  ;  while 
in  the  same  way  he  assumed  towards  the  Olynthians 
the  attitude  of  a  friend  and  ally.  They  began  indeed 
to  feel  apprehensions,  when  the  king  made  war  upon 
Amphipolis  (p.  50) ;  and  already  on  this  occasion 
they  sent  envoys  to  Athens ;  but  Philip  contrived  to 
frustrate  the  object  of  the  embassy,  and  to  delude  the 
Olynthians  by  the  most  gracious  treatment.  In  the 
war,  which  after  the  fall  of  Amphipolis  broke  out  be- 
tween himself  and  Athens,  he  induced  them  to  take 
his  side,  and  gave  up  to  them  Anthemus  and  Potidrea 
(p.  74) ;  they  felt  happier  and  more  secure  than 
ever  before,  and  with  blind  confidence  abandoned 
themselves  to  the  idea,  that  it  was  the  serious  inten- 
tion of  the  king  to  remain  content  with  the  districts 
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of  territory  gained  by  him,  and  to  leave  their  city  with 
its  confederated  towns  in  undisturbed  continuance  as 
an  independent  State  on  the  borders  of  his  empire. 
But  when  hereupon  Philip  in  the  rear  of  Olynthus 
extended  his  dominion  toward  Thrace,  when  he  had 
subjected  Thessaly,  and  overcome  the  Phocians,  and 
had  made  it  clear,  even  to  the  dullest  eye,  how  he  was 
wont  to  treat  his  friends,  and  allies, — the  Olynthians, 
too,  could  no  longer  deceive  themselves  as  to  their 
situation.  They  perceived  with  terror  their  awful  iso- 
lation, which  they  had  themselves  been  guilty  of 
bringing  about  by  their  hostility  against  Athens; 
they  became  aware,  that  the  continuance  of  their 
independence  was  nothing  better  than  a  term  of  grace 
conceded  by  Philip,  and  measured  out  according  as  it 
suited  his  interests.  Though  therefore  the  party 
among  them,  which  in  every  way  worked  for  the 
purposes  of  the  king,  was  both  powerful  and  active, 
yet  the  ancient  spirit  of  liberty  once  more  gained  the 
upper  hand  in  the  civic  community.  The  Olynthians 
resolved  to  prepare  for  a  last  struggle  on  behalf  of 
their  independence,  and  for  this  purpose  it  was  impos- 
sible to  find  any  better  ally  than  Athens,  who,  by  the 
occupation  of  Thermopylaa  (p.  72),  had  shown,  that 
she  had  not  yet  forgotten  her  ancient  mission  of 
standing  forth  as  the  champion  of  Hellenic  inde- 
pendence.* 

The  Olynthians  proceeded  cautiously.     In  the  first 

ul^th^.    instance  they  sent  envoys  to  Athens,  in  order  to  put 

o/.cvii.i.8  ail  end  to  the  state  of  war  which  they  had  four  years 

sm^  ^^^"   previously  re-opened,  conjointly  with  Philip,  against 

Athens  (OL  cvii.   1 ;    B.C.    352).     This  was   not  yet 

equivalent  to  a  rupture  of  their  peaceable  relations 

with  him ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  Olyn- 

*  Concerning  the  history  of  the  city  of  Olynthus  :  Voemel,  de  Olyntki 
situ,  &c.  1829;  Abel,  Makedonien;  Bohneke,  Forschvngen,  et  ai.  Am^ii- 
polis  Chalcidian  :  Aristot  Polit  205,  10.  CallLstheneB  :  iSschin.  iL  30. 
Aniphipolis  occupied  by  Perdiccas  to  defend  it  agsiinst  Athens,  and  subse- 
quently evacuated  by  1  hilip,  according  to  the  conjecture  of  Grote,  voL  x. 
p.  510,  and*  voL  xi.  p.  100. 


Olynthian 
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thians  had  renounced  the  right  to  pass  such  resolu-  chap. 
lions.  The  king  indeed  regarded  this  step  already  as  _!!!_ 
a  revolt.  He,  however,  abstained  from  immediate 
intervention ;  and  left  it  to  his  partisans  to  counter- 
act the  agitation.  They  were  influential  enough,  even 
now,  to  carry  the  banishment  of  certain  spokesmen  of 
the  patriot  party,  notably  of  Apollonides.  * 

On  the  occasion  of  the  first  embassy  a  more  inti- 
mate connexion,  for  which  some  inclination  was  felt  at 
Athens,  was  as  yet  cautiously  declined ;  but  soon  it 
was  felt  that  practically  a  rupture  with  the  king  had 
already  taken  place,  although  he  still  refrained  from 
giving  utterance  to  his  anger,  and  only  on  the  occasion 
of  his  Thracian  campaigns  made  a  threatening  appear- 
ance on  the  frontiers  of  the  territory  of  the  Olynthian 
Confederation.  He  even  sought  to  persuade  the 
deputies  of  the  city,  that  there  was  no  cause  for  fear. 
But  the  citizens  mistrusted  him,  and,  when  he  was 
engaged  in  lUyria  and  Epirus,  despatched  a  second 
embassy  to  Athens  and  requested  auxiliary  troops  for 
the  protection  of  their  territory. 

The  danger  now  grew  ;  and  the  general  feeling 
of  anxious  expectation  was  intensified  by  a  special 
occurrence.  A  step-brother  of  the  king  had  taken 
refuge  at  Olynthus;  the  king  demanded  his  sur- 
render, which  the  city  refused.  For  since  the 
Olynthians  had  once  resolved  upon  the  contest,  they 
thought  it  their  duty  not  to  give  way  in  this  point, 
as  to  which  their  rights  were  beyond  all  doubt.  For 
how  could  a  community  with  a  sense  of  honour  volun- 
tarily renounce  the  sacred  right  of  protecting  those 
who  were  enjoying  its  hospitality?  Moreover,  the 
person  of  the  royal  prince  may  have  been  of  some 
importance ;  indeed,  the  passionate  pursuit  of  him 
by  Philip  leads  us  to  conclude,  that  the  prince  had 
adherents  in  Macedonia.  This  made  the  outbreak  of 
war  inevitable.  The  Macedonians  advanced  upon  the 
recalcitrant  city,  and  the  third  embassy  hastened  to 

*  ApollonicleB :  Dem.  ix.  56. 
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Athens,  in  order  without  delay  to  arrive  at  an  under- 
standing with  regard  to  a  joint  conduct  of  the  war.* 

The  situation  of  affairs  resembled  that  of  the  time 
when  Amphipolis  sued  for  succour  against  Philip 
(p.  49),  Both  Olynthus  and  Amphipolis  were  con- 
federates who  had  fallen  away  from  Athens ;  both  the 
one  and  the  other  had  inflicted  the  greatest  damsLge 
upon  her ;  both  were  brought  back  to  her  by  nothing 
but  their  own  distress.  But  in  the  one  case  it  had 
still  been  possible  for  the  Athenians  to  deceive  them- 
selves aa  to  the  real  intentions  of  Philip ;  now,  these 
were  palpable  ;  nor  could  anyone  who  was  willing  to 
use  his  eyes  fail  to  perceive  that  it  was  impossible, 
without  Athens  being  herself  endangered,  to  allow 
Olynthus,  the  last  outwork  of  the  Attic  dominion 
capable  of  offering  resistance,  to  falL 

Accordingly  at  Athens  there  was  by  no  means  any 
desire  from  petty  motives  of  selfishness  to  punish  the 
Olynthians  for  the  wrong  formerly  committed  by 
them,  as  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  Amphipolis ; 
but  public  opinion  was  notwithstanding  lukewarm  ; 
nor  was  there  anyone  among  the  orators  who  treated 
the  affair  with  the  necessary  seriousness,  except 
Demosthenes,  His  previous  orations  of  State  had 
already  found  an  echo  in  the  Cbalcidian  towns ;  to 
him  the  envoys  had  applied  ;  and  it  was  now  his  task, 
as  he  had  formerly  encouraged  the  citizens  to  carry 
on  the  petty  warfare  which  they  had  commenced  of 
their  own  accord,  so  at  the  present  moment  to  kindle 
in  them  a  readiness  for  the  greater  contest, — for  a 
contest  which  they  could  not  avoid  without  hazarding 
their  honour  and  independence.  There  was  no  neces- 
sity for  him  to  speak  against  Philip  and  for  Olynthus 

^  King  Amyntas  had  three  sons  hj  GygsBQ,  viz.  Aichelaua,  AnhidsoB, 
Menelaus :  Justin,  vii.  4.  Arrhkkeos  was  at  that  time  in  OlTnthm. 
Menelaus  seems  not  to  have  gone  thither  till  a  later  date,  when  the  city, 
supported  by  Athens,  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  resistance  against 
Philip.  Schafer^  iL  116,  131.  Both  were  executed :  Justin.  yIL  3. — The 
embassies :  Philochor.  Fragm,  132 ;  Fragm,  fit«t  Or,  L  405.  Their 
intercourse  with  Demosthenes  :  Bdhueke,  Forschungen^  L  161. 
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in  general ;  but  it  behoved  him  to  commend  to  the  pro-  chap. 
foundest  consideration  of  the  citizens  the  whole  mighty  ^^^' 
importance  of  the  moment,  and  the  duties  which  it  im* 
posed  upon  them.  His  Olynthiac  Orations  breathe  the  The  First, 
same  spirit  and  are  based  upon  the  same  principles  as 
his  previous  public  speeches ;  but  the  high  significance 
of  the  decision  which  had  now  to  be  formed,  gave  to 
them  a  yet  loftier  afflatus,  yet  more  of  impressiveness 
and  assurance.  For  now,  he  reflects  with  joyous  con- 
fidence, every  pretext  has  been  taken  away  from  the 
Athenians  for  neglecting  their  duty.  Amphipolis  they 
have  allowed  to  fall,  and  Pydna,  and  Methone ;  Potidaea 
and  Pagasse  they  have  allowed  to  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  foe ;  Olynthus,  and  Olynthus  alone,  is  left. 
And  this  city,  which  during  eighty  years  has  been 
hostile  to  Athens,  which  holds  the  primacy  over  thirty- 
two  towns,  now  comes  of  its  own  accord  to  seek  our 
protection.  This  is  an  event  which  is  oflfered  like  a 
boon  of  good  fortune  of  the  rarest  kind  by  the  hands 
of  the  deity.  For  it  is  impossible  that  the  inevitable 
contest  should  be  opened  at  any  more  suitable  season. 
So  long  as  Olynthus  remains  standing,  the  choice  is  left 
to  the  Athenians,  whether  this  contest  is  to  be  fought 
out  on  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  or  whether  Philip 
is  to  be  allowed  to  approach  the  walls  of  the  city. 
Upon  the  Athenians  it  now  depends,  whether  a  turn- 
ing-point shall  occur  in  their  destinies.  The  popula- 
tion of  Thessaly  is  in  full  ferment ;  it  is  wroth  with 
the  king,  who  retains  for  himself  the  Pagassean  harbour- 
dues,  and  who  is  erecting  fortifications  in  Magnesia. 
Neither  is  his  dominion  by  any  means  well  assured  in 
the  Northern  mountain-land.  Only  let  an  armed 
force  show  itself  in  the  vicinity  of  Macedonia,  and  the 
Paeonians,  lovers  of  liberty,  as  well  as  the  lllyrians, 
will  rise  anew.  An  embassy  must  therefore  be  des- 
patched to  Olynthus,  to  announce  the  approach  of 
succour,  and  to  encourage  its  citizens.  Next,  a  two- 
fold force  must  be  sent  out,  the  one  to  protect  the 
menaced  city,  the  other  to  attack  the  territory  of  the 
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king,  and  to  prevent  him  from  massing  all  his  resources 
against  Olynthus.  But,  in  her  present  circumstances, 
our  city  cannot  satisfy  such  demands.  She  is  in  no 
want  of  resources,  but  she  is  tied  down  in  the  employ- 
ment of  them.  She  must  therefore  free  herself  from 
the  fetters  which  she  has  imposed  upon  herself,  by- 
devoting  the  surplus  of  her  income  to  the  festivals. 
Either  this  surplus  must  be  restored  to  the  war-fund, 
in  which  case  the  means  for  war  will  have  been 
secured,  or  we  must  all  contribute  according  to  our 
property.  Either  the  one,  or  the  other, — there  is  no 
third  way  possible,  for  money  must  be  obtained,  the 
war  is  necessary,  if  Athens  is  not  willing  to  abandon 
herself. 

A  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
existed  ;  but  the  fear  of  the  omnipotent  king,  which 
became  intensified  as  the  subject  of  the  war  was  more 
closely  considered,  had  taken  possession  of  the  minds 
of  the  citizens,  and  crippled  their  good  intentions. 
Accordingly,  Demosthenes  about  the  same  time  made 
an  address  to  the  people,  the  essential  object  of  which 
was  to  moderate  the  exaggerated  terror  inspired  by 
Philip.  "  The  king,"  he  says,  "  is  by  no  means  the 
invincible  man,  whom  you  picture  to  yourselves.  True 
power  must  rest  on  other  foundations.  He  is  nothing 
but  an  ambitious  lover  of  self,  who  allows  no  one 
to  share  the  fruits  of  victory  with  him ;  for  which 
reason  neither  the  people,  to  which  his  wars  bring 
nothing  but  suffering,  nor  the  kernel  of  the  nobility,  feel 
any  attachment  towards  him.  For  he  suffers  no  men 
of  independence  near  his  person.  The  best  officers  he 
removes  to  a  distance  ;  his  court  is  a  meeting-place  of 
adventurers  and  drunkards ;  his  allies  are  only  lying 
in  wait  for  a  discomfiture,  in  order  to  fall  away  from 
him.  His  whole  power,  though  outwardly  splendid,  is 
rotten  in  itself ;  and  this  will  become  clearly  manifest, 
so  soon  as  he  is  involved  in  serious,  i.e.  domestic  wars, 
just  as,  when  a  disease  seizes  upon  the  human  body, 
the  defects  and  hurts  hitherto  concealed  in  it  come 
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to  light.  Philip's  good-fortune  rests  upon  no  secure  chap. 
foundations,  bedause  it  is  not  based  upon  justice  ;  but  _  ^^\ 
it  is  not  on  that  account  the  creature  of  chance ;  for 
it  has  been  brought  about  by  means  of  his  incredible 
activity  and  of  absolute  inaction  on  our  side.  If, 
therefore,  it  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  our 
dilatoriness  that  one  possession  after  the  other  was 
lost,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  begin  to  do  our  duty,  the 
contrary  result  will  ensue,  and  the  gods  will  much 
prefer  to  be  on  our  side  than  on  his." 

The  Third  Oration  seems  to  belong  to  a  somewhat  Tha  Third. 
later  stage  of  these  transactions.  In  it  the  Olynthians 
are  already  spoken  of  as  allies,  and  it  is  assumed  that 
all  are  at  one  as  to  the  necessity  of  action.  Indeed, 
the  want  of  courage  among  the  popular  orators  has 
already  changed  into  the  direct  contrary ;  they  talk  of 
the  chastisement  of  the  king,  and  dangle  victorious 
successes  before  the  eyes  of  the  citizens,  without  ex- 
plaining to  them  the  means  and  methods  which  are 
requisite,  if  only  for  escaping  defeat.  Even  to  achieve 
this  result,  it  is  necessary  to  break  utterly  with  the 
existing  system  of  government.  "  For  in  these  days," 
Demosthenes  declares,  "things  have  come  to  such  a 
pass,  that  one  may  not  even  tell  his  fellow-citizens  the 
truth,  without  uselessly  risking  his  life.  This  must 
be  changed.  Therefore,  summon  a  legislative  com- 
mission, not  however  with  the  object  of  giving,  but 
with  that  of  abolishing,  laws,  in  particular  the  law 
with  regard  to  the  war-moneys,  which  are  at  present 
distributed  among  those  citizens  who  do  not  march 
out  to  the  war.  But  demand  the  abolition  of  this  law 
from  the  same  persons  who  have  passed  it.  For  it  is 
unfair,  that  they  should  gain  your  affection  by  perni- 
cious laws,  while  others  are  to  take  upon  themselves 
the  invidious  labour  of  removing  the  bad  laws  in  oppo- 
sition to  your  inclinations.  It  is  anything  but  a 
pleasant  task  to  oppose  oneself  to  those  who  are 
mighty  in  the  city,  and  at  the  same  time  to  your  own 
wibhes  ;  but  I  deem  it  the  duty  of  an  honest  citizen. 
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CHAP,  to  esteem  the  welfare  of  the  city  more  highly  than  the 
^^^'  applause  of  his  audience.  Such  was  likewise  the  cus- 
tom of  the  men  who  addressed  your  ancestors — of  an 
Aristides,  a  Nicias,  a  Pericles.  In  our  days  all  this 
has  changed.  Now  you  have  orators,  who  go  about 
among  you  and  enquire:  What  do  you  wish?  Where- 
with can  we  serve  you  ?  What  motion  would  you 
like  us  to  make  ?  The  result  is,  that  with  you  every- 
thing is  in  a  disgraceful  condition,  while  those  ancient 
orators  made  the  city  great  and  glorious.  Your 
foreign  power  you  have  forfeited ;  and  at  home  in  the 
city  you  are  the  servants  of  those  who  are  filling  their 
pockets  at  your  expense.  From  them  you  take  the 
bait  of  the  distribution  of  moneys  for  the  festivals, 
which  they  dangle  before  you,  so  that  you  are  alto- 
gether unable  to  perceive  your  own  shame;  indeed, 
you  actually  feel  under  an  obligation  of  deep  gratitude 
to  those  persons  who  provide  for  your  feastings, 
although  what  they  do  is  done  out  of  your  own  re- 
sources, and  tends  to  your  ruin.  Even  now  it  is  not 
too  late.  Renounce  the  foolish  fancy,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  reconcile  irreconcileables  or,  in  other  words,  to 
waste  all  the  existing  pecuniary  resources  in  unneces- 
sary expenditure,  and  yet  after  that  to  possess  the 
means  for  necessary  purposes.  You  must  clearly 
realise  the  actual  state  of  things;  you  must  arrive 
at  a  decision,  which  you  cannot  avoid.  If  you  now 
take  courage,  so  as  to  act  in  a  way  which  becomes 
your  city,  to  perform  military  service,  and  to  stake  the 
surplus  moneys,  which  are  now  distributed  and  are  of 
no  real  use  to  anyone,  upon  the  war,  then,  Athenians, 
it  may  perchance  still  be  given  to  you  to  attain  to 
a  great  and  glorious  possession,  to  the  rise  of  your 
native  city." 

Thus  Demosthenes  with  unsparing  earnestness  lays 
bare  the  rotten  places  in  the  life  of  the  community, 
without  at  the  same  time  raising  his  demands  to  an 
excessive  pitch  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  with  a  sagacious 
moderation  that  he  opposes  himself  to  the  prevailing 
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abuses.  For  he  has  no  intention  whatever  of  denying  the  chap. 
claims  of  the  citizens  upon  the  funds  of  the  city ;  he  ^^^' 
merely  asks  for  certain  services  in  return  on  the  part 
of  each  citizen,  and  desires  that  a  difference  should  be 
made  between  times  of  war  and  times  of  peace.  In 
periods  of  caJm,  he  opines,  let  every  man  receive  his 
share  at  home ;  but  when  the  times  are  such  as  the 
present,  the  citizen  who  is  capable  of  bearing  arms 
ought,  in  return  for  what  he  receives  from  the  State, 
also  to  come  forward  in  his  own  person  for  its  protec- 
tion; and  as  for  those  who  have  passed  the  age  of 
service,  let  them  arrange  and  superintend  what  has  to 
be  done,  and  receive  their  share  for  this  kind  of  public 
labour.  In  other  words,  it  is  merely  necessary  that 
order  and  equitable  proportion  should  take  the  place 
now  usurped  by  arbitrary  choice  and  chance.  Accord- 
ing as  the  services  are  in  succession  undertaken,  so  the 
money  ought  to  be  distributed  according  to  the  mea- 
sure of  each.  For  the  money  is  due  to  the  active, 
and  not  to  the  idle,  who  lounge  about  at  home 
and  babble  to  one  another  concerning  the  military 
exploits  of  the  mercenaries. 

The  three  Olynthiac  Orations  attest  Demosthenes'  The ' 
conception  of  the  situation,  and  the  use  made  of  it  by  ^^^*^^ 
him,  in  order  to  raise  his  native  city  from  its  humilia-  oi.  cvii.  4 
tion.     They  form  only  a  small  portion  of  his  activity ;  (b.c.849-8). 
he  laboured  indefatigably  to  influence  both  young  and 
old,  and  for  the  first  time  had  the  satisfaction  of  exer- 
cising an  effect,  which  determined  the  policy  of  the 
Athenians.     Olynthus  was  admitted  into   the  Attic 
Confederacy  on  very  considerate  conditions;  and  thirty 
vessels,  which  already  formed  a  squadron  under  Chares, 
together  with  eight  newly  manned,  took  their  departure 
for  the  Chalcidian  peninsula,  where  the  war  was  already 
in  full  progress  (01.  cvii.  4 ;  b.c.  349-8). 

Its  outbreak  was  in  several  respects  very  unwelcome 
to  Philip.     Hitherto  he  had  always  been  accustomed 
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CHAP,  to  let  the  impulse  to  everything  which  occurred  pro- 
^^^'  ceed  from  himself ;  now,  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
relinquish  other  schemes,  in  order  to  confront  a  sud- 
den resistance.  He  had  expected  that  the  Chalcidian 
towns  would  willingly  submit  to  the  position  of  Mace- 
donian vassal-states,  and  would  gradually  pass  among 
his  dominions.  The  rising  on  the  part  of  Olyn- 
thus  was  therefore  a  very  unwelcome  sign  to  him  of 
the  spirit  of  independence,  which  was  still  alive  in 
the  Greek  communities,  and  which  was  powerful 
enough  to  overcome  the  ill-will  of  the  Oljmthians 
towards  Athens,  and  to  unite  those  who  had  long  been 
mutual  enemies  against  himself.  Olynthus  was  still  a 
dangerous  foe,  a  town  of  10,000  citizens,  lying  in  a 
strong  position  and  provided  with  a  good  military 
organization  ;  its  proximity  to  his  kingdom  enabled  it 
to  be  in  readiness  to  seize  any  favourable  opportunity ; 
and,  if  the  territory  of  its  Confederation  with  its 
numerous  harbours  became  the  regular  station  of  an 
Attic  naval  force,  this  would  be  placed  in  possession  of 
all  the  advantages  which  hitherto  the  king  had  had  in 
his  favour  as  against  the  Athenians;  and  every  success 
obtained  by  them  might  occasion  risings  in  the  newly 
conquered  portions  of  his  dominions.* 

But  the  Athenians  even  in  the  critical  moment  did 
everything  by  halves,  so  that  such  sacrifices  as  they 

*  As  to  the  dates  and  sequence  of  the  Olynthiae  OrcUioru :  the  First 
(according  to  Dionvsius,  the  Third)  mentions  the  alliance  in  process  of 
formation  between  Olynthus  and  Athens  :  the  Second  (the  First  according 
to  Dionys.^  especially  insists  upon  the  ethical  points  of  view,  which  would 
be  ansuitaole,  were  the  action  to  be  supposed  already  set  afloat ;  and  in 
truth  in  the  Third  (the  Second  according  to  Dionys.)  we  have  the  earliest 
endeavour  to  determine  the  Athenians  to  action.  In  all  three  there  is  no 
hint  of  any  succour  as  having  been  actually  furnished.  Ct  Rehdantz, 
iJemosth,  ausgew.  Beden,  1866,  p.  29.— Admission  of  Olynthus  into  the 
Confederation :  Boeckh,  Publ,  Ec.  of  A  th.,  vol.  i.,  p.  117,  ifoU  [Eng.  Tr.]; 
Bohneke,  Forschungeny  161. —The  three  expeditions  of  succour :  Philo- 
chorus  ap.  Dionys.  ad  Amni.  i.  9,  734  ;  Schemer,  IL  151,  where,  according 
to  the  supplementation  of  the  Fragment  suggested  by  von  Herwarden 
(Dionys,  Epist.  Crit,,  1861,  p.  10),  the  reading  now  stands  :  rpti^pcit  hi 
TpuiKovTa  r^9  furh  Xaprjros  Koi  **£  awfirXilpQ^aav  oKnS  (the  30  were 
accordingly  a  squadron  already  assembled,  the  8  a  subsequent  ad- 
dition). Between  the  words  frvppax^av  ivoitaavro  and  ical  PwB^tap 
intp'^fav  there  is  in  the  Ainhroiianu$  a  Uieuna  of  eighteen  letten. 
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made  were  likewise  uselessly  wasted.     No  citizens  had    chap. 
sailed  out  under  Chares  ;  a  property-tax  had  been  pro-       "^' 


posed,  but  not  carried  out ;  the  surplus  moneys  were  Thru 
expended  upon  the  festivals  just  as  before,  as  if  abso-  ^^J^^ 
lute  peace  had  reigned  ;   and  the  government  was,  oi,  cvii.  4. 
in  spite  of  all  the  assaults  of  Demosthenes,  strong  b.c.  849-8. 
enough  to  prevent,  as  unnecessary  innovations,  the 
financial  reforms  demanded  by  the  war.     Even  now 
the  civic  community  was  not  united,  but  divided  into 
partiea     Each  party  had  its  spokesman,  by  whom  it 
was  led,  its  general,  whom  it  favoured,  and  a  clamo- 
rous following,  which  thoughtlessly  gave  its  assent 
One  party  was  for  Chares,  the  other  for  Charidemus. 
Against  the  serried  ranks  of  these  parties  a  solitary 
orator  was  unable  to  effect  anything ;  and  the  mis- 
fortune  of  the   city  lay   in   this,   that  when  order 
ought  to  have  reigned,  arbitrary  decisions  prevailed, 
and  where  freedom  ought  to  have  obtained,  there  force 
and  dependence  held  sway. 

The  Ol3mthians  sent  a  second  embassy ;  whereupon 
a  second  body  of  auxiliaries  was  despatched,  this  time 
under  Charidemus,  who  from  the  Hellespont  gave  aid 
to  the  hard-pressed  city  with  4,000  light-armed  troops 
and  150  horsemen;  joint  raids  were  made  upon  the 
royal  territory,  and  prisoners  were  brought  in,  among 
them  some  Macedonians  of  high  rank. 

But  these  petty  advantages  soon  disappeared,  when 
king  Philip,  having  returned  from  Thessaly,  opened  a 
second  campaign,  and  now  showed  himself  thoroughly 
in  earnest.  He  rapidly  took  one  federal  town  after  the 
other.  The  majority  surrendered  on  his  approach ;  the 
gates  of  others  were  opened  by  treason.  The  Olyn- 
thians,  routed  in  two  set  battles,  attempted  the  course 
of  negotiation,  but  were  harshly  rejected  ;  for,  they 
were  now  told,  the  alternatives  were,  that  they  must 
evacuate  Olynthus,  or  king  Philip  Macedonia.  They 
had  accordingly  to  arm  for  the  final  struggle.  Their 
walls  were  still  intact,  they  still  retained  freedom  of 
movement  towards  the  side  of  the  sea,  and  looked 
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CHAP,  out  with  anxious  expectation  for  the  Attic  ships. 
^^^'  For  they  had  sent  to  Athens  for  a  third  time ;  and 
on  this  occasion  the  Athenians  had  actually  resolved 
upon  making  a  levy  among  the  citizens.  For  this 
had  been  expressly  requested  by  the  Olynthians  in 
consequence  of  their  experiences  with  regard  to  the 
mercenaries  of  •  Charidemus.  But  of  4,000  hoplites 
only  half  assembled  under  Chares  ;  and  even  these 
came  too  late.  The  Athenians  had  deceived  themselves 
as  to  the  power  of  resistance  in  the  Chalcidians  ;  their 
numerous  towns  were  severally  hard  to  defend,  their 
civic  communities  with  their  many  non-Greek  elements 
were  untrustworthy,  and  were  moreover  rendered 
eflfete  by  luxury  and  Thracian  love  of  drink.  Again, 
more  protracted  troubles  in  Thessaly  had  been  reck- 
oned upon.  Finally  it  was  the  north-wind,  the  officious 
ally  of  king  Philip,  which  about  the  middle  of  the 
summer  kept  the  approaching  vessels  at  a  distance 
FaU  of  from  the  coasts.  Before  they  arrived,  Olynthus  fell  by 
y^,  treason.  The  two  cavalry  commanders,  Lasthenes  and 
B.C  848).  Euthycrates,  having  been  gained  over  by  Macedonian 
gold,  contrived  so  to  arrange  matters,  that  on  the 
occasion  of  a  sally  on  the  part  of  the  besieged  a  con- 
siderable division  of  the  cavalry  was  cut  off  by  the 
Macedonians,  to  whom  at  the  same  time  an  entrance 
was  opened  into  the  city. 

Philip  in  the  fullest  sense  carried  out  his  threat 
A  judgment  of  unexampled  severity  was  to  quench 
every  remnant  of  the  Hellenic  spirit  of  liberty ;  the 
flames  of  the  burning  city,  and  of  the  towns  of  its 
Confederation,  were  to  shine  across  to  all  the  shores 
of  the  Archipelago  as  a  terrible  sign  of  warning.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  Greek  nation  was  annihilated 
together  with  its  habitations  ;  numberless  citizens,  who 
had  hitherto  led  a  prosperous  life,  became  fugitive 
mendicants.  And  indeed  the  lot  of  those  who  saved 
life  and  liberty  was  happy  in  comparison  with  the 
fate  of  those  who,  like  the  majority  of  the  Olynthians, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror  and  were  sold  into 
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slavery,  while  their  possessions  were  burnt  tx)  ashes  chap. 
or  flung  as  booty  to  the  mercenaries.  The  haughty  ^^^' 
city  of  Olynthus  vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  together  with  it  thirty-two  towns  inhabited  by 
Greek8%d  flourishing  as^ommercial  communitic^ 
The  mines  continued  to  be  worked  for  the  royal 
treasury ;  with  this  exception  the  whole  of  Chalcidice 
became  a  desert ;  and  the  seal  was  set  upon  the  shame 
of  the  overthrow  by  the  fact  that  Hellenes,  such  as 
e.g.  Anaxandrides  (p.  190)  and  Satyrus  (p.  186),  con- 
descended to  glorify  by  their  arts  the  festival  of 
victory  held  by  the  king  at  Dium ;  nor  could  any- 
thing more  clearly  attest  in  his  eyes  the  decay  of  the 
nation,  than  to  find  the  Greeks  willing  to  turn  to 
account  the  ruin  of  the  Chalcidian  towns,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  not  ashamed  to  accept  gifts  of  landed 
property  and  of  articles  of  value,  Greeks  being  actually 
seen  returning  from  the  scene  of  the  calamity  accom- 
panied by  women  and  chUdren  in  fetters,  whom  they 
owed  to  the  grace  of  the  conqueror. 

It  is  true,  that  such  a  spectacle  roused  indignation  Reeeptim 
in    all    more   generous   minds ;   and,  after   the   first  oi^i^ns 
paralysing   impression   of    terror   had   passed   away,  at  Athens. 
sympathy  and  readiness  to  help  were  shown  in  many  oi.  cviu.  i 
places,  and  most  of  all  in  that  city,  which  was  most 
nearly   interested,   and  which  after  a  long-enduring 
quarrel   had  in  the  last  hour  allied  itself   with  the 
Olynthians,  who  since  the  advance  of  the  Macedonian 
power  ought  to  have  recognised  its  one  support  in 
Athens.     The  overthrow  of  Olynthus  was  a  terrible 
judgment  upon  the  jealousy  between  Hellenic  cities. 
But  Athens  too  could  not  fail  to  be  now  seized  by  a 
similar  feeling  of  shame  to  that  which  had  followed 
upon  the  fall  of  MUetus  and  upon  that  of  PlatseaB, 
who   had   likewise   been  so  bitterly  deceived  in  the 
hopes  they  had  set  upon  her.      On  the  present  occa- 
sion there  again  remained  nothing  for  the  Athenians 
but  to  mitigate  the  distress  of  individuals  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power.    The  fugitives  were,  like  the  Platseans, 
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CHAP     admitted  as  citizens  under  the  protection  of  the  city ; 
^^^'      the  courts  condemned  those  citizens  who  ill-treated 
captive  .Olynthian  women  ;  and  the  curse  of  the  com- 
munity was  pronounced  upon  the  two  men  who  had 
betrayed  Ol3mthus.* 


Tum  The  fall  of  Olynthus  signified  a  fresh  defeat  for 

♦'^^  Athens  ;  and  it  might  be  supposed,  that  it  would  have 
^i^uiuB.  at  the  same  time  inflicted  a  defeat  upon  the  national 
party,  who  had  urged  on  the  war,  and  that  their 
opponents  would  have  held  sway  more  absolutely  than 
before  in  the  city.  The  citizens  had  been  deeply 
stirred  by  these  great  events ;  and  during  their  course 
Demosthenes  had  acquired  an  entirely  new  position. 
He  was  not  made  responsible  for  the  useless  sacrifices 
and  exertions  ;  it  was  felt  that  their  failure  had  been 
nothing  but  a  justification  of  his  views :  and  the 
penetrating  effect  of  his  words  is  best  shown  from 
the  fact,  that  the  government  party,  which  he  had 
so  uncompromisingly  attacked,  now  saw  occasion  to 
approach  its  policy  to  that  of  Demosthenes. 

Eubulus  had  indeed  at  all  times  wished  to  see  the 
honour  and  property  of  the  State  safe;  he  had,  moreover, 
invariably  expended  part  of  the  surplus  Upon  the 
navy  and  the  harbours-of-war  ;  he  was  no  adherent  of 
Philip's ;  but  he  believed  it  necessary  for  the  Athenians 
to  confine  themselves  to  defending  their  own,  instead 
of  irritating  the  king  and  advancing  independently. 
But  now  he  took  courage  for  conducting  the  affairs  of 
the  State  in  a  more  manly  spirit.  As  if  his  eyes  had 
been  suddenly  opened,  he  now  perceived  the  threatening 
cloud,  to  which  Demosthenes  had  been  so  long  point- 
ing, and  now  for  his  part  too  recognized  the  necessity 
incumbent  upon  the  State  of  abandoning  its  attitude  of 

*  CharldemuB  ^^ond  expedition) :  Philochoxus ;  Theopomp.  at>.  Athen. 
436  (Capture  of  Derdas,  who  whs  probably  a  brother-in-law  of  Philip : 
Bohneke,  a.s,  674).  Chares  (third  expedition,  first  levy  of  citizens) : 
Schafer,  ii.  133, 141.  Fall  of  Olynthus  :  Diod.  xvi.  53.  Olympic  festiTal : 
Dem.  xix.  192.    Psephism  against  the  traitors,  }  267. 
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expectant  inaction,  securing  allies  to  its  side,  and  at  chap. 
the  head  of  states  holding  the  same  views  as  itself  — — — 
confronting  the  enemy  of  the  fatherland.  By  reason 
of  the  extreme  flabbiness  and  want  of  fixity  which 
characterised  his  political  views,  he  had  little  difiiculty 
in  making  this  change  of  movement ;  moreover,  he 
found  among  his  adherents  men  enough,  who  readily 
exerted  themselves  in  order  to  use  this  occasion  for 
putting  down  him  who  had  hitherto  been  the  spokes- 
man of  the  national  policy.  In  particular  he  was 
assisted  by  a  man  who,  while  more  able  than  any  of 
his  contemporaries  to  meet  Demosthenes  on  equal 
terms  as  an  orator,  was  decidedly  his  superior  in  many 
oratorical  gifts  which  exercised  a  great  efiect  upon  the 
people,  especially  in  the  self-ingratiating  charm  of  per- 
sonal appearance  and  in  euphony  of  speech.  This  was 
iEschines,  the  son  of  Atrometus. 

He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  civic  family,  but  jEacMnea 
one  which  had  lost  its  position  during  the  Peloponne-  ^  ^^*^' 
sian  War,  had  therefore  taken  to  migratory  courses,  and 
had  fallen  into  all  kinds  of  adventurous  industries. 
His  father Tiad  for  a  time  moved  about  as  a  mercenary 
in  foreign  service,  and  had  then  set  up  a  primary 
school  at  Athens ;  his  mother  is  said  to  have  filled  the 
place  of  priestess  in  the  foreign  Mysterious  cults,  which 
at  that  time  were  very  much  in  fashion  (vol.  iv.  p.  73), 
and  to  have  made  commercial  profit  out  of  the 
superstition  of  the  multitude.  This  restless  industrial 
activity  had  likewise  descended  to  their  sons,  all  three 
of  whom  by  means  of  flexibility  of  manner  and  a 
variety  of  talents  contrived  to  work  their  way  up  to 
considerable  connexions  and  influential  positions.  This 
was  the  direct  contrary  of  the  position  in  life  of  Demos- 
thenes, who  opposes  himself  to  them  with  all  the  pride 
of  the  citizen-class  established  in  its  paternal  inheri- 
tance, regarding  as  dishonourable  not  so  much  parti- 
cular professions  followed  by  the  father  and  the  brothers 
of  ^chines,  as  rather  the  restless  transition  from  this 
to  that,  the  incessant  change,  the  want  of  dignity,  the 

VOL.  V.  u 
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CHAP,    dependence  on  party-leaders,  and  above  all  the  con- 
^^^'       centrated  attention  to  making  a  way  in  the  world, 
which  determined  their  entire  course  of  action^     Most 
variegated  of   all  was  the  life  of  -^schines  himself. 
Born  about  01.  xc.  2 ;  b.c.  390,  he  first  began  in  his 
father's   schoolroom  to  deserve  well  of  his  kind  by 
grinding  ink  and  scrubbing  benches  ;  then,  he  served 
in  the  field,  at  Mantinea  and  in  Euboea,  whence  he  was 
permitted  to  bring  home  the  despatch  announcing  the 
victory  of   Phocion  (p.  268) ;  next,  he  did  duty  as 
scribe   to   all   manner  of    subordinate  public  offices, 
wherein  he  acquired  a  routine  experience  as  a  *  porer 
over  records,'  and  rose  from  the  position  of  copying- 
clerk  to  the  work  of  compiling  state-papers.      But  he 
felt  within  him  a  soul  for  higher  things,  and  a  need 
for  a  wider  recognition.     He  was  a  bel-esprit,  and 
obeyed  the  impulse  which  called  him  to  the  stage. 
He   let    himself    out   to  wandering  protagonists   or 
theatrical  managers  (p.  186),  until  he  threw  himself 
once  more  into  public  affairs,  and  now  from  his  fprmer 
subordinate  positions  rapidly  rose   to   higher  places. 
He  was  several  times  chosen  writer  to  the  State, — and 
this  through  the  influence  of  the  onmipotent  party- 
chiefs,  of  tv^hom  he  became  an  officious  follower,  first  of 
Aristophon  and  then  of  Eubulus.    In  these  dajrs,  when 
all  power  lay  in  the  hands  of  well-organised  part^^- 
associations  (pp.  118  ;  285),  it  was  possible  by  means 
of  skilful  ways  and  servile  officiousness  to  secure  the 
favour  of  those  in  power,  and,  even  without  being  a 
person  of  mark,  to  be  brilliantly  successful  in  candida- 
.AWu;uw    tures  for  the  offices  of  honour  in  the  republic.     Thus 
?;^i  ,        the  brothers  of  .^chines  became  generals  and  envoys, 
^'^"'"-     and    he   became  himself  the  confidential  Mend  of 
Eubulus,  and  an  orator  and  leader  of  public  afiairs.    As 
an  orator  too  he  was  the  direct  reverse  of  Demos- 
thenes ;  for  his  eloquence  was  not  based  upon  serious 
studies,  but  upon  happy  presence  of  mind  and  natural 
versatility,    which    were    supported    by  imaginative 
power,  vivacity  of  sentiment,  a  fine  intelligence  and 
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extensive  practice  in  delivery.     ^Eschines  always  re-    chap. 
mained  an  actor,  who  regarded  the  cause  which  he  advo-      ^ 
cated  as  a  part  in  a  play,  in  which  it  behoved  him  to 
display  his  skill  and  to  keep  his  own  interests  in  view. 

Thus  he  was  now  all  the  more  ready  to  attach  him- 
self to  the  policy  of  Eubulus,  inasmuch  as  it  ojBered  him 
the  most  welcome  opportunity  for  brilliant  orations. 
He  too  might  now  deliver  Philippics,  and  speak  with 
great  pathos  of  the  mission  which  had  been  bequeathed 
to  the  city  of  Athens  by  her  ancestors.  As  at  the 
time  of  the  Persian  Wars,  so  Athens  must  now  also 
gather  and  array  the  resources  of  the  population  for 
the  struggle  imminent  on  behalf  of  her  hearths  and 
her  freedom.  In  Peloponnesus  the  tendency  of  public 
opinion  was  favourable;  here  a  body  of  adherents 
ought  to  be  formed,  a  strong  patriot  party,  before  Philip 
should  have  succeeded  in  bringing  over  the  lesser  states 
to  his  side.  He  spoke  as  a  prophet  speaks,  and  bore 
himself  precisely  as  if  the  evil  foe  of  the  fatherland 
were  a  discovery  of  his  own.  The  confederates  ought 
to  be  summoned  to  a  congress,  and  thus  the  city  of 
Athens  ought  to  be  made  once  more,  as  in  the  days 
of  old,  the  centre  of  free  and  freedom-loving  Greece. 

This  congress-policy  was  at  bottom  nothing  but  a 
feebler  version  of  the  policy  of  Demosthenes.  The 
advocates  of  the  former  desired  to  turn  to  account  for 
themselves  the  high  spirit  which  he  had  awakened ; 
they  desired  to  appropriate  his  patriotic  points  of  view, 
without  their  inconvenient  consequences ;  unwilling  at 
once  to  renounce  the  easy  comfort  of  the  system  of 
Eubulus,  they  intended  to  seek  to  renew  the  glory  of 
the  past  by  means  of  speeches  and  negotiations,  instead 
of  by  personal  service  and  pecuniaiy  sacrifices.  The 
citizens  of  course  gladly  gave  themselves  up  to  this 
delusion  ;  and  great  expectations  followed  the  envoys 
who  were  despatched  to  the  widest  variety  of  regions 
in  Hellas,  as  in  the  times  of  Themistoclcs  (vol.  ii.  p. 
269).  ^schincs  repaired  to  Megalopolis,  where  he 
made  indignant  speeches  against  all  the  traitors  who 

u  2 
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CHAP,    took  the  side  of  the  barbarian  king ;  indeed,  the  very 

^11: communities  which  at  the  critical  moment  had  been 

^Eschincs    left  in  the  lurch  (p.  251),  were  called  upon  to  con- 

]Zn^wi.    fi^®  ^^  Athens  and  to  ally  themselves  with  her,  as 

01.  cviii.  1  the  Great  Power  whose  mission  it  was  to  direct  the 

(B.C.  348).  affairs  of  the  nation.    At  Athens  itself,  in  consequence 

of  the  terror  immediately  inspired  by   the   fall  of 

Olynthus,  serious  armaments  were  entered  upon.     The 

city  seemed  now  to  be  exposed  without  defence  to  the 

vengeance  of  the  king ;  the  walls  were  repaired  ;  the 

Cliersonnesus  was  made  secure ;  the  watch  over  the  sea 

was  intensified.* 

This  warlike  state  of  feeling  was,  however,  neither 
universal  nor  thoroughly  effective.  On  the  contrary, 
already  during  the  conflict  on  account  of  Olynthus 
the  first  manifestations  of  a  longing  for  peace,  which 
longing  had  been  momentarily  repressed,  but  had 
already  grown  to  a  considerable  strength,  had  revealed 
themselves ;  and  a  quite  peculiar  occasion  had  allowed 
this  tendency  to  find  open  expression.  A  citizen  of 
Athens,  Phrynon  by  name,  had  during  the  season  of 
the  Olympic  festival  (01.  cviii.  i. ;  B.C.  348),  been 
captured  by  Macedonian  privateers,  and  had  then 
T/ic  been   liberated  for  a  ransom.      Now,  Phrvnon  con- 

Phr^Lii.  sidered,  that,  because  his  capture  was  a  violation  of 
the  Sacred  Peace,  he  could  claim  a  repayment  of  the 
ransom  ;  and  he  supplicated  the  civic  assembly  to 
acknowledge  his  claim  and  to  take  up  his  case.  Mat- 
ters of  personal  interest  of  this  kind  were  habitually 
treated  with  special  favour  at  Athens ;  and  thus  this 
affair  too  was  in  the  midst  of  the  war  deemed  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  cause  the  despatch  of  an  envoy 
concerning  it  into  the  Macedonian  camp. 

To  the  king  this  mission  was  extremely  welcome. 
It  suited  his  wishes  to  find  himself  regarded  as  a 
prince  with  whom  business  was  carried  on  according 

*  Concerning  .^chines :  Schafer,  i.  191.  The  year  of  his  birth,  accord- 
ing to  the  game,  i.  49.  VpafifiairoKiKfMov :  Dem.  xviiL  209.  TpofAfiaTrvs 
rjjr  irc$Xc»r ;  xix.  249.     Envoy  :  §  10  and  304. 
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to  Hellenic  federal  law ;  no  equally  admirable  oppor-     chap. 
tunity  could  have  been  furnished  him,  for  playing  a      ^^^• 


magnanimous  part  in  a  matter  which  was  without  the  rhnjnon 
slightest  importance  to  him,  and  for  thus  testifying  his  ^^'^^,.  ,;^^ 
respect  for  the  national  ordinances ;    lastly,  he*  was  f^t  Phihys 
gratified  to  observe  what  petty  afiairs  occupied  the  ^^''^^^' 
Athenians,  at  a  time  when  they  appeared  to  be  con- 
fronting him  in  a  more  threatening  attitude  than  ever 
])efore.     And  the  king  was  at  all  times  specially  skil- 
ful in  taking  advantage  of  insignificant  occurrences 
of  this  description,  so  as  to  confer  obligations  upon 
men  of  note,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  camp  to  begin  to 
weave  the  unobserved  threads,  which  for  his  ulterior 
purposes  he  desired  to  hold  in  his  hands. 

As  he  had  intended,  Phrynon  and  Ctesiphon,  the 
envoy,  returned  in  a  highly  contented  frame  of  mind 
from  his  head-quarters,  and  reported  to  the  civic 
assembly  the  extreme  courtesy  with  which  they  had 
been  treated  by  the  king.  He  was,  they  stated, 
anything  but  the  raging  fiend  and  barbarian,  as 
which  he  was  usually  depicted  on  the  orators'  tri- 
bune, but,  on  the  contrary,  obliging,  affable,  and  de- 
voted to  Hellenic  manners.  The  impression  received 
by  them  communicated  itself  to  the  civic  assembly  ; 
and  such  was  the  mood  produced,  that  Philocratcs, 
one  of  those  who  had  earliest  entered  into  relations 
with  the  Macedonian  court,  was  able  immediately  to 
move  that,  in  case  the  king  entertained  an  intention 
of  concluding  peace,  he  should  be  permitted  to  send  a 
herald.  This  contravened  a  previous  proposal  which, 
in  accordance  with  a  precedent  of  earlier  times  (vol.  ii. 
p.  300),  had  made  penal  any  negotiation  with  the 
enemy  of  the  land.  The  motion  was  passed  ;  and, 
although  it  remained  for  the  present  without  re- 
sults, yet  the  path  had  been  opened,  and  Philip  had 
through  his  partisans  established  a  firm  footing  at 
Athens. 

If,  then,  abeady  during  the  war  a  tendency  towards 
peace  made  a  way  for  itself,  how  much  more  was  this 
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CHAP,     the  case  after  the  war  was  over !     The  kiag  now  held 

^"j all  the  coasts  and  port-towns  of  Thrace  completely  in 

WisJk^for  his  hands  ;  his  armies  marched  unopposed  from  the 
Ti  v<Tr  iJ<fc  southern  border  of  Thessaly  up  to  the  Hellespont  and 
the  Bosporus.  Whatsoever,  therefore,  still  remained  to 
the  Athenians  of  possessions  beyond  the  sea,  was  now 
in  immediate  peril ;  ^nd  if  the  war  were  now  to  con- 
tinue, what  means  existed  for  rendering  them  secure, 
after  the  one  ally  had  fallen  ?  AVith  reference  to 
Amphipolis  also,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  sole 
hope  of  the  Athenians  was  based  on  the  attempt  to 
give  validity  to  their  claims  by  means  of  a  peaceable 
understanding  with  Philip.  The  king  himself,  it  was 
well  known,  had  no  interest  in  seeing  the  war  con- 
tinue ;  the  coasts  of  his  empire  suffered  heavily  from 
it,  the  mercantile  navy  could  not  develope  itself,  nor 
general  prosperity  prevail.  By  land  Philip  felt  him- 
self not  less  impeded  by  Athens ;  for  he  required  to 
seek  to  obtain,  by  means  of  a  pacification,  freedom  of 
action  for  his  operations  in  Central  Greece.  Lastly, 
he  was  much  interested  in  establishing  relations  of 
alliance  and  friendship  with  the  Athenians,  because 
their  course  of  conduct  determined  that  of  other 
Hellenes,  who  still  shrank  from  any  overtures  on 
his  part  Under  these  circumstances  the  conclusion 
of  a  peace  on  fair  terms  might  be  regarded  as  possible  ; 
and  even  the  most  zealous  patriots  seriously  contem- 
plated such  a  transaction. 

Thus  strangely,  then,  had  the  relations  between  the 
several  parties  shifted.  While  Eubulus  and  iEschines 
eagerly  preached  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  Demos- 
thenes supported  the  motion  of  Philocrates,  and  de- 
clared it  to  be  folly  to  bind  oneself  down  to  perpetual 
hostilities.  He  was  at  this  time  again  the  one  man 
who  pursued  a  fixed  policy.  He  perceived  how, 
under  present  circumstances,  Athens  could  only  lose 
by  continuing  the  war,  and  that  in  her  present  ex- 
haustion she  urgently  needed  a  period  of  a  cessation  of 
arms,  in  order  to  gather  fresh  strength  and  to  form  a 
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league  of  allies,  which  could  not  be  brought  together    chap. 
during  the  war.  ^"' 

Those  who  were  Macedonian  at  heart  encouraged 
the  inclination  for  peace,  and  were  most  vigorously 
supported  by  the  king,  when  a  new  opportunity  was 
afforded  him  for  conferring  a  favour.  The  question 
was  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Athenians  who  had  been 
taken  prisoners  in  Oljmthus.  Aristodemus,  the  actor, 
was  sent  to  Macedonia  on  this  business ;  and  since  he 
as  well  as  the  Athenians  who  had  been  at  once 
liberated  unanimously  testified  to  an  urgent  wish  on 
the  part  of  the  king,  to  convert  his  hostile  relations 
with  Athens  into  peace  and  an  alliance,  Philocrates 
took  the  second  step  in  his  well-considered  course  of 
action,  and  proposed  the  despatch  of  an  embassy,  which 
should  call  upon  the  king  to  send  plenipotentiaries  to 
Athens,  in  order  to  negotiate  with  the  city.  It  was 
on  this  occasion,  then,  that  for  the  first  time  men  of 
the  most  diverse  party-standpoints  combined ;  for 
Eubulus,  too,  had  again  receded  from  his  war-policy, 
which  had  not  been  so  very  seriously  intended,  and 
came  forward  in  support  of  Philocrates.  Amidst  uni-  Embassy 
versal  assent  and  joyous  expectations  an  embassy  was  ^^  ^^^^Hi 
named  in  February  346,  consisting  of  ten  men,  among  (B.'aT46). 
them  Philocrates  as  proposer  of  the  motion,  Aristo- 
demus, Phrynon,  iEschines,  to  whom,  on  the  suggestion 
of  Philocrates,  was  added  Demosthenes.  The  eleventh 
was  a  representative  of  the  Attic  Federal  Council, 
Aglaocreon  of  Tenedos  ;  for  it  seemed  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  dignity  of  the  city,  as  well  as  with  the 
interests  of  the  confederates,  that  Athens  should  not 
treat  as  a  single  city,  but  as  that  holding  the  primacy 
among  her  confederates. 

Instructions  in  a  definite  form  could  not  be  given  to 
the  envoys  on  their  mission  ;  for  they  were  merely  to 
find  out  the  intentions  of  the  king.  But  all  sincere 
statesmen  at  Athens  were  at  one  on  this  point :  that 
there  cotdd  be  no  thought  of  any  honest  peace,  unless 
the  king,  in  accordance  with  his  promise,  were  to 
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thenes 
at  Pella. 


surrender  Amphipolis,  and  to  give  pledges  for  the 
status  quo  of  territorial  possessions,  particularly  in 
the  Chersonnesus. 

For  king  Philip  it  was  a  triumph,  compensating  for 
many  campaigns,  when  he  gave  audience  at  Pella  to 
the  Attic  embassy,  the  mere  composition  of  which 
clearly  proved  to  him  that  the  desire  for  peace  united 
all  parties,  and  brought  to  his  court  his  most  decided 
adversaries.  He  now  had  them  before  him  in  a 
sphere  of  action  where  he  was  to  a  far  higher  degree 
their  superior  than  even  in  land  or  maritime  war. 

He  listened  benevolently  to  the  orations  of  the 
envoys,  one  after  the  other.  The  fullest  and  best- 
composed  was  that  of  ^Eschines,  who  spoke  before 
Demosthenes,  the  youngest  and  the  last  of  the  en- 
voys ;  Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  found  himself  fal- 
tering, and  in  the  end,  notwithstanding  the  encourage- 
ments of  the  king,  to  have  lapsed  into  silence 


so 


iEschines  relates,  doubtless  exaggerating.  But  it  may 
well  be  believed,  considering  the  awkwardness  which 
clung  to  him  by  nature,  that  Demosthenes  felt  con- 
fused among  surroundings  which  were  utterly  strange 
to  him.  His  passionate  character  made  him  ill-suited 
for  the  artistic  orations  of  diplomacy  ;  and,  moreover, 
he  could  not  but  feel  specially  ill  at  ease  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  prince  whom  he  had  so  violently  attacked. 
Finally,  if  iEschines,  in  order  to  put  himself  forward 
at  the  expense  of  others,  discussed  the  subjects  which 
according  to  a  previous  agreement  he  was  to  have  left 
to  the  speaker  succeeding  him,  it  is  not  hard  to  under- 
stand that  in  this  audience  Demosthenes  found  no 
opportunity  for  giving  proofs  of  his  art  as  an  orator. 

Bat  in  the  ears  of  the  king,  the  phrases  of  iEschines 
must  have  likewise  had  a  very  ridiculous  sound,  when 
that  orator  went  back  to  the  times  of  Theseus  in  order 
to  demonstrate  the  claims  of  Athens  upon  Amphipolis, 
as  if  the  question  were  one  concerning  a  disputed 
inheritance,  which  admitted  of  being  settled  by 
the  evidence  of  family  papers.     But  Philip,  instead  of 
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allowing  his  real  sentiments  to  become  apparent,  most    chap. 
graciously  responded  to  the  speeches  which  he  had       ^^^' 

Ed,  aid^gratified  by  J  Burpnsing  imprearion  

palpably  made  upon  all  by  the  skilfulness  of  his 
answer.  With  regard  to  the  point  at  issue,  he  declared 
gently,  but  firmly  :  that  in  the  interests  of  his  kingdom 
he  could  not  give  up  such  places  as  Amphipolis  and 
Potidsea;  the  status  quo  of  the  possessions  held  on 
either  side  he  was  gladly  ready  to  acknowledge  as 
the  basis  of  a  peace ;  and,  in  conclusion,  he  held  out  to 
the  Athenians  the  prospect  of  the  greatest  advantages 
from  the  actual  conclusion  of  an  alliance. 

Those  who  heard  the  report  of  the  envoys  on  their 
return  home,  could  not  long  fail  to  perceive  how 
admirably  Philip  had  turned  the  entire  mission  to 
account  for  his  own  interests.  Philocrates  and  -^schines 
had  become  decided  partisans  of  the  king.     They  re- 
presented everything  in   the  most  satisfactory  light, 
and  never  wearied  of  extolling  their  reception  at  court. 
The  terrible  enemy  of  the  nation  had  become  an  un- 
selfish friend  and  benefactor,  the  barbarian  a  perfect 
HeUene.  *   Demosthenes  alone  maintained  a  dignified 
bearing.     To  him  it  was  a  necessity  of  life  to  carry  on 
everything  in  which  he  engaged  with  fuU  seriousness ; 
and  for  this  reason  he  had,  from  the  moment  when- 
according  to  his  most  thorough  conviction — he   was 
bound  to  advise  against  the  continuance  of  a  hopeless 
war,  worked  with  the  most  single-minded  zeal  for  the 
consummation  of  the  peace.     In  his  view,  everything 
depended  upon  that  peace  being  brought  about  soon, 
in  order  that  by  its  settled  conclusion  the  hands  of  the 
king  might  likewise  be  bound,  and  he  deprived  of  his 
opportunities  for  further  interventions.    For  this  reason 
he  had  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  hastened  the  des- 
patch of  the  embassy ;  for  the  same  reason  he  now 
met  with  severe  remonstrance  the  futile  talk  about  the 
personal  bearing  of  Philip.     He  demanded  that  the 
question  at  issue  should  alone  be  kept  in  view,  and  did 
what  be  could  to  have  the  necessary  preparations  made 
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CHAP,    for  the  reception  of  the  envoys  who  had  been  annooncecl, 
"^'      and  to  have  the  business  speedily  settled.* 


Debates  in       It  was  the  festival  of  the  Dionysia,  when  the  envoys 
^^Mi     arrived.     In  order  to  show  himself  polite  towards  tie 
co^Jng  Athenians,  Philip  had  selected  personages  of  the  highest 
^  ^^'    rank — Eurylochus,  and  with  him  the  king's  two  most 
(D.C.  346).  intimate  associates,  of  best-proved  expenence  m  the 
15th  April,  field  and  at  the  council-board,  Antipater  and  Parme- 
nio.f     Demosthenes  provided  for  their  reception ;  as 
to  outward  forms  nothing  was  to  be  neglected,  in  order 
worthily  to  return  the  hospitality  shown  to  the  Athe- 
nians.   Thereupon  ensued  the  decisive  discussions  in 
the  civic  assembly,  on  the  18th  and  19th  of  Elaphebo- 
lion  (April  the  15th  and  16th).     They  were  livelier 
than  the  Macedonians  might  have  expected  after  their 
first  impression  as  to  the  state  of  opinion  at  Athens ; 
the  royal  message  exercised  no  satisfactory,  effect.   And 
how  could  it  have  been  otherwise  ? 

True,  the  message  sounded  very  gracious.  The 
potent  king  solemnly  declared  his  wish  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  Athens,  in  which  both  states  with  their 
allies  on  either  side  should  guarantee  to  one  another 
the  statics  quo  of  their  territorial  possessions,  and  at 
tiie  same  time  enter  into  a  mutual  promise  of  armed 
aid  against  all  acts  of  hostility.  Freedom  of  inter- 
course was  to  begin  at  once ;  to  the  Athenians  it  was 
to  be  reserved  to  render  the  sea  secure,  and  any  State 
practising  piracy  was  to  be  treated  as  an  enemy  by 
both  parties.  But,  examined  more  narrowly,  tlm 
message  was  in  itself,  according  to  the  signification  of 
its  terms,  the  most  disadvantageous  of  bases  for  an 
agreement  For  in  the  case  of  a  State,  which  had, 
during  the  last  ten  years,  invariably  lost  ground,  the 
acknowledgment  according  to  the  forms  of  international 
law  of  the  stattis  quo  signified  nothing  short  of  an 
absolute  confession  of  defeat;  while,  in  the  case  of 

*  Phiynon :  .^chin.  ii  12.    PhilociateB :  §  18.    Audience  at  PeUa : 
{  22,  u^. 
f  Antipater  aii4  FMinemo ;  Pem,  ^ix.  €9, 
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Philip,  who  by  craft  and  by  force  had  everywhere  chap, 
overreached  the  Athenians,  it  meant  victory,  pure  and  ^^^' 
simple  ;  and  it  was  in  truth  merely  a  bitter  mockery, 
that  conditions  such  as  the  victor  dictates  to  the  van- 
quished, should  be  clothed  in  the  form  of  a  league  of 
friendship  desiderated  by  the  victor.  The  advantages 
of  free  trafl&c  likewise  principally  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
Macedonian  coast-towns,  which  suflFered  most  during 
the  blockade  on  trade  ;  and  the  seemingly  honourable 
recognition  of  the  maritime  supremacy  as  due  to  the 
Athenians  was  after  all  at  bottom  simply  an  onerous 
obligation,  which  they  were  to  undertake  on  behalf  of 
Macedonia.  The  sum  of  the  advantages  gained  was 
therefore  to  be  limited  to  this :  that  Philip  bound  him- 
self to  leave  to  the  Athenians  their  actual  possessions, 
of  course  for  precisely  so  long  as  it  suited  him  to 
observe  the  treaty. 

There  accordingly  arose  lively  manifestations  of 
opposition,  when  Plulocrates  placed  this  message  before 
the  assembly  as  the  basis  of  the  peace,  and  recom- 
mended its  adoption.  But  the  force  of  opposition  was 
crippled  from  the  outset  by  the  fact,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  suggest  any  change  of  this  proposed  basis ; 
it  stood  there  unalterably  fixed;  any  counter-motion 
was  out  of  the  question ;  there  accordingly  only  re- 
mained the  choice  between  obtaining  the  ardently 
desired  repose  of  peace  on  these  conditions,  or  rushing 
at  once  into  a  more  violent  war,  and  one  which  would 
have  to  be  carried  on  without  allies,  against  an  enemy 
of  overpowering  strength,  whom  nothing  could  prevent, 
from  inflicting  upon  Athens  her  death-blow  by  means 
of  the  conquest  of  the  Chersonnesus, — against  an  enemy, 
who  had  quite  recently  shown  how  he  was  able  to 
chastise  the  defiance  of  his  adversaries. 

The  voices  of  impassioned  patriots,  who  desired  to 
see  all  negotiations  on  such  a  basis  broken  oflF  without 
further  ado,  were  therefore  unable  to  create  an  im- 
pression. There  was  not,  however,  the  same  objection 
to  au  attempt  being  possibly  made,  by  means  of  au 
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alteration  in  the  terms  in  which  Philocrates  had  drawn 
up  his  proposals,  to  gain  something  for  the  honour 
and  the  advantage  of  Athens.  Philocrates  had  intro- 
duced a  clause,  whereby  of  the  confederates  of  Athens, 
to  whom  the  peace  was  to  be  extended,  two  were 
expressly  excepted,  viz.  the  inhabitants  of  Halus  in 
Thessaly,  on  the  Pagasaean  gulf,  and  the  Phocians. 
The  former  were  at  war  with  Philip,  the  latter  with 
Thebes.  Of  fcourse  this  clause  had  been  drawn  up  in 
the  interests,  and  by  command  of,  Macedonia  ;  but  it 
was  not  included  in  the  royal  message.  Accordingly, 
there  was  more  freedom  of  action  left  on  this  head ; 
and  it  was  at  this  point  that  Demosthenes  intervened 
in  the  debates,  in  order  to  combat  the  proposals  of 
Philocrates.  In  this  endeavour  he  could  appeal  to  a 
decree  of  the  deputies  of  the  Attic  Naval  Confederation, 
which  empowered  the  Athenian  assembly  to  conclude 
peace  with  Philip  for  the  confederates  as  well  as  for 
themselves,  but  with  this  addition, — that  an  interval  of 
three  months  should  be  fixed,  during  which  the  other 
Hellenic  communities  were  likewise  to  be  permitted  to 
accede  to  the  treaty  of  peace. 

This  demand  was  based  upon  a  very  intelligent 
judgment  of  the  existing  state  of  afiairs ;  and  the  idea 
readily  suggests  itself,  that  Demosthenes  had  borne  a 
part  in  the  dra wing-up  of  this  resolution.  In  no  other 
way  was  an  honest  and  lasting  peace  possible,  and  one 
which  could  not  at  any  moment  be  called  into  question 
by  Philip.  In  this  case  Athens  would  re-assume  her 
mission  of  providing  for  the  safety  of  Hellas,  and  her 
present  confederates  would  be  all  the  more  secure  of 
their  rights  and  liberties,  in  proportion  as  the  greater 
number  of  parties  joined  the  treaty  of  peace.  Mjrtilene 
had  quite  recently  freed  herself  from  her  Tjrrant,  and 
renewed  the  league  with  Athens.  If  this  example  was 
followed,  a  league  of  Hellenes  might  once  more  fomn 
itself,  which  would  challenge  respect,  and  the  treaty 
with  king  Philip  might  receive  a  national  significance. 
This  resolution  of  the  confederates  was  therefore  recom- 
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mended  by  Demosthenes  to  his  fellow-citizens  as  the    chap. 
basis  of  the  peace ;  they  recognised  the  truth,  that      ^"' 
thus  alone  the  honour  of  the  city  would  be  satisfied, 
and  a  real  peace  secured ;  and  it  was  only  the  advent 
of  evening  which  prevented  the  adoption  of  a  decree  in 
this  sense.* 

On  the  next  day,  on  which  this  important  question  Sccmd 
was  to  be  decided,  the  same  current  of  opinion  pre-  ^*^*^' 
vailed.  Demosthenes  renewed  his  propositions;  and  (B*aT46). 
the  assembly  was  so  decidedly  against  an  unconditional  i^^  Aiyrii, 
acceptance  of  the  basis  brought  forward  by  Philocrates, 
that  its  author  was  prevented  by  clamour  and  hisses 
from  being  heard.  But  hereupon  it  appeared,  that 
under  these  circumstances  there  was  danger  of  the 
entire  project  of  peace  coming  to  nothing ;  for  the 
Macedonians  declared  themselves  obliged  to  adhere  to 
the  motion  of  Philocrates  as  the  one  admissible  basis  ; 
they  very  well  understood  that  their  king  was  in  a 
very  essential  degree  more  fettered  by  the  additional 
paragraph  suggested ;  and  that,  in  case  of  the  latter 
receiving  the  sanction  of  the  assembly,  it  was  only  by 
means  of  an  open  rupture  of  the  peace  that  he  would 
be  able  to  execute  ulterior  schemes  of  war  in  Hellas. 
Only  if  his  intentions  had  been  honestly  pacific,  could 
he  have  assented  to  the  proposition  of  Demosthenes. 
Under  this  aspect  of  affairs  the  peace-party  was  obliged 
in  the  second  assembly  to  undertake  the  serious  task 
of  inducing  the  citizens  to  change  their  views  ;  and  no 
hearing  being  accorded  to  Philocrates,  it  was  now  the 
turn  of  JEschines.  He  was  still  supposed  to  share  the 
political  sentiments  of  Demosthenes ;  indeed,  on  the 
journey  to  PeUa  he  had  called  upon  the  latter  to  join 
him  in  keeping  a  strict  watch  over  the  members  of  the 
embassy  who  were  less  to  be  depended  upon  in  their 
relations  towards  Macedonia.  And  in  truth  on  the 
first  day  of  the  assembly  he  had  spoken  in  lively  terms 
against  Philocrates.     "  Never,"  he  had  said,  **  so  long 

♦  Resolution  of  the  Federal  Council :  ^sobin.  iii.  69.     Mytilene  joins 
the  Confederation  :  Rangab6,  Antiq.  Hellen.  ii.  401. 
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CHAPa    as  a  single  Athenian  remains  alive,  shall  I  advise  the 
^^^-       adoption  of  such  a  peace  as  this ;  **  but  at  the  same 
time  he  had  energetically  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of 
concluding  peace.     He  now  abandoned  his  attitude  of 
opposition,  and  very  skilfully  passed  over  to  a  recom- 
mendation of  peace  at  any  price.     The  Athenians,  he 
now  said,  ought  not  only  to  imitate  the  greatness  of 
their  ancestors,  but  also  to  avoid  their  faults.     It  was 
reckless  popular  orators  who  had  driven  the  Athenians 
to  the  siege  of  Syracuse.     A  prudent  estimation  of  what 
under  the  circumstances  could  be  secured,  was  alone 
capable  of  saving  the  State  at  dangerous  crises.     The 
proposal  for  taking  into  consideration  the  Hellenes  who 
had  not  yet  acceded,  the  cimning  orator  contrived  to 
represent  in  such  a  light,  as  if  it  revealed  an  unintelli- 
gent weakness  and  want  of  independence.    Athens  was 
perfectly  free,   being  supported  by  no    other   State, 
neither  need  she  take  any  other  into  account ;  nor  was 
she  bound  to  let  her  resolutions  as  to  war  and  peace 
depend  upon  the  assent  of  others.     This  Sophistic 
reasoning,  which  contrived  to  represent  the  national 
policy  as  an  unfree  one,  and  a  craven  pursuit  of  parti- 
cular state-interests  as  the  only    policy  worthy   of 
Athens,  was  supported  by  -ffischines  with  the  whole 
force  of  his  eloquence.     It  behoved  him  on  this  day  to 
let  the  Macedonians  see  a  proof  of  his  influence ;  and 
in  this  attempt  he  derived  advantage  from  his  reputa- 
tion for  patriotism,  and  more  especially  from  the  actual 
situation  of  affairs.     The  peace,  which  all  were  agreed 
in  desiring,  was  not  to  be  secured  without  an  alliaiice ; 
equally  impossible  was  it  to  obtain  an  alliance  open 
to  communities  which  might  accede  afterwards,  and  to 
the  Phocians. 

Philip  was  the  one  power  feared,  and  the  power  feared 
by  aU.  In  his  hands  still  remained  the  captive  Athe- 
nians, whose  lives  were  in  danger,  unless  the  peace  were 
consummated.  It  is  therefore  not  wonderful  that  the 
citizens  should  have  gradually  inclined  to  imconditional 
acceptance,  in  particular  since  at  all  events  the  express 
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exclusion  of  the  Phocians  and  Haleans  was  omitted    chap. 

from  the  treaty.     This  served   the  Athenians  as  a L\^* 

species  of  consolation,  although  what  it  really  amounted 
to  was,  that  it  was  now  left  to  Philip  to  *  decide, 
whom  he  would  reckon  among  the  confederates.  The 
royal  envoys  expressly  denied  any  willingness  on 
the  part  of  Philip  to  include  the  Phocians  in  the 
term ;  notwithstanding  which,  Attic  orators  were  to  be 
found,  who  believed  that  they  knew  better,  and  that 
they  were  able  to  promise  more ;  Philip,  they  said, 
from  consideration  for  the  ThessaJians  and  the  Thebans, 
could  not  well  at  the  present  moment  admit  the  Pho- 
cians into  the  alliance ;  this  state  of  things  would 
change,  and  the  king  would  soon  do  of  his  own  accord 
what  the  party  of  Demosthenes  was  now  attempting 
to  force  him  into  doing.  The  Athenians  allowed  them-  2"Ac  Peace 
selves  to  be  deluded  by  such  pretences  as  these  ;  and  °^^^^' 
when  lastly  Eubulus  came  forward,  who  told  them 
point-blank  that  they  had  at  the  present  moment  to 
choose,  whether  they  would  immediately  take  their 
seats  on  the  rowers'  benches,  pay  war-taxes,  and  re- 
nounce the  festival-moneys,  or  accept  the  motion  of 
Philocrates, — then,  under  the  terrific  impression  created 
by  this  alternative,  the  vote  was  taken  and  the  motion 
was  adopted.* 

By  this  Peace  much  had  been  given  up,  and  little  £mhimu 
had  been  gained ;  but  even  this  slight  gain  was  any-  ^/  raujka- 
thing  but  weU  assured.  For  while  in  general  great 
importance  was  attached  to  the  rule,  that  the  envoys 
of  foreign  powers  should  come  to  Athens  with  absolute 
powers  (vol.  iiL  p.  286),  this  was  not  the  case  with  the 
envoys  of  Philip.  For  the  king  had  from  the  first  so 
arranged  matters  that,  after  the  Attic  community  had 
bound  itself  down  to  certain  terms,  an  interval  of 
freedom  of  action  should  still  remain  for  himself,  until 
it  should  seem  suitable  to  him  to  bind  himself  in  his 

*  .^chines  formerly  in  agreement  with  the  views  of  Demosthenes  : 
Dem.  xix.  344,  9tq»i  WestenuanD,  Qu^est  JJem,  iii.  36. 
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CHAP.     turn.     It  had  therefore  been  settled,  that  after  the 

^^}^ departure  of  his  envoys,  who  were  to  receive  the  oath 

of  the  Athenians  and  of  their  confederates,  an  Attic 
embassy  should  come  to  Pella,  in  order  that  there  by 
the  administering  of  an  oath  to  the  king  and  his 
allies,  the  whole  peace-negotiation  should  arrive  at  its 
consummation.  For  this  reason  Demosthenes  was  at 
once  intent  upon  urging  a  speedy  administering  of  the 
oath  to  the  king,  lest  the  advantages  of  the  treaty, 
the  conclusion  of  which  he  had  been  unable  to  pre- 
vent, should  in  the  meantime  be  curtailed.  But  this 
danger  was  very  imminent.  For,  while  Athens  inmie- 
diately  abandoned  all  ideas  of  war,  and  surrendered 
herself  to  the  long-desired  enjoyment  of  peace,  the 
king  was  in  the  midst  of  war  against  Cersobleptes, — 
in  other  words,  in  the  region  most  dangerous  to  Athens. 
Here,  while  the  Athenians  were  delivering  orations, 
he  was  taking  one  town  after  the  other  ;  the  peace  was 
based  upon  the  status  quo;  whatsoever,  therefore, 
Philip  should  have  conquered,  whether  by  force  or  by 
sleight,  before  taking  the  oath,  the  Athenians  would 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  peace  be  obliged  to 
recognise  as  his  property.* 

For  the  administration  of  the  oath  the  same  eleven 
men  were  chosen  who  had  composed  the  first  embassy. 
This  time  it  was  only  with  inner  repugnance  that 
Demosthenes  brought  himself  to  take  part  in  it ;  he 
foresaw,  that  it  would  bring  him  nothing  but  vexation 
and  anguish  of  heart,  without  his  being  capable  of  ren- 
dering any  effective  service  to  his  native  city ;  for  he 
could  not  place  confidence  in  a  single  one  of  his  col- 
leagues; they  were  all  untrustworthy,  or  pursued 
directly  different  interests  from  those  of  their  native 
city ;  and  this  absence  of  patriotism  was  the  more 
alarming,  inasmuch  as  the  welfare  of  the  city  was 
absolutely  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  envoys.  The 
slight  amount  of  confidence  reposed  in  them  by  the 

*  Poaoe  on  the  baais  of  the  sUUut  quo — tKoripcvs  tx^uf  d  «xov«riy :  [DenL] 
^^1.  26. 
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civic  community  itself,  is  already  <3videHt  from  the  chap. 
instructions  given  them  on  their  departure,  to  the  ^^^' 
effect  that  mone  of  them  should  negotiate  singly  with 
the  king.  Demosthenes  seems  to  have  been  the 
leader  of  the  embassy,  the  trusted  agent  proper  of  the 
civic  community ;  nor  could  he  have  given  any  more 
splendid  proof  of  his  self-denying  devotion  than  by 
accepting  this  office. 

Already  at  Athens  the  most  vexations  disputes  com- 
menced. Demosthenes  demanded  an  immediate  depar- 
ture ;  whUe  his  colleagues  allowed  day  after  day  to  go 
by-  A  fortnight  after  the  oath  had  bee-n  sworn  at  Athens, 
he  obtained  a  decree  of  the  Semate  in  accordance  with  his 
views,  whereby  at  the  same  time  ifee  commander  of  the 
Attic  naval  station  on  the  north  coast  of  Euboen,  was 
instructed  to  transport  tiie  envoys  immediately  to  the 
point  where  Philip  might  happen  momentarily  to  be. 
These  express  orders  were  not  executed  ;  and,  instead  of 
joining  the  king  by  the  shortest  way,  the  envoys  tra- 
velled through  Thessaly  and  Macedonia  by  easy  stages  to 
Pella,  there  to  await  the  king.  Thus,  a  business  which  The  envoys 
inicrht  have  been  settled  in  eiffht  days  was  protracted  ^  ^^'^'** 
through  as  many  weeks  ;  and  this  procrastination  was  (b.'c!T46). 
due  to  a  secret  understanding  with  the  Macedonians,  jwm, 
whose  hints  were  submissively  obeyed  by  the  envoys, 
while  they  contemned  the  commands  of  their  own 
city.  Philip  was  desirous  of  bringing  to  an  end  the 
Thracian  campaign,  which  he  had  opened  in  person  at 
the  beginning  of  the  spring,  without  being  troubled  by 
the  expression  of  wishes  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians. 
The  Chersonnesus  he  had  promised  to  spare ;  but  there 
was  no  obligation  to  prevent  him  from  taking  several 
places  occupied  by  Athenian  garrisons,  from  forcing 
Cersobleptes  to  submit  to  his  suzerainty,  and  from 
gathering  in  at  his  ease  the  whole  harvest  of  the  war, 
whUe  the  envoys  were  waiting  in  his  palace,  where  the 
full  splendour  of  royalty  quenched  the  last  remnants 
of  republican  sentiment,  and  the  multitude  of  deputies 
from  the  widest  variety  of  states  produced  the  impres- 
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CHAP,    sion,  that  Pella  was  the  spot  where  the  destinies  of  the 
^^^'      Greek  world  were  decided. 

When,  therefore,  the  Athenians  brought  forward 
their  demands,  it  was  in  a  very  tame  and  timid  fashion. 
There  was  no  longer  any  serious  question  as  to  the 
restoration  of  the  places  which  had  been  taken  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace ;  attention  was  already  ex- 
clusively occupied  by  what  was  about  to  happen.  For 
it  was  soon  perceived  that  Philip  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  disarming ;  a  general  peace,  which  had 
been  hoped  for  at  Athens,  by  no  means  formed  part  of 
his  plans;  and  the  envoys  thought  themselves  obliged 
to  arrange  their  proceedings  accordingly. 

This  occasioned  fresh  quarrels  among  them.  Demos- 
thenes, ever  conscientious,  insisted  upon  its  being  their 
duty  simply  to  accomplish  the  orders  of  the  civic 
assembly,  while  iEschines  entertained  a  totally  diflFerent 
opinion.  He  conducted  himself  in  a  very  lordly  style, 
and  in  his  culture  as  a  man  of  the  world  felt  himself 
far  superior  to  the  plain  burgher,  the  uncommunicative 
and  sullt-n  Demosthenes.  In  the  eyes  of  JSschines, 
the  administering  of  the  oath  was  a  quite  secondary 
matter ;  his  desire  was  not  to  do  mere  messenger  s  duty, 
but  to  engage  in  statesmanship  on  his  own  account. 
It  behoved  the  embassy,  he  opined,  actively  to  advance 
the  interests  of  Athens  according  as  circumstances  per- 
mitted ;  this  was  the  reason  why  the  instructions  given 
to  them  had  been  so  vague ;  and  if  Philip,  as  he  in- 
dubitably would,  marched  into  Phocis,  the  interests  of 
Athens  involved  in  the  imminent  war  ought  already 
at  the  present  moment  to  be  asserted.  But  these  very 
interests  were  viewed  by  iEschines  from  a  thoroughly 
narrow-minded  party-standpoint ;  for  he  begrudged 
the  Thebans  the  friendship  of  Philip,  and  sought  to 
irritate  the  latter  against  Thebes,  by  approving  in 
general  of  his  intended  intervention  in  the  aifaii-s  of 
Delphi,  and  merely  wishing  to  bring  about,  in  con- 
nexion therewith,  a  humiliation  of  Thebes. 

Demosthenes  was  powerless  as  against  his  colleagues^ 
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yet  he  was  indefatigably  at  work;  even  now  he  chap. 
sought  to  make  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  more  ^^^' 
comprehensive,  and  to  provide  for  the  accession  to 
it  of  other  states.  But  in  this  respect  again  Philip 
would  not  consent  to  let  his  freedom  of  action  be 
fettered.  He  insisted  upon  the  Phocians  being  ex- 
pressly excluded;  Cersobleptes,  too,  was  to  be  men- 
tioned no  longer  as  an  Attic  confederate,  but  as  one  of 
the  allies  of  the  king ;  and  similarly  the  inhabitants  of 
Cardia.  In  giving  way  on  this  head,  the  envoys  mani* 
festly  exceeded  their  powers  ;  but  the  king  was  deter- 
mined upon  having  the  result  of  the  last  few  weeks  of 
war  recognised  as  an  accomplished  fact ;  and  aU  that 
Demosthenes  was  able  to  obtain  was,  that  on  his  appli- 
cation the  king  promised  the  liberation  of  the  Attic 
citizens  who  were  still  living  as  prisoners-of-war  in 
Macedonia;  even  this,  however,  was  not  granted  im- 
mediately, but  merely  promised,  in  order  that  the 
fulfilment  might  be  a  fresh  benefit  conferred  by  the 
king,  and  as  such  might  exercise  its  efiect  at  the  proper 
time.  The  services,  which  by  means  of  representations, 
advances  of  money  and  gifts,  Demosthenes  was  able 
to  render  to  his  feUow-citizens,  were  in  the  end  the 
soKtary  bright  points  in  the  dark  proceedings  at  the 
royal  court,  which  daily  became  more  intolerable  to 
him.  For  he  had  to  see  the  envoys  from  Sparta, 
Thebes,  Thessaly,  Phocis,  assembled  in  the  presence  of 
the  king,  seeking  a  cure  of  their  ills  from  him,  courting 
hifl  favour,  submitting  to  his  decision,  quarrelling  with 
one  another  before  his  very  eyes.  And  in  the  midst 
of  his  deep  grief  he  had  not  even  the  satisfaction  of 
being  able  to  send  tidings  of  the  truth  to  Athens ;  for 
the  report  was  drawn  up  in  the  sense  of  the  majority. 
In  this  fatal  PeUa  he  was  as  it  were  betrayed  and  sold 
by  his  adversaries.  He  wished  to  return  home  alone  ; 
even  in  this  he  failed.  Philip  was  not  willing,  that 
already  at  the  Resent  moment  information  should 
reach  Athens  as  to  the  condition  of  afiairs  ;  and  Demos- 
thenes found  himself  obliged  to  accompany  the  king- 
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CHAP-     conjointly  with  the  other  envoys  on  his  military  ex- 
*"•       pedition  into  Thessaly. 


TkrenrayM  The  invitation  to  this  journey  was  apparently  a 
^uP^  special  honour;  for  Philip  pretended  that  he  desored 
TheMtaiy.  to  claim  the  mediation  of  the  envoys  with  reference  to 
the  city  of  Halus,  whose  case  Athens  had  advocated. 
But  in  point  of  fact  it  was  merely  an  application  of 
force,  to  which  the  envoys,  partly  voluntarily  and  partly 
against  their  will,  submitted,  and  an  artfully  calculated 
advantage  to  Philip.  For  to  him  it  was  of  the  utmost 
coosequencx)  to  give  a  peaceable  aspect  to  the  march 
of  his  army,  to  invest  his  personal  dignity  with  splen* 
dour  by  means  of  a  suite  composed  of  a  series  of  Greek 
embassies,  and  as  long  as  possible  to  conceal  his  real 
intentions.  Lastly,  the  envoys  likewise  served  him  as 
pledges,  that  in  the  meantime  no  dangerous  resolutions 
would  be  taken  at  Athens,  which,  considering  the 
general  agitation  excited  by  the  king's  new  armaments, 
was  in  itself  not  impossible.  Incidentally,  the  march 
through  Thessaly  was  made  use  of  in  order  to  swear 
the  towns  of  the  land  aa  allies  of  Philip  to  the  peace 
concluded  between  him  and  Athena.  This  was  done 
at  Pherse.  But  this  act  in  more  than  one  respect  signi- 
fied in  reality  only  a  new  mockery  of  legal  right.  It 
was  performed  in  an  utterly  informal  way  at  an  inn  ; 
and  the  representatives  of  the  communities  were  private 
individuals,  whom  the  king  had  seen  fit  to  summon  to 
this  comedy,  while  several  towns  were  not  represented 
at  all.  But  since  a  further  circuit  on  the  part  of  the 
envoys  was  not  at  the  present  time  in  accordance  with 
his  plans,  he  assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  defective 
execution  of  their  instructions,  and  furnished  them 
with  a  letter  in  reference  to  this  point  to  the  Council 
and  civic  assembly.  This  disgrace  again  was  sub- 
missively accepted  by  the  envoys ;  and  thus,  after  an 
absence  of  seventy  days,  they,  returned  to  their  fellow- 
citizens  who  were  awaiting  them  with  impatience.* 

decree  of  the  Senate  for  hMtening  the  embassy,  obtained  bj  Demos- 
on  the  third  of  MnnTchion  (April  29th):  i£achiii.  ii.  91,  ms^.    He 
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Among  them  Demosthenes  alone   could   cross  the     chap. 
frontiers  of  his  native  state  with  a  good  conscience,       ^^^- 
rejoiced  to  have   exchanged   the   atmosphere   of  the  lUixyrt 
Macedonian  court  and  the  odious  company  of  traitors  ^{jiw 
.  for  the  Attic  soil,  where  he  could  again  breathe  and  in  the " 
speak  with  freedom.     At  last  he  found  himself  once  ^^^j; 
more  in  the  midst  of  the  Council,  the  majority  of  which  (Bxl^aie).^ 
knew  how  to  appreciate  him  ;  and  here,  many  other   9th  Juiy. 
witnesses  being  likewise  present,  he  gave  a  full  account 
of  the  entire  course  of  the  embassy.     He  showed,  how 
from  the  outset  all  the  orders  given  by  the  city  had 
been  treated   with   contempt,   and    all    its    interests 
neglected ;  he  showed,  how  by  means  of  malignant 
delays  Cersobleptes  and  the  Thracian  towns  had  been 
sacrificed ;  he  laid  bare  the  continual  private  under- 
standing with  the  king,  the  officious  promotion  of  all 
his  designs,  the  unwarranted  interference  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  Thebes ;  he  described  the  march  through 
Thessaly,  on  which  the  envoys,  detained  under  decep- 
tive pretexts,  had  been  obliged  to  accompany  the  king 
as  far  as  Thermopylae,  where  he  now  stood  at  the  head 
of  all  his  forces,  in  order,  so  soon  as  he  saw  fit,  to 
penetrate  into  the  centre  of  Hellas.     In  fact,  Athens 
could  hardly  have  sufiered  greater  losses  by  an  un- 
fortunate war,  than  by  this  embassy  of  peace.     The 
Council  thoroughly  shared  the  indignation  of  Demos- 
thenes ;  a  decree  of  the  Council  was  drawn  up  in  his 
sense,  and  laid  before  the  civic  assembly.     From  the 
latter,  too,  a  similar  judgment  was  to  be  expected ;  and 
in  that  case  the  whole  situation  might  still  change. 

In  the  assembly,  however,  the  debates  took  a  totally  Debates 
different  and  unexpected  course.    Here  the  Macedonian  ^^^^i, 
party  had  prepared  everything  in  the  best  possible  way  oi.  cviii.  2 
for  gaining  over  the  credulous  multitude.     iEschines  (b.c.346). 
again  played  the  principal  part     He  had  not  the  least  ^^^'*  ^^'^^y- 

is  to  be  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  embassy ;  cf.  Schiifer,  ii.  241.  The 
envoys  at  Pelk :  Dem.  xix.  255,  seq. ;  napovraav  tmv  nptafifaiv  as  tnos 
flirt IV  i(  airuoTis  Trjs 'EXkdboSf  JEschm.  ii.  112. — Philip  Bworn  (after  the 
middle  of  June) :  Dem.  xviiL  32.    The  allies  sworn  :  uL  xix.  158. 
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:xa?-  izrazific  if^a^g  "ilr:z  ii^asdf ;  tlie  po««s  erf  the  envoys 
—  wtTr  iirlly  r&rr^-:cieiL  Ali  tlie  nKxe  folly  he  dia- 
f!SEi^  i^  €caiv  r^oenl  sxiHinaii  with  an  assured 
isk^^i.  io^  jes  w^as  c^y  to  be  aeciued  by  a  politician 
^  ^,i:rai  ii.:o  i2je  aees^is  of  the  great.  Undonbtedly, 
^  si^i  la  a  li^i  M€je,FLilip  was  suiiding  at  Thermo- 
ryjSL  XI  upjd  iriiAt  Dc-rhing  d^ended ;  the  real  point 
a;  5sg;i>^  wms  itjt  n^inre  of  his  intentions.  Now,  he 
«xd*i  £SSw7&  il-ezi  liut  Philip  was  standing  there  as  a 
Trxrz.^1 :  i'jr  tLr>:czh  the  sacoessfbl  mediation  of  her 
-c.v:ys^  Aii-eSiS  iM  seeored  the  goodwill  of  the  power- 
lo  sdi  a  drgpee.  that  she  was  on  that  account 
:y  all  sC^tes.  Neither  had  liiilip  any  evil 
1llf:^L:rs$  as  a^^LiisX  Pb-xis :  on  the  ccntrair,  he  had  the 
Tz^  <l  aiiccjcT  cin-  in  view, — and  here  the  orator  was 
r*:u  ft^cazi-ei  :o  ^Cjcp  befise  the  citinns  the  prospect 
cc  VL'^  cvrr±r«jkw  of  Thebes  as  a  piece  of  good  fortune, 
.  w:dd  £r:-t  be  paid  for  at  too  dear  a  price,  even 
Fillip  en  this  occaskm  to  chance  to  penetrate, 
in  *Ljj>i,  into  Hella&  Thus  he  took  advantage 
iC  ::h*^  lose  imrvilses  in  the  character  of  the  Athenian 
^«:rle  in  «cer  to  gain  applanaa.  He  concluded  in 
th<r  fjkVvXnire  sn-Ie,  by  stating  that  for  the  present 
£:::::ci'ei:i  he  was  unfortunately  still  obliged  to  preserve 
s^rnv^  as  to  the  gnesat^t  advantages  of  all,  which  were 
to  be  ejL]^%Mcd  6oai  the  king;  and  left  it  to  the  fancy 
ci*  his  hri&r^K  to  interpiet  this  to  mean  the  acquisition 
cf  £u>fai  and  Oropus^  the  restoration  of  Platsese,  Ac. 

IVnioschenesi,  dodrous  of  warning  the  Athenians  who 

wer^  in:oxiv^ted  by  deloave  Ik^ms,  could  not  obtain 

a  besirln::: ;  his  voice  was  drowned  in  clamour,  he  was 

lurivuvi  and  pushed  back.     Philocrates  and  his  aaso- 

ci^u^  weie  in  command  of  the  assembly ;  he  was  even 

aKe  to  carry  the  motion,  that  the  hleesed  bond  of 

jvact>  which  had  now  been  knit,  had  best  be  at 

ouvv  made   obligatory  upon  all  subsequent  genera- 

>ns  anil  that  "the  Athenians  should  immediately 

*laiv^  their  readiness^  in  the  case  of  a  prolonged 

ic^taiHv  on  the  part  of  the  Phocians  against  the 
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general   peace,   to  furnish  aid   to  the   king  for   its    chap. 
establishment  ^^^• 


This  motion  was  of  course  likewise  based  upon  an  PhUip 
agreement  with  king  Philip,  from  whom,  so  soon  as  ^^JJ^ 
everything  had  been  duly  prepared,  a  letter  arrived,  in 
which  he  invited  the  Athenians,  as  his  newly-gained 
aUies,  to  march  out  with  him  against  Phocis,  in  order, 
in  the  interests  of  the  public  security,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  abominations  in  progress  there.  The  actual  des- 
patch of  an  auxiliary  force  can  hardly  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  to  the  king  it  sufficed  to  feel  himself  safe  on 
the  side  of  Athens  in  his  Phocian  schemes;  for  this 
was  to  him  the  main  point,  which  he  had  from  the 
outset  had  in  view  during  the  whole  of  the  transactions 
concerning  the  peace.  For  was  not  the  Attic  power  in 
Thrace  so  near  to  a  collapse,  and  was  not  the  advantage 
there  in  every  respect  so  decidedly  on  the  side  of 
Philip,  that  he  could  at  any  time  execute  his  wishes 
acconiing  to  his  own  choice?  But  the  case  was 
different  with  his  schemes  in  Greece.  Here,  Athens 
was  a  power  which  might  cause  him  serious  difficulties. 
For  if  he  wished  to  secure  his  immediate  object,  it  was 
requisite  for  him  to  be  master  of  Thermopylse,  which 
inlet  was  at  present  controlled  by  Phalaecus  with  his 
garrisons  at  Nicaea  and  Alponus.  The  king  was  unable 
to  advance,  so  long  as  the  Athenians  were  ready  to 
support  PhaliBCUs  and  again  to  throw  troops  into  the 
pasa  by  way  of  the  Euboean  Sea  (p.  72) ;  nor,  again, 
was  Phalaecus  able  to  hold  the  pass,  unless,  if  it 
should  prove  necessary,  the  Athenians  covered  his  rear 
and  flank.  For  either  side,  therefore,  everything  de- 
pended upon  the  attitude  of  Athens ;  and  as  to  this 
Philip  had  to  be  on  his  guard.  For  while  it  was  of 
course  by  no  means  part  of  his  intention  to  take  the 
pass  by  storm  like  Xerxes,  yet  he  was  well  aware  that 
whatever  renmants  of  national  feeling  still  survived 
among  the  Greeks  were  roused  by  the  name  of  Ther- 
mopylae  ;  it  was  even  now  an  idea  intolerable,  nay  all 
but  inconceivable,  to  them,  that  a  foreign  king  should 
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III. 


Philip 
summoned 
against 
Phocis, 


appear  with  an  amied  foree  on  the  hither  side  of 
that  pass.  The  entrance  into  the  interior^  therefiwe, 
still  remained  a  difficult  task  for  Philip.* 

All  other  respects  circumstances  had  assumed 
as  favourable  an  aspect  as  possible  for  Philip.  The 
Phocians  had,  notwithstanding  the  defeat  of  Ono- 
marchus  (p.  71),  remained  invincible  to»the  Thebans, 
and  were  still  masters  of  a  great  part  of  the  BcBotiau 
country,  holding  fortified  places  such  a&  Orchomenus 
and  Coronea.  Ilaid&  incessantly  occurred  from  the 
one  territory  into  the  other ;  and  although  the  The- 
bans  not  unfrequently  fought  with  success^  yet  upon 
the  whole  the  war  was  far  more  ruinous  to  them  than 
to  their  adversaries,  because  they  mostly  conducted 
4t  on  their  own  soil  and  by  means  of  their  own  men, 
whose  places  were  not  so  easily  filled  as  those  of  mer- 
cenaries. The  war  protracted  itself  from  year  to 
ye^ir ;  it  became  a  more  and  more  intolerable  national 
pest  to  all  Hellas;  nor  could  the  conviction  be  escaped, 
that  it  would  not  be  brought  to  a  decision  by  the 
contending  parties.  Now,  if  a  third  power  was 
to  intervene,  it  could  only  be  the  Macedonian,  to 
w^hich  all  eyes  turned.  In  this  respect  the  Macedo- 
nian party  had  long  been  active ;  it  had,  indeed, 
brought  about  an  application  on  the  part  of  Thebes 
to  Philip ;  following  the  example  of  Thessaly,  from 
whose  fate  they  were  unable  to  take  warning,  the 
Thebans  supplicated  for  succour  at  the  same  court, 
which  had  once  been  in  a  relation  of  dependence  to- 
wards them  (p.  37).  The  Thessalians  too  demanded 
a  Phocian  war  under  Macedonian  leadership;  and 
inasmuch  as  it  was  still  an  arduous  task  to  govern 
them,  Philip  now  had  the  best  opportunity  of  divert- 
ing them  from  home  afiairs  by  means  of  a  war  which 
satisfied  their  ambition  as  well  as  their  craving  for 
vengeance,  and  of  thereby  at  the  same  time  gaining 

*  Report  delivered  before  the  Council :   Dem.  xix.  31 ;   in  the  civic 
*nbly,  §  19;  i£schin.  ii.  121.     Motion  of  Philocrates:  Dem.  xix.  47. 
D*s  letter :  §  51. 
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his  personal  objects.  He  was  able  in  a  season  of  dire  chap. 
national  distress  to  appear  among  the  Greeks  as  their  ^^^' 
one  possible  preserver,  whose  services  in  this  capacity 
were  on  several  sides  actually  desired ;  and  his  sole 
fear  was  that  the  power  of  the  Phocians  might  possibly 
without  his  intervention  collapse,  like  a  fire  at  an  end 
of  its  fuel. 

And  in  truth  the  resources  of  the  robber-state  could 
not  but  gradually  exhaust  themselves.  Out  of  the  Del- 
phic treasury  gold  and  silver  to  the  value  of  more 
than  two  millions  sterling  are  said  to  have  been 
coined,  and  expended  upon  the  court  of  the  Tyrants 
and  the  pay  of  the  soldiery  (p.  68).  Finally  the  ebb 
appeared,  without  new  resources  opening  themselves. 
This  also  involved  the  internal  affairs  of  Phocis  in 
worse  and  worse  complications.  After  the  death  of 
Phayllus,  Phalfecus,  the  son  of  Onomarchus,  had 
become  captain-general  of  the  land.  Under  him  dis- 
turbances broke  out,  by  which  his  rule  too  was  tempo- 
rarily interrupted.  Since  the  temple  had  now  been 
emptied,  a  hunt  was  made  for  moneys  fraudulently 
appropriated,  which  it  was  sought  to  force  out  of  the 
hands  of  their  possessors  by  means  of  penal  indict- 
ments. 

Hereupon,  however,  it  became  unavoidable  to  look 
around  for  help  from  abroad;  and  for  this  purpose 
Athens  was  by  far  the  most  important  State.  Upon 
the  relations  between  Athens  and  Phocis  depended 
the  future  of  Greece.  As  on  a  former  occasion  the 
Thebans,  so  now  the  Phocians  sued  for  the  federal  aid 
of  Athens  for  the  warding-off  of  foreign  intervention 
in  Central  Greece  ;  for  since  the  meeting  of  envoys 
at  Pella  the  Athenians  might  know  with  certainty, 
that  they  would  be  the  next  object  of  the  political 
designs  of  Philip. 

The  relations  between  Phocis  and  Athens  had  ori-  Athens  and 
ginally  been  anything  but  unfriendly.     The  Athenians  ^^*^^^' 
had  formerly  favoured  the  claims  of  the  Phocians  upon 
Delphi ;  and  Pericles  had  not  mistaken  the  fact,  that 
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"Hr  -rijirCSK-  :c  1^  xz^-.^ys^yo^  pnesdy  state  in  Cen- 
:za4^  -L--?r*:^.  r~-rr  rei.  ly  :o  arraeii  itself  to  Sparta,  or 
-fTi  7:  p:  ftt^  -ri-iee  i^reres^  were  yet  more  foreiga 
Tj  tn.-Sr  .l"  Aiircis.  oiili  not  be  in  accordance  with 
i-rs.  r^  r  j»:  .fcT-^  Li-i  Uiertfore,  even  in  the  most 
n,;i,TT^>ig  xi:ci-r^i  c£  Anic  histonr,  given  their  vote 
n  .  cvacn-c  ro  Tl-rles  f.r  the  {reservation  of  Athens 
'L  1^  r*  -o^  *  Trrrv  f-^ald  reckon  upon  the  support 
.c  zie  iz:ii-7i.f':.ia  2Li-i  cf  the  national  party.  But  at 
"zzu:  zzniT  cise  seeoed,  on  the  other  hand,  in 


r  rr^ce.cs  a  very  unfavourable  one.  The  present 
r  -t-nzirz.:  :y  dyiiasis  could  not  arouse  any  sym- 
uiijiy.  izi  will  ii::v-:nprvhensible  blindness  Phaldecus 
i.i  iTfarc^i  Sjiarta  as  well  as  Athens  with  utter  scorn  ; 
in  kivw  verr  welL  that  if  thev  furnished  aid,  this 
Wis  fir  :r:!n  imp! vie  g  that  they  supported  his  sway, 
lie  re;il  o' ;tcr  ot  Sparta  being  to  ^ke  advantage  of 
:iis  crr'Xtc^ry  for  restoring  her  patronship  over 
r^nlpii  tv^L  L  p.  26 AK  and  of  the  Athenians,  to  bring 
inro  ririr  pcissession  the  fsistnesses  near  Thermopylae, 
wL::h  weie  sinure  in  the  entirely  dependent  country 
of  tie  LLX^riani  He  had  therefore  rejected  the  ofiers 
of  tie  Athenians^  when  they  had  equipped  fifty  vessels 
niiiier  u;e  general  Proxenus,  in  order  to  occupy  the 
L>crian  places  which  had  bei^  solemnly  promised  to 
theaoL  This  occurred  about  the  very  time  when  the 
Athenians  were  opening  their  negotiations  with  Philip. 
In  how  utterly  didferent  a  manner  might  not  Demos- 
thenes have  asserted  himself  in  the  course  of  these 
ne<^^tiation5y  had  Proxenus  gained  his  object,  and  had 
the  citv  been  under  an  obligation  of  honour  to  guard 
the  ftontier^posts  of  the  common  fatherland  !  At  pre- 
sent the  Athenians  were  deeply  vexed  on  account  of 
the  un&ir  treatment  which  they  had  experienced,  and 
the  a^rents  of  Philip  accordingly  found  their   game 

"^^er  to  play,  when  by  order  of  the  king  they 

tly  laboured  to  separate  Athens  from  rhocis, 

ripple  the  sympathy  of  the  two  parties,  whose 

standpoint  would  necessarily  have  inclined 
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thiem  to  take  a  warm  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  Pho-    chap. 

clans.       The  national    party   was    disarmed  by   the  L 

guileful  procrastination  of  the  peace-negotiations; 
while  the  other  and  far  more  numerous  party  which 
hated  Thebes  and  begrudged  it  any  advantage,  were 
simply  told  a  lie,  being  made  to  believe  that  the 
king's  friendship  towards  the  Thebans  and  hostility 
against  the  Phocians  were  merely  a  pretence. 

Thus  by  his  own  fault  Phal«cus  was  placed  in  the 
most  desperate  of  situations.  He  saw  the  Mace- 
donians approaching  for  the  decisive  attack,  while  at 
the  same  time  his  resources  were  coming  to  an  end, 
his  dominion  in  his  own  country  was  tottering,  and 
alf  prospect  of  support  was  vanishing.  For  Archi- 
damus,  who  was  still  in  Phocis  at  the  head  of  a 
thousand  men  of  heavy  infantry,  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  the  progress  of  events,  and  who  perhaps 
might  even  at  the  last  moment  have  resolved  to  follow 
the  example  of  Leonidas  and  defend  Thermopylae,  re- 
turned home  at  the  critical  moment,  after  the  delusive 
prospect  had  been  opened  to  the  Spartans  at  Pella, 
that  they  would  through  Philip  recover  their  ancient 
rights  at  Delphi.  The  Phocians  were  equally  un- 
fortunate at  Athens,  where  they  were  not  indeed 
represented  by  envoys  with  regular  powers,  but  where 
at  the  same  time  they  had  their  agents,  who  reported 
aa  to  the  course  of  events  there,  and  followed  the 
progress  of  the  peace-negotiations  with  the  most  eager  . 
anxiety.  For  a  time  they  were  able  to  hope  that  they 
would,  in  accordance  with  the  proposal  of  Demos- 
thenes, be  admitted  among  the  confederates  to  be 
included  in  the  treaty  of  peace  ;  but  they  soon  found 
themselves  deceived  in  this  expectation,  and  finally 
the  motion  of  Philocrates  (p.  310)  completely  destroyed 
any  hope  of  a  succour  which  might  perhaps  even  now 
b^  granted  at  the  last  hour.  Phalsecus  had  now 
nothing  but  enemies  in  his  front  and  in  his  rear  ; 
there  accordingly  remained  to  him  no  means  of  pre- 
servation, except  an  understanding  with  Philip.     In. 
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CHAP,    the  middle  of  July  he  declared  his  readiness  to  hand 
over  the  fastnesses  of  Thermopylae  to  the  kinjr,  being 


CapUida-  in  retum  granted  free  departure  for  himself  and  his 
p^aeua.  8,000  mercenaries.  For,  however  gre^t  a  display 
01,  cviii  8  Philip  had  made  of  his  pious  zeal  on  behalf  of  Delphi, 
(B.C.  346).   y^^  £g  jjg^j  y^j^  little  interest  in  carrying  out    the 

^'  punishment  of  the  despoilers  of  the  temple,  and  in 
causing  those  who  were  the  really  guilty  to  pay 
the  penalty  of  their  transgression.  He  had  achieved 
his  object  He  had  the  keys  of  Greece  in  his  hands, 
and  could  advance  with  his  Macedonian  army  through 
the  open  passes  into  the  interior  of  the  land.  He 
came,  not  as  a  foreign  conqueror,  but  as  the  elected 
federal  general  of  Thessaly,  and  as  the  confederate 
of  Thebes.  The  Thebans  now  immediately  reassumed 
what  had  long  been  denied  to  them,  posseasion  of 
the  entire  territory  of  Boeotia.  Then,  the  allies 
jointly  entered  Phocis ;  and  the  king  enjoyed  the 
triumph  of  having  by  the  mere  fact  of  his  approach, 
without  striking  a  blow,  put  a  sudden  end  to  the 
ten  years'  war  under  which  Hellas  had  suffered  so 
severely.* 
Philip  at  ■  The  treaty  with  Phalsecus  had  been  concluded  by 
^'M».  Philip  in  virtue  of  his  position  as  commander-in-chief 
with  absolute  powers.  The  subsequent  steps  he  took 
in  conjunction  with  his  allies ;  for  he  wished,  not  to 
interfere  arbitrarily  in  the  system  prevailing  in  Greece 
*  under  the  sanction  of  public  law  and  treaties,  but 
to  appear  in  the  character  of  a  benefactor  of  the 
nation,  who  restored  its  national  institutions,  after 
they  had  been  subjected  to  a  criminal  interruption. 
And  this  restoration  of  law  and  order  was  at  the  same 
time  to  serve  to  obtain  for  him  and  his  dynasty  a 
lasting  position  in  the  Greek  Confederation  of  states, 
and  to  form  a  legal  basis  for  all  his  ulterior  schemes 

*  Thebes  summons  Philip:  Diod.  xvi.  59. — Phakecus'  scornfalness  to> 
wards  Athens  and  Sparta  :  .^schin.  ii.  1«33.  Proxenus :  Dero.  xix.  74* 
The  Phocians  had  agents  at  Athens  (dpo/ionjpvjccr) :  iBschin.  ii.  i;)(K 
Demosth^ies  less  accurately  terms  them  frpcV^cir,  xix.  59.  Capitula- 
tion of  Phalcecos  on  the  23d  of  Scirophorion  (17th  of  July). 
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with  reference  to  Greece.  Already  his  sojourn  at  chap. 
Thebes  had  made  him  intimately  acquainted  with  the  ^^^' 
Delphic  ordinances;  he  had  studied  the  policy  of 
lason  (vol.  iv.  p.  449),  as  well  as  that  of  the  Theban 
statesmen  (vol.  iv.  p.  407),  accurately  enough  to  be 
aware,  even  without  advice  from  any  other  quarter, 
which  of  the  Delphic  statutes  he  could  use  for  his 
purposes. 

As  a  general  victorious  in  a  Sacred  War,  he  claimed  Delphi 
the  same  right,  which  had  of  old  after  the  termination  ^'^-^^^ 
of  the  first  Sacred  War  been  exercised  by  Clisthenes 
and  Solon,  when  they  restored  the  ancient  ordinances, 
and  at  the  same  time  established  new  institutions  for 
the  protection,  as  well  as  for  the  superior  glorification, 
of  the  national  sanctuary  (vol.  i.  p.  266).  Thus 
Philip  also,  in  conjunction  with  his  two  allies,  in  the 
first  instance  re-established  the  temple -authorities, 
with  which  proceeding  was  doubtless  combined  the 
purification  of  the  temple  and  of  its  domain.  Here- 
upon, an  assembly  of  the  Amphictyons  was  sum- 
moned. But  this  again  was  to  be  a  purified  one. 
For  whosoever  had  more  or  less  directly  taken  part  in 
the  criminal  spoliation  of  the  temple,  had,  according 
to  the  view  of  the  allies,  forfeited  his  seat  and  voice 
in  the  Federal  Council.  But  in  the  matter  of  this 
exclusion  a  distinction  was  drawn.  Sentence  of  ejec- 
tion was  pronounced  in  the  case  of  the  Phocians,  who 
were  declared  to  have  forfeited  their  double  vot€  once 
for  all,  so  that  it  could  be  transferred  as  a  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  his  victory  to  Philip,  who  had 
freed  the  sanctuary  out  of  their  predatory  hands.  The 
Spartans  were  likewise  excluded,  because  they  still 
remained  under  the  ban  (vol.  iv.  p.  407),  and  had  since 
polluted  themselves  by  association  with  the  Phocians  ; 
but  their  vote  seems  not  to  have  been  considered  as 
vacant  and  transferable.  A  third  kind  of  degradation 
consisted  in  this,  that  certain  states  were  not  summoned 
to  the  first  meeting  of  the  Amphictyons ;  which  course 
was  pursued  in  the  case  of  Athens.      The  Athenians 
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CHAP,  had  not  responded  to  the  invitation  of  the  king,  bid- 
'  ding  them  join  him  as  allies  by  virtue  of  the  treaties 
recently  concluded.  Now,  participation  in  the  re- 
organisation of  the  Hellenic  League  of  states  was  to 
be  a  right  of  honour  reserved  to  those  who  had  taken 
arms  on  behalf  of  the  Delphic  god,  in  other  words, 
especially  to  the  Thessalian  and  Qltaean  tribes,  also  to 
the  Dorians  at  the  base  of  Mount  Parnassus,  to  the 
Locrians  and  the  Dolopes,  whose  habitations  lay  be- 
tween Thessaly,  iEtolia  and  Epirus.  Thus  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  League  had  been  once  more  entirely 
transferred  to  the  North,  where  it  had  lain  in  the 
earliest  times  (vol.  i.  p.  11 4) ;  the  mountain-tribes^ 
which  the  remaining  Greeks  despised,  and  which  had 
long  lost  all  importance, — the  very  tribes  which  in  the 
Wars  of  Liberation  had  fallen  away  from  the  national 
cause,  and  had  by  the  recognition  of  the  Persian  supre- 
macy forfeited  their  good  name  (vol.  ii.  p.  272), — now 
re-entered  history ;  and  most  especially  it  was  a  deep 
satisfaction  to  the  ambition  of  the  Thessalians,  that 
they,  who  had  so  long  been  treated  with  contempt  and 
excluded  from  Greek  history,  were  now  again  becom- 
ing respected  in  Hellas  and  saw  the  plans  of  lason 
attain  to  a  splendid  consummation.  How  strangely 
the  oldest  and  the  newest  elements  were  now  placed 
side  by  side  in  the  Delphic  Diet!  For  there  now 
existed  in  the  newly-regulated  League  three  kinds  of 
states,  which  severally  .belonged  to  the  most  different 
periods  of  history :  first,  the  Thessalian  tribes,  which 
had  adhered  to  the  standpoint  of  cantonal  district- 
constitutions,  such  as  the  Perrhsebians  and  others ; 
next,  the  tribes  which  had  become  states,  such  as  the 
Athenians  and  Thebans ;  and  lastly,  in  the  midst  of 
these  rural  or  city  republics  an  Imperial  State,  which 
did  not  in  consonance  with  Hellenic  international  law 
tike  part  as  a  popular  community,  but  was  represented 
in  the  person  of  its  king,  who  received  the  federal 
votes  of  the  Phocians  as  a  right  to  be  hereditary  in 
his  dynasty. 
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Hereupon  further  debates  were  held  on  the  subject    ^?j4^* 
of  the  Phocians  themselves.     The  loss  of  their  right  of 


voting  appeared  to  be  an  insufficient  punishment  for  ^9^ 
their  violation  of  the  peace,  although  the  really  guilty,  phodans. 
who  had  by  means  of  foreign  troops  maintained  a  rule 
of  terror,  had  either  foUen  during  the  war.  or  had 
escaped  unhurt  at  its  conclusion,  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  Phocian  towns,  which  had  suffered  most 
severely  of  all  from  the  doings  of  the  mercenaries, 
after  the  departure  of  the  latter  oflFered  no  resistance 
at  all,  but  at  once  surrendered  unconditionally.  And 
yet  the  hostility  of  the  neighbouring  tribes  refused 
to  be  appeased;  they  were  unwilling  to  relinquish 
their  hold  over  their  victims,  until  they  should  have 
thoroughly  glutted  their  hereditary  lust  of  vengeance 
(vol.  ii.  p.  274).  Indeed,  the  CEtseans  went  so  far  as  to 
propose  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Phocis,  who  were 
of  an  age  liable  to  service,  should  be  hurled  from  the 
rocks  as  sacrilegious  despoilers  of  the  temple. 

Against  such  brutality  on  the  part  of  members  of 
their  own  race — a  brutality  all  the  more  revolting 
in  that  savage  hatred  assumed  the  mask  of  religious 
zeal — it  became  incumbent  upon  the  foreign  chief  of 
the  army  to  protect  the  Phocians.  He  was  solely 
interested  in  completely  disarming  the  land,  and  in 
taking  care  that  no  fortified  positions  should  be  left  in 
it,  which  might  serve  as  bases  for  vigorous  risings, 
inasmuch  as  any  rising  on  the  part  of  the  Phocians 
might  endanger  the  advantage  which  he  had  derived 
from  the  war.  Accordingly,  two-and-twenty  towns 
were  deprived  of  their  walls,  their  citizens  being  dis- 
persed in  villages,  which  were  moreover  prohibited 
from  exceeding  a  certain  number  of  houses;  the  in- 
habitants were  left  in  possession  of  their  lands,  but 
were  forced  to  pay  out  of  the  proceeds  of  these  a  tax 
to  the  temple,  which  was  to  be  levied  until  the  temple- 
treasure  had  been  again  made  good.  All  the  horses 
were  sold,  all  the  aims  destroyed ;  and  all  the  mea- 
sures of   this  judgment,    which   was   actually  to  be 
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CHAP,  regarded  as  a  manifestation  of  royal  clemency,  were 
^^^'  intensified  by  the  provision  that  their  execution  was 
committed  to  the  most  vengeful  enemies  of  the 
Phocians.  The  land  sank  into  unspeakable  misery. 
Whoever  had  it  in  his  power  took  flight ;  and  it  was 
once  more  the  sad  lot  of  the  Athenians  to  be  able  to 
do  nothing  for  a  confederate,  whose  ruin  their  inaction 
had  allowed  to  take  place,  beyond  offering  hospitality 
to  the  fugitive  inhabitants.  It  is  true  that  the  present 
case  differed  from  that  of  Olynthus,  inasmuch  as  real 
relations  of  confederacy  had  been  impossible  with  the 
Phocian  Tyrants.  All  the  greater,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  the  damage  which  this  victory  of  Philip  had  in- 
flicted upon  Greece  proper,  and  all  the  stronger  was 
the  feeling  of  vexation  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians, 
that  they  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  so  vilely  de- 
ceived by  their  own  envoys. 
Th4i  At  Athens  the   mood  of  public  feeling  had  soon 

un^^wd  changed.  The  last  resolutions  of  the  civic  assembly 
had  been  passed  under  the  terrorising  sway  of  the 
Macedonian  party,  which  contrived  to  take  care  that 
no  other  tendency  should  assert  itself,  and  no  speaker 
of  opposite  sentiments  should  be  allowed  a  hearing 
(p.  310).  But  the  Athenians  had  after  all  begun  to 
experience  a  feeling  of  great  uneasiness,  as  the  king 
drew  menacingly  near ;  they  could  not  remain  con- 
tented with  the  promises  with  which  ^Eschines  had 
calmed  their  apprehensions ;  and  they  resolved  upon  a 
new  embassy  to  Philip,  in  order  tnat  he  might  be 
observed  close  at  hand,  and  exhorted  to  fulfil  his  pro- 
mises. It  was  natural  that  for  this  purpose  the  same 
men  should  be  desired,  who  had  brought  home  the 
tranquillising  utterances  of  the  king.  But  iEschines 
saw  fit  to  withdraw,  since  the  despatch  of  this  em- 
bassy had  not  been  proposed  by  his  party,  and  since  no 
glor?  wa.  to  be  gained  by  him  frooTtheWess.  For 
if  his  information  proved  unauthentic,  the  result  would 
be  either  that  Philip  had  told  him  lies,  in  which  case 
he  must  indignantly  abandon  the  king,  or  that  he  was 
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himself  revealed  to  be  a  liar,  and  exposed  to  the  just  ire  chap. 
of  the  civic  assembly.  He  accordingly  caused  himself  ^^^' 
to  be  reported  sick,  and  remained  at  home.  Demos- 
thenes ifltewise  on  this  occasion  gave  a  most  decided 
refusal.  And  the  envoys  who  took  their  departure 
for  the  royal  head-quarters  never  reached  their  goal. 
On  the  way  they  learnt  that  Philip  had  occupied 
Thermopylae  and  disarmed  Phocis;  and  with  these 
tidings  of  terror  they  in  a  few  days  returned  to 
Athens. 

Here,  after  the  brief  intoxication  of  vain  hopes,  a 
bitter  disappointment  now  ensued.  Instead  of  being 
enabled  through  Philip  to  triumph  over  their  enemies, 
the  Athenians  saw  that  the  direct  contrary  of  all  that 
they  had  fancied  to  themselves  had  taken  place.  It 
was  they,  and  not  the  Thebans,  who  found  themselves 
deluded ;  advantage  had  been  taken  of  their  credu- 
lity, to  secure  ThermopylsB,  to  ruin  their  allies,  to 
aggrandise  their  enemies.  They  had  supposed  them- 
selves to  be  by  the  much-lauded  peace  once  more  ac- 
knowledged as  a  Great  Power, — and  now  they  were 
more  than  ever  excluded  even  from  Hellenic  aflFairs. 
Without  any  regard  being  paid  to  them,  great  armies 
were  passing  through  the  midst  of  Hellas,  and  giving 
it  a  new  constitution.  Indeed,  they  felt  insecure  in 
their  own  proper  country  ;  for  Attica  was  environed 
by  overbearing  foes,  without  allies,  open  and  de- 
fenceless.* 

Though  the  indignation  was  great  among  all  citi-  punp 
zens  of  patriotic  sentiments,  yet  it   seemed  for  the  ^H^^^ 
moment  impossible  to  give  expression  to  this  current  oi  cviii.  3 
of  feeling,  unless  the  evils  of  the  situation  were  to  be  (»c- 3^6). 
further  increased.      Moreover,  Philip  had   done   his    ^"^"''• 
utmost  to  calm  the  citizens  :  he  had  immediately  after 
his  entrance  into  Phocis  written  them  a  letter,  and 

*  Doom  of  the  Riocians :  Diod.  xvi.  60 ;  Paus.  x.  3.  New  regulation 
of  the  League  :  Schafer,  ii.  267. — To  the  Thessalians  were  restored  their 
ancient  honorair  rights,  which  the  Phocians  had  kept  from  them  ;  in 
addition  to  which  they  received  special  rights  connected  with  the  presi- 
dency (Dcm.  V.  23 ;  vi.  22). 

VOL.  V.  Y 
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CHAP,    had,  SO  to  speak,  excused  himself  with  the  pressure 
^^^'      put  upon  him  by  the  Thebans  and  the  Thessalians, 


which  it  had  not  been  well  possible  for  him  to  resist. 
In  truth  it  was  a  bitter  token  of  contempt,  that  he 
should  dare  to  seek  to  satisfy  the  Athenians  with  such 
mere  phrases ;  but  being  seasoned  with  a  variety  of 
blandishments,  they  did  not  miss  their  effect.  Of  this 
effect  his  party  helped  to  make  the  most ;  and  they  even 
cast  a  share  of  the  blame  upon  the  Athenians,  as  not 
having  taken  an  active  part  as  the  allies  of  the  king. 
At  the  same  time  occurred  the  sending  home  of  the 
Attic  prisoners,  which  had  been  reserved  for  this  point 
of  time ;  and  in  the  end  there  remained  nothing  for  the 
Athenians  but  to  suppress  their  ire,  and  once  more  to 
despatch  an  embassy,  which  was  to  attend  to  the 
interests  of  the  city  in  Phocis.  This  time  jEschines 
did  not  refuse ;  indeed,  he  put  himself  forward,  and 
subsequently  credited  himself  with  the  fact,  that  his 
influence  had  succeeded  in  defeating  the  sanguinary 
proposal  of  the  Gltaeans. 
FhUip  In  other  respects  the  envoys  were  simply  the  wit- 

Si^KTu.  nesses  of  the  brilliant  triumph  celebrated  by  Philip. 
01  cviii.  3  With  an  exulting  multitude  surging  around  him,  he 
(B.0. 846).  enjoyed  in  more  than  full  measure  the  honours 
^j^{  thought  to  be  due  to  a  man  who  had  purified  the 
most  venerable  sanctuary  of  the  nation,  and  had  re- 
stored the  interrupted  rites  of  divine  worship.  The 
lamentations  which  filled  the  valleys  of  Phocis  were 
forgotten ;  the  ulterior  consequences  for  Greece  re- 
mained unperceived.  The  impression  of  the  most 
recent  events  overpowered  all  other  thoughts.  The 
wretched  pettiness  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  home 
intensified  the  admiration  of  the  man,  with  whom  to 
will  and  to  act,  to  come  and  to  conquer,  were  one.  In 
addition,  there  was  the  influence  of  the  splendour  of 
royalty,  to  which  this  age  was  so  open  (p.  207), — of 
the  overwhelming  dignity  attaching  to  a  supreme 
lord  of  war,  for  whom  thousands  were  ready  to  risk 
their  lives  in  unconditional  obedience.      From  these 
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impressions  the  envoys  of  Athens  too  were  at  once  un-  chap. 
able  and  unwilling  to  escape.  They  found  Delphi  in  ^^^' 
the  intoxication  of  a  festival  of  victory,  which  was  cele- 
brated by  means  of  hecatombs,  gorgeous  processions, 
dedications  and  consecrated  gifts ;  .^Ischines  notably 
had  no  scruple  about  fiilly  entering  in  the  innocence 
of 'his  heart  into  these  festivities,  as  if  nothing  had 
occurred  of  a  nature  to  annoy  an  Athenian,  although 
at  Athens  itself  men  were  able  to  recognise  in  tne 
victory  of  Philip  a  grievous  defeat  of  the  city. 

Philip  could  not  long  remain  with  his  numerous 
hosts  of  soldiers  in  the  desolated  land  ;  but  neither 
was  he  willing  to  quit  it,  until  a  reorganisation  of  the 
state  of  things  should  have  issued  from  Delphi  under 
the  solemn  sanction  of  its  authorities.     In  order  to 
have  this  settled,  it  was  a  favourable  circumstance, 
and    one  which   Philip    doubtless  took  into  timely 
account,  that  a  few  weeks  after  the  occupation  of 
Phocis,  about  the  middle  of  August,  the  time  arrived 
for  the  festival  of  the  Pythia,  which  since  the  Crissean 
War  recurred  every  four  years  (vol.  i.  p.  266).    On 
this  occasion,   then,  the  king  for  the  first  time  ap- 
peared in  full  activity  as  a  member  of  the  Hellenic 
Amphictyony  ;  upon  him  was  conferred  the  honorary 
office  of  conducting  the   festival;   and,  as  was  cus- 
tomary at  important  epochs  of  the  national  sanctuaries, 
so  that  which  now  occurred  was  likewise  celebrated  by 
the  introduction  of  a  new  competitive  game  in  addition 
to  those  traditionally  in  use,  viz.  a  wrestling-  and  box- 
ing-match between  boys.     But  for  Philip  everything 
now   depended  upon  obtaining,   while   he  was  stiU 
present  with  his  forces,   a  universal  recognition  for 
his  ordinances  with  regard  to  the  festival  and  with 
regard  to  the  Amphictyonic  League,  lest  cavils  might 
be  raised  against  them  as  illegal.     In  particular  he  was 
interested  in  securing  the  assent  of  Athens,  because 
relations  of  peculiar  intimacy   existed  between  her 
and  Delphi,   and  because  Athens  was  an  authority 
in  matters  of  religious  law. 

Y  2 
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CHAP.  The  Athenians  had  little  inclination  for  such  a 
^'^-  recognition.  They  saw  in  his  innovations  nothing  but 
acts  of  force,  unwarranted  interference,  and  viola- 
tion of  law.  They  were,  moreover,  offended  by  the 
transference  to  Philip  of  the  Promanteia^  i.e.  the 
right  of  being  the  first  to  address  questions  to  the 
Oracle ;  in  other  words,  the  right  of  precedence  in  the 
presence  of  the  Delphic  god,  which  had  been  granted 
to  them  since  the  times  of  Pericles :  accordingly,  they 
had  on  this  occasion  sent  no  official  festive  emfa«issy  to 
the  Pythian  festival 
Ddj^ic  It  was  desirable   for   Philip  that   this   obstinacy 

at^A^Ls  ^o^d  ^  immediately  broken.  With  the  lively  assent 
of  the  other  Amphictyons,  among  whom  illwill  against 
Athens  predominated,  a  Macedono-Thessalian  em- 
bassy was  therefore  deputed,  to  bid  the  Athenians 
account  for  their  reception  of  the  fugitive  Phocians^ 
and,  secondly,  acknowledge  the  Delphic  Amphictyony 
as  at  present  constituted.  It  was  a  question  of 
decisive  importance  for  Athens,  and  for  Greece,  and 
one  to  which  it  was  necessary  to  give  a  short  and 
precise  answer. 

The  citizens  were  a^tated  in  a  high  degree. 
.£schines  could  not  even  obtain  a  hearing.  All  the 
more  eagerly  were  the  orators  of  the  opposite  party 
listened  to,  who  loudly  declared,  that  a  decided  pro- 
test was  the  only  answer  to  this  offensive  demand 
reconcileable  with  the  dignity  of  Athens.  There  was 
much  danger  of  imprudent  steps  being  taken.  For  such 
a  protest  would  have  had  no  other  consequence  than 
this,  that  the  army  of  the  Amphictyons,  united  and 
ready  for  battle  as  it  was,  would  have  continued  the 
Sacred  War  against  Athens,  who  stood  utterly  isolated, 
and  had  not  even  her  slight  war-forces  collected  on 
one  spot. 
Jkmot'  Demosthenes,  who  so  often  experienced  the  pain  of 

d^plce  observing  that  liis  fellow-citizens  were  in  the  most 
pacific  of  moods  when  the  moment  had  arrived  for 
war,  and  demanded  war  when  peace  alone  could  bring 
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salvation,  was  now,  however  repugnant  it  might  be  chap. 
to  him,  obliged  to  advocate  the  maintenance  of  the  ^^^- 
peace  concluded  with  Philip.  He  was  one  of  the 
few  who  clearly  judged  the  situation  as  it  was,  the 
solitary  orator  who,  free  from  all  party  considera- 
tions, kept  steadily  in  view  nothing  but  the  welfare 
of  the  city. 

'The  peace  which  you  have  concluded,'  he  said, 
*  is  neither  fair  to  look  upon  nor  worthy  of  you ;  but, 
whatever  may  be  its  character,  this  is  certain  :  that  it 
would  have  been  better  never  to  conclude  it  than  to 
put  an  end  to  it  now ;  for  in  it  we  have  sacrificed 
much  of  that  which,  so  long  as  we  possessed  it,  was  of 
essential  advantage  to  us  for  the  successful  conduct  of 
a  war.  The  second  point  is  this,  ye  men  of  Athens, 
that  we  must  take  care  not  to  force  those  states  which 
now  call  themselves  the  Amphictyons,  to  engage  in  a 
joint  war  against  us.  For,  should  we  again  fall  out 
with  Philip  on  a  subject  of  no  interest  to  the  Thes- 
salians,  the  Argives,  the  Thebans,  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  one  of  these  states  will  take  arms  against  us ; 
for  so  much  sense  even  the  most  stolid  among  them 
possess,  as  to  perceive,  that  in  such  quarrels  all  the 
burdens  would  fall  upon  them,  while  all  the  advantages 
would  accrue  to  one  who  lies  in  anlbush  in  the  back- 
ground. But  at  the  present  moment  circumstances 
are  as  unfavourable  as  they  could  be  for  us.  For  if 
some  of  the  Peloponnesians  are  hostile  to  us,  because 
they  believe  that  we  are  siding  with  Sparta  against 
them  ; — if  the  Thebans  are  more  wroth  than  ever, 
because  we  have  received  among  us  the  fugitive 
Boeotians ; — if  the  Thessalians  hate  us  as  friends  of 
the  Phocians,  and  Philip  is  angry  at  our  having  refused 
to  acknowledge  his  Araphictyonic  position :  then  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  all  of  them,  each  on  his  own  par- 
ticular grounds,  will  obey  the  impulse  of  their  anger, 
will  seize  upon  the  decrees  of  the  Amphictyons  as  a 
pretext,  and  will  in  their  joint  war  against  us  be 
carried  on  by  the  current  beyond  that  which  is  to  the 
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CHAP,  advantage  of  each  individually,  as  also  happened  in 
^^^  the  case  of  the  Phociana.'  ^  Are  we  then  from  sheer 
fear  to  do  all  that  we  are  bidden?  And  this  you, 
Demosthenes,  demand  from  us  ? ''  '  By  no  means ; 
we  must  consent  to  nothiag  which  is  unworthy  of  us, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  must  seek  to  preserve  to  our- 
selves the  glory  of  a  prudent  conduct  of  public  affairs. 
And  those,  who  will  not  listen  to  any  recommenda- 
tions of  caution,  I  ask  to  consider  what  course  our 
city  has  on  former  occasions  followed.  We  have  left 
Oropus  in  the  hands  of  the  Thebans,  and  Amphipolis 
in  those  of  Philip ;  we  have  allowed  Cardia  to  be 
severed  from  the  Chersonnesus ;  we  have  given  up  to 
the  Carian  princes  Chios,  Cos,  Rhodes ;  and  the  Byzan- 
tians  we  have  allowed  to  seize  Attic  vessels.  Why 
have  we  submitted  to  all  this?  Assuredly  only  for 
this,  reason,  that  we  hoped  to  secure  greater  advan- 
tages for  our  commonwealth,  if  we  kept  peace,  than  if 
we  entered  into  war  on  account  of  those  objects.  If 
then  you  have  abstained  from  quarrelling  with  a  series 
of  single  foes  on  matters  which  involved  your  most 
important  and  proper  interests,  it  would  be  unpardon- 
able folly,  were  you  for  the  sake  of  something  utterly 
insignificant,  were  you  .for  the  sake  of  the  shadow  of 
Delphi,  now  to  enter  upon  a  war  against  all.' 

It  was  thus  that  Dei^osthcnes  spoke  in  favour  of 
the  peace.  The  review  €$  a  series  of  instances  of 
humble  submissiVeness^  was  intended  to  shame  the 
hotspurs^  who  clamorbiisly  insisted  upon  the  glory  of 
the  city,  and  who  opined  that  Athens  ought  not 
to  be  untrue  to  herself  If  the  war  demanded  by 
honour  had  been  so  often  avoided,  even  when  the 
prospects  were  favourable,  a  decree  of  war  at  the 
present  moment  meant  the  downfall  of  the  city,  the 

Pkiiip       ardently  desired  triumph  of  her  numerous  and  over- 

^^^      whelming  foes. 

OL  cTiiL  s       ^'^®  envoys  received  a  measured,  but  pacific  answer. 

(B.a  346).    Athens  declared,  as  we  may  assume,  that  she  would 
raise  no  protest  against  the  Amphictyonic  organisa- 
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tion,  and  would  in  future  send  deputies  to  the  fes- 
tivals. Hereby  the  insidiously  expectant  enemies 
were  deprived  of  any  pretext  for  war;  and  in  the 
autumn  Philip  returned  home  to  Macedonia.* 

*  The  piiBoners  duly  arriyed  acoording  to  promise  (Dem.  xix.  39)  at 
the  PanatnensBa  (yii.  38;.  The  time  of  the  IVthia  is  now  established  from 
i]iscrii>tioii8 ;  cf.  Kirchhoff,  MorutUberiefUe  a.  Freuu.  Akad,  1864,  p.  129. 
AmphictyoDJc  embassy  at  Athens :  Dem.  xix.  111. 


CHAP. 

III. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


TBE  LAST  STRUGGLES  FOR  THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  GREECE. 

CHAP.  Thus,  then,  had  by  means  of  repeated  embassies 
— — —  and  treaties  been  terminated  the  state  of  war,  which 
had  obtained  between  king  Philip  and  Athens  since 
the  capture  of  Amphipolis;  but  a  real  peace  had 
not  been  hereby  eflFected.  Neither  had  Philip  as  yet 
gained,  nor  had  Athens  as  yet  lost,  alL  Upon  the 
sham  war  which  had  dragged  its  weary  course  for 
ten  years,  there  accordingly  ensued  seven  years  of  a 
sham  peace,  during  which  the  germs  of  the  decisive 
struggle  developed  themselves. 
Pontion  of  With  the  conclusion  of  peace  an  essential  change 
Philip  on  iia(j  taken  place  in  the  situation  of  affairs.  It  was  to 
sion  of  have  served  to  fetter  the  freedom  of  action  which  the 
t/ie  peace,  j^j^g  jj^d  obtained  by  the  fall  of  Olynthus;  but 
instead  of  this  the  king  had  employed  it  for  placing  a 
restraint  upon  the  Athenians,  until  he  should  on  the 
one  hand  have  effected  his  purposes  in  Thrace,  and  on 
the  other  have  made  himself  master  of  Thermopylae 
and  Phocis.  The  king  of  Macedonia  now  no  longer 
stood  as  a  foreign  power  in  a  threatening  attitude  od 
the  frontiers,  but  he  had  taken  up  a  position  in  the 
centre  of  the  Greek  world.  He  was  the  presiding 
member  of  the  League  of  the  Greek  states ;  he  kept 
the  passes  occupied,  the  protection  of  which  was  the 
duty  of  the  League  ;  he  was  the  governor  set  over  the 
national  sanctuary  for  its  protection.  A  Greek  country 
of  high  importance  on  account  of  its  central  situation 
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and  its  vigorous  population,  viz.  Phocis,  lay  prostrate  chap. 
at  his  feet  with  its  towns  destroyed.  The  mightiest  ^^' 
tribes  of  Greece,  the  Thessalians  and  the  Boeotians, 
were  gathered  around  him  as  their  lord-in-war,  while 
the  Athenians  were  entirely  isolated,  humiliated,  and 
by  the  imposition  of  a  federal  relation  shackled  in  their 
freedom  of  action.  The  treasures  of  the  Delphic  god, 
which  had  been  accumulated  during  the  course  of  cen- 
turies, and  which,  if  expended  in  the  national  interest, 
would  have  made  possible  an  extraordinary  display  of 
power,  had  been  in  a  few  years  wasted,  to  the  ruin  of 
the  nation.  Where  was  there  any  longer  left  a  force 
capable  of  resistance  ? 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  Philip  had  not  yet  reached 
the  goal.  Delphi  had  long  ceased  to  be  the  centre 
whence  Greece  might  be  ruled.  Southern  Hellas  was 
still  perfectly  independent ;  the  threads  of  the  life  of 
the  Hellenic  states  were  not  yet  united  in  the  hand  of 
the  king ;  in  those  communities  which  lay  outside  his 
present  sphere  of  power  he  had  still  to  begin  to  knit 
such  threads,  in  order  that  the  authority  which  he 
claimed  as  head  of  the  Amphictyons  might  become  a 
reality. 

It  was  accordingly  in  the  first  instance  not  part  of  //w 
Philip's  plan,  to  advance  by  force ;  but  he  rather  ^^J^n^^^^ 
intended  quietly  to  extend  his  influence,  by  skilful 
treatment  gradually  to  tame  the  Hellenes,  and  to 
accustom  them  to  his  guidance.  For  he  was  desirous, 
not  of  ruling  as  lord  and  master,  as  Xerxes  had 
intended  to  rule,  but  of  assuming  the  direction  of  con- 
federate states,  as  was  in  accordance  with  native  tradi- 
tion, and  as  Sparta,  Athens,  and  Thebes  had  repeatedly 
attempted  to  do,  though,  greatly  to  the  damage  of 
the  nation,  they  had  never  succeeded  in  accomplish- 
ing their  purpose  in  such  a  way  as  to  control  the 
whole  of  Greece,  or  enduringly  to  maintain  their 
authority.  Herein  lay  the  power  and  importance  of 
this  exhausted  people,  and  this  was  the  blessing 
brought  by  its  glorious  history  :  that  its  land  could 
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CHAP,  not  be  looked  upon  like  any  other  portion  of  the  earth, 
^^-  which,  BO  soon  as  suflScieut  strength  for  the  purpose 
was  at  hand,  had  simply  to  be  conquered  and  sub- 
jected,— as  Philip  had  done  unhesitatingly  with  many 
districts,  and  with  the  colonial  territories  likewise. 
The  Greek  mother-country  required  to  be  treated  with 
far  more  consideration ;  and  here  it  was  necessary  to 
show  as  much  tenderness  as  possible  towards  existing 
legal  relations,  so  far  as  was  at  all  reconcileable  with 
the  Macedonian  schemes  of  dominion.  This  was  no 
weakly  whim  on  the  part  of  the  king,  but  a  historical 
necessity.  For  the  position  occupied  in  the  world  by 
his  royal  dynasty  was  based  upon  its  appropriation  to 
itself  of  Hellenic  culture  ;  and  its  policy  was  no  other 
than  that  of  continually  extendtug  this  culture,  and 
turning  it  to  increasingly  good  account  for  the  splen- 
dour and  power  of  the  growing  empire.  It  was  there- 
fore impossible  for  the  king  to  be  desirous  of  devas- 
tating the  home  of  Hellenic  culture,  and  of  destroying 
the  intellectual  life  still  flourishing  there ;  and  impos- 
sible for  him  to  intend  to  rule  over  Hellenes  other- 
wise than  after  a  Hellenic  fashion. 

For  the  present,  therefore,  the  king  could  do 
nothing  more  than  attract  to  himself  the  states  which 
still  stood  outside  the  combinations  recently  formed, 
establish  more  firmly  his  maritime  supremacy,  deprive 
of  all  power  of  doiug  harm  those  confederate  districts 
in  which  resistance  still  showed  itself;  and  prevent 
any  combination  among  the  states  which  stall  pre- 
served their  independence.  If  such  a  combinationi 
should  form  itself,  the  one  point  from  which  it  could 
proceed  was  Athens.  Hfer  constitution,  her  history, 
her  ways  of  thinking  made  Athens  the  focus  of  free 
Greek  nationality  ;  here  there  still  existed  a  feeling  for 
honour  and  justice,  which  might  with  desperate  deter- 
mination confront  the  ultimate  and  inevitable  demands 
of  Philip.  Of  this  the  long  was  well  aware ;  and 
these  points  of  view  determined  his  proceedings  in  the 
next  ensuing  years. 
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Thus  he  in  the  first  instance  took  decisive  steps  in  chap. 
Thessaly,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  all  recalcitrance  ^^- 
in  this  quarter.  Frequently  enough  had  Demosthenes  phuip  %n 
counselled  his  fellow-citizens  to  secure  a  Thessalian  ^^^^^v- 
alliance.  In  Thessaly  there  were  still  large,  unim-  (^f^'Sii)^ 
paired  resources  of  population,  and  there  still  existed 
a  desire,  though  of  a  kind  not  clearly  conscious  of  its 
ends,  to  assert  the  strength  of  these  resources, — in 
particular  at  Pherae,  where  since  the  days  of  lason 
men  had  accustomed  themselves  to  believe  in  a  new 
era  for  Thessaly.  They  had  unhesitatingly  followed 
the  foreign  lord-in-war,  in  order  by  means  of  him  to 
satisfy  their  ancient  bitter  wrath  against  Phocis.  After 
this  had  been  accomplished,  they  thought  it  would  be 
possible  again  to  withdraw  from  the  pressure  of  the 
supremacy  of  their  foreign  protector.  In  their  delu- 
sion they  failed  to  perceive,  that  they  had  been 
nothing  but  the  tools  of  Philip's  policy;  and  no  sooner 
had  the  first  symptoms  of  a  desire  for  resistance  shown 
.themselves,  than  the  king  proceeded  with  the  utmost 
rigour,  sent  troops  into  the  country,  placed  a  garrison 
in  the  castle  of  Pherae,  and  established  there  a  Board 
of  Ten  on  the  Lysandrian  model,  which  was  composed 
of  partisans  of  his  own,  and  which  bowed  the  defiant 
spirit  of  the  citizens  under  a  military  yoke.  At  the 
same  time  the  whole  of  Thessaly  was  more  firmly  than 
ever  united  with  the  Macedonian  hereditary  do- 
minions.* 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Isthmus,  opportunities  like-  ffis 
wise  ofiered  themselves  for  extending  the  influence  of  ^^Jj^, 
Macedonia.     For  the  Peloponnesian  states,  from  the  ponnesut. 
first  accustomed  to  abstain  from  carrying  their  interests 
beyond  the  peninsula,  continued  according    to  their 
wont  to  live  on  in  absolute  freedom  from  anxiety,  and 
were  by  no  means  intent  upon  settling  their  internal 
party-conflicts,  or  putting  an  end  to  the  ancient  border- 
feuds,  in  view  of  the  menacing  growth  of  the  power  in 
the  North.    The  jealousy  between  Sparta  and  the  states 

*  AtKadapxiai :  Dem.  vi.  22 ;  xix.  260.    Phene  :  yii.  32  ;  ix.  12. 
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CHAP,  which  had  been  withdrawn  from  her  influence  endured, 
^^'  and,  in  order  to  heighten  the  existing  confusion,  there 
now  in  addition  arrived  the  Phocian  mercenaries,  who, 
after  the  capitulation  of  Phalaecus  (p.  316),  moved 
about  from  place  to  place.  Where  unoccupied  merce- 
naries made  their  appearance,  they  became  the  curse  of 
the  country ;  the  glimmering  sparks  of  hatred  were 
kindled  into  a  flame  ;  opportunity  was  offered  to  party- 
fury  of  deeds  of  blood ;  and  every  ambitious  scheme 
had  a  chance  of  execution.  Thus  in  Peloponuesus  too 
open  civil  conflicts  ensued,  which  in  the  end  redounded 
to  the  sole  advantage  of  the  king,  who  was  ever  lying 
in  wait,  who  left  no  movement  unused,  and  to  whom 
the  same  mercenaries,  who  had  worked  so  admirably 
and  prepared  a  way  for  him  in  Central  Greece,  now  also 
opened  the  passage  into  the  peninsula.  So  it  befell 
in  Elis. 
sii9.  Elis  was  one  of  those  petty  states  which  were  at  all 

times  full  of  ambitious  schemes,  and  ever  anxious  to 
carry  on  political  action  on  a  grand  scale.  Because 
they  were  in  possession  of  Ol3rmpia,  the  Eleans  fancied 
themselves  superior  to  the  other  Peloponnesians ;  and 
for  this  reason  they  also  enjoyed  special  consideration 
at  the  hands  of  foreign  Great  Powers  (vol.  iv.  p.  464). 
But  since  their  relations  to  Sparta  had  become  hostile, 
the  Eleans  were  unable  to  restore  a  tranquil  condition 
of  affairs  in  their  own  country  ;  they  were  torn  asunder 
by  parties ;  and  inasmuch  as  their  power  was  one  in 
itself  utterly  the  reverse  of  independent,  they  were 
obliged  to  lean  now  upon  this,  now  upon  that,  other 
state.  As  allies  of  the  Thebans  they  had  promoted  the 
restoration  of  Mantinea  (vol.  iv.  p.  417);  after  the 
Arcadian  War  (vol.  iv.  p.  470)  they  had  sided  against 
Thebes ;  and  Sparta,  to  whom  any  aid  against  Megalo- 
polis was  welcome,  had,  by  giving  way  with  respect  to 
Triphylia,  contrived  again  to  bring  them  over  to  her 
side  (p.  249).  During  this  period  the  aristocracy, 
'  '*h  from  the  outset  was  very  powerful  in  the  land^ 
he  commonwealth  in  its  hands,  while  the  popular 
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party  was  in  exile.     It  was  the  latter  party  which  took    chap. 
advantage  of  the  presence  of  the  mercenaries,  in  order       ^^' 
to  effect  by  force  its  return  home.     A  murderous  con- 
flict ensued,  in  which  the  city-party  ultimately  with 
Arcadian  aid  secured  the  victory.      But  its  leaders, 
Euxitheus,  Cleotimus,  and  Aristsechmus,  were  not  con- 
tent with  glutting  their  lust  of  vengeance  after  the 
most  savage  fashion,  and  with  causiug  four  thousand 
mercenaries  to  be  put  to  death  as  sacrilegious  despoilers 
of  the  temple ;  but,  in  order  to  anticipate  future  revo- 
lutions, they  now  also  entered  into  a  connexion  with 
Philip,  who  was  extremely  rejoiced  to  establish  a  firm 
footing  in  the  land  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  and  readily 
accorded  his  protection.     Thus  the  Elean  aristocracy  PhUip 
became  a  body  of  partisans  of  Philip,    and  brought  ^f^^f^ 
Elis  under  the  influence  of  the  king.     Such  was  the  oi  dx* i 
sanguinary  epilogue  to  the  Phocian  War  (01.  cix.  1 ;  (^-c  343); 
B.C.  343). 

Philip  succeeded  with  yet  greater  ease  in  those  states  of  Mm- 
which,  having  been  founded  by  Thebes,  were  from  the  ^gai^ll' 
first  obliged  to  depend  upon  foreign  protection,  and  Argos, 
urgently  needed  it  as  against  Sparta.  For  the  Spartans, 
who  at  Pella  had  been  not  less  than  the  Athenians 
deluded  by  false  pretences,  so  long  as  king  Archidamus 
was  with  his  troops  in  Phocis  still  capable  of  creating 
difliculties  for  the  king,  in  their  short-sighted  policy 
continued  to  threaten  their  neighbours  anew,  and  fur- 
nished Philip  with  the  desired  opportunity  for  entering 
upon  the  Thel)an  course  of  policy.  Thebes  had,  nine 
years  ago,  for  the  last  time  performed  the  duties  of  her 
office  in  the  peninsula  (p.  251);  she  now  resigned  it 
to  her  powerful  ally,  who  took  upon  himself  the  pro- 
tection of  the  communities,  sent  troops,  and  forwarded 
distinct  orders  to  the  Spartans  to  abstain  from  all 
encroachments.  These  successes,  easily  gained,  but  of 
extreme  importance,  followed  immediately  upon  the 
Phocian  War,  and  seemed  to  spring  as  it  were  as  a 
matter  of  course  from  the  position  secured  in  Central 
Greece.     The  portal  of  the  peninsula,  which  Epami- 
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CHAP.  noDdas  had  burst  asunder,  was  now  also  open  to  tlie 
^^'  king ;  his  orders  prevented  the  Spartan  troops  from 
moving  beyond  the  valley  .of  the  Eurotas  ;  Elis,  Messe- 
nia,  Megalopolis,  and  Argos  likewise  felt  themselves 
dependent  upon  the  new  protector. 
ofMegara.  On  the  uorthem  side  of  the  Isthmus  the  king  directed 
his  attention  to  Megara,  a  commercial  city  at  that  time 
enjoying  great  wealth  and  prosperity,  which  had  been 
able  rigorously  to  guard  its  independence  as  against 
its  near  neighbour  Thebes.  Here,  too,  he  brought 
over  to  his  side  the  aristocratic  party.  In  the  same 
way  he  again  stretched  forth  his  hand  towards  Euboea, 
which  was  utterly  defenceless,  since  Thermopylae  had 
become  Macedonian  property,  and  since  an  end  had 
been  put  to  all  resistance  in  Central  Greece.  Finally, 
he  was  already  preparing  the  operations  which,  with 
Epirus  as  their  basis,  were  to  make  him  the  master  of 
the  Ionian  and  Corinthian  Seas. 
Rdouiom  With  Athens  the  peace  was  maintained,  and  yet  the 
^j^^  object  of  all  Philip's  measures  was  to  surround  that 
city  more  and  more  closely  with  a  network  of  strong 
points  of  attack,  and  to  cut  oflf  all  its  lines  of  foreign 
communication.  In  the  Thracian  Sea,  too,  the  king 
made  use  of  his  vessels,  so  as  under  the  pretext  of  ex- 
terminating piracy  to  hold  certain  islands,  such  as 
Halonnesus,  occupied;  aud  although  he  apparently 
took  no  notice  at  all  of  the  Athenians,  yet  could  their 
growing  helplessness  have  in  no  way  been  more  pain- 
fully brought  home  to  them  than  when  they  saw  the 
king  extending  his  power  by  land  and  by  water,  in  the 
north  and  in  the  south.  Athens  was  more  than  ever 
the  head -quarters  of  the  adversaries  of  Philip,  the  single 
spot  where  men  existed  who  followed  his  steps  with  a 
vigilant  glance,  and  who  regarded  the  peace  of  Philo- 
crates  as  nothing  better  than  a  truce.* 

At  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  the 
warning  voice  of  Demosthenes  had  been  unable  to  pre- 
vail ;  tne  Athenians  wished  to  be  deceived,  and  there- 

♦  Elis  :  Diod.  xvL  16,  8tq,    Arcadia,  &c.:  Dem.  xix.  261 ;  xviiL  64. 
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fore  willingly  listened  to  such  persons  as  iEschtDes  and     chap. 
Eubulus.     Moreover,  their  city  had  more  reason  than       ^^• 


any  other  to  desire  peace,  as  guaranteeing  to  the  poor  pmic 
the  unimpaired  enjoyment  of  the  festivals,  while  the  {^^^Xn* 
wealthy  and  the  middle-class,  which  now  had  to  bear  ofur  tu 
its  share  of  the  public  burdens  (p.   110),  were  glad  ^/J!^, 
to  have  nothing  further  to  hear  at  present  of  war-taxes  «^«^  • 
and  of  the  equipment  of  ships.    Free  traffic  by  sea  was  ^^    . 
not  only  the  interest  of  the  shipowner  and  the  whole-  mauriai 
sale  merchant,  but  also  of  every  inhabitant  of  Athens  ;  *»*^**^- 
because  in  this  city,  which  had  to  a  great  extent  to 
depend  upon  foreign  com,  the  character  of  that  traffic 
determined  the  prices  of  the  necessary  means  of  life. 
Moreover,  Athens  was  the  spot  where  there  were  still 
to  be  found  the  best  artists,  manufacturers,  and  handi- 
craftsmen ;  all  articles  of  luxury  were  to  be  obtained 
here ;  and,  accordingly,  no  city  was  more  harmed  by 
the  war,  or  derived  more  advantage  from  the  peace, 
than  Athens.    After  a  long  blockade  the  Northern  har- 
bours were  once  more  opening,  where,  in  consequence 
of  the  rapidly  increasing  HeUenisation  of  Macedonia, 
and  of  the  growing  abundance  of  pecuniary  resources, 
the  demand  for  the  productions  of  Greek  artistic  indus- 
try likewise  perceptibly  rose.     The  court  of  Philip  once 
more  gave  its  orders  for  such  wares  at  Athens.     In 
Greece,  too,  since  the  empt3dng  of  the  Delphic  treasury, 
a  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  had  come  into  circulation, 
which  had  lain  dormant  for  centuries  as  an  unproduc- 
tive capital.     This  could  not  but  in   general  cause 
prices  to  rise,  and  life  to  become   dearer ;  and  the 
Athenians  were  all  the  more  obliged  to  depend  upon 
their  gains  by  trade  and  manufactures,  in  that  the 
native  sources  of  profit  were  decreasing.   The  annihila- 
tion of  their  maritime  supremacy  was  necessarily  a 
heavy  blow  also  for  the  material  prosperity  of  the  citi- 
zens; and  the  silver-mines  of  Laurium  began  to  grow 
less  productive  about  the  very  time  when  the  metallic 
treasures  of  Thrace  opened  with  an  abundance  hitherto 
undivined.     For   although  the   author   of   the   essay 
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CHAP,  on  the  Revenues  (p,  1 73)  still  speaks  in  a  very  boast- 
^^'  fill  vein,  so  as  to  affirm  the  inexhaustible  character  of 
the  silver-mines,  yet  his  artificial  proposals  for  the 
advance  of  the  Attic  smelting  system  in  themselves 
clearly  enough  betray  the  fact  that  the  citizens  no 
longer  placed  any  genuine  confidence  in  this  kind  of 
investment,  and  promised  themselves  little  profit  firom 
the  sinking  of  new  shafts  beyond  the  district  fully 
turned  to  account  by  their  ancestors, — a  view  which 
subsequent  times  thoroughly  justified  Under  these 
circumstances,  freedom  of  traffic  became  more  and 
more  the  main  source  of  material  prosperity,  "  How 
foolish,  then,"  we  read  in  the  same  essay,  "is  the 
judgment  of  those  who  think  that  Athens  loses  glory 
and  authority  by  the  peace!  In  war,  the  city  will 
only  involve  itself  in  humiliation  and  contempt;  but 
in  quiet  times  who  is  not  in  need  of  Athens  ?  In  such 
times  the  shipowners  and  merchants,  the  corn-dealers, 
the  wine-  and  oil-producers,  the  wool-growers,  besides 
those  who  deal  with  intellectual  capital,  the  artists, 
the  philosophers,  the  poets,  and  again,  all  who  desire 
to  delight  ear  and  eye  by  artistic  enjoyments ;  finally, 
those  who  wish  to  sell  or  buy  rapidly, — all  of  them 
have  to  depend  upon  Athens.  In  war,  Athens  is 
miserable  and  weak ;  but  in  peace  she  is  great  and 
mighty — the  acknowledged  centre  of  the  educated 
world.  For  this  reason,  then,  her  foreign  policy,  too, 
ought  to  be  a  policy  of  peace ;  she  ought  not  to  seek 
to  bring  the  neighbouring  states  to  her  side  by  force 
and  by  offensive  claims  of  dominion,  but  by  benefits 
conferred  upon  them ;  she  ought  to  obtain  influence  and 
secure  allies  by  means  of  embassies,  without  pecuniary 
sacrifices  or  the  troubles  of  war."  This  was  precisely 
the  congress-policy  recommended  by  Eubulus  and 
iEschines  (p.  291) ;  and  when  we  read  further  in  the 
same  author:  "If  you,  Athenians,  after  this  fashion 
earnestly  set  to  work  throughout  Hellas,  that  the 
sanctuary  at  Delphi  may  regain  its  former  indepen- 
dence, I  deem  it  by  no  means  improbable  that  you 
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will  have  all  the  Hellenes  unanimously  on  your  side  as  chap. 
allies  against  those  who  now  after  its  evacuation  by  ^^' 
he  Phocians  seek  to  make  themselves  masters  of  that 
sanctuary;" — it  is  assuredly  manifest,  that  the  essay 
belongs  to  no  other  period  than  that  of  the  Peace  of 
Philocrates,  and  that  it  expresses  the  opinion  of  those 
Athenians  who  regarded  the  power  of  the  allied  Mace- 
donians, Thessalians,  and  Thebans  as  one  which  was 
illegal  and  insecure  in  itself,  and  which  required  to 
be  put  an  end  to  by  peaceable  means.''^ 

About  the  same  time  the  aged  Isocrates  composed  TsocraHs 
his  oration  to  Philip.  He,  too,  inveighs  against  the  *  *^^^' 
unblessed  demagogues,  as  ever  anew  desirous  of 
involving  the  city  in  war,  in  order  to  recover  for  it  a 
position,  which  in  reality  was  irrecoverably  lost,  and 
which  had  never  been  a  real  blessing,  because  it  had 
invariably  been  based  upon  injustice,  and  had  never 
admitted  of  being  established  except  by  blood  and 
iron  at  the  expense  of  material  prosperity.  For  this 
reason  Isocrates  had  already  uttered  his  imprecations 
against  the  war  about  Amphipolis,  and  had  advanced 
the  peace-negotiations,  when  they  at  last  began,  in 
every  possible  way.  But  in  his  view  the  Macedonian 
power  was,  not  a  national  calamity,  which  it  might 
be  hoped  would  soon  pass  away,  but  the  long-desired 
commencement  of  a  better  future,  of  a  new  age  of 
salvation.  The  Hellenic  republics  are  mutually  irrecon- 
cileable;  what  is  needed  is  a  great  man,  a  hero  standing 
above  the  parties  and  uniting  the  states.  Several  times 
Providence  has  already  shown  such  a  man  to  our  view  ; 
Archidamus,  lason,  Dionysius,  seemed  to  be  the  men 
summoned  to  this  mission.  At  last  he  has  actually 
appeared, — a  man,  whose  historical  mission  is  not  open 

♦  Xenophon  (so-called)  wcpl  irpoaodcDv,  extols  the  mines,  c.  27.  The 
passage  translated  in  the  text  is  treated  by  Boeckh,  P.  Ec.  of  Ath.  vol.  iL 
p.  3!i3  [Eng.  Tr.l ;  but  his  interpretation  is  intolerably  artificial,  an  J  was 
only  made  in  oraer  to  save  the  supposed  authorship  of  Xenophon,  which 
has  meanwhile  alrea^l}'  been  questioned  in  another  quarter  (Oncken,  Isocr, 
n,  A.  p.  96).  My  view,  developed  in  the  text,  I  find  confirmed  by  Hngen 
in  Eos  ii.  2,  149.  This  renders  unnecessary  the  hypothesis  of  Cobet, 
Jfrum,  viL  409.     Cf.  Philol  xxiii.  657. 

VOL.    V.  Z 
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CHAP,  to  doubt,  a  prince  of  the  race  of  the,  Heraclidae,  as 
•  Archidamus  was.  He  is  the  new  Agamemnon,  who  shall 
again  lead  the  Hellenes  into  the  field  against  their 
hereditary  foe.  In  him  confidence  should  be  placed, 
and  no  hearing  should  be  given  to  the  orators  who 
abuse  him,  and  who  thereby  inflict  the  greatest  damage 
upon  their  native  land.  The  evil  he  has  done  to 
individual  Hellenes  is  the  consequence  of  the  hostility 
unwisely  fomented  against  him.  It  is  the  War  which 
is  cruel,  not  Philip.  Thus  to  him  Isocrates  attaches 
the  national  hopes ;  and  for  this  reason  now  also  ad- 
dresses himself  immediately  to  him,  entreats  him  not 
to  expose  his  person  too  much,  and  begs  him  not 
to  allow  his  opponents  to  irritate  him  against  Athens. 
Let  him  render  the  peace  which  has  been  concluded  a 
lasting  one,  and  on  the  basis  of  it  recommence  the 
long-interrupted  National  War,  as  to  the  successful 
issue  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  view  of  the 
weakness  of  the  Persian  Empire  as  proved  by  Cyrus 
and  Agesilaus.  This  was  the  ancient  poUcy  of  Cimon : 
that  of  putting  an  end  to  the  quarrels  at  home  by 
means  of  a  war  with  Persia  (voL  ii  p.  370), — an  idea 
which,  as  a  promising  subject  of  eloquence,  had  already 
frequently  been  treated  by  other  rhetors,  in  particular 
by  Gorgias  and  Lysias,  in  public  festive  orations,  but 
to  which  Isocrates  first  again  restored  a  political  sig- 
nificance. 
Philip's  Finally,  there   existed  a  third  party,  which  was 

ffwnds.  zealous  for  the  peace  neither  on  patriotic  grounds,  nor 
from  consideration  for  the  general  material  prosperity, 
but  on  account  of  its  personal  relations  to  Philip's 
court.  We  may  assume  lyith  certainty,  that  since  the 
time  when  the  attitude  of  the  Athenian  civic  com- 
munity had  necessarily  become  an  object  of  anxious 
attention  to  Philip,  i.e.  since  the  dispute  about  Amphi- 
polls  (p.  49),  he  had  his  agents  at  Athens,  who  were 
at  work  in  his  interest,  in  order  to  restrain  the  citizens 
from  vigorous  resolutions,  fo  confirm  them  in  their 
careless  confidence  in  the  royal  promises  and  pretences, 
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and  to  place  Philip  under  obligations  to  themselves  by  chap. 
means  of  menial  services  on  his  behalf.  They  fomented  ^^' 
and  took  advantage  of  all  the  moods  of  public  feeling 
advantageous  to  the  purposes  of  Philip,  the  warlike 
(p.  247)  as  well  as  the  peaceable ;  and  the  nearer  the 
power  of  the  king  approached,  the  more  audaciously 
they  revealed  their  sentiments.  T)id  not  Philocrates 
boast  before  the  whole  people  of  the  money  which  he 
had  received,  and  openly  display  the  prosperity  which 
he  owed  to  the  favour  of  the  king  ?  The  others  pro- 
ceeded with  greater  caution.  But  iEschines  too  had 
received  landed  property  in  Macedonia ;  he  too  now 
openly  avowed  himself  on  the  side  of  Philip,  and 
anticipated  all  kinds  of  benefits  at  the  hands  of  the 
same  man,  whom  he  had  recently  attacked  as  the  worst 
foe  of  his  native  city.  These  men  and  their  fellow- 
partisans,  Pythocles,  Hegemon,  Demades,  now  bore 
themselves  as  if  all  the  rest  had  proved  to  have  been 
the  victims  of  a  delusion,  and  as  if  they  alone  were 
the  true  statesmen  and  the  politicians  of  influence  at 
the  present  time. 

Thus  we  find  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  three  The  three 
political  parties  at  Athens,  which  we  may  call  those  of  ^^^;^f' 
Eubulus,  Isocrates,  and  Philocrates, — three  .parties, 
which  notwithstanding  all  the  difierence  in  their  stand- 
points were  agreed  in  viewing  the  recently-concluded 
peace  in  the  light  of  a  blessing  for  Athens,  and  in 
representing  all  those  who  endangered  its  endurance  as 
her  enemies.  In  his  *  Philip '  Isocrates  inveighs  against 
those  *  who  rage  on  the  orators  tribune,'  those  *  who  are 
envious  of  the  powerful  king,  who  incessantly  cast  sus- 
picion upon  him,  create  contusion  among  the  cities,  find 
in  the  common  peace  a  snare  for  liberty,  and  talk  as 
if  the  power  of  the  king  were  growing,  not  on  behalf 
of  Hellas,  but  against  it,  as  if  after  regulating  the  aflairs 
of  Phocis  he  had  no  other  end  in  view  but  the  sub- 
jection of  all  Greece, — ^together  with  other  follies,  which 
they  advance  with  as  much  certainty  as  if  they  had 
most  accurately  ascertained  the  truth  of  everything.' 

z  2 
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CHAP.     It  was  thus  that  an  Attic  patriot,  the  venerated  head 
^^-       of  a  wide  circle,  could  represent  the  policy  of  Demos- 


thenes, whom  the  bought  partisans  not  less  abused  as 
one  of  those  unquiet  minds,  which  made  it  so  difficult 
for  the  magnanimous  king  to  carry  out  his  benevolent 
intentions  towards  Athens.* 
Their  And  yet  neither  was  Demosthenes  so  deserted,  nor 

^^  his  position  so  unsupported,  as  might  be  expected. 
His  activity  had  not  been  in  vain  ;  his  personal  autho- 
rity had  risen.  While  to  the  aged  Isocrates,  who  was 
old  enough  to  have  witnessed  the  full  distress  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  the  history  of  the  Attic  free  com- 
monwealth seemed  like  an  orbit  which  had  attained 
to  its  conclusion  and  could  not^be  begun  afresh,  a 
younger  generation  had  grown  up,  in  whose  breasts 
the  words  of  Demosthenes  had  struck  fire.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  were  likewise  in  his  favour ; 
for  they  at  all  events  served  to  cause  no  doubt  to  re- 
main as  to  the  situation  of  affairs,  and  to  destroy  false 
conceptions.  How  could  the  delusion  be  now  any 
further  indulged,  that  the  king  might  be  stayed  by 
embassies  and  peaceable  compacts,  as  the  followers  of 
Eubulus  wished  !  And  with  reference  to  the  hopes  of 
an  Isocrates,  the  royal  answer  to  this  address  had  been 
given  in  the  destruction  of  the  Phocian  cities,  which 
ensued  immediately  upon  the  transmission  of  his  last 
oration  ;  the  terrible  events  in  the  Chalcidian  peninsula 
had  repeated  themselves  in  the  very  heart  of  Greece. 
Could  any  sober  mind  still  continue  to  give  itself  up 
to  the  delusion,  that  Philip  really  desired  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  a  leader  of  the  Hellenes  in  national 
deeds  of  arms  ?  And  the  other  partisans  of  Philip, 
who  behaved  with  so  lordly  an  arrogance,  as  if  tiiey 
had  already  won  their  game,  could  not  but  by  their 
treacherous  sentiments  forfeit  all  respect  in  any  circle 
where  Hellenic  civic  virtue  was  still  held  of  any 
account.     For  even  the  less  guilty  among  them  had 

*  Isocrates  (xii.  76)  describes  in  Acameninon  the  person  of  Philip,  mod 
nveighs  (v.  73  ;  129)  against  Demosthenes. 
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revealed  themselves  before  the  people  as  self-seeking,     chap. 
characterless  turncoats,  as  untrustworthy  go-betweens       ^^' 
who  had  repeatedly  deceived  their  fellow-citizens  by 
means  of  delusive  fictions.     How  could  it  be  intended 
to  concede  to  them  an  influence  upon  public  affairs  1 

As  against  all  the  three  peace-parties  Demosthenes  Or&mng 
accordingly  could  not  fail  to  gain  in  authority ;  and  o/"^"^. 
thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  immediately  after  the  ^^ea, 
heaviest  defeat  which  had  been  suffered  by  his  policy, 
his  personal  individuality  stood  forth  more  powerfully 
than  ever  from  among  the  midst  of  the  citizens.  Not 
only  among  the  younger  generation,  but  among  the 
older  citizens  too  he  became  trusted.  For  it  being 
known,  how  on  the  Macedonian  side  no  higher  im- 
portance was  attached  to  any  voice  than  to  his,  the 
independence  of  his  character,  inaccessible  to  all 
temptations,  and  the  immoveable  fixity  of  his  personal 
convictions  could  not  fail  to  secure  him  a  constantly 
increasing  respect.  He  alone  had  remained  true  to 
himself;  he  alone  was  incessantly  at  work  on  behalf  of 
the  city,  had  established  connexions  with  the  traders 
in  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly,  was  always 
readiest  with  full  information ;  and,  although  he  had 
for  a  time  believed  in  the  possibility  of  an  honest 
peace,  had  now  himself  attained  to  a  clearer  view  of  the 
condition  of  affairs.  And  if  notwithstanding  this  he  had 
on  the  occasion  of  the  last  embassy  anew  counselled 
peace  (p.  325),  yet  this  speech  for  peace  was  in 
reality  only  a  summons  to  war,  but  to  a  war  prepared 
with  prudence,  a  war  in  which  the  Athenians  should 
not  be  confronted  by  the  momentarily  existing  armed 
league,  and  which  would  not  turn  upon  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  innovations,  which  assuredly  must  collapse  so 
soon  as  Philip's  power  should  have  been  broken,  but 
in  which  it  might  be  possible  to  fight  under  more 
favourable  circumstances  on  behalf  of  the  essential 
and  indispensable  possessions  of  Athens. 

It  is  the  preparation  for  this  decisive  struggle  which  ^^'^^ 
Demosthenes  pursues  with  unabating  force.     Every-        ^    ^' 
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CHAP,    thing  therefore  depends  upon  strengthening  the  con- 
^^-       yiction  of  its  necessity,  upon  establishing  connexions, 


and  upon  increasing  the  means  of  oflfence  and  defence. 
The  resources  of  the  city  were  still  by  no  means  small 
It  was  poor  by  reason  of  its  bad  financial  system,  but 
the  people  were  comparatively  well-to-do ;  and  De- 
mosthenes could  with  a  brave  heart  exclaim  to  his  fel- 
low-citizens:  "Look,  ye  men  of  Athens,  upon  your 
city  1  In  it  there  exists  a  wealth,  I  may  indeed  say,  like 
unto  that  of  all  other  cities  taken  together/'  Nor 
was  there  as  yet  any  lack  of  public  spirit.  Men  are 
mentioned,  such  as  Nausicles  and  Diotimus,  who  in 
the  trierarchic  services  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  self-sacrificing  efibrts.  Moreover,  immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  the  Athenians  had 
set  to  work  to  give  completeness  to  the  harbours  of 
war,  to  build  new  shipsheds,  and  to  create  an  arsenal, 
which  under  the  direction  of  the  architect  Philon 
became  an  object  of  patriotic  pride  on  the  part  of  the 
Athenians ;  to  this  purpose  an  annual  sum  of  ten 
talents  (£2,437)  was  devoted  from  the  year  OL  cviii. 
2  (b.c.  347),  and  the  wealthy  resident  aliens  under  the 
protection  of  the  State  likewise  in  part  contributed 
with  great  ardour.  The  superintendence-in-chief  was 
confided  to  Eubulus.* 
cmiHti'  About  the  same  time  earnest  attention  had  also  been 

tniionax  dcvotcd  to  the  improvement  of  home  affairs,  as  is 
already  attested  by  the  essay  *  on  tlie  Revenues.*  The 
Athenians  were  not,  however,  satisfied  with  mere 
proposals  but  set  actually  to  work,  therein  partly  fol- 
lowing the  same  standpoints,  which  are  indicated  in 
the  above-named  essay.  Thus  provision  was  made  for 
an  improvement  of  the  judicial  system,  and  a  law 
was  passed,  according  to  which  law-suits,  the  protrac- 
tion of  which  was  specially  damaging  to  the  progress 

'"'  Multifarious  connexions  of  Demosthenes  with  the  Greeks  travelliDi; 
or  resident  in  Macedonia,  Thrace,  and  Thessaly :  Dem.  %*iiL  14 ;  and 
Rehdantz  ad  loc. — The  resources  of  Athens :  Dem.  xiv.  25 ;  Boeckh, 
P.  Ec.  o/Ath.  vol.  ii.  p.  248  [Enj?.  Tr.].— Zeal  of  the  met^e^  :  ih.  p.  230; 
6.  Ourtius  in  Philol.  xxiv.  268.— Nausicles  and  Diotimus :  Schafer,  IL  309, 
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of  traffic,  in  particular  suits  having  reference  to  com-  chap. 
merce  and  navigation,  had  to  be  settled  within  a  _^ 
month.  Meanwhile,  not  only  were  the  interests  of 
trade  kept  in  view,  but  it  was  also  sought  to  remove 
the  more  deep-lying  abuses.  Thus  most  rigorous 
measures  were  taken  against  all  those  who  were  sus- 
pected of  having  engaged  in  attempts  at  bribing  the 
citizens  in  the  popular  assembly  and  in  the  courts  of 
law.  A  certain  Demophilus  distinguished  himself  in 
this  matter  by  his  patriotic  ardour ;  and  the  same 
statesman  in  OL  cviu.  3  (b.c.  346)  proposed  a  general 
examination  of  the  lists  of  citizens.  This  was  beyond 
doubt  a  measure  intended  to  purge  the  city  of  stran- 
gers, indiflFerent  to  its  welfare  and  untrustworthy,  and  in 
general  to  re-elevate  the  spirit  of  the  civic  community  ; 
it  was  a  measure  of  an  aristocratic  tendency,  like  the 
correspoudiug  law  of  Aristophon  of  old  (vol.  iv.  p.  62). 
With  these  measures  is  also  connected  an  innova- 
tion with  regard  to  the  popular  assembly.  Here  the 
evil  of  clamorous  lawlessness  had  continuously  in- 
creased. The  presidency  over  the  citizens  had  been 
transferred  from  the  Prytanes  (vol.  iii.  p.  512)  to  the 
Proedri^  a  commission  of  nine  men,  chosen  by  lot  out 
of  the  civic  tribes  not  represented  in  the  presiding 
prytany.  Now,  a  new  way  was  adopted.  For  every 
popular  assembly  one  of  the  ten  tribes  of  the  civic 
body  was  designated,  which  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  preserving  order  and  decency;  to  this  tribe  seats 
were  given  in  the  vicinity  of  the  orators'  tribune,  so 
that  it  might  protect  the  orator  against  any  unfair 
treatment;  it  was  in  fact  a  commission  of  persons 
appointed  out  of  the  midst  of  the  citizens  for  the 
preservation  of  order.  Hereby  it  was  designed  to  re- 
animate the  sense  of  honour  in  the  community,  and 
to  counteract  the  eflforts  of  those  who  observed  with 
inner  satisfaction  the  growing  decay  of  the  popular 
assembly,  because  they  regarded  this  as  a  con- 
firmation of  their  view,  that  a  democracy  like  the 
Attic  was  utterly  incapable  of  an  independent  and 
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elective  policy.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  about  the 
same  time  the  Areopagus  too  was  again  allowed  a 
greater  influence  upon  public  life,  and  that  powers 
were  again  conferred  upon  it,  particularly  for  proceed- 
ing with  the  utmost  rigour  against  public  treason. 
We  therefore  recognise  after  the  humiliation  brought 
upon  the  Athenians  by  the  Peace  of  Philocrates  and 
by  the  ruin  of  Phocis  an  honourable  striving  to  im- 
prove the  public  state  of  things,  and  to  remedy  the 
abuses  of  the  democracy, — such  as  had  also  shown 
itself  after  the  Sicilian  calamity  (vol.  iii.  p.  411),  and 
after  the  rule  of  the  Thirty.  In  other  words,  there 
still  existed  an  eflBcient  stock  of  citizens  possessed  of 
a  healthy  spirit  and  of  a  lively  feeling  for  the  welfare 
of  the  city,  and  refusing  to  despair  of  its  future.  It 
was  only  indispensable  to  unite  and  guide  those  who 
were  animated  by  patriotic  sentiments.* 

Demosthenes  was  from  the  first  no  party-man  (p.  2  64V 
His  was  an  uncommonly  independent  nature  ;  he  was 
wont  to  pursue  his  own  paths,  and  confided  in  the  power 
of  truth,  as  one  from  which  the  civic  community  w^ould 
in  the  end  be  unable  to  escape.  But  at  the  same  time 
it  could  not  fail  to  happen,  that  his  views  in  many 
respects  agreed  wnth  the  standpoints  of  the  older 
parties  among  the  citizens.  Thus  he  shared  with  the 
Boeotian  party  (p.  79)  a  love  for  the  constitution,  a 
vigorous  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  a  determination  not 
to  allow  any  start  to  Sparta.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
approached  to  Callistratus'  policy  of  the  maintenance 
of  a  balance  of  power  (p.  90),  and  shared  his  aver- 
sion from  Boeotia, — an  aversion,  which  after  the 
negotiations  of  the  Thebans  with  Persia  (voL  iv.  p. 
460  seq.)  and  during  the  Phocian  War  had  become 

*  Expedition  of  pn>c«dare  in  commercial  snits,  recommended  by  ^  Xen.' 

«,««  iiL3;   introduced  before  the  tranaactions  oonceminj^  Halonnesos 

'^  Dem.*  viL  12\ — Am^r^urtf  on  the  motion  of  DemophUus :  iEschin. 

i.  77 ;  Schafer,  ii.  2S9.— Hpof  dpo*,  cf.  ante  NoU  to  toL  iv.  67  ;  Visdier, 

^'  '-'.   Bfitr,  aus  Or.  63.— ♦I'Xij  wpotdptyowra :  iEschin.  I  33;  Ferd. 

lkftu\<thffus  Hwrf  rfi>  Bfd/frfikeUy  21. — Areopsgas  :   Meier  u. 

m  Ati.  Pnrctsit^  344.    As  the  text  shows,  seir^ral  extraordinaiy 

loD'^  occur  in  this  period,  which  are  entrusted  to  the  Areopagus. 
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continuously  more  intense  and  general  at  Athens.  In  chap. 
the  speech  for  Megalopolis  he  considers  it  the  most  ^^' 
important  point  of  view  for  Attic  policy,  to  allow 
neither  Sparta  nor  Thebes  to  become  powerful ;  and 
in  the  speech  against  Aristocrates  he  is  able  to  regard 
the  discord  prevailing  among  the  Hellenes  as  the  good 
fortune  of  Athens.*  Gradually  the  aspect  of  things 
changed.  In  proportion  as  the  times  became  increas- 
ingly serious,  Athens  became  more  decidedly,  as  she 
had  been  in  the  Persian  Wars,  the  head-quarters  of  all 
efforts  for  liberty ;  all  narrow-hearted  considerations 
with  regard  to  the  other  states  fell  more  and  more 
into  the  background  ;  the  national  idea  attained  to 
more  and  more  powerful  prominence,  and  by  it  was 
formed  a  new  party.  This  party  gathered  round 
Demosthenes. 

Men  took  up  their  position  by  his  side,  who,  stimu-  The 
lated  by  his  speeches  and  action,  or  moved    by   an  ^^^^^' 
impulse  in  themselves,  pursued  the  same  aims ;  men 
in  whom  the  sentiments  of  a  better  age  revived  once 
more,   orators  and  statesmen  of  a  truly  Republican 
character,    whose  glance    was  vigilant,  like    that    of 
Demosthenes,  wherever  the  honour  of  the  city  was  at 
issue,  near  at  hand  and  afar  off.      Among  them  was 
Hegesippus  of  Sunium,  formerly  an  adherent  of  Leo-  ffegesippup 
damas   (p.  80),  a  jBery  patriot,  who   already  in   the 
year  357  had  ardently  advocated  the  preservation  of 
Cardia,  when  that  important  city  was  sacrijBced  (p.  130) ; 
in  the  same  sense  he  had  urged  upon  the  Athenians 
an  energetic  alliance  with  the  Phocians,  so  long  as 
they  still  possessed  power  of  resistance,  and  had  most 
decisively  withstood  the  Peace  of  Philocrates.     Of  yet 
higher  mark  were  Lycurgus  and  Hyperides.    Lycurgus,  Lycurgics, 
the  son  of  Lycophron,  was  slightly  senior  to  Demos- 
thenes, and  belonged  to  the  ancient  priestly  family  of 
the  Eteobutadse.     He  was  an  Attic  nobleman  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word.     Of  a  lofty  spirit  and  loyal  to 
the  traditions  of  his  home,  he  as  it  were  towered  into 

♦  Policy  of  a  balance  of  power  :  Dem.  xvi.  4  ;  xxiii.  102. 
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Cfr  AP.    the  present  out  of  a  better  past.    But  he  stood  towards 
^^-       his  times  in  no  attitude  of  unsympathetic  and  hostile 


contradiction ;  he  was  thoroughly  moderate,  and  there- 
fore ready  to  consent  to  concessions  and  open  to  con- 
ciliation, although  he  made  rigorous  demands  upon 
others  as  well  as  upon  himself.  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  an  enemy  of  all  underhand  intrigues,  truthful, 
simple  in  manners  and  pious,  a  patriot  animated  by 
the  keenest  sense  of  honour  and,  if  only  for  this 
reason,  decidedly  anti-Macedonian,  although  otherwise 
he  was  not  a  member  of  the  popular  party,  but  rather 
had  aristocratic  leanings.  His  was  an  idealising 
nature.  With  a  certain  enthusiastic  bent  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  impression  left  upon  him  by  the 
ancient  poets;  he  had  a  receptive  sense  for  plastic 
art ;  he  was  an  admirer  of  Plato,  but  refused  to  allow 
this  to  restrain  him  from  an  active  participation  iu 
public  life.  On  the  contrary,  he  trained  himself  with 
the  utmost  conscientiousness  as  an  orator,  and  took 
advantage  of  the  influence  which  he  gained  in  this 
capacity  never  to  weary  in  throwing  light  upon  all 
the  defects  in  the  State,  in  chastising  treason  and  im- 
morality, in  maintaining  the  honourable  traditions  of 
the  past,  and  in  insisting,  as  in  the  houses  of  the  citi- 
zens, so  also  in  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth,  upon 
discipline  and  order. 

Hyptrides,  Hyperidcs,  too,  the  son  of  Glaucippus,  was  of  a 
family  of  repute,  and  an  eager  champion  of  national 
independence  ;  but  in  other  respects  he  was  the  anti- 
type of  Lycurgus.  For  his  was  a  sensual  nature, 
devoid  of  any  moral  anchorage,  prone  to  indulgence 
in  all  pleasures  ;  though  at  the  same  time  he  contrived 
like  Alcibiades  to  keep  his  intellectual  vigour  unim- 
paired. He  was  a  man  of  original  power,  to  a  far 
higher  degree  than  Lycurgus  a  born  orator,  rapid  and 
skilful  in  the  combination  of  ideas,  pointed  in  expres- 
sion, fresh  and  natural  and  of  ready  wit.     These  men 

Poiyeudus,  ^erc  joined  by  others,  such  as  Polyeuctus  of  Sphettus ; 

tLfiM,       Callisthenes,  who  after  the  destruction  of  the  Phocian 
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towns  called  upon  the  Atheniaus  to  place  city  and     chap. 
country  in  a  condition  of  defence ;  Aristonicus,  the       ^^'' 
Anagyrasian ;  Nausicles,  who  as  general  had  guarded  Aruitoni- 
Thermopylae   (p.  72) ;  the   patriotic   Diotimus ;   and  ^V^^ 
lastly  Timarchus,  Arizelus'  son,  an  Athenian  of  un-  Diotimus] 
common  activity,   who  was  on  many  occasions  en-  Ttmar- 
trusted  with  public  missions,  and  in  his  policy  stood  ^^' 
entirely  on  the  side  of  Demosthenes,  as  is  proved  by 
the  law  proposed  by  him  OL  cviii.  2,  RC.  347-6,  in 
which  he  moved  that  the  penalty  of  death  should  be 
incurred  by  all  those  who  supplied  the  king  with 
ships'  furniture  or  arms. 

Thus  Demosthenes,  who  for  a  series  of  years  had 
been  left  in  so  solitary  a  position,  now  saw  himself 
surrounded  by  a  considerable  group  of  sympathetic 
associates.  The  serious  significance  of  the  times  had 
exercised  its  eflfect.  Their  demands  were  so  clear  and 
so  inevitable,  that  men  of  the  most  various  tendencies, 
aristocrats  and  democrats,  philosophers  and  men  of 
the  world,  idealising  and  simply  practical  natures, 
without  any  previous  understanding  united  in  common 
points  of  view.  It  is  true  that  at  the  same  time — and 
indeed  it  cannot  be  otherwise  in  party-life — some  ele- 
ments united  which  originally  were  not  homogeneous, 
impure  characters  attached  themselves  to  the  pure 
Demosthenes ;  yet  after  all  it  amounted  to  a  great  pro- 
gress, that  in  the  place  of  the  stolid  indifference,  such 
as  had  formerly  prevailed,  views  standing  in  bold 
contrast  to  one  another  had  now  formed  themselves  at 
Athens.  The  three  fractions  of  the  Peace-party  were 
now  confronted  by  a  Patriot-party,  which  regarded 
Demosthenes  as  its  leading  champion.* 

But  the  more  that  the  national  party  in  Athens  partff- 
drew  together,  the  more  inevitable  became  the  conflict  ^^^ 
between  it  and  its  adversaries.     In  particular  it  could  Unc-courts. 

♦  Hegesippus  on  behalf  of  Curdia :  Dem.  vii.  43. — Hyperides,  son 
rXavKiinrov  rot)  pijropos ;  but  the  diHtinguished  character  of  his  origin  is 
showu  by  the  hereditary  tomb  before  the  Horsemen's  Gate  :  Vit,  X,  (hrat. 
^40.— Callistheues  :  Dem.  xix.  86.  Cf.  as  to  the  Attic  statesmen  of  the 
national  party,  Schafer,  ii.  298 — 312. 
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not  be  endured,  that  the  partisans  of  the  king  should 
now  as  heretofore  present  themselves  as  honest  citizens 
l^efore  the  civic  body.  Right  and  wrong  must  become 
clearly  distinguished,  so  that  the  consciences  of  men 
might  become  more  keen.  This  purpose  had  to  be 
served  by  the  law-courts,  which  among  the  Athenians 
were  so  closely  connected  with  public  life,  and  from 
which  it  was  customary  to  expect  the  ultimate  deci- 
sion even  in  political  differences.  Those  proceedings, 
which  had  not  been  settled  in  the  popular  assembly, 
had  to  be  resumed  by  means  of  public  law-suits  ;  for 
judicial  sentences  were  required  to  establish  the  fact, 
that  the  civic  community  had  been  most  vilely  deceived 
by  its  plenipotentiaries,  in  order  that  hereby  the  citizens 
might  be  forced  once  for  all  to  dissolve  the  connexion 
between  themselves  and  such  guides.  The  suits  con- 
cerning the  embassy  were  therefore  not  due  to  a  petty 
appetite  for  vengeance  or  to  personal  scheming; 
neither  were  they  useless  squabbles  about  matters 
settled  and  irremediable ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
struggles  necessary  in  order  to  make  clear  the  stand- 
point of  the  parties,  and  together  with  the  authors  of 
the  peace  to  bring  the  whole  matter  of  the  peace  itself 
in  its  true  aspect  before  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians. 

Demosthenes  took  the  first  step,  by  calling  .^Eschines 
to  account.  The  customary  form  was  that  of  a  ques- 
tion being  promulgated  to  all  the  citizens  by  the 
Board  of  Account  within  thirty  days  after  the  comple- 
tion of  an  official  task :  whether  anyone  had  any  infor- 
mation to  bring  forward  as  to  neglect  of  official  duties. 
Demosthenes  presented  an  act  of  accusation,  and  de- 
clared himself  ready,  together  with  Timarchus,  who 
had  placed  his  name  together  with  that  of  Demos- 
thenes on  the  presentment,  to  prove  that  j^Eschines 
had  performed  his  office  of  ambassador  in  a  manner 
contravening  duty  and  conscience. 

Demosthenes  had  every  reason  for  reckoning  on 
success;  but  he  had  associated  himself  with  a  man, 
who  had   nothing  in  common  with  him   except   the 
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immediate  party-object,  and  whose  fellowship  became     chap. 
very  disadvantageous  to  the  whole  case.     Timarchus       ^^• 


was  a  man  of  loose  habits  of  life,  who  had  publicly  oi.  cviii.  s 
oflfended  against  propriety;  and  however  little  import-  (^-c-^*^)- 
ance  really  attached  to  these  faults  of  character  in 
connexion  with  the  matter  at  issue,  yet  ^Eschines 
contrived  with  extreme  cunning  to  take  advantage  of 
this  circumstance.  He  busily  accumulated  whatever 
objectionable  incidents  were  to  be  discovered  in  the 
wild  youth  of  Timarchus,  and  with  a  hypocritical  zeal 
on  behalf  of  virtue  attacked  him  so  effectively,  that  he 
was  declared  to  have  forfeited  his  honour  as  a  citizen. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  entire  accusation  became 
invalid,  and  that  .^chinos  not  only  personally  rose  in 
authority  with  many  citizens,  but  that  at  the  same 
time  an  unfavourable  light  fell  upon  Demosthenes 
and  his  case,  on  account  of  his  association  with  such 
a  reprobate.  The  party-manoeuvre  had  succeeded  to 
perfection.  The  Philippic  faction  was  again  full  of 
confidence ;  and  the  king  doubtless  remembered  to 
encourage  his  partisans  by  all  kinds  of  new  promises. 
They  once  more  dared  publicly  to  declare  themselves 
in  his  favour  ;  iEschines  himself  alread)^  in  his  speech 
against  Timarchus  points  anew  to  the  benevolent  in- 
tentions of  Philip  ;  and  seizes  the  occasion  for  inveigh- 
ing against  Hegesippus,  and  against  Demosthenes  as  a 
man  dangerous  to  the  city  and  of  pernicious  influence 
upon  its  youth.  The  entire  speech  was  a  party-speech  ; 
and  here  l^chines  was  in  his  own  most  proper  sphere, 
acting  the  moralist,  with  his  pathos  acquired  on  the 
stage,  and  under  this  mask  continuing  successfully  to 
ward  off  the  assault  of  the  national  party. 

But  a  decision  could  not  be  brought  about  by  this 
success ;  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  truce.  Demos- 
thenes sustained  the  indictment  even  after  the  con- 
demnation of  Timarchus ;  and  although  he  abstained 
from  immediately  resuming  it,  he  only  did  this  because 
he  was  awaiting  a  more  favourable  moment  for  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  suit.      In  consequence  of 
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CHAP,    the  composition  of  the  Attic  janes  the  entire  success 
^^'       of  such  disputes-at-law  depended  upon  the  mood  of 


the  civic  community ;  and  Demosthenes  could  safely 
calculate  upon  many  a  thing  speedily  happening  which 
would  remove  the  guilt  of  iEschines  beyond  all  ques* 
tion.  For  it  was  already  suspicious  enough  that 
iEschines  had  raised  a  protest^  when  Demosthenes 
after  the  termination  of  the  second  embassy  sub- 
mitted himself  to  the  Board  of  Account,  in  order  to 
render  an  account  of  his  proceedings  ;  iEschines  main- 
tained that  there  was  no  special  account  required  in 
the  case  of  this  second  embassy,  which  was  nothing 
but  a  continuation  of  the  former  and  rested  on  the 
same  instructions  and  powers.  This  view  was,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  rejected  by  the  authorities,  who  caused 
Demosthenes,  and  probably  also  the  other  envoys^  to 
render  an  account,  while  the  indictment  remained 
suspended  over  JSschines. 
fv  Msv  <  The  next  years  were  not  favourable  to  the  repute  of 
A>c^jfk^  ^Eschines.      In  particular  it  wore  an  evil  aspect  for 

(■La  S441*  ^*'*^»  ^^^^  ^®  ^^^^^  ^P  ^^®  ^^^**^  ^^  *  certain  Antiphon, 
whom  Demosthenes  had  caused  to  be  arrested,  because 

he  was  very  strongly  suspected  of  having  entered  into 
a  treasonable  engagement  with  the  Macedonians,  and 
having  promised  in  return  for  gold  from  Philip  to 
set  fire  to  the  shipsheds  of  the  Pirseeus.  iEschines  de- 
clared the  procedure  of  Demosthenes,  who  had  here 
doubtle^  intervened  in  some  official  capacity,  to  be 
an  unconstitutional  encroachment,  a  violation  of  civic 
liberty  and  of  the  lawful  sanctity  of  a  man's  house ; 
he  contrived  to  gain  over  the  popular  assembly  to  his 
side  and  to  bring  about  the  liberation  of  the  guilty 
man,  although  the  name  of  the  latter  was  expunged 
from  the  lists  of  the  citizens.  But  at  this  point  the 
AnH>pagus  interfered,  which  we  on  this  occasion  see 
for  the  first  time  coming  forward  as  armed  with  special 
powers ;  by  its  orders  Antiphon  was  arrested  anew, 
bnnight  before  a  jury,  and,  his  guilt  having  been 
n>veil,  put  to  death. 


k 
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A  fresh  blow,  suffered  by  the  Macedonian   party,     chap. 
proceeded  from  Hyperides.     It  was  about  this  time       ^^' 
that  he  subjected  to  an  indictment  Philocrates,  the  Condemna- 
most  audacious,   arrogant,    and    reckless  of  all   the  p^/^:f 
Macedonians  in  the  Attic  camp.     The  affair  was  not  crate$. 
treated  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  law,  but  in  ^'-  ^^^'  ^ 
the  form  of  an  JEisangelia^  or  Indictment  of  Informa- 
tion, was  brought  immediately  before  the  civic  assem- 
bly, in  order  to  stir  up  the  whole  community  against  a 
popular  orator,  who  counselled  it  against  the  interests 
of  the  city,  and  who  stood  in  the  pay  of  the  foreigner. 
Proof  was  given  of  the  damage  which  the  deceptive 
embassy-reports  of  Philocrates  had  inflicted  upon  the 
city ;    and  as  the  judgment  concerning  his  personal 
character  was  established  beforehand,  he  was  in  spite 
of  the  assistance  of  -^schines  unable  to  ward  off  the 
blow  dealt  against  him.     He  was  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge himself  vanquished,  before  the  sentence  had  been 
passed;   while  in  exile,  he  was  found  guilty  of  the 
heaviest  crimes,  and  condemned  to  death.* 

Although  even  after  this  event  iEschines  bore  him- 
self as  if  he  had  had  no  concern  with  the  sentenced 
Philocrates,  yet  already  during  this  case  Demosthenes 
had  taken  advantage  of  every  opportunity  for  proving 
the  contrary,  and  for  making  clear  to  the  citizens  the 
absolutely  equal  degree  of  culpability  in  ^schines. 
And  the  extent  to  which  his  authority  had  suffered  by 
the  fall  of  Philocrates  and  by  his  association  with  the 
traitor  Antiphon,  very  soon  became  manifest  on  another 
occasion,  when  the  matter  in  hand  was  to  select  a 
trustworthy  man  among  the  Attic  orators,  who  was 
to  be  honoured  with  a  public  commission  of  a  most 
peculiar  kind. 

'*'  Benderiog  of  account :  Dem.  xix.  211 ;  iSschines  said  :  ^  npta-pda 
M ntnpay fAMvois  tyiyptro  {ii  123). — Antiphon:  Dem. xviii.  132;  Plutarch, 
Dem,  14  {ail>6dpa  apurroKpariKov  no\iT€vfia),  Criminal  attempts  by  traitors 
upon  the  arsenal  mentioned  also  on  other  occasions  :  Ar.  Ackam.  887. 
Imt  Philip  should  have  hired  a  fellow  for  this  purpose  is  incredible  ;  it  is 
possible  that  the  latter  thouj^ht  to  earn  a  reward  ex  post  facto,  Boeckh 
(in  Ahhandl,  der  Berlin.  Akad.,  1834,  12)  connects  the  deed  with  the 
dta^<^iirir. — Philocrates  :  Hyperides  pro  Euxtnijp.  c.  39. 
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CHAP.         In  the  Cyclades,  and  even  in  Delos,  the  island  most 
^^'       closely  connected  with  Athens,  a  party  had  likewise 
The  formed  itself  under  Macedonian  influences,  which  raised 

^il^^  its  head  against  the  claims  to  supremacy  maintained 
01.  cix.  1  hy  the  Athenians  ;  indeed,  their  right  to  the  adminis- 
(B.C.  843).  ttation  of  the  Delian  sanctuary  was  called  into  question. 
Undoubtedly  these  movements  were  connected  with 
the  efforts  of  the  Macedonian  party,  to  obtain  during 
the  continuance  of  peace  more  and  more  ground  in  the 
regions  surrounding  Athens,  and  gradually  to  under- 
mine the  remnant  of  Attic  power,  which  still  existed 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Attica  itself.  And  it  must 
have  been  most  especially  in  consonance  with  the 
designs  of  Philip,  to  be  here  too  admitted  into  the 
presidency  over  a  national  sanctuary,  as  he  had 
succeeded  in  being  admitted  in  the  case  of  Delphi, 
and  as  he  undoubtedly  also  intended  with  regard  to 
Olympia  (p.  333).  The  true  meanins[  of  these  move- 
JJs.  Lad/maoifat  ftom  Ae  cScumBtance.  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  Delians  were  directed  by  a 
Macedonian  partisan,  Euthycrates,  the  same  who  had 
betrayed  Olynthus,  and  that  they  proposed  that  the 
legal  dispute  should  be  settled  at  Delphi ;  for  was  not 
this  an  excellent  opportunity  for  giving  a  political 
significance  to  the  new  Federal  Council  there,  and  for 
elevating  the  "Shadow  of  Delphi"  into  a  power  in 
Greece  ?  Athens  was  not  in  a  situation  allowing  her 
to  reject  the  proposal  of  the  Delians  ;  and  it  was  now 
of  the  highest  importance  to  find  the  right  man  to 
represent  the  cause  of  Athens  before  the  Federal 
Tribunal  of  arbitration.  The  civic  assembly  chose 
^schines,  who  seemed  to  be  the  bom  spokesman  in 
all  Amphictyonic  affairs.  Now,  this  choice  could  not 
but  appear  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  to  all 
patriots.  How  could  the  most  sacred  interests  of 
Athens  be  entrusted,  as  against  Euthycrates,  to  a  man 
who  was  himself  likewise  an  adherent  of  the  policy  of 
Philip  and  an  instrument  of  it,  in  particular  before  a 
tribunal  itself  standing  under  Macedonian  influence  ? 
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The  national  party,  therefore,  set  all  its  strength  in  chap. 
motion,  in  order  to  reverse  the  resolution  of  the  ^^- 
assembly,  and  was  able  to  carry  its  proposal  that  the 
decision  concerning  this  question  of  election  should  be 
left  to  the  Areopagus.  This  authority  annulled  the 
first  election,  and  appointed  as  agent  for  the  Athenian 
case  Hyperides,  who  had  quite  recently,  by  the  suit 
against  Philocrates,  given  proof  of  his  patriotism  as 
well  as  of  his  energy.  He  showed  himself  fully  worthy 
of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him ;  and  since  Philip  con- 
sidered it  unadvisable  to  settle  this  matter  by  force, 
the  Athenians,  by  means  of  the  *  Dclian '  speech  made 
by  Hyperides  at  Delphi,  obtained  a  judicial  decision 
which  solemnly  recognised  their  claims  anew.* 

After  this  new  defeat  had  been  inflicted  upon 
-^chines,  Demosthenes  thought  that  the  right  moment 
had  arrived  for  himself  to  resume  the  law-suit — the 
carrying  through  of  which  was  a  matter  of  conscience 
to  ^  him.  He  had  unchangeably  maintained  his  posi- 
tion, and  left  no  opportunity  unused  for  openly  de- 
signating his  adversary  as  a  traitor  and  enemy  of  his 
native  city.  The  time  was  come  for  the  civic  commu- 
nity to  adopt  his  judgment  as  its  own. 

One  would  suppose  that  this  might  have  been  ac-  Resump- 
complished  without  difficulty.     For  if  Philocrates  was  ^i^i^JJH^ 
a  traitor,  then  iEschines  could  not  be  innocent,  although  de  faua 
he  had  now  renounced  his  former  associate.     In  the  ^'«*^""'- 
present  case,  however,  success  was  far  less   assured. 
For  jEschines  was  a  man  of  cunning  and  caution,  who 
never  exposed  himself  like  the  clumsy  Philocrates  ;  he 
was  a  model  of  genteel  propriety,  a  personage  whose 
whole  bearing  made  it  impossible  to  suspect  anything 
dishonourable  in  him.      He   still   possessed   a   very 
powerful  following,  because  he  was  the  most  talented 
exponent  of  the  views  of  the  party  of  Eubulus ;  and 
as  an  orator  and  politician  he  was  still  a  favourite  of 
the  people.    Demosthenes,  therefore,  instead  of  turning 

*  Delian  suit :  Dem.  xviii.  134 ;  Boeckh  in  Ahhandl,  der  Berlin,  Ahad, 
1834,  11  9eq. 

VOL.  V.  A   A 
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CHAP,  against  him  with  an  indictment  of  information  before 
^^*  the  civic  assembly,  as  Hyperides  had  done  in  the  case 
of  Philocrates,  summoned  him  before  the  Board  of 
Account,  and  even  here  brought  forward  no  definite 
motion  for  punishment,  but  simply  undertook  to  prove 
.^chines'  administration  of  his  office  of  envoy  to  have 
been  dishonest,  while  the  settlement  of  the  penalty 
was  after  this  to  be  left  to  the  judicial  court,  which 
the  Board  of  Account  was  to  summon. 

Although  Demosthenes  had  adopted  the  regular 
course  of  judicial  procedure,  yet  the  whole  case  was 
by  its  nature  not  adapted  for  a  rigorous  lawyer-like 
treatment.  For  what  was  in  question  waa  not  the 
transgression  of  this  or  that  law,  but  the  unpatriotic 
spirit  in  which  the  office  entrusted  to  JEschines  by 
the  confidence  of  the  citizens  had  been  administered, 
the  change  in  his  political  position,  which  was  only  to 
be  explained  by  external  influences,  and  his  dishonest 
bearing  towards  the  citizens.  Here,  facts  of  public 
notoriety  were  at  hand,  rendering  superfluous  any 
demonstration  rigorously  based  upon  evidence.  The 
entire  civic  community  could  be  appealed  to  in  wit- 
ness of  how  iEschines  had  formerly  borne  himself 
as  a  fiery  patriot,  and  how  a  change  had  come  over 
him  in  consequence  of  his  sojourn  at  Pella ;  how  he 
had  since  acted  in  the  interests  of  Philip,  and  had 
deceived  the  citizens  by  fictitious  pretences.  De- 
mosthenes is  indeed  obliged  to  concede  that  his 
adversary  may  possibly  have  been  deluded  himself, 
and  have  in  good  faith  communicated  to  his  fellow* 
citizens  the  royal  promises.  But  supposing  this  to 
have  been  the  case,  assuredly  after  being  undeceived 
iEschines  should  have  averted  himself  with  indigna- 
tion from  the  party  of  the  king.  Instead  of  which  he 
had  not  allowed  himself  to  be  in  the  least  degree  dis- 
turbed in  his  amicable  relations  towards  Philip,  and 
had  even  in  the  most  joyous  mood  joined  in  the  royal 
celebrations  of  the  victory  over  the  Phocians,  in  whose 
ruin  he  had  borne  a  hand.    The  logical  conclusion  was 
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therefore  this  :  that  he  had  intentionally  deceived  his    chap. 
fellow-citizens  in  the  most  important  affairs  of  State,       ^^' 
and  had  knowingly  done  his  utmost  to  bring  the  peaxje 
to  pass  after  a  fashion,  than  which  none  could  have 
been  more  advantageous  for  Philip,  and  none  more 
humiliating  and  pernicious  for  Athens. 

But  although  nothing  could  have  been  clearer  than 
the  main  point  upon  which  for  Demosthenes  every- 
thing depended,  yet  in  the  case  of  such  a  man  as 
.^Ischines  it  is  intelligible  enough  that  it  should  have 
been  extremely  diiBBcult  to  establish  the  measure  of 
guilt,  to  distinguish  accurately  between  weakness  and 
bad  intentions,  and  to  prove  treasonable  sentiments 
from  particular  facts.  In  attacking  iEschines,  Demos- 
thenes contended  against  all  traitors,  whose  number 
was  daily  growing  in  Greece ;  his  wrathful  zeal 
carried  him  away  with  it,  and  the  exuberance  of  his 
charges  redounded  to  the  advantage  of  his  adversary. 
For  when  ^Eschines  was  represented  by  Demosthenes 
as  the  man  who  had  betrayed  Thermopylae  and  had 
introduced  the  foreign  king  into  the  heart  of  Greece, 
when  to  him  were  ascribed  the  ruin  of  Phocis,  the 
overthrow  of  Cersobleptes, — the  point  of  such  accusa- 
tions could  be  easily  broken  on  particular  heads ; 
^schines  could  prove  that  the  capital  of  the  Thracian 
chieftain  had  faUen  already  before  the  embassy  had 
started  on  its  journey,  and  that  the  Tyrants  of  Phocis 
had  been  the  causes  of  their  own  ruin.  He  could  deny 
the  secret  conversations  with  king  Philip  with  which 
he  was  charged,  as  resting  on  insufficient  evidence  ;  he 
could  in  particular  point  out,  how  imjust  it  was  to 
make  him  responsible  before  all  other  men  for  every- 
thing, and  to  treat  him  as  if  he,  and  he  alone,  were 
accountable  for  Philip  and  for  the  peace.  And  most 
especially  was  the  position  of  -ZEschines  favourable 
in  this  respect,  that  the  personal  attack  upon  him 
was  at  the  same  time  an  attack  upon  the  peace  itself, 
and  could  not  therefore  but  cause  apprehension  in 
all  peace-loving  citizens.      For  a   condemnation   of 

A   A   2 
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CH\P.    iEschines  would  have  amounted  to  a  new  rift  between 
^^-       Philip  and  Athens,  to  an  indirect  declaration  on  the 
part  of  the  civic  community,  that  it  desired  to  redeem 
its  honour,  which  the  peace  had  pledged  away. 

iEschines  was  quite  the  man  to  turn  to  the  fullest 
account  this  favourable  conjuncture  of  existing  cir- 
cumstances.    Like  a  skilful  wrestler  he  slips  fix)m  the 
grasp  of  his  overwhelmingly  powerful  adversary,  and 
instead  of  entering  upon  a  serious  justification  of  him- 
self  against   the   gist  of   the    accusation,   he    takes 
advantage  of  every  particular  weakness,  mocks  at  the 
overflowing  measure  of  responsibility  cast  upon  his  poor 
head,  and  represents  the  entire  case  as  one  of  political 
differences,  wliich  a  law-court  is  an  altogether  unfit 
place  to  decide.     As  against  this  savage  agitator,  he 
is,    he   declares,   the  victim   of    the  party-tendency 
anxious  to  preserve  to  the  Athenians  the  peace,  which 
after  all  has  not  yet  failed  to  prove  a  blessing  to  their 
city  in  reference  to  material  prosperity,  not  less  than 
to  their  civic  constitution.     He  made  use  of  the  good 
opinion  which   prevailed   concerning  him  personally 
among  the   Athenians,   in  order  to  designate   such 
crimes  as  those  imputed  to  him  as  utterly  irreconcile- 
able  with  his  character.     He  exerted  all  the  art  of 
eloquence,  all  the  charm  of  Ms  voice  which  moved  the 
hearts  of  men.     At  the  same  time  he  was  favoured  by 
the  circumstance,  that  it  was  he  who  spoke  last,  and 
that  lus  opponent  had  no  opportunity  of  effacing 
again   the  impression  of  the  ^Eschinean   eloquence; 
lastlv,  personages  so  highly  respected  as  Eubulus  and 
Phocion   came   forward   in  his  behalf;   so  that  the 
mighty  contest  between  the  two  greatest  orators  of 
^rYHtftoi    Athens  in  the  fourth  year  after  its   commencement 
n^^.       ultimately  closed  with  iEschines  being  acquitted  on 
(W,  «x"T    the  indictment  for  violation  of  his  duty,  and  being 
i^c.  343).   declared  free  from  all  obligation  to  render  an  account. 

But  a  >'iotory  it  was  not, — ^rather  the  reverse.  For 
only  thirty  votes  acquitted  the  accused;  and  those 
who  were  aware  of  the  situation  of  affairs  knew  very 
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well  that  this  majority  was  not  founded  on  a  convic-  chap. 
tion  of  the  innocence  of  ^Eschines ;  but  that  it  had  been  ^^- 
brought  together  by  external  influences,  by  currents 
of  feeling,  considerations  and  views,  which  were  quite 
remote  from  the  real  question  of  law..  Although, 
therefore,  the  result  achieved  was  not  that  which  had 
been  desired,  yet  Demosthenes  had  no  cause  to  repent 
the  labour  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  this  contest ; 
for  with  the  better  part  of  the  citizens  his  authority 
had  after  all  only  increased,  and  they  had  attained  to 
a  clearer  distinction  between  Right  and  Wrong.* 


During  these  contests  within  the  city,  foreign  aflfairs  ForHgn. 
too   had  again  become  a  subject  of  discussion ;  and  %f^l^. 
just  as  among  the  citizens  Demosthenes  incessantly  nesus, 
pursued  the  party  of  Philip,  so  he  had  outside  Attica 
followed   the   king  himself  in   all   his   undertakings, 
tracing  out  ever/ one  of  his  designs,  and  opposing 
them  with  all  the  resoiu:ces  at  his  command. 

The  first  occasion  was  offered  by  the  affairs  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Here  a  task  of  special  difficulty  awaited 
the  policy  of  Athens.  Sparta  was  the  most  vigorous 
and  independent  among  the  states  of  the  peninsula; 
but  no  overtures  could  be  made  to  her,  lest  her  adver- 
saries should  be  rendered  wroth,  and  driven  over  com- 
pletely to  the  Macedonian  side.  And  the  attention  of 
Demosthenes  had  above  all  to  be  directed  towards 
preventing  any  Greek  State  from  furnishing  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  king  of  extending  the  domain  of  his 
supremacy  under  a  legal  pretext.  It  was  therefore  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Pelopon- 

*  np€o-/3€taff  €vOvvai,  Dem.  xix.  103,  before  the  Logistce  (in  contradis- 
iinction  to  the  €laayy(\ia  Trapanpea^tias,  ^schin.  ii.  139) :  Schafer,  ii. 
358 — 390.  Discassion  of  the  aanie  points  without  express  reference  to  a 
pTOvioua  law-suit  (hence  the  doubts  with  reference  to  the  latter  already 
op.  Plutarch,  Lfem.  15,  and  in  our  days  in  0.  Haupt,  Leben  dts  Dein.,  who 
in  opposition  to  the  testimony  of  Idomeneus  considers  both  oratioDs  party 
pamphlets)  thirteen  years  afterwards  in  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes  and 
^schinea  for  and  against  Ctesiphon.  Concerning  the  contradictions  be- 
tween the  earlier  and  later  speeches,  see  L.  Spengel,  V^m,  Vertheidig*  dm 
KtesipK,  1866. 
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CHAP,    nesian  communities  to  the  true  character  of  the  Mace- 
^^'       doiiian  policy,  and  there  as  at  Athens  to  excite  against 
Philip  that  mistrust,  which  was  the  fundamental  con- 
dition of  a  firm,  national  attitude. 
Demos-  For  this  purpose,  by  the  advice  of  Demosthenes 

^m^^  envoys  proceeded  to  the  peninsula,  after  Philip  had 
fusus.  already  commenced  his  political  action  there,  had  pro- 
01  cviii.  4  mised  aid,  had  sent  mercenaries  and  had  issued  ordi- 
nances as  a  supreme  authority  (p.  333).  Demosthenes 
himself  was  the  leader  of  the  embassy.  His  speeches 
were  spread  outside  Athens  too  as  fly-sheets ;  and 
thus  he  appeared  before  the  citizens  at  Messene  as  well 
as  at  Argos  as  a  friend  of  the  people,  well  known  and 
admired  on  account  of  his  love  of  liberty,  in  order  to 
warn  them  against  the  kiner,  whose  attention  was  now 
directed  towards  Peloponnesus,  and  who  was  intro- 
ducing himself  among  them  as  their  friend  and  bene- 
factor, and  as  the  guardian  of  their  independence.  But 
let  them  look  around  them  and  convince  themselves, 
from  the  example  of  other  states,  what  were  the  real 
fruits  of  the  favours  of  a  Philip.  He  bade  them  think 
of  Olynthus.  "  Consider,"  he  said,  "  ye  men  of  Mes- 
sene, how  full  of  confidence  were  the  Olynthians,  and 
with  what  indignation  they  listened  to  anyone  who 
blamed  the  king,  when  he  made  them  a  present  of 
Anthemus  and  Potidaea.  Was  it  well  possible  for 
them  in  those  days  to  expect  such  a  doom  as  that  which 
they  afterwards  suffered?  Would  they  not  have 
laughed  in  the  face  of  anyone  who  should  have  pro- 
phesied it  to  them  ?  And  yet  they  have  deceived  them- 
selves so  bitterly,  and,  after  for  a  short  time  enjoying 
the  territory  of  their  neighbours,  they  have  for  ever 
lost  their  own,  have  been  shamefully  driven  out,  and  not 
only  been  conquered,  but  also  betrayed  and  bartered 
away  by  their  own  fellow-citizens  1  From  this  ye  may 
learn,  that  to  free  states  no  advantage  ever  results 
from  intimate  intercourse  with  Tyrants.  And  was  the 
lot  of  the  Thessalians  perchance  a  better  one  ?  When 
Philip  expelled  their  Tyrants,  when  he  bestowed  upon 
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them  Nicaea  and  Magnesia,  do  ye  suppose  that  they  chap. 
then  expected  the  introduction  of  the  Ten,  by  whom  ^^' 
they  are  now  governed,  and  that  they  could  believe 
that  the  prince,  who  restored  to  them  their  seat  and 
vote  in  the  Amphictyonic  League,  would  appropriate 
to  himself  their  revenues  and  tolls  ?  Assuredly  not ; 
and  yet  everyone  knows  that  this  has  actually  come  to 
pass.  See,  then,  what  Philip  is,  with  his  gifts  and  his 
promises  1  God  grant,  that  ye  too  may  not  speedily 
make  acquaintance  with  Philip  and  his  deceptions  1 
Many  inventions  have  been  made  by  men,  in  order  to 
protect  their  cities,  such  as  ramparts  and  walls  and 
fosses  and  other  artificial  worka  Intelligent  men  pos- 
sess a  natural  resource  of  defence,  which  is  usefiil  and 
salutary  to  all,  but  most  especially  to  free  communities 
againdt  Tyrants.  This  resource  is  that  of  mistrust. 
This  I  beseech  you  to  preserve  to  yourselves ;  this  will 
save  you  1  For  what  is  it  above  all  to  which  your 
efforts  are  directed  ?  Liberty,  ye  reply.  So  be  it.  Do 
ye  not  see,  how  already  the  title  of  Philip  is  in  con- 
flict with  this  ?  For  whosoever  is  a  King  or  Tyrant, 
he  is  an  enemy  of  liberty  and  of  civic  constitutions. 
Be  then  well  on  your  guard,  lest,  while  endeavour- 
ing to  escape  from  a  war,  ye  saddle  yourselves  with 
a  despotic  master." 

The  mighty  force  of  Demosthenes  had  its  effect.  His  The  hear- 
words   excited   applause   and  admiration;  the   more  ^^/t** 
high-minded  among  the  citizens  of  Messene  and  Argos  nenam. 
were  illuminated  by  a  just  understanding  of  the  situ- 
ation, and  set  aglow  with  a  Hellenic  love  of  liberty. 
But  the  sentiments  of  the  multitude  it  was  impossible 
to  change.     The  appearance  of  Demosthenes  was  only 
like  the  performance  of  a  brilliant  visitor  on  the  stage. 
No  sooner  had  it  passed  away,  than  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers  grew  cold ;  and  with  their  former  indifference 
they  again  pursued  the  narrow-hearted  interests  of  their 
selfish  domestic  policy,  which  was  afraid  of  nothing  but 
Sparta.     Nowhere  was  the  self-seeking  tendency  which 
besets  the  policy  of  petty  states  more  potent  than  in 
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CHAP,  the  peninsula  ;  nowhere  were  men  s  eyes  more  deter- 
^^-  minedly  shut  against  the  broad  aspect  of  alfaiis 
important  to  the  world  at  large.  They  fancied  them- 
selves thoroughly  secure  behind  the  passes  of  the 
Isthmus,  and  deemed  it  sheer  folly  that  it  should  be 
attempted  to  frighten  the  mountain-towns  of  Pelopon- 
nesus with  the  burning  of  Olynthus.  It  was  too 
convenient  for  them  to  find  the  protection  formerly 
furnished  by  Thebes  at  once  supplied  by  a  prince  mighty 
in  war,  whose  orders  in  truth  the  states  of  secondary 
rank  far  more  willingly  obeyed  than  those  of  a  Hellenic 
commonwealth,  which  had  itself  only  recently  stepped 
forth  from  the  number  of  the  secondary  states. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  proceedings  of  Demos- 
thenes had  frightened  the   partisans  of  Macedonia; 
their  chief  leaders,  Neon  and  Thrasylochus  at  Messene, 
Myrtis,  Teledamus  and  Mnaseas  at  Argos,  would  not 
listen  to  any  proposals  for  the  termination  of  the  dis- 
cords at  home ;  they  redoubled  their  exertions ;  after 
the  admonitions  of  Demosthenes  they  only  all  the  more 
persistently  excited  their  fellow-citizens  against  Sparta, 
and  at  the  same  time  against  all  supposed  friends  of 
Sparta,  whom   they   declared  to  be  also  the  foes  of 
Peloponnesian  liberty ;  and  they  cast  suspicion  upon 
Athens  herself,  as  having  arrived  at  a  secret  under- 
standing with  Sparta.     From  Macedonia  this  move- 
ment was  encouraged,  in  order  that  diflBculties  might 
be  created  for  the  Athenians,  and  damage   inflicted 
Peiapon-     upoH  the  dcmocratic  party ;   and  thus  an  embassy  was 
^mba^'iy      seut  to  Athcus  ou  the  part  of  the  cities,  to  demand 
at  Athens,   explanations  as  to  the  relations  between  Sparta  and 
Athens.     Macedonian  envoys  arrived  at  Athens  to- 
gether with  the  Peloponnesian,  in  order  to  support  the 
cause  of  the  latter,  and  at  the  same  time  to  proffer 
complaints  as  to  the   uninterrupted    insults  heaped 
upon  the  king  on  the  Attic  orators' tribune.* 

*  Of  his  speech  at  Messene,  Deihosthenes  furnishes  a  report,  vi.  8(X 
The  party-leaders :  Detn.  xviii.  295.  Envoys  in  Athens  from  Philip  also : 
Libanius,  Introd.  to  Dan.  6. 
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Such  was  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  Demosthenes,  chap. 
Instead  of  the  Peloponnesians  having  been  severed  ^^' 
from  Philip,  they  were  more  closely  united  than  ever, 
and  confronted  the  Athenians  as  one  party.  But  this 
failed  to  break  his  courage ;  it  merely  offered  him 
an  opportunity  for  indicating  with  increased  firm- 
ness and  clearness  the  standpoint  of  himself  and 
his  friends ;  as  he  did  in  the  popular  assembly,  in 
which  the  reply  to  be  made  to  the  foreign  envoys  was 
debated. 

"  In  order  to  settle  what  we  have  to  do," — such  was  The 
the  gist  of  this  speech — "  we  must  know  what  Philip  phuijlj,?,.. 
intends.  If  he  is  the  friend  of  the  Hellenes,  as  he  oi.  cix.  i 
pretends  to  be,  those  are  in  the  right  who  follow  him  ;  t^-^-  "^^)- 
but  if  he  is  the  reverse,  we  are  in  the  right  who  con- 
tend against  him  with  all  the  resources  at  our  com- 
mand. Now,  the  answer  to  this  question,  which  is 
decisive  as  to  our  conduct,  lies  in  the  facts  within  the 
experience  of  all  of  us.  Philip  has  gone  forward, 
step  by  step,  in  order  to  make  the  Hellenes  his  sub- 
jects ;  his  measures  show  that  he  shrinks  from  no  act 
of  force.  He  is  no  king  desirous  of  justice  ;  he  seeks 
dominion  and  naught  else.  He  makes  himself  master 
of  one  after  the  other  of  the  bulwarks  and  inlets  of 
Hellas  ;  and  now  also  advances  in  the  peninsula  accord- 
ing to  a  definite  plan.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  all  treaties 
of  peace  concluded  by  him,  Philip  is,  and  remains,  the 
enemy  of  all  Hellenes,  and  our  enemy  in  particular. 
For  the  real  goal  which  he  keeps  in  view  is  Athens. 
Athens,  he  well  knows,  he  cannot  catch  by  the  bait  of 
false  pretences,  as  he  has  caught  Thebes  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  cities.  It  is  a  sign  of  honourable  recognition, 
paid  by  him  to  the  civic  community  of  Athens,  that 
he  should  not  even  venture  upon  the  attempt  to  make 
you  his  allies  by  temptations  unworthy  of  you,  and 
thus  to  divert  you  from  your  Hellenic  mission  I " 
After  the  orator  had  thus  under  the  eyes  of  the  foreign 
envoys  impressively  shown  to  his  fellow-citizens,  as 
well  as  to  the  Greeks  who  were  present,  what  senti- 
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CHAP,  ments  all  true  Hellenes  ought  to  entertain  towards 
^^'  Philip,  he  brought  forward  the  draft  of  the  reply 
which  ought  to  be  made.  Doubtless  satisfactory  de- 
clarations were  made  to  Messene  and  the  other  cities 
as  to  the  fact  that  Athens  had  no  intention  of  sub- 
jecting them  once  more  to  the  yoke  of  Sparta  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  firm  resolve  was  expressed  to 
defend  Sparta  against  any  attack;  for  this,  it  was 
declared,  was  the  patriotic  task  which  Athens  would 
never  shrink  from  fulfilling  :  in  every  quarter  to  pro- 
tect existing  rights  and  to  oppose  foreign  att.empts  at 
interference. 

It  was  long  since  such  an  assembly  of  the  citizens 
had  been  held  at  Athens-  The  city  of  Aristides  seemed 
to  have  come  to  life  again.  The  Peloponnesians 
could  not  refrain  from  acknowledging  the  grandeur  of 
the  bearing  of  a  civic  community  under  such  leaders ; 
and  in  so  far  Demosthenes  actually  gained  his  im- 
mediate object,  that  the  dangerous  hostilities  in  the 
peninsula  were  appeased,  and  that  no  opportunity  was 
given  to  Philip  for  intervention.  Now,  since  about 
the  same  time  the  Macedonian  attempt  upon  Megara 
(p.  334)  likewise  failed,  and  this  city  joined  Athens, 
who  would  seem  to  have  furnished  efiective  neigh- 
bourly succour,  Philip  deemed  that  he  ought  no  longer 
to  remain  an  inactive  spectator  of  the  gradual  process 
by  which  the  defiant  spirit  of  independence  was  ac- 
quiring more  and  more  strength.  It  amounted  to  an 
involuntary  recognition  paid  by  him  to  the  successes 
obtained  by  his  great  adversary,  that  he  should  have 
resolved  to  send  an  embassy  to  Athens,  in  order  to 
justify  his  policy,  and  to  enter  a  solemn  protest  against 
the  suspicions  cast  upon  it.  It  was  simultaneously  a 
confession  of  his  belief  that  the  men  of  his  party  at 
Athens  were  incapable  of  performing  this  task;  they 
had  incurred  too  great  a  loss  of  authority,  to  be  able  to 
Rtem  the  growing  feeling  of,  ill-will  against  him.  He 
therefore  considered  a  direct  message  on  his  part  called 
for,  and  selected  as  the  bringer  of  it  a  Greek  orator. 
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who  had  received  his  education  at  Athens,  and  who     chap; 
seemed  to  be  an  adequate  adversary  of  Demosthenes       ^^- 
and  his  associates.     This  was  Python,  a  native  of  By-  Python 
zantium.     In  order  to  make  this  mission  more  impres-  "'  ^^^•^ 
sive,  Philip  surrounded  this  envoy  with  a  stately  suite,  (^'crsis). 
His  allies  were  instructed  to  take  part  in  the  embassy. 
He  wished  hereby  not  only  to  display  his  power  in 
its  full  splendour,  but  also  to  make  the  other  com- 
munities witnesses   of  his   ability   to   humiliate  the 
champions  of  liberty  on  the  Attic  tribune. 

In  fact  he  akeady  bore  himself  as  a  monarch,  who 
learns  with  displeasure  the  movements  of  discontent 
and  contradiction  in  his  states,  and  addresses  his  de- 
pendants in  ungracious  terms,  because  they  give  ear  to 
men  who  make  it  their  task  to  attack  all  the  measures  * 
of  the  king.  He  renews  the  assurance  of  his  benevo- 
lent intentions.  But  at  the  same  time,  he  declares,  a 
continuance  of  mistrust  would  really  have  the  result 
of  converting  the  benefactor  into  an  enemy.  Instead 
of  incessantly  vituperating  the  peace  once  concluded, 
the  Athenians  ought  rather  once  more  to  review  aud 
examine  the  treaties.  For  this  purpose  he  offered  his 
co-operation,  and  declared  himself  ready  to  consent 
to  alterations  which  seemed  desirable  in  the  interests 
of  the  city. 

The  skilful  and  brilliant  speech  of  Python  had  its 
effect ;  an  apparent  readiness  for  concessions  was  the 
best  way  for  depriving  the  incessant  attacks  upon  the 
peace  of  their  force ;  and  the  Philippic  orators  at 
Athens,  with  whom  Python  had  from  the  first  estab- 
lished an  understanding,  felt  that  a  point  had  been 
gained  in  their  favour,  since  they  could  now  appeal 
to  the  royal  message,  as  simply  confirming  what  they 
had  invariably  asserted.  But  their  adversaries  refused 
to  be  allowed  themselves  to  be  silenced.  Demosthenes 
demonstrated  after  so  vigorous  a  fashion  the  false 
game  played  by  Philip,  that  the  confederates  present 
were  themselves  obliged  publicly  to  attest  the  truth- 
fulness of  his  argument,  an  I  to  acknowledge  the  mis- 
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CHAP,  trust  of  the  Athenians  to  be  well  founded.  Hegesippus 
^^'  on  the  other  hand  entered  into  the  subject  of  the 
proflFered  revision  of  the  treaties,  in  order  to  test  the 
extent  to  which  the  king  s  intentions  were  serious  on 
this  head.  The  Peace  of  Philocrates  had  been  con- 
cluded on  the  basis  of  the  status  quo ;  each  was  to 
retain  "  what  he  had."  This  provision,  in  itself  un- 
favourable after  the  conquests  made  by  the  king,  had 
become  yet  more  so  in  consequence  of  the  treacherous 
delay  of  the  actual  conclusion  of  the  peace.  Hege- 
sippus therefore  proposed  an  alteration  of  the  expres- 
sion in  the  treaty,  to  the  effect  that  each  should  retain 
"  his  own  ;"  and  as  the  envoys  made  no  protest,  it  was 
thought  possible  that  the  king  might  accede  to  this 
basis,  and  at  all  events  in  certain  points  allow,  not 
the  mere  status  quo,  but  the  right  of  possession  to 
be  decisive.  In  this  the  proposers  specially  had  in 
view  the  island  of  Halonnesus  (p.  334).  Hegesippua 
proved  how  a  real  peace  could  only  be  brought  about, 
if  the  one  side  acknowledged  the  rights  of  the  other, 
and  if  the  provisions  of  ithe  peace  were  made  secure 
against  arbitrary  encroachments.  Secondly,  if  the 
peace  was  to  endure,  all  the  Hellenes  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  accede  to  it,  and  the  independence  of  all 
neutral  states  ought  to  be  solemnly  guaranteed.  In 
this  sense  Hegesippus  moved  a  revision  of  the  treaties, 
which  the  king  himself  had  suggested  as  feasible  ;  on 
this  basis  he  asked  that  negotiations  with  Philip  might 
proceed,  in  order  that  it  might  become  clear,  whether 
he  was  the  peace-loving  prince  which  he  was  repre- 
sented to  be  by  Python. 
ffegeriffpus  The  motiou  was  passed,  and  an  embassy  deputed  to 
dm^a^  Pella  under  the  leadership  of  the  proposer  of  tht 
01,  cix.  1  motion.  Philip  received  it  with  undisguised  vexation. 
(ii,a  848).  The  very  persons  of  the  envoys  revealed  to  him  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  public  opinion  at 
Athens.  He  accordingly  treated  them  at  Pella  as  his 
adversaries,  offered  them  no  hospitality,  and  even 
punished  the  poet  Xenoclides,  who  had  received  them 
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into  his  house,   by  banishing   him   from   the  realm,     chap. 
Their  proposals  he  refused  to  condescend  to  discuss.       ^^' 
He  regarded  it  as  criminal  insolence,  that  it  should  be 
dared  to  call  into  question  the  entire  basis  of  the  trea- 
ties, that  important  seaports  should  be  demanded  back^ 
that  it  should  be  desired  against  his  clearly-expressed 
will  to  admit  other  states  to  participation  in  the  trea- 
ties, and  to  bring  about  as  against  himself  a  combina- 
tion of  states,  the  sole  purpose  of  which  was  to  hinder 
him  in  his  undertakings.    For  the  present,  however,  he 
contented  himself  with  sending  home  the  envoys  with 
an  abrupt  rejection  of  their  demands ;  and,  without 
paying  any  further  attention  to  Athens,  where  Demos- 
thenes was  fighting  out  his  quarrel  with  JEschines, 
Philip  calmly  continued  to  pursue  the  execution  of  his 
schemes,  the  object  of  which  was  to  assume  positions 
of  increasing  streuorth  and  fixity  in  the  circuit  of  the 
Hellenic  states.     Now,  from  this   point  of  view  no  ^^*ijf,^ 
country  possessed  greater  importance  for  him   than  Ev^nm, 
Euboea.    Here  he  might  take  Athens  on  her  most  vul-  ou  cix.  i 

•  .  •  (B.C  343) 

nerable  side  ;  here  he  found  the  best-situated  points  of 
attack ;  here  he  commanded  the  route  of  supplies  to 
Athens,  and  inserted  himself  with  his  power  between 
the  city  and  the  Cyclades,  where,  as  the  case  of  Delos 
«hows,  his  party  was  already  extremely  active.  In 
Euboea  he  had  no  lack  of  the  desired  opportunities 
(p.  265  seq.)  ;  for  in  all  the  island-towns  the  civic 
body  was  divided,  and  the  friends  of  Macedonia  were 
in  conflict  with  the  patriots.  Ambitious  party-leaders 
were  on  the  watch  for  the  support  of  the  king,  in 
order  by  means  of  it  to  subject  to  themselves  the  com- 
munities ;  and,  while  the  credulous  among  theA  the- 
nians  still  held  fast  to  the  hope,  which  Philocrates  and 
his  friends  had  fostered,  that  the  day  was  not  distant 
when  the  benevolent  Philip  would  hand  over  the  whole 
island  to  them,  they  now  had  to  see  dispositions  made 
rendering  two  of  its  chief  cities  strong  points  of  sup- 
port for  the  Macedonian  arms.  From  Eretria  the 
national  party  was  expelled  by  Philippic  mercenaries  ; 
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CHAP,    and  thia  city  aa  well  as  Oreus,  the  territory  of  which 
^^'       at  that  time  included  a  quarter  of  the  whole  island. 


and  which  by  its  situation  commanded  the  most  im- 
portant  maritime  routes  (toI.  il  p.  407),  were  by  Par- 
menio  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  Tyrants,  who 
held  sway  there  as  royal  vassals.  Gersestus  and 
Chalcis  still  maintained  their  independence  ;  and  the 
latter  city  now  acquired  a  prominent  importance. 
Here  there  was  most  political  activity  ;  here  the  plan 
was  devised  of  bringing  about  a  combination  among 
the  Euboean  towns ;  and  Callias,  one  of  the  most 
highly-considered  among  the  leaders  of  the  citizens, 
sought  to  obtain  support  for  this  scheme  at  the  Mace- 
donian court  But  to  the  designs  of  Philip  every 
movement  of  independent  policy  among  the  Greeks 
aud  every  combination  among  Hellenic  communities 
were  repugnant ;  and  since  Callias  had  no  inclination 
to  submit  unconditionally  to  the  roj-al  orders,  while 
at  Thebes  too  he  failed  to  find  any  support  for  his 
plans,  he  turned  to  Athens,  and  caused  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  furnish  him  with  powers  for  proffering  a 
defensive  alliance  to  the  latter  city.  The  matter  came 
under  discussion,  probably  soon  after  the  termination 
of  the  suit  concerning  the  embassy  (p.  356).  iEschines 
was  the  representative  of  the  Eubcean  governments 
friendly  to  Macedonia.  He  warned  the  Athenians 
against  accepting  such  proposals,  which  would  bring  on 
the  war  with  Philip ;  and  in  order  also  to  put  forward 
a  seemingly  patriotic  reason  for  rejecting  the  offer,  the 
orators  of  his  party  declared  it  not  to  be  in  consonance 
with  the  dignity  of  Athens  that  she  should  associate 
herself  with  Chalcis,  a  city  formerly  subject  to  her,  on 
AUitmM  conditions  of  equality.  But  Demosthenes  refuted  these 
!(^a^  arguments,  and  brought  about  the  conclusion  of  a 
«iMi  defensive  and  offensive  alliance  with  Chalcis.     This 

Ck^^K     y^^  ^Q  ^lj  determined  act  of  the  civic  community, 
which  was  recovering  the  vigour  of  its  ancient  spirit 
of  liberty ;  and  its  consequence  was,  that  the  control  of 
he  Euripus-channel,  which  the  king  thought  already 
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to  have  in  his  hands,  was  successfully  taken  out  of  his  chap. 

•  IV 

grasp.  ^^' 


At  the  same  time,  ever  indefatigable,  he  was  at  work  Revo- 
in  the  seas  on  the  other  side  of  Greece.  Here  he  had  ^'j^^  • 
already  several  years  previously  (p.  57)  established  xnEpinu. 
intimate  connexions  with  the  royal  house  of  the  Mo-  oi  cix.  2 
lossians, — connexions  which,  as  will  be  remembered  to  ^^*^'  '' 
have  been  the  case  in  all  other  places,  at  first  wore  a 
very  friendly  and  peaceable  aspect,  until  it  seemed  good 
to  him  to  reveal  his  real  intentions.  Arybbas  had  been 
highly  delighted  to  see  the  mighty  neighbour-prince  a 
suitor  for  the  hand  of  his  niece,  and  thought  himself 
hereby  made  safe  in  his  own  dominion.  But  together 
with  Olympias  her  brother  Alexander  had  also  come  to 
the  Macedonian  court.  The  latter  had  now  grown  up 
to  manhood,  and  had  become  a  useful  instrument  for 
converting  the  country  of  Epirus  into  a  Philippic  vas- 
sal-state. The  king  hereupon  at  the  head  of  an  army 
conducted  his  brother-in-law  into  his  father's  kingdom, 
and  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  subjugate  the 
Greek  colonies  on  the  coast ;  he  went  on  as  far  as  the 
gulf  of  Ambracia,  and  established  connexions  with  the 
-ffitolians,  the  most  vigorous  of  the  tribes  of  Central 
Greece,  whom  he  brought  over  to  his  side  by  promising 
them  in  a  special  treaty  the  recovery  of  Naupactus, 
which  was  at  this  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Achaeans. 
Naupactus  was  the  ancient  place  of  transit  to  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  moreover  one  of  the  most  important  posts 
of  the  Attic  naval  power ;  and  of  course  the  king  had 
the  port  in  view  only  for  his  own  purposes. 

The  eyes  of  the  Athenians  followed  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  king.  It  was  clear,  that  after  the  failure 
of  his  attempt  upon  Megara  he  was  anxious  to 
open  to  himself  a  new  way  of  access  to  the  peninsula. 
They  accordingly  without  delay  sent  envoys  into  the 
regions  now  threatened,  in  order  to  direct  the  atten- 

*  Python  :  .^Ischin.  ii.  125  ;  Schafer,  ii.  362.  Hegesippus  (fKortpovt 
txfiv  rh  lavrSiv  instead  of  a  cxovo-iv),  author  of  the  (so-callea  Seventh 
J^hilippic)  Oration  nrpX  'AXovmrcov,  Xenoclides :  Dem.  xix.  331. — 
Calliaa  :  JE^hia,  ill  89. 
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tion  of  the  Corinthians  and  Aehseans,  of  the  Acama- 
oians,  Leucadians,  and  Ambraciotes  to  the  danger,  to 
sammoD  them  to  be  vigilant,  and  to  promise  them  aid. 
Id  order  to  give  impreasivenesa  to  their  words,  they 
aboat  the  same  time  seat  auxiliary  troops  to  the  Acar- 
naaians,  their  ancient  allies  (vol.  iii.  p.  141),  and  with- 
out hesitation  openly  acknowledged  as  their  friend,  and 
gave  refuge  to,  the  expelled  king  of  the  Epirotes,  who 
had  tied  to  them.  Finally,  while  Philip  was  in  Epinis, 
they  also  sought  to  agitate  Thessaly,  and  the  Attic 
envoy  Aristodemus  was  able  successfully  to  establish 
connexions  leading  to  important  results  with  the  towns 
in  that  country. 

Philip  rapidly  returned  home  across  Mount  Pindus, 
and  let  the  Thessalians  experience  the  heaviness  of  his 
hand.  It  was  time,  he  thought,  for  them  at  last  to  be 
thoroughly  cured  of  their  craving  for  change  and  freed 
from  the  delusion,  that  the  Phocian  War  had  caused 
them  to  enter  into  a  new  era  of  national  movement 
The  crafty  king  made  use  of  the  division  into  districts, 
which  had  been  established  under  the  sway  of  the 
Aleuadse  for  the  purpose  of  a  distribution  of  military 
burdens  (vol.  ii.  p.  243),  in  order,  while  apparently 
following  ancient  national  ordinances,  to  divide  the 
country  into  four  parts,  to  place  the  several  parts  of 
territory,  torn  from  one  another,  under  tetrarchs 
entirety  dependent  upon  himself,  and  thus  to  dispose 
absolutely  over  all  Thessaly  and  its  resources.  In  no 
other  way  could  the  unquiet  spirit  of  the  people  have 
been  more  despotically  bent.  There  was  no  longer  any 
Thessaly  in  existence ;  and  the  numerous  separate 
Hellenic  town-communitiea  were  no  longer  anything 
but  villages  devoid  of  rights  and  belonging  to  Maee- 
doniaii  provinces.  The  Aleuadse,  to  whom  at  the  pre- 
sent rime  all  national  interests  were  as  foreign  as  at 
the  period  of  the  Persian  Wars,  consented  to  fill  the 
ts  Lif  tetrarchs  conferred  upon  themu* 

'[lirus :  Dem.  i.  13  ;  Harpocr.  t.v.  'Ap0at  CApi00at  in  inscriptioai ; 
iiic  op,  Diod.;  Plutarch ;  Justm.  rii.  6}.:— Arabnm  ud  NMipactua  : 
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It  was  probably  during  his  stay  in  Thessaly  that  chap. 
Philip  again  entered  into  communications  with  Athens.  ^^- 
He  was  perhaps  conscious  of  the  fact,  that  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  last  embassy  he  had  broken  them  oflF  too 
harshly.  But  his  real  reason  lay  in  his  wish  to  bind 
the  hands  of  the  Athenians  by  means  of  new  treaties ; 
for  to  his  painful  astonishment  he  became  aware  of  the 
change  in  their  bearing,  and  8a,w  them  coming  forward 
against  him  with  great  determination  in  Peloponnesus, 
in  Acamania,  nay  even  in  the  domain  of  his  own 
aUiance,  in  Thessaly.  The  war-resom-ces  of  Athens 
were  by  sea  still  superior  to  his  own,  and  well  capable 
of  hindering  him  in  the  execution  of  his  wider 
schemea  But  it  was  always  a  dangerous  sign  when 
Philip  sought  to  approach  the  Athenians;  for  every 
attempt  of  the  kind  was  wont  to  be  the  predecessor  of 
undertakings,  in  the  execution  of  which  he  had  to 
expect  a  justifiable  resistance  on  the  part  of  Athens. 

This  time  he  made  his  advances  by  means  of  a  letter,  King 
which  he  had  very  skilfully  draAvn  up  in  such  terms,  that  p/i*'* , 
it  seemed  readily  to  enter  upon  the  wishes  of  the  Athe-  Athenians, 
nians,  indeed  to  offer  even  more  than  was  desired,  oi.  cix.  2 
Halonnesus,  he  wrote,  should  not  be  the  cause  of  any  ^^^'  ^^^*' 
discord  between  them  ;  he  would  make  a  present  to  the 
Athenians  of  the  island,  which  he  had  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  pirates.    In  future  Macedonia  and  Athens 
should  in  common  guard  the  sea  and  suppress  buc- 
caneering.    At  the  same  time  he  offered  a  commercial 
treaty,  which  was  to  unite  the  two  countries   more 
closely  than  before,  and  repeated  his  willingness  to 
engage  in  a  revision  of  the  points  objected  to  in  the 
treaties,   with   only   this   reservation,   that  he   must 
declare  it  never  to  have  been  his  intention  to  abandon 
the  basis  of  the  actual  status  quo  of  possessions  at  the 

HegesippoB,  §  32 ;  Dem.  ix.  27. — The  embassy  of  Aristodemus  to  Thessaly 
is  a  fact  which  has  only  recently  become  known  to  us,  from  the  Schol.  ad 
.^ischin.  iii.  83  (wpcaiSciJo'avror  instead  of  itnoTijartvfTavrot,  ed.  F.  Schultz. 
p.  181).  See  Schultz  in  Neut  Jahrb.furPhillS66y  p.  31 1.  Wreaths  bestowed 
upon  the  enyoys :  ^schin.ii.«. — Thessaly  diyided  into  four  parts :  Dem.ix.26. 

VOL.  V.  B  B 
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CHAP,  time  of  tlie  cod  elusion  of  the  peace.  But,  though  he 
^^'  had  formerly  declined  the  admission  of  the  hitherto 
neutral  states  into  the  treaty,  he  was  now  no  longer 
opposed  to  their  acceding  ex  post  facto,  and  thereby 
acquiring  a  guarantee  for  their  independence.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  to  the  cities  which  were  said  to  have 
been  occupied  by  him  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty, 
as  well  as  to  the  questions  of  territorial  possession  in 
the  Chersonnesus,  he  proposed  that  a  tribunal  of  arbi- 
tration should  decide. 

These  were  the  main  points  in  this  most  important 
message,  in  which  he  had  brought  together  everything 
capable  of  creating  an  impression  upon  the  Athenians, 
apparent  concessions  and  courteous  oflfers,  earnest  pro- 
tests against  hostile  tendencies  and  warnings  against 
unbending  obstinacy,  promises,  menaces; — in  short,  the 
letter  was  such  a  mixture  of  kindness  and  severity, 
that  he  might  thereby  hope  to  terrify  some,  and  gain 
over  or  confirm  in  their  attitude  the  others. 
Speech  0/  His  cuvoys  did  what  was  in  their  power  to  comment 
Jot«  M^  upon  the  letter  according  to  the  meaning  of  its  author ; 
ceming  his  partisans  helped  them  to  accommodate  the  pro- 
posals  as  well  as  possible  to  the  ears  of  the  Athenians, 
and  urgently  recommended  their  acceptance.  It  was 
therefore  no  easy  task  for  the  patriots  to  counteract  the 
impression  made  by  this  message,  and  to  induce  the 
citizens  to  give  an  answer  worthy  of  the  city.  This 
task  fell  above  all  to  the  lot  of  Hegesippus,  to  whose 
embassy  the  reply  proper  had  now  been  made;  and 
he  was  quite  the  man  to  make  clear  in  a  straight- 
forward way,  intelligible  to  all  and  impressive,  the 
true  standpoint  from  which  it  behoved  them  to  judge 
the  oflfers  of  Philip.  In  the  first  instance  he  claimed 
for  all  Athenians  perfect  liberty  of  speech,  and  pro- 
tested against  Philip's  taking  upon  himself  to  signify 
his  approval  or  disapproval  of  speeches  made  before 
the  civic  assembly.  Then  he  passed  to  the  subject 
of  Halonnesus.     The  island,  he  said,  belongs  to  the 


nesus, 
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Athenians,  whose  rights  of  property  are  not  cancelled    ^Y^^- 

through  a  temporary  occupation  by  pirates.     What  !_ 

is  ours,  we  cannot  accept  as  a  gift;  nor  can  we  ever 
permit  the  king  to  dispose  of  Hellenic  soil  according 
to  his  choice,  and  in  so  doing  even  to  play  the  part  of  a 
magnanimous  donor,  and  to  bestow  benefits  upon  us, — 
benefits  which  it  is  humiliating  for  us  to  accept  And 
as  to  the  tribunal  of  arbitration,  the  power  of  Athens 
is  at  an  end,  if  we  consent  to  carry  on  law-suits  con- 
cerning our  possessions,  concerning  our  islands,  with 
the  man  of  Pella ;  and  it  is  equally  little  in  consonance 
with  the  honour  of  Athens  for  us  to  divide  with  him 
the  watch  over  the  sea.  His  only  desire  is  hereby  to 
acquire  the  right  of  putting  in  with  his  ships  of  war 
at  whatsoever  points  he  chooses.  The  commercial 
treaty  offered  is  likewise  merely  a  trap.  In  itself  by 
no  means  indispensable,  its  sole  pnr^  is  to  make 
the  court  of  Philip  the  highest  tribunal  of  appeal  in 
national  affairs,  while  it  was  formerly  customary  that 
all  treaties  concluded  with  Athens  received  their  final 
ratification  at  the  hands  of  the  civic  body. 

With  reference  to  the  revisioa  of  the  treaties  offered, 
Hegesippus  said,  Philip  had  by  a  previous  embassy 
declared  in  the  hearing  of  everybody  his  readiness  to 
enter  upon  proposals  for  alterations:  His  own  (Hege- 
sippus') proposal,  which  the  citizens  had  accepted^  was 
indeed  in  conflict  with  the  compact  of  Philocrates,  but 
on  the  other  hand  alone  in  consonance  with  justice  and 
with  the  true  interests  of  Athens.  That  Philip  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  simply  proved  that  he  was 
altogether  not  in  earnest  as  to  the  proffered  revision. 

The  same  was  the  case  with  regard  to  the  admission 
of  the  other  Hellenes,  who  had  hitherto  had  no  part 
in  the  treaties.  This  Athens  had  required  aa  being 
equitable,  and  Philip  himself  at  present  conceded  the 
equity  of  the  demand.  He  was  accordingly  desirous, 
that  the  independence  of  the  Greek  states  should  be 
guaranteed  by  the  enlargement  of  the  treaties ;  but 
at  the  same  time  were  taking  place  the  occupation 
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of  Pherae,  the  application  of  force  to  Epirus,  the 
campaign  against  Ambracia,  the  subjugation  of  the 
colonies  on  the  Ionian  Sea.  How  was  it  possible  in 
view  of  such  facts  to  trust  the  words  of  the  king, 
and  to  credit  him  with  respect  for  Hellenic  communal 
liberty?  The  same  was  likewise  his  course  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  afiairs  of  the  Chersonnesus,  where  he 
was  continuing  to  refuse  to  give  up  Attic  property 
to  the  Athenians,  and  anxious  to  bring  a  fact  clear 
as  day,  such  as  the  boundary-settlement  with  regard 
to  Cardia,  before  a  tribunal  of  arbitration. 

Demosthenes  supported  the  speech  of  Hegesippus ; 
and  specially  pointed  out  the  fact  that  a  tribunal  of 
arbitration  which  treated  disputed  questions  with  justice 
and  independence,  was  absolutely  not  to  be  discovered. 
Phiiifa      In  spite  of  all  the  counter-eflForts  of  the  Macedonian 
rw^Sf*    P^^»    *^®    ^i^^    assembly   declared    in    favour    of 
01.  cix.  2    Hegesippus,  and  the  proposals  of  Philip  were  rejected 
(8.0.842).  as   unacceptable.      This    rejection  very  considerably 
increased  the  previous  uneasiness  of   relations;   the 
peace  outwardly  continued,  but  in  fact  it  had  been 
terminated ;  the  citizens  had  repeatedly  given  expres- 
sion to  their  objections  to  the  existing  treaties,  while 
they  had  declined  the  revision  which  accorded  with  the 
wishes  of  the  king.     Hereupon  it  was  inevitable  that 
sooner  or  later  the  sham  peace  should  come  to  an  end ; 
and  war  broke  out,  not,  however,  in  Hellas  itself 
but  in  the  Chersonnesus.* 


The 

Thrtician 
Cherstm' 
netnis. 


The  Thracian  peninsula  was,  notwithstanding  its 
remoteness,  connected  with  Athens  in  the  very  closest 
intimacy  of  relations;  for  it  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  permanent  traditions  of  Attic  policy  to 
look  upon  this  peninsula,  because  it  commanded  the 
northern  maritime  routes,  in  the  light  of  a  trajismarine 

*  The  oTHtion  wtpl  'AXoio^o-ov,  or  more  precisely  (according  to  Diony- 
sius),  *frpos  Tovg  ^ikimrov  irpcVjSccr*  or  vrpor  ri}p  ^iricrroX^y  moX  tout 
vp€<rpeis  rpi)r  irapa  ^iXcinrov.  Demosthenes  too  declines  to  accept 
Halonnesus,  €t  bidoaaiv  dk\d  /zi)  dirodidcMrt.  Verbal  quibbling,  acoordiag 
to  JSschin.  iii.  83. 
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part  of  Attica.  On  this  head  the  civic  community  chap. 
was  more  provident,  vigilant,  and  resolute  than  in  ^^- 
all  the  other  fields  of  foreign  policy.  The  Cherson- 
nesus  was  regarded  as  an  inalienable  public  domain, 
where  the  State  had  the  right  of  disposing  over  the 
soil ;  and  even  during  the  period  in  which  aU  the 
other  relations  of  Athens  beyond  th,e  sea  had  grown 
slack,  the  practice  was  continued  of  sending  out 
colonies  to  the  Chersonnesus,  after  the  precedent  of 
Pericles  (vol.  ii.  p.  486),  in  order  to  provide  for  Athe- 
nians not  possessed  of  property,  and  to  secure  the 
dominion  of  Athens  there. 

Shortly  before  the  Social  War,  the  territorial  rela- 
tions in  the  Chersonnesus  had  been  advantageously  or- 
ganised by  the  successes  of  Chares  (p.  105  ?);  six  years 
later  Sestus  had  been  taken  (p.  255);  and  the  entire 
peninsula  was  Attic  land  from  the  southernmost  point 
up  to  Cardia.  In  the  upper .  country  it  was  sought 
to  maintain  Attic  influence  by  means  of  connexions 
with  the  native  princes, — a  policy  which  Demosthenes 
had  recommended,  as  in  clear  accordance  with  the  in- 
terests of  Athens,  in  his  speech  against  Aristocrates. 

In  proportion  as  hereupon  Philip  established  himself 
more  firmly  in  the  upper  country,  made  Cersobleptes 
his  vassal,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Cardia,  and 
revealed  his  intention  of  extending  his  dominion  in 
the  direction  of  the  Propontis  and  the  Pontus,  it 
became  the  more  important  to  be  vigilant,  and  to 
strengthen  the  positions  in  this  endangered  outwork, 
which  was  of  not  less  significance  to  Philip,  than  it 
was  to  Athens.  Accordingly,  before  the  year  was 
out  in  which  the  letter  of  Philip  had  occasioned 
the  discussion  at  Athens  concerning  a  revision  of  the 
treaties,  a  number  of  citizen-colonists  were  despatched 
to  the  Chersonnesus,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  colony 
there.  In  consideration  of  the  diflBcult  state  of  affairs,  Dwpithea 
a  man  of  talent  as  a  general  and  of  acknowledged  ^J^  ^ 
bravery  of  heart,  Diopithes,  was  chosen  as  leader  of  qi  gj^^  ^ 
this  band  of  citizens.     He  was  a  man  resolved  not  (b-c  342). 
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to  allow  the  interests  of  his  native  city  to  be  pre- 
judiced in  his  hands,  and  one  who  was  bold  enough 
to  proceed  on  his  own  responsibility,  in  case  the 
authorities  at  home  should  leave  him  in  the  lurch. 

This  came  to  pass  soon  enough.  Diopithes,  meeting 
with  resistance,  contrived  to  obtain  moneys  by  priva- 
teering operations,  for  the  purpose  of  hiring  troops, 
and  then  advanced  agaiust  Cardia,  which  entertained 
hostile  sentiments  and  received  support  from  Philip. 
Indeed,  in  the  year  341  he  even  invaded  Macedonian 
territory,  pillaged  the  country,  took  fortified  places^ 
and  sold  the  prisoners. 

This  daring  conduct  caused  extreme  astonishment.  It 
was  the  first  time  since  the  peace  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  Athenians  had  passed  the  limits  of  bold  speeches, 
of  answers  declining  proposals,  of  embassies  stimu- 
lating others  to  movement,  and  of  military  demon- 
strations. Philip  immediately  raised  a  complaint  and 
demanded  satisfaction,  while  he  already  stood  with  his 
troops  in  Upper  Thrace  and  drew  to  him  reinforce- 
ments from  Macedonia  and  Thessaly. 

In  the  summer  the  afiair  came  to  be  discussed  in  the 
civic   assembly.     The  parties  were   directly  opposed 
to  one  another.     The  adherents  of  Philip   took  fiill 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  attacking  their  ad- 
versaries, who,  they  said,  were  with  criminal  frivolity 
involving  the  State  in  the  most  perilous  quarrels,  who 
could  not  even  hold  their  hands,  when  Philip  was  so 
far  distant  from  the  Attic  frontiers.     They  demanded 
the  recall  of  Diopithes,  and  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment upon  him  for  his  self-willed  proceedings,  whereby 
he  had  by  land  and  by  sea  broken  the  peace. 
Speech  of        The  facts  were  not  to  be  denied  ;  it  only  depended 
^e»w)«-      upon  the  light  in  which  they  were  viewed.     And  now 
crmingtht  Dcmosthcnes  appeared  before  the  civic  assembly,  in 
cfieraon-     order  to  put  the  question  before  it  from  another  point 
OLQX.Z    of   View,     ine  guilt  or  innocence  of   Diopithes  he 
(u  c.  841).    declared  to  be  a  secondary  question  ;  the  real  point  at 
issue  was  the  condition  of  aiSfairs,  not  a  mere  question 
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of  persons.  It  was  very  well  for  the  opposite  party  chap, 
to  say  that  the  present  state  of  things  was  insup-  ^^' 
portable ;  that  either  open  war  should  be  declared  to 
the  king,  or  peace  honestly  kept.  "  This  decision/' 
says  Demosthenes,  "  is  not  in  our  power  at  all.  Philip 
maintained  that  he  was  keeping  the  peace,  when  he 
was  marching  his  troops  into  Oreus,  occupying  Cardia, 
and  pulling  down  the  walls  of  PhersB.  If  Philip  takes 
Attic  property  and  destroys  Greek  cities,  that  is  no 
casus  hdli;  but  if  we  once  in  a  way  proceed  to  action, 
and  anywhere  hold  our  own,  complaints  are  made  about 
a  violation  of  legal  obligations.  Are  those  who  judge 
after  this  fashion  Athenians?  Such  tenderness  of 
conscience  is  nothing  but  treason.  We  must  at  all 
times  be  armed  for  warding  off  his  blows,  since  when 
he  comes  he  always  comes  unexpectedly.  And  now, 
when  our  troops  happen  to  be  on  the  spot,  we  are  of 
our  own  free  impulse  to  gratify  the  king  by  leaving 
the  Hellespont  uncovered,  and  this  at  the  time  of  the 
Etesian  winds,  which  will  soon  prevent  us  from  sailing 
thither,  while  he  is  assembling  his  troops  there  1  And 
the  general,  who  once  in  a  way  displays  determination, 
— this  general  we  are  to  punish,  while  in  fact  no  one 
else  is  at  fault  but  the  citizens  themselves,  that  ob- 
jections can  be  raised  against  the  conduct  of  Diopithes; 
for  it  is  only  the  want  of  home  support  which  has 
forced  him  to  seek  for  means  of  maintenance  else- 
where 1  Ourselves  we  ought  to  accuse,  not  him.  We 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  sending  round  envoys  to  aU 
the  states,  in  order  to  call  upon  them  to  be  vigilant 
against  Philip,  while  we  do  nothing  ourselves  for  our 
preservation.  For  it  is  our  preservation  which  is  in 
question;  this  we  ought  clearly  to  perceive.  We  must 
make  up  our  minds  to  the  fact  that  Philip  hates  us, 
our  city,  the  ground  on  which  it  stands,  all  its  in- 
habitants, even  those  who  now  boast  of  his  friendship, 
but  first  and  foremost  our  constitution.  And  for  this 
he  has  good  reason  ;  for  he  is  very  well  aware  how, 
even  should  he  have  brought  everything  else  into  his 
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CHAP,    power,  he  yet  can  call  nothing  his  own  in  safety,  so 
^^'      long  as  here  among  us  popular  government  prevails, 
inasmuch  as,  should  any  disaster  happen  to  him,  such 
as  may  in  many  ways  befal  a  man,  all  those  whom  he 
now  holds  together  by  force  will  come  to  us  and  take 
refuge  here  ;  for  you  Athenians  are  by  your  character 
and  your  constitution  not  adapted  for  making  con- 
quests and  founding  a  dominion,  but  on  the  other 
hand  you  are  indeed  adapted  for  placing  yourselves  in 
the  path  of  the  grasping  ambition  of  others,  for  taking 
from  them  their  spoils,  and  for  helping  all  men  to 
secure  liberty."    The  still  continuing  strong  aversion 
of  the  Athenians  from  expense  and  exertion  Demos- 
thenes combats  by  calling  upon  them  to  consider  what 
awaits  them,  unless  they  do  what  is  requisite.    "  For," 
he  says,  "  supposing  you  to  have  one  of  the  gods  as  a 
security  for  Philip's  leaving  you  untouched,  in  case 
you  hold  your  hands  and  abandon  everything:  it  is 
indeed,  by  Zeus  and  all  the  gods,  shamefiil  for  you  and 
your  city  to  sacrifice  in  indolent  stolidity  the  whole 
number  of  the  other  Hellenes ;  and  I  for  my  part  would 
rather  be  a  dead  man  than  give  such  advice.     But  if 
another  says  it  and  convinces  you, — ^be  it  so ;  abstain 
from  defending  yourselves ;  give  up  everything  1     But 
of  course  the  fact  is,  that  no  man  believes  in  any  such 
thing.     On  the  contrary,  we  all  know :  the  more  we 
allow  him  to  take,  the  further  he  advances,  and  the 
more  powerful  he  becomes,  to  our  cost  and  to  our 
damage.    Therefore  we  ought  assuredly  to  arrive  at  a 
decision  as  to  the  point  up  to  which  we  are  willing  to 
fall  back,  and  at  which,  ye  Athenians,  we  are  ready  to 
begin  to  do  our  duty."   *  Well  then,  when  the  moment 
of  necessity  arrives.'     "  But  that  which  free  men  call 
necessity  has  already  long  ago  and  abundantly  come 
upon  us ;  since  for  such  men  there  is  nothing  more 
intolerable  than  the  shame  aroused  by  what  they  are 
forced  to  see  done  every  day.     But  that  which  slaves 
call  necessity — chastisement  and  outrage — may  the 
gods  never  let  us  undergo ! " 
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Thus  Demosthenes  expounds  to  his  fellow-citizens    chap. 
the  serious  nature  of  the  situation ;  he  calls  upon  them       ^^' 
to  keep  the  troops  together,  to  pay  property-tax,  to 
unite  the  Hellenic  states  for  the  pursuit  of  a  common 
policy,  and  to  inflict  punishment  upon  those  statesmen 
who  serve  the  foe  of  the  fatherland. 

The  mighty  speech  produced  its  effect.     The  Mace- 
donian partisans  suffered  a  fresh  defeat,  and  Diopithes 
was  not  recalled.     But  the  success  was  notwithstand- 
ing an  insufficient  one.     In  the  one  particular  case  the 
Athenians  had  acted  in  a  rational  and  manly  way ; 
but  their  general  proceedings  still  left  much  to  be 
desired  ;  the  imminent  danger  was  still  not  present  to 
their  minds  under  a  sufficiently  close  and  bodily  aspect; 
they  were  still  unwilling  to  renounce  the  wonted  sweet- 
ness of  peace,  and  still  persuaded  themselves  that  De- 
mosthenes after  all  took  an  unwarrantably  dark  view 
of  the  state  of  things.     He  therefore  a  few  weeks  after  The  Third 
his  last  speech  appeared  once  more  before  the  civic  ^^i^wic- 
assembly,  in  order  to  explain  to  it  after  a  still  more  ^^;o^^'4i). 
impressive  fashion,  how  in  reality  the  peace  no  longer 
existed,  as  Philip  and  his  friends  mendaciously  pre- 
tended :  how  since  the  forcible  reduction  of  Phocis  war 
had  incessantly  been  made  upon  Athens;   and  how 
the  present  issue  was,  not  the  Hellespont  and  Byzan- 
tium, but  the  city  of  the  Athenians  themselves,  and 
Hellas.     During  the  last  fourteen  years,  says  Demos- 
thenes, Philip  has  been  incessantly  intent,  wherever 
Hellenes  dwell,  upon  carrying  through  with  an  un- 
restricted use  of  violence  the  schemes  of  his  lust  of 
dominion.     "  More  than  thirty  Hellenic  towns  he  has 
destroyed  in  Thrace,  so  that  ovej  the  soil  which  they 
covered  men  may  pass  without  being  aware  of  them; 
at  Delphi  he  has  deprived  us  of  our  rights,  and  lets 
one  of  his  servants  exercise  the  presidency  there.  Ther- 
mopylae is  occupied  by  his  troops ;   the  existence  of 
Phocis  aa  a  country  is  annihilated ;  Thessaly  is  torn 
asunder  and  in  bondage  ;  in  Euboea  he  has  established 
despots  :  Megara  he  has  threatened,  and  Ambracia  and 
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CHAP.  Leucas.  Elis  and  the  other  Pelopormesian  cities  he 
^^'  has  already  in  his  hands ;  Naupactus  he  promises  to 
the  JEtolians ;  Echinus,  the  Boeotian  frontier-town,  he 
has  taken  without  ceremony  from  the  Thebans ;  and 
as  he  is  on  the  one  side  stretching  out  his  hands  to- 
wards the  Ionian  Sea,  so  on  the  other  he  is  extending 
his  grasp  towards  the  Hellespont,  holds  Cardia  occupied, 
marches  upon  Byzantium, — and  of  such  an  advance  on 
all  sides  are  the  Hellenes  remaining  tranquil  spectators^ 
as  if  a  natural  force  were  in  question, — a  hail-cloud,  on 
the  approach  of  which  every  man  contents  himself 
with  praying  that  it  may  spare  his  fields  ?  The  same 
Hellenes,  who  were  formerly  so  sensitive  and  jealous, 
if  a  Hellenic  city  asserted  its  superior  power,  now 
allow  the  most  shiimeful  wrongs  to  be  inflicted  upon 
them  by  a  vile  Macedonian ! 

"  Wherefore  were  the  Hellenes  formerly  terrible  to 
the  barbarians,  while  now  the  reverse  is  the  case  ?  Not 
their  want  of  resources  is  in  fault,  but  the  lack  of 
that  spirit  which  of  old  victoriously  defended  the 
liberty  of  Hellas  against  the  overwhelming  might  of 
the  Persians.  In  those  days  everyone  was  accounted 
devoid  of  honour  who  entered  into  relations  with  the 
barbarians,  and  he  who  had  been  gained  over  by  gold 
was  an  object  of  universal  contempt.  This  sense  of 
honour  has  vanished ;  men  play  with  treason,  and  no 
longer  possess  the  force  of  hating  what  is  evil.  Are 
not  even  traitors,  known  to  the  whole  town,  called 
iijK)n  to  address  the  civic  assembly,  although  the 
examples  of  Olynthus  and  other  cities  show  what  are 
the  consequences,  if  the  citizens  listen  to  the  traitors 
and  allow  themselves  to  be  caught  in  the  network 
of  lies!  If  the  Olynthians  were  now  still  able  to 
take  counsel,  they  would  have  many  a  thins  to  say, 
whioh  mijjht  have  preserved  them  from  ruin,  had  they 
wnderstocS  it  and  taken  it  to  heart  at  the  right  season. 
In  the  same  way  the  citizens  of  Oreus,  the  Phocians  and 
the  other  victims  of  Philippic  ambition.     All  this  is 

T  t<H>  late-     But  as  long  as  a  vessel — ^whether  great 
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or  small — can  be  kept  above  the  water,  so  long  the  chap. 
mariner,  the  steersman,  and  all  the  rest,  must  zealously  ^^' 
labour,  lest  no  man  intentionally  or  unintentionally 
cause  it  to  heel  over.  Therefore,  ye  men  of  Athens,  so 
long  as  we  are  still  unimpaired,  in  possession  of  the 
greatest  city,  of  numerous  resources  and  of  the  fulness  of 
our  repute,  it  behoves  us  to  do  our  part.  We  must  place 
ourselves  in  a  state  of  defence,  resolved,  even  though  all 
the  remaining  Hellenes  without  exception  consented 
to  enter  into  bondage,  to  fight  for  liberty,  so  far  as  in 
ourselves  lies.  This  we  must  openly  attest,  proclaim- 
ing our  resolutions  by  embassies  into  Peleponnesus,  to 
Rhodes,  to  Chios  and  to  Susa ;  for  the  Persian  king 
too  cannot  be  indifierent  to  the  Macedonian's  succeed- 
ing in  overthrowing  everything.  But  above  all  our 
own  resolution  must  stand  fast ;  for  it  is  folly  to  take 
thought  of  others,  while  sacrificing  what  belongs  to 
oneself;  and  in  the  first  place  it  is  indispensable  for 
us  to  do  our  own  duty,  and  then  to  unite,  and  address 
exhortations  to,  the  remaining  Hellenes.  Thus  it 
befits  such  a  city  as  yours  is.  But  if  you  Athenians 
intend  to  wait,  tiU  peradventure  the  Chalcidians  shall 
save  Hellas  or  the  Megareans,  while  you  in  a  craven 
spirit  withdraw  from  the  task,  you  think  wrongly. 
AH  these  are  satisfied,  so  long  as  they  are  themselves 
preserved ;  but  you  it  behoves  to  bring  this  to  pass. 
Nay,  for  you  your  ancestors  acquired  this  office  of 
honour,  and  even  amidst  great  perils  succeeded  in 
preserving  it  as  your  inheritance ! "  Thus  this  speech 
supplements  what  was  wanting  in  the  former,  and 
draws  the  attention  of  the  Athenians  from  the  particu- 
lar afikir  to  the  general  situation,  from  the  Cherson- 
nesus  to  Hellas,  from  the  Attic  policy  to  the  Hellenic, 
which  Demosthenes  brings  home  to  the  Athenians 
and  commends  to  them  as  their  own.* 

The  mightiest  of  all  the  popular  orations  of  Demos- 

*  Diopithes  :  Dem.  ix.  15.  The  oration  frcpl  rSav  h  Xtpaowfiaa  and 
the  Thira  Philippic  (which  is  pre<»erved  both  in  its  original  edition  and  in 
one  enlarged  by  supplements  of  an  ancient  date)  are  the  last  and  at  the 
same  time  the  greatest  Orations  of  State  by  Demosthenes  possessed  by  us. 
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CHAP,  thenes  was  also  attended  by  the  greatest  success  ;  it 
^^'  finally  determined  the  sentiments  of  the  citizens,  who 
The  effeda  had  gradually  more  and  more  come  over  to  his  side. 
^^^?  The  party  of  Eubulus  could  no  longer  hold  its  own 
against  him  ;  it  retired,  and  thus  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs  virtually  came  into  the  hands  of  Demosthenes. 
A  favourable  influence  was  exercised  by  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  Thrace.  The  undertakings  of  the  king 
there  inspired  the  Athenians  with  more  apprehension 
than  the  occupation  of  Phocis  and  Thermopylae.  They 
•  remembered  the  times  of  Lysander,  and  saw  ruin 
approaching  for  the  second  time  from  the  Hellespont 
through  a  cutting-off  of  the  supplies  of  corn.  More- 
over, at  this  time  a  better  spirit  was  arising  outside  as 
well  as  inside  Athens, — a  recognition  of  the  danger 
menacing  all  Hellas,  and  a  determined  courage  for  the 
contest  on  behalf  of  liberty.  Doubtless  the  speeches 
of  Demosthenes,  which  were  widely  spread  about 
Hellas,  co-operated  in  producing  this  effect ;  a  move- 
ment of  patriotic  enthusiasm  had  been  quietly  preparing 
itself ;  and  accordingly  the  embassies,  which  had  been 
sent  out  on  the  motion  of  Demosthenes,  this  time 
remained  no  empty  and  fruitless  formalities ;  they  in 
real  truth  constituted  the  commencement  of  a  com- 
bination among  Hellenic  states  for  purposes  of  offence 
and  defence  against  Philip's  lust  of  dominion. 
DemM-  On  this  occasion  also  Demosthenes  personally  par- 

^^JJ^**  ticipated  with  the  utmost  zeal  in  the  execution  of  his 
OL  cix.  4  proposals.  In  the  summer  of  341  he  repaired  to  the 
(aia  841).  theatre  of  war,  where  the  first  decisive  events  were  to 
be  looked  for, — to  the  Hellespont,  in  order  there  to  do 
his  best  towards  keeping  the  Athenians  at  their  posts, 
and  to  Byzantium ;  for  the  latter  was  at  present  the 
most  important  point  in  the  regions  of  the  northern 
seas,  the  commanding  spot  for  the  traffic  between  the 
Pontus  and  the  Archipelago,  as  well  as  for  the  passage 
from  Europe  to  Asia. 

The   Persian  Wars  had  first  made   Byzantium  a 
European  city  (vol  ii.  p.  333),  and  at  the  same  time 
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an  important  member  of  the  Hellenic  federal  power,    chap. 
which  waa  at  that  time  forming  as  against  the  East. 


Of  all  Greek  colonies,  however,  Byzantium  was  inva-  Byzan- 
riably  the  least  inclined  to  take  its  place  as  a  mem-  ^^^* 
ber  of  a  greater  body.  Freed  from  all  danger  since 
the  Persian  Empire  had  become  enfeebled,  the  city  gave 
itself  up  to  its  particular  commercial  interests ;  nor  was 
any  other  Greek  city  equally  privileged  by  nature  as 
a  maritime  town.  For  Byzantium  was  not  only  the 
natural  centre  of  the  navigation  of  the  Pontus,  but 
also  of  the  industry  of  the  fisheries  ;  and  while  the 
other  cities  took  part  in  this  lucrative  pursuit  amidst 
a  variety  of  difficulties  and  dangers,  the  current  of 
the  sea  drove  the  dense  shoals  of  the  tunny-fish,  pre- 
cisely at  the  time  when  they  had  attained  to  their 
most  perfect  condition,  into  the  harbour  of  Byzantium, 
so  that  the  most  abundant  of  natural  blessings  was 
thus  without  trouble  poured  into  the  lap  of  its 
citizens.  The  city  being,  moreover,  distinguished  by  its 
strong  situation  on  a  peninsula,  by  its  healthy  climate 
and  its  fertile  neighbourhood,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
a  very  defiant  spirit  of  self-confidence  developed  itself 
at  Byzantium,  and  that  even  individual  Hellenes,  who 
established  a  firm  footing  here,  such  as  Pausanias  (vol. 
ii.  p.  333)  and  Clearchus  (vol.  iv.  p.  172),  when  in 
this  city,  deemed  themselves  invincible.  Already 
during  the  Samian  War,  Byzantium  had  sought  to 
break  loose  fi-om  her  connexion  with  Athens  (vol.  iL 
p.  472).  In  the  Peloponnesian  War,  Alcibiades  restored 
the  Attic  supremacy  on  the  Hellespont  (vol.  iii.  p. 
477).  Hereupon  ensued  successively  the  efforts  of 
the  Athenians,  the  Spartans,  the  The  bans  (vol.  iv.  p. 
477)  ;  but  none  of  these  cities  was  strong  enough  to 
give  the  proper  force  to  its  claims.  This  tended  to 
heighten  the  arrogance  of  the  Byzantines,  until  at 
last  the  Social  War  gave  them  the  desired  oppor- 
tunity of  being  reckoned  among  independent  maritime 
states.  At  the  pi^esent  moment  Byzantium  had  ships 
in  numbers,   perhaps    equalling  those   belonging   to 
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Athens;  it  possessed  a  considerable  territory;  it  had 
a  series  of  subject  seaports  on  the  Pontus  and  on 
the  Propontis,  and  had  established  a  connexion  with 
Perinthus,  one  of  the  strongest  maritime  fortresses 
of  the  ancient  world,  a  city  which  kept  an  army  of 
30,000  men.  For  this  reason  the.  crafty  Philip  had 
made  advances  of  so  amiable  a  nature  to  the  Byzan- 
tines; he  had  contrived  to  intertwine  their  interest 
with  his  own,  and  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  them 
for  combating  in  common  the  Thracian  princes. 

It  had  now  become  the  task  of  Demosthenes  to 
heal  the  evil  rift,  which  had  been  made  here  by  the 
Social  War ;  to  bring  back  to  the  side  of  Athens  the 
defiant,  arrogant,  and  unfriendly  maritime  city ;  to 
convince  its  citizens  of  the  danger  by  which  they 
too  were  threatened,  and  to  proffer  the  aid  of  the 
Athenians.  Circumstances  were  in  his  favour,  since 
such  a  condition  of  discord,  as  according  to  the  anti- 
cipations of  Demosthenes  had  been  inevitable,  had 
actually  already  come  to  prevail  between  Philip  and 
Byzantium.  The  Byzantines  had  refused  the  aid 
which  Philip  had  demanded  from  them.  They  had 
become  aware  of  the  fact,  that  his  proximity  was 
becoming  more  dangerous  to  them  than  that  of  the 
Thracian  princes,  upon  whom  he  wished  to  make  wir 
in  their  company.  At  this  season  Demosthenes 
arrived.  It  was  the  right  moment  for  overcoming, 
in  view  of  the  common  danger,  the  unbending  pride 
of  the  Byzantines  and  their  mistrust  of  Athens ; 
the  two  most  important  maritime  cities  joined  hands, 
and  the  Athenians  sent  troops  to  the  Hellespont,  to 
Tenedus,  to  Proconnesus,  in  order  publicly  to  prove, 
to  their  friends  and  foes  alike,  their  determination  to 
uphold  their  power  in  the  Northern  Seas.* 

Envoys  were  simultaneously  sent  to  Rhodes  and  to 
Chios,  where  Hyperides  was  probably  the  spokesman 
of  the  Athenians ;  while  Ephialtes  went  to  Susa,  in 
order  to  point  out  to  the  government  there  the  dangers 

*  Byzantium :  Dem.  xviii.  244. 
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arising  for  the  security  of  the  Persian  empire  out  of    chap. 
the  advance  of  the  Macedonians  into  the  Northern       ^^• 


routes  of  the  sea,  and  accordingly  to  propose  the  Embassies 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  subsidies  with  Athens  and  qj^^^cC 
her  allies.  At  the  court  of  the  Great  King  it  was  Persia, 
thought  impossible  to  enter  upon  these  proposals ; 
indeed,  they  were  abruptly  rejected  in  remembrance 
of  the  hostile  bearing  of  Athens  on  former  occasions 
(p.  240).  The  dangerous  nature  of  Philip's  advances 
was,  however,  not  mistaken  at  Susa ;  a  vigilant  eye 
was  kept  upon  the  Hellespont ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  a 
convenient  expedient,  secretly  to  support  the  Attic 
defence  of  the  Chersonnesus,  in  order  thus  to  secure  an 
obstruction  against  the  advance  of  the  Macedonians. 
The  leaders  of  the  war-party  at  Athens  are  also  said 
to  have  received  gifts  of  money  ;  and  it  is  in  itself 
not  improbable,  that  at  this  time  the  same  policy  was 
pursued  at  Susa,  as  in  the  days  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
Corinthian  War  (vol.  iv.  p.  222),  negotiations  being 
carried  on,  not  with  the  Greek  states,  but  with  indi- 
vidual party-leaders,  and  means  being  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  latter,  which  they  were  to  employ 
according  as  they  thought  fit* 

During  the  labours  of  these  embassies  very  impor-  nemos- 
tant  steps  had  been  taken  in  Greece  itself  Demos-  ^^}^  ^'^ 
thenes  had  throughout  kept  Euboea  in  view ;  for  in 
proportion  as  the  actual  outbreak  of  the  war  became 
removed  beyond  doubt,  this  island  rose  in  impor- 
tance, as  well  to  Philip  for  the  purpose  of  an  attack 
upon  Athens,  as  to  the  Athenians  for  that  of  the 
defence  of  Attica  and  the  prosecution  of  a  successful 
war.  In  this  respect  the  greatest  importance  attached 
to  the  combination  of  Demosthenes  with  Callias, 
the  son  of  Mnesarchus  (p.  366),  who  was  in  the  first 
instance  intent  upon  liberating  his  own  island  and 
uniting  it  under  the  leadership  of  his  native  city  of 

♦  Hyperides*  Xoyoi  'PofitaicJr  and  Xuikos:  Sauppe,  Oral.  Att  ii.  300, 
340.  Ephialtes  :  Vit.  X.  Orat.  847  ;  iEschin.  iii.  238 ;  [Dem.]  xii.  6. 
Royal  present  of  money  sent  to  Diopithes  rtOvfwri :  Aristot.  Shei,  iL  8. 
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CHAP.  Chalcis^  but  who  in  this  endeavour  was  naturally 
^^'  obliged  to  seek  for  a  support  in  the  neighbour-states, 
and  therefore  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  patriot- 
party  at  Athens.  Callias  is  the  first  statesman  outside 
of  Attica  who  attached  himself  to  Demosthenes,  and 
Chalcis  the  first  neighbour-city  which  offered  its 
alliance,  and  which  was  not  merely  anxious  to  receive 
aid,  like  Rhodes,  Megalopolis  and  others,  but  also  most 
zealously  went  forward  itself  As  at  the  time  of  the 
Persian  Wars  Athens  and  Sparta  placed  themselves  in 
the  van,  in  order  to  gather  the  patriot-party,  so  now 
the  same  step  was  taken  by  Athens  and  Chalcis ;  they 
were  the  two  cities,  which  first  concluded  the  League, 
and  then  sought  for  the  accession  of  others.  Hereby 
the  good  cause  assumed  a  Hellenic  character,  and 
awakened  a  greater  amount  of  confidence.  Demos- 
thenes contrived  to  turn  to  the  best  account  the 
advantage  of  existing  circumstances  ;  he  never  forgot  to 
direct  attention  to  the  main  point,  and  prevented  the 
wrecking  of  the  great  result  upon  secondary  matters,  in 
particular  upon  such  as  had  reference  to  the  interna- 
tional relations  of  the  formerly  dependent  confederates. 
Demosthenes  and  Callias  travelled  together  into  Felo- 
ns ponnesus  and  into  the  Western  districts.  The  Acama- 
Naiumai  nians,  probably  irritated  by  Philip's  treaties  with  the 
ozTix  6  -^tolians,  promised  their  accession  ;  together  with  them 
(B.C.  340).  the  Leucadians ;  then  the  Corinthians  and  Achaeans ; 
March,  lastly,  Megara.  A  regular  scale  of  contributions  for 
the  formation  of  a  common  land  and  naval  power  was 
agreed  upon.  The  Euboeans  bound  themselves  to  pay 
forty  talents,  the  Peloponnesians  and  Megareans  sixty. 
Callias  made  a  report  to  the  civic  community  at 
Athens  on  the  results  of  his  embassy ;  Demosthenes 
corroborated  the  successful  laying  of  the  foundations  of 
a  national  association  against  Philip  ;  and  for  the  next 
month  was  fixed  the  definitive  conclusion  of  the  trea- 
ties, and  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  Federal  Council 
under  the  presidency  of  Athens.  It  was  a  good  sign, 
that  during  the  progress  of  these  preparations  the 
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struggle  against  the  Macedonian  influence  had  been  chap. 
successfully  commenced ;  for  the  more  limited  Armed  ^^' 
League  between  Athens,  Megara,  and  Chalcis  had 
already  come  into  eflfect.  Callias  and  his  brother 
Taurosthenes  had  in  company  with  Cephisophon,  the 
commander  of  the  Attic  auxiliary  force,  marched  out 
against  Oreus,  which  naturally  seemed  to  them  the 
point  of  the  greatest  importance,  especially  because  it 
was  from  this  position  that  the  tenure  of  the  northern 
Sporades,  Sciathus  and  others,  was  threatened.  Already 
by  01.  cix.  3,  B.C.  341,  the  Tyrant  Philistides  had  been 
slain,  and  the  city  secured. 

With  redoubled  courage  the  further  proposals  of 
Demosthenes  were  now  entered  upon.  The  deputies 
met  at  Athens  in  the  commencement  of  the  spring  of 
the  year  340,  in  order  to  settle  the  treaties.  Diflferent 
views  obtained  as  to  whether  a  fixed  scale  of  contri- 
butions should  be  adopted,  or  the  war-expenses,  which, 
as  Hegesippus  insisted,  were  of  their  nature  not  de- 
terminable beforehand,  be  ex  post  facto  divided.  As 
to  the  main  point  a  good  understanding  was  arrived 
at,  and  a  League  was  established,  in  which,  under  the 
presidency  of  Athens,  Euboea,  Megara,  Achaia,  Corinth, 
Leucas,  Acamania,  Ambracia,  and  Corcyra  took  part. 

Athens  at  the  instigation  of  Demosthenes  did  more  Liberation 
than  it  was  her  precise  duty  to  contribute.     He  urged  ^-^  ^'*^*«»- 
matters  forward  with  irresistible  energy,  in  order  that  Kio). 
above  all  things  the  League  might  open  action  as  soon    SpHng, 
as  possible.     Moneys  and  vessels  were  made  over  to 
the  Euboean  communities  ;  and  Demosthenes  had  after- 
wards to  hear  himself  blamed,  for  having  in  his  Hellenic 
zeal  impaired  the  particular  interests  of  his  native  city. 
But  he  well  knew  what  he  was  doing.     The  advances 
in  money  and  ships  made  by  Athens  essentially  contri- 
buted to  give  the  death-blow  to  the  rotten  peace,  which 
he  .desired  to  see  destroyed.     From  Euboea  landings 
were  made  on  the  Pagasaean  Gulf ;  Thessalian  towns 
were   occupied;   Macedonian   vessels  seized.    In  the 
Northern  islands  also  bloody  conflicts  already  occurred. 

VOL.  V.  c  c 
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.  -\r-  :..  L  i — t2  into  the  bands  of  the  Pepa- 
_•.     T.      :L-i    =:i:v    its    ilacedonian    garrison 
-  .  -^.     J — :  -^  i^.mrn  caQ5«?d  Peparethus  to  be 
-      - .  x__-  :ir  A:h-?n:aii3  took  np  the  cause  of 
:     -   ^  .  ;^  _  z-~i  in^tr^.tions  to  their  ships  to  make 
-     -  _-  -J  •  -  M,  V i:i.i^  ppjperfv.    The  Athenians 
•—z   1^  :-  ■w-.r«?  rrjiL.>f^'mied ;   they  now  set  to 
-.    1-  _:  i'-^  .i:e  tiL^-nt'-il-jusiifSS  within  the  city 
_  ^-    ■;:>,  .-t.     In  A:h-.-Q5  a  certain  Anazinus  of 
-■   -    TI-:   Tirrt-Li-r'i   to  1^    making   purchases  on 
_:    ■:    :--L  <J.vii;j::i5,  was  anvsted  as  a  spy  and 
1      A':r'.i'L  an  a::a.:k  \i\K>n  Eubcea  was  ex- 
it Wis  iE'iif:penv."-]e  to  ovenhrow  the  other 
-.;:?  t  •:  is  sp-edilr  as  possil-Ie,  who  promoted  the 
L-f    c  tie  ilaceiionian?,  in  particular  Clitarchus 
i.--T7-:-'~  *_.^  L:ul  with  PLviin  mercenaries  ousted 
_-i;5     v«.  20'il.      At  Aiiit-ns   the   most   praise- 
.    -  :  *    ir:  ur   w-.is   displayed.      Forty   vessels  were 
'  ft  ':vT-  "ur.tary  contrii-ations:  under  the  proved 
rsi.-  - :  ri.  >  :■  'Q,  Ery-tria  was  taken  and  Clitarchus 

-  .:: :  l^'i  lv:vw:;h  all  Euboea  was  once  more  free. 
,v  ^ilr,r:ie  t>l  ct^rxp-ect-nl  successes  rapidly  succeeded 

.:■  i-irl^r  in  tLis  j-^ri-j-L  Taken  singly,  they  were 
•  c  :'  i  ti.\n::v  to  i^aus^  anxi'.-r\-  to  Philip,  but  leather 
./ V  --.ui  n.t  l.ii:  to  attest  to  hira  a  "very  remarkable 

-  •  -I-  ;■::  ':;  r-i- -io  opli;:'>n.  The  most  daring  policy 
[1  tJiT  t.irt  c:  Dt: m^sthont-s  was  now  welcome  to  the 
.■:,'  '•.•".v;  :'-e  o:  t^-^^ite  parrv,  upon  which  afresh  blow 

": . :  'r-i  -.:.r'::tf  i  iy  ju^iii-ial  proof  being  given  of  an 
--->-"-  — iuii  "t-rtwetrn -Es^hines  and  Anaxtnus,  was 
rv«--rr>^^:  wLiIt  l\z:o>?thone3  was  pubhcly  recognised 
a*  ;!^  >:.'.:t~~j.i;  at  t:;o  h-'.ru  of  affairs,  and  was  on 
jfle  ^-O--  ■::"  Aristoni.-us  for  the  first  time  honoured 
W  «  c^-^--  wreath  at  the  Dionj-sia.  Indeed,  the 
---^-•^  i^-b:.!  ajHinst  Philip  was  becoming  so  in- 
"v,:  dt  '_'!vu:r-:a  too  the  mention  of  his  name 
V.  witj:  '.c-i  ex:  n:-*?ions  of  disfavour.* 
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The  circumstances  were  highly  favourable  for  the  chap. 
success  of  the  DemostheDic  policy ;  for  Philip  was  at  ^^- 
a  distance,  and  involved  in  a  war  which  he  could  not  phiUp's 
immediately  break  off,  so  as  to  hasten  into  Hellas  and  ^^^^'^ 
burst  asunder  the  League  now  in  process  of  formation,  from 
before  it  attained  to  its  full  strength.  Philip  had  from  ?l'^^\^) 
the  first  pursued  a  double  method  of  conducting  war, 
the  one  against  the  Hellenes  and  the  other  against  the 
barbarians.  In  the  case  of  the  former  he  invariably 
sought  to  obtain  a  recognition  peaceable  in  form ;  with 
the  latter  he  only  had  in  view  the  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory, an  advantageous  extension  of  his  empire,  pillage, 
and  the  increase  of  his  military  forces.  Thus,  after 
having  apparently  succeeded  in  tranquUlising  the 
Greek  states,  PhUip  had  already  for  more  than  two 
years  been  engaged  in  a  war,  the  objects  of  which  were 
the  conquest  of  an  entire  complex  of  territories  and 
the  gradual  conversion  of  it  into  a  province.  Mace- 
donia was  no  longer  to  be  the  boundary-land  of  Euro- 
pean civilisation.  The  vast  land  of  the  Thracians  on 
either  side  of  Mount  HjBmus,  hitherto  only  opened  at 
its  rims,  a  land  full  of  mighty  rivers,  full  of  forests  and 
mines,  of  pastures  and  tracts  for  tillage,  was,  with  its 
peoples,  to  be  made  to  do  him  service,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  act  as  a  bridge  both  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
shores  of  the  Pontus  and  for  the  conquest  of  the  con- 
tinent beyond.  To  this  task  he  was  entirely  devoted 
during  a  series  of  years,  while  he  left  his  son  to  conduct 
the  business  of  government  at  Pella.  In  Thrace  too 
Philip  acted  in  accordance  with  the  standpoints  of 
Hellenic  culture,  in  contending  against  barbarians  who 

text.  Liberation  of  Oreus  in  the  month  of  Scirophorion,  OL  cix.  3,  by 
Cephisophon,  who  at  that  time  had  taken  up  a  position  near  Sciathus 
(Boeckh,  Seeurkunderij  480  ;  Bohneke,  Forschuriifen,  736)  ;  of  Eretria,  01. 
cix.  4  (spring  of  340),  on  which  occiusion  Clitarchus  was  slain.  In  tliis 
campaign  Hyperides  took  part  as  trienirch  on  one  of  the  two  triremes 
presented  by  him  :  Vit.  X  Orai.  850  {imboaiiios  rp.  'Aubpfia,  Boeckh, 
442,498).  Cf.  Schafer,  ii.  480  and  F.  Schultz  in  Neue  Jahrb.  far  Philol. 
1866,  p.  314. — Anaxinus  the  spy  :  -^schin.  iii.  2^3  ;  Dem.  xviii.  137. — 
Aristonicus,  son  of  Nicophanes  :  §  83  ;*  Vit.  X  Oral.  848.-r-01ympia  : 
Plutarch.  Mwr.  457. 

C  C  2 


-:z.      -    —    ^^^^'^    Tzi-LTL  -liii  zLr^rry  of  man,  inces- 

zi:^    II  -----77-,  ^L^   -:-— i  :-i:.?:-::Tra.     Hertbr  he 

— :^  :u^  —  ~-  "UJT-:  i  ::;;-—  "•.■!.  a  j-rorettiDg 
.  ^  ~  ~r  :Lr  1^.^-.  -.^m^^  <jr>^ii:; ;  here,  too. 
_     .  _^-     —  r— iiL^r—  :'i-vr:z^  :ii-rlf  to  him  of 

— ::_!      -.     _  -^        z..-   -L   .->iz.rii:3,  asd  preferred 

— -r    "    -^~    ":L^r  ni-Li3  :c  e3r:<7r.iing  the  boun- 

_:-    ;  ^^    Lzriz".     ^iiz  :z.  :w-^  re~T-^:-:a  his  ^stem 

-ji     1^    0.  ~"^  --r^  T-iji  rrr^- J  ■infrrect  from  that 

.    ~" ,    ■"  .:~:  c  "1--  r^^.'  c-i  iv  >jr^*:-^  iiself, — in  par- 

■:  — r-'ir  _-  —  •^^i-.ir-.T^  -^-f  rrlr-.it-alities  in  the 

-•-z   rjTi    1  --^  -■■mrrv.  Lii'i  iris  tertopon  fighting 

_-_::i:-"  '-■:  zL.-:iin*j  :r:.:«:~.  Tii;~  c:c3ooted  hiro  with 

^   ^-n  .v;£i  .1.^-^  .£  —.fi^-rj.    Tj  trie  changes  in  the 

.— !=.•;    I  Tr.f  md^:  "-le  L^' nlrv  of  a  permanent  sub- 

::^*.:_a  Tftr^  aow  i-Liei  'H'^  :r:~;l-;s  ansing  from  the 

—  .„-!  ■iLir.-j.Te  ui-i  ii-i  tTi  i-isi  M'lT.TT.     The  soldiers 

Ti  r^   >|.J_?"i  ^}  Zii-r  "ZZ'  ■^■■MT  -:^ir:crs  in  wretched  pits 

3    :it  -ar-ii :  iz.'i  ii^  Leivi^s:  .:  !■:««  had  incessantly  * 

■J     «  3inae  -roi  ty  tie  ce?To.::h  of  more  and  more 

IT — a.  nri'ics  irini  MM^-donis  iri  Tr-essaly. 

3ut  ir  was  n-i';  ocjy  as  a  grz-er^  iai  Philip  was  here 
rt:':'irifi  :  he  was  also  for  yiirs  erg-iged  apon  the  ei- 
-':.-nir.'?a  of  the  country,  ihe  snir  of  its  resources,  the 
Wta^iiiiiini'^t  of  order  in  iu  and  the  securing  of  such 
iL-.uii^iHi.r-^  as  had  been  made.  Boads  were  con- 
^-r-n-i^i-d  and  towns  foundtd,  in  order  to  make  safe  the 
Tijurh:;*  bv  land  and  water,  as  well  as  to  torn  the  mines 
■3)  Tiu.  at-count  Thus  there  arose  in  the  land,  which 
'ii<i  :-.rmed  the  nucleus  of  the  ancient  Thracian  empire, 
a  series  of  Macedonian  colonies,  Philippopolis  on  the 
E-ii-TOs,  and  Calybe  and  Bine  on  its  tributary  rivers, 

rliots  in  which  under  the  superintendence  of  armed 

^  r  -  -      nvicts  were  settled,  in  order  to  make  the  soil 

L  *n.  .-  ^^i  the  district  habitable.     Since  the  spring  of 

t  "      »r  342  Phihp  was  engaged  upon  these  taiaks, 

^y"  laimed  his  personal  attention,  so  that  he  could 

ke  thought  incidentally  of  any  quarrels  at  a 

distance. 
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The  main  object  had  been  achieved ;  the  rude  chap. 
country  of  the  interior  had  been  subjected  by  enormous  ^^' 
exertions  and  sacrifices  ;  the  dynastic  power  of  Mace- 
donia had  been  almost  trebled ;  the  two  empires  of 
the  North,  which  had  developed  themselves  menacingly 
above  Hellas,  the  basins  of  the  western  and  those  of 
the  eastern  rivers  (p.  8),  had  at  last  been  blended 
into  a  single  whole.  But  there  was  yet  wanting  the 
consummation  of  the  great  work,  to  wit  the  union 
with  the  newly-conquered  mainland  of  the  Greek 
coast-places,  which  were  in  this  quarter  to  serve  him 
after  the  same  fashion  as  Amphipolis,  Potidsea,  &c., 
had  in  the  case  of  his  earlier  acquisitions.  Until  he 
was  possessed  of  these  towns,  he  was  not  master  over 
the  routes  of  the  sea ;  without  them  his  entire  war  of 
conquest  remain ed  an  utterly  incomplete  and  defective 
undertaking ;  tney  shut  him  up  in  the  interior.  He 
had  sought  to  gain  his  end  by  treaties ;  but  in  vain. 
Very  inopportunely  he  saw  arising  not  only  in  the 
peninsula  on  the  Hellespont,  but  also  in  the  Greek 
towns  on  the  Bosporus  and  on  the  Propontis,  a  spirit 
of  vigorous  recalcitrance;  and,  instead  of  peaceably 
accomplishing  his  purposes,  he  was  forced  here  at  the 
Northern  Straits  to  begin  a  war,  in  which  successively 
the  Persians,  the  Athenians  and  their  confederates 
became  engaged.  At  this  point  the  contest  between 
Europe  and  Asia  unexpectedly  came  to  an  out- 
break ;  and  at  this  point  the  peace  with  Athens  was, 
after  an  endurance  of  seven  years,  at  last  openly 
broken. 

The  question  turned  on  Perinthus  and  Byzantium. 
Both  cities  refused  to  become  the  allies  of  Philip  ;  his 
final  campaigns  in  Thrace  had  therefore  to  be  directed 
against  these  cities,  for  the  purpose  of  incorporating 
them,  even  against  their  will,  into  the  new  territory  of 
the  Macedono-Thracian  empire. 

Perinthus    was  first  assaulted.     Siege-towers   120  BUgtof 
feet  in  height  were  erected,  in  order  to  hurl  missiles  ^p*^*** 
fi:om  above  upon  the  walls ;  and  at  the  same  time  (8.0^840). 
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CHAP,  subterraneous  passages  were  mined,  so  that  the  city 
^^*  might  also  be  entered  underground.  Hereupon  the 
fleet  was  brought  to  the  spot,  in  order  to  cut  off  the 
supplies  which  might  have  arrived  by  sea.  For  Philip 
everjiihing  depended  upon  carrying  the  siege  to  a  speedy 
issue ;  constantly  changing  his  troops,  he  advanced  to- 
wards  the  walls,  and  notwithstanding  the  valour  of  the 
citizens,  the  strength  of  their  fortifications,  the  security 
of  the  peninsular  situation,  and  the  support  accorded 
by  Byzantium,  a  protracted  resistance  was  impossible. 
At  this  moment  there  arrived  unexpected  succour  from 
the  opposite  shore,  a  support  offered  to  the  Greek 
struggles  for  liberty  by  Persia. 

The  Persians  were  not  by  nature  so  stolid,  as  to  re- 
main apathetic  spectators,  while  king  Philip  was  making 
himself  master  of  the  strong  positions  on  the  shore 
opposite  to  their  own;  their  attention  had  moreover 
been  directed  to  the  danger  by  Ephialtes  (p.  382) ;  and 
they  had  doubtless  taken  advantage  of  the  warning. 
Attic  influence  is  to  be  all  the  more  readily  assumed, 
inasmuch  as  an  Athenian,  Ap6llodorus,  conducted  across 
the  auxiliary  force,  which  had  been  collected  by  Arsites, 
the  satrap  of  Lesser  Phrygia,  in  conjunction  with  the 
neighbouring  governors.  Already  this  participation 
in  the  movement  by  several  satraps  allows  us  to 
conclude,  that  the  orders  for  it  had  proceeded  from 
the  Great  King  himself.  But  undoubtedly  it  was 
principally  due  to  the  skilfulness  of  the  Attic  leader 
that  the  succour  arrived  at  the  right  moment,  and 
that  the  introduction  through  the  lines  of  the  block- 
ading army  of  troops,  money,  provender  and  neces- 
saries of  war,  was  successfully  accomplished.  From 
Byzantium  too  fresh  aid  arrived ;  and  thus  it  came  to 
pass,  that  the  king,  who  had  already  broken  through 
the  circle  of  walls  round  Perinthus,  was  met  by  so 
vigorous  a  resistance  out  of  the  houses  and  from 
behind  stone- walls  which  had  been  thrown  up,  that 
he  was  forced  to  turn  back  in  the  streets  of  the  city, 
and,  after  enormous  sacrifices  and  exertions  which 
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had  occupied  several  months,  was  obliged  to  depart    chap. 
with  his  maiu  force.  — — — 

He  rapidly  turned  upon  Byzantium,  whose  re-  sugeof 
sources  he  supposed  to  be  exhausted  by  the  partici-  f^^"" 
pation  of  its  citizens  in  the  struggle  at  Perinthus.  oi  ex.  i 
But  he  found  the  city  better  prepared  than  he  had  ^^•^-  ^^o). 
expected,  best  of  all  through  the  fact  that  the  civic  ^^^^'^ 
community,  which  generally  was  notorious  for  disorder 
and  want  of  discipline,  had  now  given  itself  up  to  a 
man,  who  in  full  measure  deserved  and  possessed  its 
confidence.  This  was  Leon,  a  pupil  of  Plato.  As 
commander-in-chief  he  stood,  like  Pericles  at  Athens, 
at  the  head  of  the  entire  State,  which  recognised  the 
necessity  of  the  guidance  of  a  single  hand.  It  was 
in  consequence  of  the  efforts  of  Leon  that  the  sister- 
city  had  been  supported  with  the  exertion  of  all  the 
strength  of  Byzantium  ;  by  his  advice  the  Byzantines 
had,  when  Philip  approached  against  them,  withdrawn 
within  their  walls,  and  not  afforded  the  king  the 
desired  opportunity  of  an  open  battle.  Leon  trusted 
in  the  position  of  the  city  and  in  its  mighty  defen- 
sive works.  Situate  on  a  peninsula,  washed  on  the 
south  and  east  side  by  the  Bosporus  and  the  Pro- 
pontis,  on  the  north  side  by  the  arm  of  the  sea 
called  from  ancient  times  the  Golden  Horn,  the  city 
was  only  on  the  third  and  narrowest  side  connected 
with  the  Thracian  mainland.  Walls  of  extraordinary 
strength  surrounded  the  entire  peninsula,  double 
ranges  of  walls  securing  the  land-side.  But  even 
the  strongest  walls  were  incapable  of  preserving  the 
city ;  and  now  the  hour  arrived  for  Byzantium,  as 
had  been  the  case  with  the  other  cities  of  the  North 
which  had  fallen  away  from  Athens,  when  upon 
Athens  it  too  had  to  place  its  last  hope.  Leon,  the 
pupil  of  the  Academy,  doubtless  essentially  contributed 
to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  a  connexion  with 
Athens ;  and  in  this  too  Byzantium  was  specially  for- 
tunate, that  what  had  been  neglected  in  the  case  of 
Amphipolis  and  Olynthus,  or  had  been  done  too  late. 
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CHAP,     was  here  effected  at   the  light  moment  and   in  a 
^^"       sufficient  way.     In  the  interval  a  totally  different 


time  had  hegon,  and  a  warlike  spirit  prevsdled  which  ^ 
having  been  called  forth  by  Demosthenes,  pervaded 
the  whole  of  Greece.* 

When  Philip  advanced  upon  Byzantinm,  he  was 
already  at  war  with  Athens.  He  had  nnscmpulously 
passed  through  Attic  tetritoiy,  in  order  to  cover  his 
fleet,  when  it  was  sailing  np  through  the  Hellespont 
for  the  siege  of  the  cities^  and  had  caused  ships  of 
the  Athenians  and  of  their  confederates  to  be  seized. 
Athens  called  him  to  account  for  these  proceedings. 
She  received  an  answer  fix>m  the  camp  before  Perin- 
thus^  in  which  the  king  represented  himself  as  the 
injured  party  and  the  Athenians  as  those  who  were 
provoking  the  conflict,  and  cast  upon  them  the  guilt 
of  having  broken  the  peace.  It  was  a  mere  dispute  of 
words ;  for  in  point  of  fact,  as  nobody  could  doubt, 
the  peace  had  been  broken  on  both  sides  and  was 
nntenable ;  so  that  the  only  point  of  importance  was 
the  actual  moment  of  the  open  rupture.  It  was  in  the 
interest  of  Philip  to  delay  this  moment ;  he  therefore 
once  more  attempted  to  tetrify  his  adversaries,  and  in 
his  manifesto  made  certain  &ial  demands,  the  rejec- 
tiou  of  which  he  would  feel  bound  to  regard  as  a 
declaration  of  war. 
Oftm  wmt  The  Athenians  replied  to  this  ultimatum  by  pulling 
n'l^Mirf  down  the  pillars  of  peace,  and  more  decisively  than 
ever  committing  themselves  to  the  gui<)ance  of  Demos- 
thenes. That  the  fortified  positions  on  the  sea-routes 
of  the  Pontus,  that  Byzantium,  the  chief  market  of 
the  Northern  trade,  must  not  be  allowed  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the    king,  was  a  point  of  view   clear 

*  Philip  bad  been  ten  months  in  Thrace  when  Demosthenes  made  the 
speech  €i»metmimf  tk4  CK^rsommttmM^  the  date  of  whidi  is  Uie  year  341, 
towvds  the  season  of  the  Etesian  vinds  (Jnlj) :  Dem.  viiL  2. — Calybe 
'  DovilpovvXtf : '  Snidas^  slt.  ^'Xmp  wokis. — ^Perinthos:  Philochonis, 
Frm^m.  135  ;  Diod.  xtL  74.— ApoUodoras :  Pansan.  L  29,  10.  The 
orders  of  the  Gi«tt  King  are  mentioned  by  Diodonis. — ^Leon:  Plutarch, 
Fh^.  14 ;  Sttidas. 
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to  every  Athenian;  and  therefore  amidst  universal  chap. 
assent  the  general  Chares,  who  was  in  command  of  a  ^^- 
squadron  off  Sciathus,  was  at  once  ordered  to  sail  to 
the  Bosporus.  The  new  confederates  too,  who  on 
account  of  their  trade  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  Byzantium, — Rhodes,  Cos  and  Chios — 
sent  ships.  Thus  the  besieged  city  was  successfully 
freed  on  the  side  of  the  sea,  and  the  enemy's  fleet 
was  forced  to  retire  into  the  Pontus. 

All  the  more  energetically  Philip  exerted  his  whole 
strength  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  city.  An  end- 
less succession  of  subterraneous  passages  and  of  new 
machines,  constructed  by  the  inventive  genius  of 
Polyidus,  menaced  the  walls  round  the  city;  a  bridge 
thrown  across  the  Golden  Horn  warded  off  the  fleets, 
the  approach  of  which  was  obstructed  by  the  sinking 
of  great  masses  of  stone  ;  on  one  occasion,  the  Mace- 
donians, favoured  by  a  rainy  night,  had  already  ad- 
vanced within  the  circle  of  the  walls,  but  the  citizens 
awoke  at  the  right  moment,  and  under  the  light 
of  an  Aurora  Borealis,  in  which  they  recognised  the 
succour  of  Hecate,  drove  the  enemy  back  into  his 
underground  passages. 

During  the  progress  of  these  struggles  fresh  aid 
arrived  from  Athens,  sent  at  the  instigation  of  Demos- 
thenes. The  circumstances  of  the  case  made  it  neces- 
sary ;  for  although  Chares  had  done  his  duty  and 
driven  the  hostile  fleet  back  into  the  Pontus,  although 
in  his  excellently  chosen  position  over  against  the 
Golden  Horn  he  likewise  commanded  the  sound,  yet 
he  was  not  the  right  kind  of  man  for  making  the 
league  between  Athens  and  Byzantium  in  full  measure 
a  reality.  The  remembrance  of  the  days  of  the  Social 
War  caused  him  to  be  stiU  regarded  with  great  mis- 
trust. Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  339, 
Cephisophon  and  Phocion  set  sail  with  a  second 
squadron.  Phocion  had  been  recommended  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  others  by  Demosthenes ;  and  what  would 
never  have  been  conceded  to  a  commander  of  mer- 
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--  r.rr  ILl-   ^\iT^^  viz.  ilzilff:  c  into  the  city,  was 

r-:  n-^  •  ll  •  n  A:^^iiii:5  mi  Evz;iii tines  henceforth 

i: .  -:  "^-i  i.ir't  LT-"-«i  eiry.  i?  x  pie*:^  of  conunon 

~i  ^ni'  ^  1:    mi  il-r  ^r:^■:ll:  itl?.  riat  king  Philip 

_^  >  XT:!  1  iri—  ItJjt:  m-  nistr  ilis  sieze  also. 

_-  s  zn^  rj^r  i^-r  'iii  zl:z  iz  OQ:-e  abandon  the 
^  m  L  H*  zLirli-i  r.?  1:11  fr>  alrn^  the  coast,  so 
--  :_:  u?  -I--  f  :*^:  rrziilii-i  -j^z:  cz  in  the  Pontus  ;  he 

•  :~r^*-:  r^zi-r  iz;?    •:  !rifrT:ii-_- ^^^vres  and  a  Tariety 

.:    1--  r.-'f  Tr  *—  •  ^r^  z-:  zii^^-t  :r  p:«cssilJe  for  his 

-•.  :'s  ji  s  HL^-  II'  •  zi:rr-i-z^:  Ir  wiy  to  sail  Siife  home 

":.."•  i^'i  'JL*:  r.-.-  -':«-':ir  :  Ir  Svi-l  •vnnnued  to  canyon 

::• ,?  T...r-  lis  ir.-j.  ^-ir  »,^r^*^k:  iil^i-states,  and  throusrh 

.1.—  .»».  ^ 

^.--11  1^-1  -v-'x  ?  TJ—r^:^:.     Ti-rii.  however,  he  sud- 
:• ::.;"  t  •  i  1-5  i-Tirrrrf.  ini  mir^jheti  with  aU  his 
r  r.-i-  IT-?;-  frci  ".i-  5*ri  "  1:1:0  tie  Lind  of  the  Scy- 
rj^.i-LS.  "^L'-Ti  Lk  i-.r  ^  rizi-r  aiT'In  vanish tni  from  the 
r-^r^   :c'  :l»f  •.-rtnkf^     la  Wis  zi.-^t  assTire«ily  no  pur- 
i«s*-^.-s?  I::>t  :•:   -'-'o:  i»-^  vl:  1  »ir^:»ve  Philip  into  the 
r.LjL  r  's^i:!  ArfLs.  :lr:  jj:-«i  S:y:h::in  prince,  whose 
:»Li  15  _z.  :l-f  1:  V  rv  ciz.rrv  ::  rlr  ^^lnul^  foucjht  a£:ainst 
:1:  Xl*.-v:  ^iz.  tI-Iju:  :  '::::  rlrr^?  were  at  issue  the 
5<.\:ir^2^    ::  ilf   rTV>-i::.i:r'rii   Tlraoian   lands,  the 
r  ci'ijiz-  -     ■*'   — ^   iimicry   of  tiie  empire  in   the 
y.irl  izz   Z-i    Tiv.l:rirl  n  •:£  the   districts   of  the 
?  r-'is  mi  :c'  :l:ir  r:s:,ir>:5w      For  this  reason  too 
I*: .  T  ij^  i  I-  >_:i.i:  i  i:  is  lis  mo^sr  important  aim, 
rii:  J.f   v>l-i  t:   -rrv:  i  sc^ime  to  Heracles  on  the 
V.:_».>  :c  :!::?  I-iz-l:*:  :  irr^tcxt  iii«iicating  his  inten- 
Vj  ci  :,*  :c'-:^  :!-:  ^ -«-:  ^j.:-:r-r»:u:e  into  his  hands  for 
:.ur;v:5c<   :c  r::!  i:.     A-i  i^;/Ji   he  doubtless  in  this 
r.v   :  *  I  ,-  v-.t'c  :!•:   icV-r  r.irp*jse   of  his  policy, 
icwri.v^  :c  -  :a1  le  I:^:^:^  not  only  to  subject  the 
\*-:.t -v:  5  :£  :1~  U-Tiri-C,  :u:  also  in  this  way  to  unite 
:>»;  Oo.-.i.  :v\isc<v  •'->  vi:l  Lis  empire.     For  as  the 
V  -v^  N^., ■:::<    v,o'r»  rr-p<riy  l"eli»nged  to  Epirus^ 
:li.s  ii:i  F^'::a.i.:ium  to  Thrace,  so  the  Greek 

r\5  of  tie  Pontus,  ApoUonia, 


^:^vc^:*  ^i 
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Istrus,  Odessus,  which  derived  their  wealth  from  the     chap. 
districts  of  the  Danube,  formed  part  of  the  Scythian       ^^' 
land.     Thus  the  campaign  on  the  Danube  connects 
itself  vnth  the  conflicts  on  the  Bosporus,  and  bears 
testimony    to    the    mighty    schemes    which    Philip 
cherished  in  his  mind.* 


Demosthenes  had  brought  it  to  pass,  that  after  a  War- 
long  period  of  shameful  inactivity  Athens  once  more  ^/^^/^ 
vigorously   and    effectively  influenced  the   course   of  ando/ 
events.     She  had  again  gathered  confederates  around  ^^^^^i'- 
her  ;  in  Peloponnesus,  in  Acarnania,  in  Thessaly,  on  the 
Hellespont,  she  had  resolutely   confronted  the  king; 
she  had  liberated  Euboea ;  in  the  waters  of  the  Pontus 
she  had  frustrated  the  undertakings  which  Philip  had 
carried  on  with  the  utmost  exertion  of  all  his  military 
resources,  and  had  kept  open  the  route  for  the  supply 
of  com,  which  he  was  anxious  to  bring  into  his  power. 
The  king  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  his  positions 
before  Perinthus  and  Byzantium  ;   and  how  proud  a 
feeling  must  have  filled  the  Attic  patriots,  when  the 
two  powerful  maritime  cities  offered  decrees  of  honour 
and  wreaths  of  gold  in  testimony  of  their  gratitude  for 
their  preservation  to  the  civic  community  of  Athens!  t 

The  old  Athens  had  revived  once  more.     But   it 

*  Philip's  ultimatum :  DeiiL  xviii.  43  ;  Philochorus,  u.s.  ap.  Dion,  ad 
Amm.  i.  c.  11,  where  the  following  is  stated,  according  to  the  supplemen- 
tation by  Herwerden  :  «rciTa  dtffeX^cov,  oaa  toIs  *A6Tjvaiois  6  ^iXiTnros 
mxoXct  did  TTJf  €Tri(TTo\f}£y  Tovra  naXiv  icarci  X«^«v  cVtrt^o-w  *  6  bi  bfjfxos 
dicovaag  rrjs  iiricrroX^s  koI  ^rjfioaOevovs  TrapaKaXiaavTOs  airrow  irp6s  t6v 
noKffiov  Koi  ^i70t(r/za  ypdylravros  k\€ipoTovr)<r€  ri)v  pjtv  arijXrjv  KadfXdv  t^v 
frcpi  r^s  irpos  <Pi\iintov  €lpijvrjs  Ka\  avpyLaxias  frraOtlaraVy  vavs  bik  irXrjpovv 
Koi  ToXX*  €U€py€lv  rd  roif  iroXtpov.  The  letter  of  Philip  appended  to  the 
Philippic  OrationSf  deemed  genuine  by  Grote,  Bohneke  and  Rehdantz, 
must  probably,  as  well  as  the  counter-speech  having  reference  to  it,  be 
considered  spurious,  as  is  the  opinion  of  Schiifer,  iii.*  210. — Chares 
victorious  at  B€ppTjp(pta :  Dionys.  Byz.  Anal.  Bosp.  (iii.  14,  Hudson). — 
UoXviibos  o  GcTToXof  :  Athenteus  de  mack,  in  Mathem,  veter,  ed.  Thevenot^ 
3. — Aurora  Boreal  is  :  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  B6<rrropos. — Phocion  (^auctus  adju- 
tusque  a  Demosthene  ....  cum  adversus  Charem  eum  subomaret,' 
Nepos,  Phoc,  c.  2) ;  Plutarch,  Phoc.  14. — War  with  Ateas  :  Justin,  ix.  2. 
HiB  habitation  in  the  low-countiy  of  the  Danube  :  Schafer,  ii.  487. 

f  Decrees  of  honour  to  Athens  :  Plutarch,  Mot,  350. 
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CHAP,    would  not  suflSce  to  remain  content  with  isolated  sue- 
^^'       cesses.     The  rupture  of  the  peace  was  now  decided ; 
and  it  was  indispensable  to  prepare  the  city  for  the 
now  inevitable  struggle  on  behalf  of  its  independence. 
What  resources  existed  for  the  purpose  ?  True,  the 
enemy  of  the  city  now  no  longer  appeared  as  the  irre- 
sistible lord-of-war,  in  whom  failure  was  impossible ; 
but  although   certain  of  his  undertakings  were  frus- 
trated, yet  his  power  was  as  a  whole  one  of  which  it 
was  impossible  to  stay  the  irrepressible  progress.    He 
was  incessantly  appropriating  new  resources  of  war, 
forcing:  more  and  more  peoples  to  furnish  their  con  tin- 
genta,  imposing  tributi.  levying  war-taxes,   fon^ibly 
amassing  spoils,  possessing  himself  of  mines  and  lucra- 
tive tolls,  and  disposing  absolutely  over  an  abundance 
.  of  resources,  the  continuous  increase  of  which  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  reckon  up  at  Athena    On  the  other 
hand,  Athens  herself  had  no  kind  of  augmentation  of 
her  resources  in  prospect ;  without  subsidies,  without 
tributes,  she  had  to  rely  entirely  on  herself,  and  her 
whole  power  of  performance  depended  upon  the  good- 
will of  her  citizens  and  of  the  small  number  of  her 
allies.    At  Athens  nothing  could  be  done  besides  turn- 
ing the  existing  means  to  the  best  possible  account 
by  a  suitable  economy,  removing  hurtful  abuses,  and 
raising  the  military  strength  of  the  conmiunity ;  it 
was  indispensable  to  create  in  the  civic  body,  demo- 
ralised as  it  had  been  by  the  peace-policy  of  Eubulus, 
such  a  bearing,  that  it  should  be  capable  of  passing 
through  the  severe  test  which  awaited  it. 
Refwms  in      By  the  Ordinary  processes  of  legislation  it  was  im- 
^^luual     possible  to  carry  out  reforms  of  public  life  so  urgent 
wytum,       and  so  thorough;   for  this  purpose  was  needed  the 
directing  influence  of  an  eminent  man.     It  was  there- 
fore most  fortunate  for  the  success  of  these  endeavours^ 
that  a  statesman  was  at  hand,  who  had  secured  the 
confidence  of  the  citizens ;  that  the  large  majority  of 
them  felt  the  necessity  of  arming  him  with   special 
powers  at  this  critical  moment ;  and,  lastly,  that  it  was 
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perceived  with  correct  judgment  at  what  point  it  was    chap. 
necessary  to  begin  the  reforms.  ^^* 


It  was  by  her  ships  that  Athens  had  been  saved  CandUion 
from  being  overwhelmed  by  the  Persian  calamity ;  in  ^^f^ 
becoming  a  naval  stat#  she  had  found  her  historical  affain. 
mission  ;  nor  had  she  ever  been  greater,  than  when  the 
statesmen  of  all  parties  contemporaneously  and  succes- 
sively emulated  one  another  in  striving  to  develope  the 
city  as  a  maritime  power,  and  to  render  it  invincible 
by  means  of  ships  and  harbours  and  harbour-walls. 
Since  the  abuse  of  her  naval  power  had  brought  ruin 
upon  Athens,  the  self-confidence  of  the  State  had  been 
most  deeply  shaken  ;  the  mistrust  entertained  by  the 
aristocrats  against  the  navy  had  spread  further  into 
other  circles ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  vigour  of  the 
civic  community  relaxed,  the  aversion  became  more 
general  from  the  self-sacrificing  efforts  demanded  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  fleet,  although  the  customary 
construction  of  vessels  went  on,  and  the  average  num- 
ber of  300  triremes  continued  to  be  k^pt  in  an  effective 
condition.     And  yet  Athens  could  not  abandon  the 
traditions  of  her  past     Every  new  forward  movement 
originated  in  a  successful  maritime  enterprise ;   and 
since  the  first  victorious  expedition  to  Euboea  (p.  105) 
the  patriotism  of  the  Athenians  had  repeatedly  attested 
itself  in  a  most  brilliant  way  in  a  voluntary  readiness 
for  efforts  directed  to  the  equipment  of  ships  of  war. 
It  was  not,  however,  permissible  to  let  the  welfare  of 
the   city  depend   upon  such  ebullitions   of  patriotic 
sentiments ;  and  it  was  a  favourable  sign  of  the  power 
still  possessed  by  the  ancient  traditions  of  Attic  history, 
that  now,  when  it  had  been  resolved  to  prepare  the 
city  for  an  arduous  war,  a  reform  of  the  naval  system 
was  recognised  to  be  the  primary  condition,  and  that 
to  this  end  Demosthenes  was  commissioned  to  examine 
the  actual  state  of  the  naval  forces,  and  to  propose 
such  provisions  as  might  bring  about  as  benefici^d  as 
possible  an  improvement  in  it. 

Demosthenes  bad  at  all  times  regarded  navy  and 


Ezrr:zr  cr  greech  [Book  vn. 


/-"•  -^'^  t^ 


1^  uLiin  or-Tiv*!  of  the  Attic  power.  He 
Lii  i^-K-i-Ti  Ln-irTr-i  iijvr:  rl-  fa.-t,  that  any  move- 
n-7-t  f.r  iir  Vrr-er  ^z  tie  t:.^  of  Athena  must  take 
h*  riir:  frn  tl:^  p  •  int :  alrr^.iy  fourteen  years  pre- 
T-.-^ly  Le  Lil,  ir.  Lis  dr<t  ^•^ruh  on  public  afl'airs 
•  T.  --s-^-'.  n:  tst  sL^rr  ly  aiiziA  1  verte»3  up>n  the  abuses 
if1: .L  Li.l  o"»::ie  to  treviil,  and  had  olFered  a  clear 
trt?tiiz~r-y  of  tlr  e.:.mi:?rL-.-s^  with  which  he  interested 
iiizi^lf  in  an  an^li  ririn  of  the  existing  condition 
cf  tlinz^.  M va:!"*  lilr,  tie  aouses  had  struck  their 
r>'t5  inir^  a:ii  m.re  dcetiv:  the  c<:»ndition  of  affairs 
Li-i  t-exne  m-r?  and  nion?  intolerable  ;  and,  even 
a'.Jirt  fr.zi  ill  omsiientions  of  higher  policy,  the 
TT  :  le-<^li.ss  of  Atrlo  cirizens  could  not  but  urge  an 
alttririn  cf  tie  insritTiti*  ns  now  in  force.  For 
tie  entire  systrm  of  the  s,.i.irijnLS  (p.  Ill)  had  de- 
i7-n-ri:-^i  in  tlis  way,  that  advantage  was  taken  of 
It  ':v  tie  rlh  in  orier  to  overreach,  and  press  upon, 
tlz  i-:r>6  wealily.  Tie  presidents  of  the  taxing-asso- 
cii.ti:n>  ar' itr^rily  distributed  the  expenses  among 
tie  mtniV.rs  of  tie  unions  bound  to  furnish  a  ship 
ea:l.  vi:l:ut  otr-nsid-ring  the  amount  of  property 
r»-ss<s;5*:d  bv  ►aoh  in-lividual ;  the  px>rer  members  had 
to  stvni  tl.ir  wh:«le  property,  while  the  rich  were 
cnit^  f -r  a  very  small  exjxuditure,  particularly  if  in 
tl;e  enl  tlt:v  made  over  the  entire  management  to 
stvcni^.T'-rs.  wlo  pro^-ided  the  trierarchy  for  a  fixed 
>L:ni-  Tie  ess<iirlU  character  of  the  Attic  trierarchy 
Livl  Kvn  uttcrlv  destroved ;  men  had  altogether  ceased 
to  stv.;k  of  tri^nuxhs,  and  only  talked  of  'joint  contri- 
butors^* Tie  whole  business  had  become  a  doubtful 
£nanci^  transi\otion,  which  the  capitalists  turned  to 
acvvuut  in  th^  ir  own  favour, — a  system  which  seriously 
d;uu.Vir:d  the  inten:sts  of  the  State,  because  it  injuri- 
ously artVcr^d  the  centnd  Ixxly  of  the  civic  coDMnunity, 
oxcire^l  ill-will  in  it,  pixwoked  disorder  of  all  kinds, 
in^vssantlv  occasioned  the  bringing  forward  of  com- 
plaints and  gricvaiitvs,  and  on  every  occasion  delayed 
the  er^uif  incnt  of  the  fleet.     But  tie  worst  evil  was 
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this  :  that  the  existing  resources  of  the  city  were  never  chap. 
actually  made  use  of,  inasmuch  as  it  was  precisely  the  ^^' 
most  considerable  capitals  which  escaped  being  devoted 
to  public  use.  For  while  the  real  purpose  which  the 
symmories  were  intended  to  serve  was,  that  those 
properties  which,  taken  singly,  were  too  small  to  pro- 
vide for  a  trierarchy,  should  by  combination  be  made 
capable  of  undertaking  such  a  service,  the  principle  of 
association  was  abused  to  such  a  degree,  that  even  the 
wealthiest  men  in  the  city  as  a  rule  only  contributed  as 
members  of  unions,  as  if  there  had  no  longer  been  left  * 

any  citizens  at  all  in  Athens  capable  of  undertaking  a 
trierarchy  by  themselves  alone.  And  yet  persons  were 
living  at  Athens  who,  as  e.g.  Diphilus,  owned  a  pro- 
perty of  160  talents  (£39,000)  and  more. 

These  abuses  Demosthenes,  as  commissioner  of  the  Naval  law 
civic  body  for  the  naval  aflfairs  of  the  city,  combated  ^^"*^" 
by  means  of  a  thorough-going  law   of  reform.     Its  qi  ^  3 
particular  provisions  are  unfortunately  unknown  to  us  ;  (b.o.  840). 
but  so  much  is  certain,  that  he  established  the  census 
of  property  as  the  standard  of  the  contributions  towards 
the  fleet ;  whereby  he  lightened  the  burdens  weighing 
upon  the  poorer  citizens,  who  had  hitherto  paid  their 
quota  together  with  the  rich  after  the  manner  of  a  poll- 
tax,  while  at  the  same  time  he  drew  higher  payments 
from  the  rich.    He  therefore  at  the  same  time  secured  a 
just  distribution  of  the  burdens  of  war,  and  a  material 
increase  in  the  taxing-power  at  the  disposal  of  the  State. 

This  law  was  a  mortal  assault  upon  the  privileges  of 
the  rich,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  hitherto  exist- 
ing taxing-unions,  and  who  formed  a  party-association 
closely  united  by  the  common  interests  of  selfishness. 
They  set  to  work  all  the  means  offered  to  them  by 
their  social  position,  in  order  by  attempts  at  bribery, 
by  menaces,  by  indictments,  to  frustrate  his  designs, 
and  caused  him  the  most  vexatious  difficulties  in  his 
patriotic  endeavours.  Demosthenes,  immoveable  on  the 
main  point,  on  particular  heads  did  his  utmost  towards 
avoiding  everything  likely  to  endanger  the   concord 
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CHAP,  among  tbe  citizens;  he  sought  to  give  consideration 
^'  to  all  well-founded  objections,  and  made  several  changes 
in  his  naval  law,  until  at  last  he  managed  to  pass  it 
through  the  Council  and  to  bring  it  before  the  civic 
assembly,  where  it  was  debated  in  several  stormy  meet* 
ings,  and  finally  passed.  The  principle  of  association 
was  now  for  the  first  time  combined  in  the  proper  way 
with  the  ancient  trierarchv.  In  the  unions  the  lesser 
capitals  were  included,  in  order  that  by  correctiy  esti- 
mated quota  of  taxation  the  sum  might  be  collected 
which  was  requisite  for  the  equipment  of  a  ship-of-war 
(50-60  minae  =  £200-240  circ).  The  larger  capitalists^ 
on  the  other  hand,  whose  property  was  so  conidderable 
that  they  could  undertake  a  whole  ship  each,  had 
henceforth  again  to  come  forward  as  independent  trier- 
aich&  According  to  a  statement,  which  is,  however, 
not  to  be  depended  upon,  their  number  included  those 
whose  property  was  entered  in  the  register  as  ten 
talents  (£2,440  circ.).  Those  whose  property  amoimted 
to  twice  this  sum  had  to  furnish  two  ships  each ;  the 
highest  liturgy  on  the  part  of  a  single  individual  rose, 
it  is  said,  to  the  equipment  of  three  triremes  and  a 
service-boat 
A  m«ttiL  The  results  of  this  new  organisation  made  the  abuses 
which  had  formerly  prevailed  more  manifest  than  ever 
(p.  242).  It  actually  occurred,  that  Attic  citizens, 
who  had  hitherto  only  borne  the  sixteenth  part  of  the 
equipment  of  a  vessel,  were  now  bound  themselves 
alone  to  provide  for  two  ships  of  war.  But  in  general 
not  only  was  a  considerable  increase  realised  in  the 
war-contributions,  and  in  the  offensive  and  defensive 
strength  of  the  State,  but  these  changes  redounded  to 
the  advantage  of  the  entire  life  of  the  commonwealth, 
as  invariably  happens  when,  instead  of  partiality  and 
arbitrary  discretion,  order  and  justice  come  to  prevail. 
This  could  not  fail  to  exercise  a  salutary  influence  upon 
the  spirit  of  the  civic  body.  Henceforth,  every  maa 
had  to  render  service  to  the  State  in  his  own  place 
and  according  to  lus  power ;  an  end  had  been  put  to 
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the  complaints  as  to  the  unjust  imposition  of  burdens  ;  chap. 
the  anti-popular  selfishness  of  the  rich  had  been  dis-  ^^- 
armed,  and  a  multitude  of  vexatious  quarrels,  which 
had  hitherto  been  a  regular  accompaniment  of  all 
naval  levies,  ceased  as  of  course.  "  After  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  law,"  says  Demosthenes,  "no  trier- 
arch  any  longer  appealed  to  the  compassion  of  the 
people  as  being  unduly  burdened ;  no  man  now 
fled  to  the  altar  of  Artemis  in  Munychia  (the  asylum 
of  citizens  in  trouble  with  reference  to  naval  affairs) ; 
no  man  was  placed  in  chains ;  not  a  single  trireme 
was  lost  to  the  State  or  left  lying  in  the  docks, 
because  those  who  ought  to  have  made  it  ready  to 
put  to  sea  lacked  the  requisite  means."* 

But  the  transformation  of  the  trierarchical  system  FCnanc'ai 
was  not  enough.     If  war  was  to  be  carried  on  seri-  ^-f^"- 

^         '^  ^  j_  '  01.  ex.  .3 

ously,  it  was  necessary  to  procure  pecuniary  means.  (b.c.  339). 
War-taxes  were  an  insufficient  expedient;  still  less 
could  Demosthenes  take  refuge  in  unworthy  financial 
measures,  such  as  had  formerly  been  applied  (vol.  iv. 
p.  280),  or  in  bad  financial  laws,  against  which  he 
had  himself  contended.  Fortunately,  however,  in  this 
particular  too  the  situation  was  such,  that  there  was 
no  lack  of  means,  and  that  the  only  point  was  to  make 
the  right  use  of  them ;  in  other  words,  an  end  had 
to  be  put  once  for  all  to  the  rotten  management  of 
the  finances,  which  Demosthenes  had  repeatedly  desig- 
nated as  the  cancerous  disease  besetting  the  common- 
wealth. As  a  financier,  Eubulus  had  ruled  the  Attic 
State  since  the  fall  of  Aristophon  (p.  134).  First  he 
had  himself  filled  the  highest  financial  office  ;  then  he 

♦  Wealth  of  Diphilus  :  Vit.  X  Oral.  354  ;  Boeckh,  P.  Ec.  of  Ath., 
voL  i  p.  50  [EngL  Tr.J. — Demosthenes  (nurrarris  tov  vuvtikov  :  -Sischin. 
ilL  222  ;  cf.  Dem.,  xviL  102  :  6pa>v  to  pavTixdv  KarcLKvuyitvov  kqI  rovt 
irkovaiovs  drcXeif  dtro  fiiKpa)v  dvakoifjiaTcov  yiyvofxivovs,  roifs  bk  ficrpia  ^ 
fUKpa  KtKTTffiivovs  dTToXKhouTus,  jc.r.X.  The  docniuents  inserted  ap,  Dem. 
xviii.  106  remain  untrustworthy  (Boeckh  considers  them  authentic,  vol.  ii. 
p.  357).  According  to  these  the  oblicration  for  the  equipment  of  a  trireme 
begins  with  an  ovaia  and  TdXdvrav  dexa  {i.e.  a  capital  of  50  talents),  aud 
the  rise  in  a  personal  liturgy  advances  tws  rpioiv  ir^oicov  kqi  vnrjpfTiKov, 
Scluifer,  ii.  490,  rejects  the  docnment?^ ;  their  contents  however  seem  to 
rest  on  a  sound  tradition. — EfTerts  of  thp  naval  law  :  Dem.  xviii.  J 07, 
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*.i.i  -n^zfei  ir^n  who  were  entirely  dependent  upon 
l_:z-  f::.!  i?  Aii.  Vrus,  the  brother  of  JEschines,  to 
'*-  :l>  ?:::^-^>'--r%  whi'.tr  f'T  himself  he  arrancred  the 
:±  ^  .:  >:::Tri:.:-n'i«rL:t  ^-f  th-  ft^rival-monevs  in  such 
1  viT,  Ti:.:  ':t  virtue  of  it  he  exercised  a  control  over 
xl  i:.r  •::lrr  f-^inis,  had  the  whole  property  of  the 
St^Tt  ir.  his  hir.'ls,  and  even  in  the  midst  of  war 
rrJL-irrvi  ev-ry  diminution  of  the  popular  entertain- 
as  treason   against   the   rights   of    the 


>.■=•    I." 


M  *2ki: while  the  power  of  Enbulns  had  been  severely 
sh^er.  He  hid  l^en  unable  to  prevent  that  Demos- 
*lri.r:s  Was  otiil-d  to  the  head  of  naval  affiedrs  ;  nor 
O-  '£i  hr  hinirr  his  pnx^eeding  from  the  naval  law  to  a 
rif.rm  ::  :he  nnanciiil  svstem»  which  constituted  the 
rr---:5cviry  sTirpIement  to  that  law.  It  was  necessary 
a::  : ::  -e  t.>  rvstnot  all  expenses :  the  magnificent  con- 
-tr:: . :: .  n  of  the  arsenal  was  stopped,  and  the  moneys 
^.s^:J:I.-i  to  that  purp-ose  (p.  342)  became  applicable 
::•  :hr  rv:  .lirvrmcars  of  the  war.  But  the  main  point 
wis.  :h:.:  Demc^thenes  now  took  the  steps  which  he 
Lvi  I:-:^z  d-si^nated  as  the  necessary  condition  of  real 
ir-,:rvss  in  the  part  of  Athens.  He  moved  the 
a':»  \::i  n  of  the  law  of  Eubulus  with  reference  to  the 
:\<:ivAl-ni'  »neys  ^p,  270)  ;  and  after  this  solemn  restric- 
r::r:  Lid  I'^^n  removed,  he  introduced  a  law  to  the 
tn  v:  that  fur  the  present  the  whole  surplus  of  the 
a:  nv.:,!  rv-'ripts  should,  instead  of  being  distributed, 
l^  :uviimularo.l  as  a  war-fund.  An  independent  war- 
trv<isur?  was  onoe  more  formed,  and  a  war-treasurer 
apiy^iutid  for  its  administration. 

Tli'.se  were  the  great  results  achieved  by  Demos- 
'  •'  tht  r:os  in  home  polities.  They  were  victories  of  the 
niv\>r  ;u\iuous  description,  gained  by  inflexible  strength 
of  cluiraoter,  and  by  firm  persistency  in  a  struggle 
which  was  carried  on  by  the  power  of  speech  only, 
ar.d  which,  instead  of  humiliating  those  who  allowed 
thcmst^ves  to  be  vanquished,  only  made  them  freer, 
^^^vniirer,  and   l>etter.     For  although  many  only  uu- 
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willingly  bent  before  the  intellectual  superiority  of  chap. 
Demosthenes,  yet  the  great  majority  of  the  citizens  ^^- 
were  morally  ennobled  by  him,  and  elevated  to  the 
standpoint  of  a  warm  love  of  country  and  a  patriotic 
enthusiasm,  which  he  had  so  long  held  alone  and  with- 
out companions,  being  all  the  time  exposed  to  vehement 
attacks.  He  introduced  no  innovations  foreign  to  the 
life  of  the  State,  but  merely  restored  the  old  condition 
of  things ;  he  overthrew  the  unconstitutional  oligarchy 
of  the  rich,  and  removed  the  abuses  of  the  degenerate 
democracy,  which  only  served  to  flatter  the  indolent 
love  of  pleasure  in  the  multitude.  He  combated  the 
selfishness  of  the  rich  as  well  as  of  the  poor,  and  knew 
how  to  revive  the  idea  of  the  State  after  so  vigorous 
a  fashion,  that  the  poor  voluntarily  renounced  the 
festival-moneys  to  which  they  had  become  accustomed, 
simply  in  order  to  see  the  State  rise  again  in  it-s 
ancient  dignity.  What  Demosthenes  achieved  was 
an  outer  and  inner  new-birth  of  Athens ;  and  after  a 
long  period  of  utter  want  of  purpose  and  of  moral 
effeteness,  all  the  thoughts,  all  the  powers,  all  the 
resources  of  the  people  were  once  more  devoted  to  one 
purpose — to  the  noblest  purpose  which  it  is  possible 
for  a  commonwealth  to  pursue,  viz.  the  preservation 
of  its  independence  and  liberty. 

These  great  reforms  of  Demosthenes  were  rapidly  Demos- 
carried  into  execution ;  their  date  is  fixed  by  the  war  ^it^rguf 
on  the  Bosporus.  At  the  time  when  Demosthenes 
carried  his  motion  for  the  support  of  Byzantium  he 
first  felt  that  he  had  the  civic  community  at  command. 
In  the  following  year  the  financial  law  was  passed. 
Assuredly  Demosthenes  did  not  bring  about  these 
reforms  unassisted.  He  was  the  champion  in  the 
van,  and  to  his  force,  is  due  the  glory  of  the  victory  ; 
but  he  doubtless  acted  in  connexion  with  those  who 
shared  his  views,  and  above  all  with  Lycurgus. 
Lycurgus  possessed  eminent  administrative  talents. 
He  was  better  acquainted  than  any  other  man  with 
the  resources  of  the  State,  and  was  in  a  special  degree 
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CHAP,  fitted  for  providing  for  the  increase  of  the  revenues 
'  by  useful  institutions  in  the  public  economy.  These 
qualities  could  not  remain  unknown  to  Demos- 
thenes; and  we  may  therefore  assume  that  in  his 
administrative  reforms  he  made  use  of  the  counsel  of 
his  friend,  who  had  for  years  gone  hand  in  hand  with 
him,  and  who  is  indeed  said  to  have  already  accom- 
panied him  in  his  journeys  in  Peloponnesus  (p.  367). 
No  sooner  had  the  party  of  Eubulus  been  overthrown, 
than  new  men  were  needed ;  and  although  it  was 
not  till  01.  ex.  3  (b.c.  338),  that  Lycurgus  assumed 
the  office  of  chief  superintendent  of  the  finances,  an 
influential  activity  on  his  part  doubtless  begins 
already  about  the  time  when  the  reform-laws  of 
Demosthenes  were  passed.  In  the  same  year  in  which 
Lycurgus  entered  upon  his  official  duties,  his  brother- 
in-law  Callias,  the  son  of  Habron,  of  the  deme  of 
Bate,  likewise  took  office  as  the  manager  of  the  newly- 
established  war-fund.  These  were  the  fresh  forces 
which  advanced  the  work  of  the  new-birth  of  Athens. 
It  was  a  new  generation  of  statesmen,  genuine 
Athenians,  filled  with  love  towards  the  city  and  the 
common  Hellenic  country,  united  to  one  another  by 
a  lofty  endeavour ;  and  when  we  compare  these  men 
with  Eubulus  and  the  upstarts  whom  his  favour  thrust 
into  the  highest  offices  of  State,  we  perceive  the  dif- 
ference between  the  old  times  and  the  new,  the  decisive 
turning-point  which  Attic  history  had  reached.* 

The  enemies  at  home  lay  vanquished  ;  Eubulus  and 
his  associates  were  powerless;  the  Mends  of  Mace- 
donia had  still  less  influence,  and  had  no  intention 
of  offering  open  resistance.  Demosthenes  was  there- 
fore no  longer  the  leader  of  the  opposition  against  a 

*  Eubulus  BuperinteDdent  of  the  finances  OL  ctL  3--CTiL  3 ;  Apho- 
beta?  01.  cvii.  3 — cviii.  3  (during  the  Olynthian  War) ;  Schafer,  i.  375 
htq, — Cessation  of  the  magnificent  construction  of  Philon.  OL  ex.  2  : 
Philochorus,  Fragm,  135  (ru  bi  xPW^"^^  f^i^^iacarro  ndvr  ctrai  arparf^ 
rtjca  AjffioaBhovs  ypdyfravros).  Cf.  G.  Curtius  in  Philol.  zxir.  266. — 
Callias  ra^tar  t«v  arparta^riKav  :  Vit.  X  Orat,  842. — Demosthenes  and 
Lycurgus  :  Philol.  xxiv.  264. 
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party-government  of  overwhelming  strength,  but  the  chap. 
director  of  the  State  ;  and  it  now  behoved  him  to  show  ^^' 
that  he  was  not  only  able  to  reveal  the  evils  of  the 
commonwealth  and  to  remedy  them  by  well-considered 
legislative  proposals,  but  was  also  in  tempestuous 
times  capable  of  guiding  the  helm,  which  the  con- 
fidence of  his  fellow-citizens  had  placed  in  his  hands. 
The  rupture  of  the  .peace,  which  he  had  always  de- 
manded, had  taken  place ;  the  war,  which  he  had  con- 
jured up,  had  broken  out ;  it  now  became  the  duty  of 
the  war-party  to  show  that  the  struggle,  which  had  been 
accepted  at  its  instigation,  was  not  a  hopeless  one. 

Herewith   commenced  Demosthenes'   hardest  task.  Theproa- 
For  what  hopes  could  be  indulged  upon  a  calm  exa-  ^iy{j. 
mination  of   the   situation  ?      How  could  the   little 
commonwealth  of  citizens,  whose  strength  had  been 
relaxed  by  a  long  habituation  to  peace,  be  successfully 
enabled  to  defy  the  military  prince  of  Macedonia  and 
his  veteran  armies  ?     It  was  one  thing  to  frustrate  the 
designs  of  the  king  in  individual  undertakings,  diffi- 
cult in  themselves,  such  as  the  siege  of  Byzantium  ; 
— another,  to  enter  upon  a  war  against  him,  which, 
once  begun,  must  end  in  a  complete  humiliation  of 
the  king   or   in   the   hopeless   overthrow  of  Athens. 
Where  were  the  commanders,  who  could  be  opposed 
to  Philip  and   his   generals,  accustomed  to  victory  ? 
Where  was  to  be  found  a  pledge  of  success  amidst  so 
many  dangers  abroad  and  at  home  ?     The  Philippic 
party  continued  to  work  in  secret,  and  to  lie  in  wait 
for  a  turn  in  affairs  favourable  to  it ;  and  how  was  it 
possible  to  rely  upon  the  spirit  of  the  citizens,  con- 
cerning which  it  had  to  be  assumed,  that,  after  having 
been  raised  by  the  successes  on  the  Bosporus,  it  would 
with  equal  rapidity  change  into  the  contrary,  while 
Philip  on  the  other  hand  had  often  enough  shown, 
how  he  could  contrive  to  make  good  defeats  suffered 
by  him,  and  how,  being  in   consequence  of  his  in- 
exhaustible resources  undisturbed  by  all  the  changes 
and  chances  of  war,  he  steadily  pursued  his  aims  ? 
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CBAP.    Their  navy  made  it  requisite  for  the  Athenians  to  let 
^^'       their  war  be  one  of  offence  ;  but  how  could  the  Mace- 
donian empire  be  effectively  attacked,  which  had  from 
year  to  year  been    increased    and    more   and  more 
advantageously  rounded  off? 

Doubdess  Demosthenes   and   his  friends   seriously 
weighed  all  these  difficulties ;    and  if  they  notwith- 
standing courageously  entered  into  the  war,  it  is  only 
possible  to   comprehend   and   appreciate  their  mood 
from  the  standpoint  of  Hellenic  patriotism  assumed 
by  them.      They  looked  upon  Philip  as  a  barbarian, 
and  upon  his  empire  as  a   barbarian  empire.      The 
further  that  his  conquests  extended,  the  more  manifest 
that  his  design  became  of  uniting  the  whole  complex 
of  territory  from  the  river  Danube  to  Cape  Taenarum, 
and  of  blending  Scythians,  lllyrians,  Thracians,  Mace- 
donians, and  Hellenes  into  a  single  empire : — the  less 
did  such  an  empire  appear  to  possess   the  requisite 
guarantees  of  endurance  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks, 
who   regarded   capability  of  being   clearly  surveyed 
and  inner  homogeneousness  as  the  sole  secure  basis  of 
a  State.     The  absence  of  measure  from  the  schemes 
of  Philip  was   considered  his  weak  point;    it  was 
thought  inevitable,  that  such  an  arrogance  must  come 
to  a  fall ;   the   strength  of   the   enemy  was  under- 
estimated, because  it  was  compared  with  that  of  the 
Persian  empire,  which  had  likewise  sunk  into  decay  by 
reason  of  its  inorganic   immensity.      The  conviction 
was  still  held  fast,  that  in  a  struggle  with  barbarians 
Hellenes  must  necessarily  be  victorious  ;    it  was  be- 
lieved, that  the  event  would  again  be  decided  by  sea ; 
confidence  was  placed  in  the  superiority  of  the  Attic 
fleet ;  and  when  even  such  men  as  Phocion,  who  in 
general  obstinately  opposed  the  policy  of  Demosthenes, 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  had  no  hesitation  as  to 
doing  their  duty  as  patriots,  Demosthenes  and  his 
friends  might  well  hold,  that  during  the  progress  of 
the  war  the  entire  civic  community  would  unite  more 
and  more  firmly,  and  derive  strength  from  union. 
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The  position  in  which  the  Athenians  stood  towards  chap. 
the  mainhmd  power  of  the  Macedonians  resembled  ^^' 
that  which  they  had  of  old  held  towards  the  Lacedae- 
monians ;  only  in  the  present  case  it  was  far  less 
favourable,  and  the  present  adversary  was  far  more 
difficult  to  reach.  The  blockade  of  the  coasts  was 
very  keenly  felt  by  the  Macedonians ;  but  nothing 
could  be  decided  by  it.  The  landings  effected  in  the 
territory  on  the  coast  were  beaten  back  ;  no  bases  of 
operations  were  discovered,  where  it  was  possible  to 
establish  a  firm  footing,  and  the  great  advantage 
secured  by  Philip  through  the  wholesale  destruction 
of  the  Hellenic  coast-towns  now  became  apparent. 
All  attempts  to  induce  the  coast-populations  to  rise 
against  Philip  failed ;  so  that,  before  the  king  him-  * 
self  arrived  at  the  theatre  of  the  war,  his  adversaries 
were  already  discouraged. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  Philip  himself  was  at  PhiUp'a 
a  loss  as  to  the  way  of  conducting  the  war.  He  could  ^*^^^^***- 
not  remain  a  tranquil  spectator  of  the  recalcitrance 
of  the  Athenians,  and  of  the  formation  of  a  Hellenic 
League  ;  this  would  have  amounted  to  a  confession 
of  weakness,  and  would  have  been  doubly  dangerous 
after  the  failure  of  his  undertakings  on  the  Bos- 
porus. It  behoved  him  to  redeem  the  honour  of  his 
arms,  and  to  restore  his  authority  in  the  Greek  world. 
If,  then,  he  were  to  advance  at  once  upon  Athens, 
he  was  obliged  to  confess  to  himself,  that  a  siege  of 
the  strongly-fortified  city  was  in  itself  a  very  doubt- 
ful enterprise,  and  that  in  this  event  the  Athenians 
might  reckon  upon  support  from  many  sides  and  of 
a  vigorous  character.  But  a  Hellenic  national  war 
Philip  was  still  desirous  of  avoiding ;  he  wished  to 
adhere  to  the  standpoint,  that  it  was  not  the  people 
against  which  he  was  making  war,  but  a  perverse  and 
deluded  party,  which  opposed  the  true  interests  of  the 
city  as  much  as  it  opposed  himself.  Nor  could  he 
in  the  case  of  such  a  war  put  trust  in  his  allies.  He 
was  jiot  certain  of  the  Thessalians,  and  still  less  of  the 
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CHAP.  Thebans,  Lis  former  relations  with  whom,  once  of 
^^-  so  confidential  a  nature,  had  been  long  ago  distm'bed. 
At  Thebes  the  parties  were  as  bitterly  opposed  to 
one  another  as  at  Athens.  Timolas,  a  despicable 
debauchee,  was  at  the  head  of  the  friends  of  PhiUp, 
who  were  prepared  for  any  humiliation.  On  the 
other  side  a  national  party  had  arisen,  and  had 
already  gained  in  authority  by  the  fact,  that  a  great 
part  of  the  civic  body  had  been  rendered  indignant 
by  Philip's  self-willed  proceedings  in  Phocis,  by  the 
connexions  which  he  had  established  with  the  ancient 
confederates  of  Thebes  in  Peloponnesus,  and  by  his 
occupation  of  the  fortified  places  at  Thermopylae. 
His  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  necessarily  of  the 

tairiguer.  ^fmost  importance  to  Philip  to  avoid  the  kindling  of 
a  national  war ;  it  was  therefore  indispensable  to  dis- 
cover an  opportunity  enabling  him  to  enter  Greece 
with  an  armed  host,  without  appearing  to  take  the 
field  against  the  Grreeks,  in  order  that  thus  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  actual  attack  might  t>e  cast  upon  his 
enemies,  and  that  they  might  be  induced  openly  to 
meet  him  in  the  field.  For  this  purpose  it  became 
necessary  once  more  to  make  use  of  the  position  which 
Philip  had  already  assumed  in  Greece ;  in  it  must  l>e 
found  the  pretext  for  entering  in  a  manner  apparently 
justified.  For  if  it  was  possible  for  him  to  come  as 
the  protector  of  Delphi,  he  would  at  the  same  time 
secure  this  advantage,  that  his  enemies  would  be  once 
more  obliged  to  come  forward  as  enemies  of  the 
Delphic  god,  while  he  ai)peared  himself  to  represent 
a  national  cause.  In  other  words,  a  second  '  Sacred 
War'  was  requisite. 

The  War  which  had  first  introduced  Philip  into 
Greece  had  been  the  consequence  of  events  which 
had  developed  themselves  of  their  own  accord  and 
gradually.  The  new  War,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
necessary  to  bring  about  artificially,  the  preparatory 
steps  being  taken  by  the  Greeks  themselves  for 
Philip's  purposes.     For  this  end  there  was  no  lack  of 
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appropriate  agents.  For  the  rising  authority  of  the  chap. 
national  party  at  Athens  and  other  places  had  indeed  ^^' 
driven  the  friends  of  Macedonia  into  the  background 
in  public  life,  but  had  at  the  same  time  only  rendered 
thtm  more  bitter,  sore,  and  unconscientious.  They 
were  in  secret  all  the  more  anxious  to  serve  the  king, 
and  for  the  second  time  to  open  to  him  the  inlets  into 
Greece.  The  necessary  agreements  between  the  Mace- 
donian court  and  its  adherents  were  probably  arrived 
at  in  Delphi.  Here  were  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Macedonian  intiigues:  at  Delphi  Athens  was  betrayed. 

The  Athenians  themselves  were  entirely  otcupied  The 
with  the  imminent  war  ;  they  observed  more  Vigi-  Jt/T 
lantly  than  ever  the  personal  movements  of  the  king ;  Pyiagurce. 
but  to  the  Delphic  affairs  no  one  paid  attention,  and  |^-  ^^-  J 
no  one  took  heed  of  the  newly-created  Amphictyoliic  ^^j^^/i 
assembly,  which  was  despised  on  principle.  Herein 
a  great  mistake  was  committed  by  the  party  at  the 
head  of  affairs ;  for  its  adversaries  turned  this  careless- 
ness to  the  best  accoimt,  and,  on  the  next  recurrence 
of  the  season  when  the  officers  of  the  city  to  be  sent  to 
Delphi  were  appointed,  carried  the  assignment  of  all 
the  posts  to  men  of  their  own  colour, — a  success  which 
was  made  possible  by  the  fact,  that  the  participation  in 
the  elections  held  for  the  piu'pose  was  uncommonly 
small.  Besides  Diognetus,  the  Hieromnemon  {i.e. 
voting  assessor  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council)  chosen 
by  lot,  iEschines,  Midias,  and  Thrasycles  were  by  a 
majority  of  votes  elected  as  Pylagorce  or  representa- 
tives of  the  community,  who  were  able  to  exercise 
an  important  influence  as  consultative  members.  It 
was  an  easily  gained  party-victory,  which  annoyed  the 
patriots  not  a  little.  But  there  was  no  objection  to 
be  offered  to  the  elections ;  and  the  patriots  consoled 
themselves,  because  they  did  not  anticipate  the  results 
which  were  to  evolve  themselves  out  of  the  event. 
As  for  ^schines,  he  had  only  waited  for  the  day  of 
this  election  in  order  to  come  forward  once  more 
into  the  arena  out  of  the  retirement  in  which  he  had 
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CHAP,  remained  for  several  years,  and  to  assume  the  leading 
^^-  part  in  the  game  of  intrigues,  for  which  he  was  most 
perfectly  qualified  * 
jSHchiiua  At  the  western  base  of  Mount  Parnassus  dwelt  the 
A^phia-  ^^^^^^  population  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians ;  and  their 
seans,  chief  place,  Amphissa,  lay  close  at  the  foot  of  the  chain 
of  mountains  which  connects  Mount  Parnassus  with 
the  iEtolian  highlands;  below  Amphissa  spreads  a 
fertile  low-lying  plain,  which  opens  to  the  south-east 
towards  the  Crisaean  Gulf.  The  Amphisseans  had  in 
the  most  recent  times  of  war  been  the  most  determined 
adversaries  of  the  Phocians  ;  next  to  Boeotia  they  had 
suffered  most  largely  at  their  hands,  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  Phocians  accordingly  gave  great  satisfaction  to 
their  lust  of  vengeance.  Perhaps  they  on  this  occa- 
sion gained  a  few  advantages,  which  rendered  them 
insolent,  and  stimulated  them  to  desire  to  play  a  part 
on  their  own  account.  This  mood  was  taken  advantage 
of  at  Thebes,  where  a  feeling  of  wrath  against  Athens 
prevailed.  For,  before  the  purification  of  the  Delphic 
temple  had  yet  been  completed,  the  Athenians  had 
hastened  to  set  up  anew  on  sacred  ground  certain 
dedicatory  shields, — the  monuments  of  the  battle  of 
PlatflBae,  with  the  inscription  recalling  the  victory 
achieved  over  the  Persians  and  Thebans  conjointly. 
The  Thebans  were  anxious  to  have  this  insult  ani- 
madverted upon,  not  only  as  an  act  of  personal  unfair- 
ness, but  also  as  a  violation  of  Hellenic  usage ;  and, 
making  a  variety  of  promises,  they  put  forward  the 
Amphisseans,  in  order  to  have  the  matter  brought 
before  the  Amphictyons.  No  sooner,  therefore,  had 
the  deputies  arrived  for  the  spring  meeting,  than  it 
became  known,  that  in  the  first  sitting  a  motion  of  the 
Amphisseans,  directed  against  Athens,  would  be  among 
the  orders  of  the  day.  As  Diognetus  announced  him- 
self sick,  iEschines  took  his  powers  upon  him,  and  now 
conducted  the  cause  of  Athens  entirely  by  himself 

*  Timolas  :  Theopomp.  ap,  Athen.  436. — Election  of  the  ofBcera  for 
Delphi :  ^Eschia.  iii.  195  ;  Dem.  xviiL  149. 
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A  tempestuous  sitting  ensued.  The  spokesman  of  chap. 
the  Amphisseans  inveighed  against  Athens  and  against  ^^- 
the  criminal  impatience  with  which  she  had  revived  the 
memory  of  the  ancient  struggles  between  brethren  in 
Hellas ;  he  proposed  a  penalty  of  fifty  talents  (£12,180 
circ),  and  went  so  far  in  his  ardour,  that  at  the  close 
he  broke  out  into  the  words  :  "  Nay,  ye  Hellenes,  were 
ye  wise,  not  even  the  name  of  the  Athenians  would  be 
allowed  to  be  mentioned  on  these  festive  days ;  ye 
would  have  to  send  them  forth  from  the  sanctuary  as 
accursed." 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  ^schines.  He  contrived 
with  brilliant  eloquence  to  repel  the  accusation,  so 
that  it  was  not  even  entertained  ;  and,  instead  of  this, 
to  turn  the  point  of  the  ban  which  was  to  have  been 
launched  against  Athens,  by  charging  the  Amphisseans 
with  a  far  worse  violation  of  the  8acred  Law.  The  The 
lower  portion  of  their  plain  touched  without  any  ^ft^,^*^ 
natural  boundary  the  domain  of  ancient  Cirrha,  upon  arrha, 
which  a  curse  had  been  laid  in  the  First  Sacred  War, 
so  that  it  was  withdrawn  from  all  cultivation.  During 
the  troubles  of  the  immediate  past  the  Locrians  had 
appropriated  pieces  of  this  territory ;  they  had  built 
brick-kilns  on  the  soil  of  the  Cirrhaeans,  erected  a  new 
enclosure  for  the  harbour,  and  levied  tolls  upon  the 
ships  entering  it.  To  these  facts  ^Eschines  adverted 
with  the  thunders  of  his  eloquence.  From  the  rocky 
terraces,  where  the  Amphictyons  held  their  diet  under 
the  open  sky,  he  pointed  with  his  finger  to  the  smoking 
brick-kilns  on  the  sea-shore,  and  demanded  a  joint 
march-out,  which  was  only  on  account  of  the  advanced 
hour  of  the  day  postponed  to  the  next  morning.  When 
this  arrived,  the  entire  population  of  Delphi  capable 
of  bearing  arms  accordingly  sallied  forth  under  the 
command  of  the  Amphictyons,  in  order  to  pull  down 
the  buildings,  which  were  only  a  few  hours  off,  and  to 
fill  up  the  harbour.  It  was  an  improvised  Sacred 
War, — a  surprise  executed  in  the  midst  of  peace  with- 
out the  observance   of  any   of  the  legal  formalities. 
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CHAP.  After  its  accomplishment,  the  tumultuous  expedition 
^^'  came  to  blows  with  the  Amphisseans,  who  lay  in  wait 
for  it  on  its  return  home  ;  and  after  considerable  losses 
it  sought  reftige  in  a  wild  flight  to  DelphL  Here  was 
a  new  crime,  in  consequence  of  which  an  extraordinary 
meeting  of  the  Amphictvons  was  immediately  sum- 
moned to  Thermopylae,  where  Ihe  deputies  of  the  con- 
federated states  were  to  appear,  armed  with  powers,  to 
discuss  the  new  casus  hellu  ^Eschines  for  his  part, 
who  had  contended  with  so  splendid  a  result  for  the 
honour  of  his  native  city  and  for  the  rights  of  the  god, 
returned  home  in  triumph,  made  his  report  to  the  civic 
assembly,  and  requested  the  necessary  instructions  for 
the  coming  federal  meeting. 

At  Athens,  too,  everything  seemed  at  first  to  proceed 
as  .^chines  desired.  He  contrived  to  kindle  among 
his  fellow-citizens  also  the  artificial  enthusiasm  which 
he  had  excited  at  Delphi.  He  unscrupulously  appealed 
in  his  favour  to  the  memories  of  Solon  and  of  his  Sacred 
War  ;  he  dared  to  represent  Demosthenes  as  a  traitor, 
who  had  in  his  capacity  of  JPylagoras  been  purchased 
for  2,000  drachms  by  the  Amphisseans,  in  order  to 
throw  a  veil  of  silence  over  their  misdeeds.  Indeed, 
such  was  the  contagious  force  of  fanatical  excitement, 
that  the  Athenians  quite  forgot  the  serious  position 
in  which  their  own  city  was  placed,  and  thought  of 
nothing  but  the  brick-kilns  near  Crrrha  and  the  im- 
pious act  of  the  Amphisseans. 

It  was  only  by  means  of  the  greatest  exertions  that 
Demosthenes  succeeded,  first  in  the  Council  and  then 
in  the  popular  assembly,  in  asserting  the  voice  of  reason, 
and  in  making  clear  to  the  Athenians  the  danger  into 
which  they  would  precipitate  themselves,  if  they 
entered  into  the  projects  of  -^chines,  the  sole  object 
of  which  he  declared  to  be  to  bring  the  Macedonians 
into  the  land.  It  was  resolved  to  send  no  deputy  to 
the  meeting  at  Thermopylae  ;  and  although  it  was  im- 
possible entirely  to  frustrate  it,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
criminally  kindled  quarrels,  and  to  cross  the  intrigues 
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of  ^scliines,  yet  his  defeat  was  marked  enough,  and  chap. 
in  particular  it  was  a  triumph  for  Demosthenes,  that  ^^' 
the  attempt  to  seize  this  opportunity  for  provoking 
hostility  between  Athens  and  Thebes  ended  in  the 
contrary  result  to  that  which  had  been  intended.  For 
Thebes  too  kept  away  from  Thermopylse,  and  for  the  first 
time  entered  into  a  coui*se  of  policy  which,  in  accordance 
with  the  desire  long  cherished  by  Demosthenes,  made 
possible  an  approximation  between  the  two  cities.* 

The  diet  summoned  to  Thermopylae  accordingly 
remained  a  pure  party-assembly,  to  which  only  those 
states  sent  deputies  which  stood  entirely  under  the 
influence  of  Macedonia.  As  yet  Philip  was  not  at 
hand.  During  three  quarters  of  a  year  after  the  siege 
of  Byzantium  he  still  continued  withdrawn  from  the 
eyes  of  the  Greeks,  fighting  in  the  distant  land  of  the 
Danube  against  Scythians  and  Triballi.  There  was 
accordingly  still  needed  an  interlude,  before  the  cata- 
strophe, which  was  intended,  could  come  to  pass. 
Cottyphus  the  Pharsalian,  who  occupied  the  presidency 
among  the  Amphictyons,  was  therefore  empowered 
by  the  assembly  to  conduct  the  Sacred  War.  The 
threatened  Amphisseans  promised  satisfaction,  but  gave 
none.  When  the  summer  had  passed  in  these  trans- 
actions, and  king  Philip,  having  returned  from  the 
North,  and  having  been  healed  from  his  wounds,  was 
ready  for  intervention,  a  report  was  made  to  the 
Delphic  autumn  meeting  concerning  the  obstinate  re- 
calcitrance of  the  Amphisseans  ;  there  was  now,  it  was 
declared,  no  choice  left  to  the  Amphictyonic  states  but 
either  themselves  to  collect  money,  hire  troops,  and  PhiUp 
impose  penalties  upon  all  the  states  guilty  of  delay,  Jl^phic^ 
or  to  appoint  Philip  federal  commander.  The  latter  tyonic 
alternative  was  resolved  upon,  as  had  long  been  secretly  ^^""*^^- 
settled,  although  ^Eschines  subsequently  blamed  the  (B.'a  339). 
Athenians  for  having,  misled  by  Demosthenes,  spumed    October. 

*  ^schines  at  Delphi:  Dera.  xviii.  149  ;  ^schin.  iii.  117. — Demos- 
thenes against  iEschines  at  Athens  :  ^schin.  iii.  125  ;  Dem.  xviii.  143 
(froXrfiov  €is  rrju  *Amiciji/  rio-ayrtr,  AtV^iViy,  noXtfiov  dfxKpiKTVOviKov), 
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the  opportunity  offered  by  the  gods  for  a  pious  and 
honourable  war.* 

Thus   negligence,    self-delusion,    and   treason    had 
within  a  short  time  accomplished  what  had  been  the 
object  of  Philip's  schemes.     The  fault  of  negligence 
falls  to  the  charge  of  the  Athenians,  who  at  the  time 
of  the  Delphic  elections  were  not  upon  their  guard, 
although  they  had  four  years  previously  so  emphati- 
cally taken  care  that  the  interests  of  Athens  at  Delphi 
should  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  JEschines  (p.  353). 
The   civic   community  was  imperfectly   adapted    for 
taking  a  clear  view  of  the  situation  of  things  beyond 
their    immediate    ken ;    and    Demosthenes    himself, 
whose  task   it  was   to   turn   his   vigilant  glance  in 
all   directions,  is   hardly  to   be  acquitted   of  having 
been  insufficiently  informed  of  what  was  taking  place 
at  Delphi,  and  of  having  altogether  under-estimated 
the  dangers  which  threatened  from  that  quarter.     The 
situation  of  affairs  failed   to   become   clear   to   him, 
until  iEschines  returned,  and  until  Demosthenes  cast 
at  him  the  wrathful  words :  "  Thou  bringest  war  to 
Attica,  an  Amphictyonic  war ! "  The  self-deluded  were 
the  Amphisseans,  who  in  aimless  excitement  allowed 
themselves  to  be  tempted  to  kindle  a  new  quarrel, 
the  consequences  of  which  were  to  burst  over  their 
own  heads.     Finally,  treason  was  at  work  in  every 
quarter,  and  this  in  accordance  with  a  well-devised 
plan,   based   upon   a   joint   agreement    between   the 
partisans  of  Philip,  and  doubtless  in  its  main  points 
already  fixed,  when  iEschines  was  carrying  the  elec- 
tion of  himself  and  of  his  associates  at  Athens.     As  in 
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*  Meetinfi;  at  Thermopylee  and  appointment  of  Cottyphos  (^cXiinrov 
,  .  .  .  fV  2Kv6att  dnouTos) :  iEschin.  iii.  1 28 ;  Dera.  xviiL  161.-— The 
nomination  of  Philip  to  the  fjyfyLovla  lijK  ii/atfitias  {JEachitL  129}  is  said 
to  have  been  advocated  by  iEschines  himself  among  others,  according  to 
Grote,  Yul.  xi.  p.  6<56.  But  assuredly  Demosthenes  would  not  have  pa^ed 
by  this  circumstance.  Moreover,  iEschines  not  without  intention  repre- 
sents the  second  (autumn-)  meeting  aa  a  quite  separate  event,  in  which  he 
*'"^^'  no  part  whatever.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  new  I*yla- 
re  elected  for  every  Pylom ;  and  how  could  it  have  been  possible 
chines  should  have  been  re-elected  7 
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a  well-studied  drama  we  see  all  those  concerned  play  chap. 
their  parts,  each  scene  accurately  fit  on  to  its  pre-  ^^- 
decessor,  and  the  catastrophe  accomplish  itself  step 
by  step,  which  corresponded  to  the  intentions  of  the 
man  who,  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
managed  the  whole  performance.  The  only  subject 
on  which  doubts  may  remain  is  the  extent  to  which 
circumstances  took  their  course  of  their  own  accord, 
and  the  point  at  which  the  intrigue  began. 

The  king  wished  to  be  summoned  into  Greece  for 
a  new  process  of  execution.  The  first  point  therefore 
on  which  it  was  necessary  to  arrive  at  an  understand- 
ing was  the  obtaining  of  a  culprit,  the  discovery  of 
a  community,  upon  which  war  could  be  made  on 
account  of  an  act  of  impiety  committed  against  the 
Temple.  For  this  purpose  the  Amphisseans  were 
selected,  the  only  community  against  which  excep- 
tion could  be  taken  on  this  head.  But  inasmuch  as 
they  had  done  no  wrong,  beyond  what  had  for  years 
been  calmly  allowed  to  take  its  course  and  been 
tolerated,  the  whole  intention  would  have  been  too 
palpably  revealed,  had  the  opportunity  been  forced 
precipitately,  and  had  the  prescriptive  acts  of  trespass 
been  suddenly  made  a  casus  belli.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  that  the  Amphisseaus  should  themselves  by 
an  insolent  proceeding  furnish  the  occasion  for  calling 
them  to  account ;  and  to  this  they  were  excited  by 
Thebes.  It  would  therefore  seem,  that  the  whole 
intrigue  had  its  beginning  at  Thebes,  and  that  Theban 
statesmen,  such  as  Timolas  and  his  associates,  guile- 
fully abused  the  short-sightedness  of  the  Amphisseans, 
took  advantage  of  their  hatred  against  Athens,  and 
by  all  kinds  of  futile  promises  induced  them  publicly 
to  attest  their  holy  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  god  by 
means  of  a  protest  against  Athens.  But  among  the 
Amphisseans  too  there  must  have  been  men,  whose 
conduct  was  the  result  of  a  secret  understanding  :  for 
the  insolent  vehemence  and  the  defiant  bearing  of 
the  Locrian  envoy  fitted  so  admirably  into  the  plot 
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CHAP,     of  the  drama,  that  in  this  also  it  is  hardly  possible 
^^-       to  perceive  a  mere  accidental  connexion.     Moreover 
there  existed  in  Locris  a  party  of  the  **  Godly/'  which 
sided  with  Cottyphus. 

The  course  of  events  becomes  clearer  from  the 
moment  when  -ffischines  enters  upon  the  stage,  in 
order  to  assume  the  leading  part.  He  is  to  all  appear- 
ance completely  taken  by  surprise ;  nothing  more 
than  a  vague  rumour  announces  an  attack  about  to 
be  made  upon  Athens ;  and  not  imtil  he  has  list€ned 
to  the  complaint  of  the  Amphisseans  does  the  notion 
suddenly  occur  to  his  mind  of  the  answer  with  which 
he  will  confound  the  audacious  accusers ; — and  yet 
everything  has  been  long  ago  prepared,  in  order  by 
the  withdrawal  of  his  fellow-countrymen  to  play  the 
whole  game  into  his  hands ;  and  yet  he  has  all  the 
documents  in  immediate  readiness  in  order  to  prove  the 
impious  proceedings  of  the  Amphisseans.  The  placing 
of  the  shields  in  the  temple  was  manifestly  a  matter 
of  absolute  indifference,  which  is  altogether  dropped, 
after  it  has,  as  an  incident  previously  arranged,  exer- 
cised its  effect.  The  Amphisseans  fell  into  the  trap; 
and  under  the  presidency  of  Cottyphus,  a  person  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  Philip,  all  subsequent  steps 
are  hurried  on  with  a  ruthless  speed  and  violence, 
the  sole  purpose  of  which  is  to  goad  the  unhappy 
Amphisseans  into  the  commission  of  a  new  wrong, 
and  to  frustrate  anything  which  might  perchance 
make  possible  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  quarrel 
And  the  hypocritical  nature  of  ^schines  could  find 
no  greater  satisfaction  than  in  his  having  an  oppor- 
tunity of  appearing  as  a  fiery  patriot  on  behalf  of  his 
native  city,  while  he  was  in  truth  busily  engaged  in 
conjuring  up  the  worst  of  calamities  over  its  head. 
For,  from  the  moment  when  he  occasioned  the  process 
of  execution  against  Amphissa,  he  could  not  remain 
in  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  he  was  opening  a  way 
into  Greece  for  Philip,  and  that  his  native  city» 
between  which  and  Philip  a  state  of  war  prevailed. 
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must  thereby  be  involved  in  the  most  imminent  peril,  chap. 
The  only  question  as  to  which  doubts  may  be  enter-  ^^' 
tained,  is  whether  he  acted  thus  from  a  desire  of 
vengeance  upon  his  opponents,  to  whom  he  had  suc- 
cumbed at  Athens,  or  from  paid  officiousness,  of  which 
motive  Demosthenes  accuses  him;  and  even  were  it 
desired  to  give  the  mildest  interpretation  to  his  course 
of  action,  viz.  that  he  considered  the  approach  of  a 
Macedonian  anny  the  best  means  for  overthrowing 
the  war-party  at  Athens,  yet  it  would  still  have  to 
be  designated  as  base  treason,  that  for  such  a  purpose 
he  made  use  of  the  national  enemy.  But  in  truth  it 
was  not  political  but  personal  motives,  which  made 
iEschines  a  traitor.  By  nature  devoid  of  character 
and  of  independence,  he  invariably  attached  himself 
to  such  men  as  seemed  to  be  likely  to  furnish  him  an 
opportunity  of  letting  his  talent  shine  and  playing  a 
prominent  part,  an  end  to  which  in  spite  of  all  his 
natural  gifts  he  was  unable  to  attain  by  a  straight  path 
and  by  his  own  strength.  Vanity  was  the  impulse 
at  the  bottom  of  his  actions.  Since  the  embassy  to 
Pella  he  had  been  dazzled  by  the  greatness  of  Philip, 
and  unscrupulously  supported  the  designs  of  the  king, 
in  order  thus  to  satisfy  his  own  restless  ambition  and 
to  gain  personal  advantages.  Being  more  and  more 
driven  into  the  background  by  the  personal  superiority 
of  Demosthenes,  he  sought  for  a  new  opportunity  for 
asserting  himself,  and  therefore  unhesitatingly  entered 
into  the  intrigue  which,  whether  its  first  threads  were 
spun  at  Thebes  or  at  Delphi  or  at  Athens,  was  in  any 
case  a  treasonable  combination  among  all  the  partisans 
of  Philip,  designed  to  bring  a  Macedonian  army  into 
the  country,  and  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  king 
the  decision  of  the  destinies  of  Greece.* 

*  The  fva-fpf'is  in  Amphissa,  whose  recall  is  demaDded  by  Cottyphus  : 
j^schin.  iii.  129.  It  may  be  regarded  as  highly  probable,  that  the  bi 
€va-tfi(iav  </>cvyovrcff  are  the  same  men  as  those  who  had  with  the  Phih'ppic 
jKirty  brought  abont  the  entire  catastrophe,  and  had  immediately  after- 
wards been  expelled  as  traitors. — The  defence  offered  on  behalf  of  ^schines 
and  the  attempted  refutation  of  the  suspicion  cast  upon  him  by  Demos- 
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CHAP.  After  all  the  events  had  been  accomplished,  which 
^^'  Philip  had  awaited  in  prudent  retirement,  he  no 
Adwiwit  longer  delayed.  Of  the  strong  positions  at  Thermo- 
o/ PhUip.  pyl^e,  Nicaea,  and  Echinus  (p.  377),  he  had  already 
(^'c"889)  ^^^de  himself  master.  When  the  winter  began,  he 
Nowmber  ^oo\i  posscssion  of  all  the  inlets  into  Interior  Greece; 
'  and  whoever  observed  the  warlike  stir  in  the  frontier- 
cantons,  the  activity  of  the  king  and  his  generals,  the 
extreme  circumspection  with  which  the  campaign  was 
commenced,  and  the  large  masses  of  troops  which 
were  gradually  assembling,  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
struck  by  the  thought,  that  something  of  a  different 
kind  waJ  intended  from  the  chastisement  of  the  ob- 
scure Locrian  town,  which  was  named  as  the  goal  of 
the  nulitary  expedition.  Soon  even  those  at  a  greater 
distance  were  to  be  made  to  see  clearly  in  the  matter. 
From  Thermopylae  several  routes  lead  into  Interior 
Greece.  Of  these  the  one  passes  out  of  the  recess  of 
the  mountains  near  Heraclea,  the  ancient  Trachis 
(vol.  iii.  p.  135),  over  to  the  Dorian  tetrapolis ;  and 
thence  by  a  second  pass  between  Mounts  Parnassus 
and  Corax  in  the  direction  of  Amphissa,  which  lay 
immediately  at  the  outlet  of  the  pass.  This  is  the 
route  which,  leading  from  north  to  south,  traverses 
the  Isthmus  between  the  Malian  and  the  Crisdean 
Gulf  by  the  shortest  line.  If  Philip  took  this  route, 
it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  pass  through  the  Pass  of 
Thermopylae,  or  at  all  to  touch  Central  Greece.  But 
he  actually  sent  only  part  of  his  army  in  advance  by 
this  route,  conducting  the  main  body  from  Thermo- 
pylae to  the  south-east,  across  the  hills  extending  from 
Phthiotis  in  the  direction  of  the  Euboean  Sea, — ^the 
offshoots  of  Mount  Callidromus  and  of  the  Cnemis- 
range,  where  the  passes  lead  towards  Phocis  and 
BcBotia.  The  most  important  of  these  passes  ended  at 
Elatea  ;  and  before  sure  tidings  had  yet  been  received 
with  regard  to  the  movements  of  the  army,  the  king 

thenea  in  Spengel,  Jkmotih,  VeiiheidL  du  Ktetiphoni  have   £uled  to 
conyince  me. 
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suddenly  stood  in  the  valley  of  the  Cephisus,  where  chap, 
after  the  devastation  of  Phocis  he  was  met  by  no  resis-  ^^' 
tance.  Elatea,  the  most  considerable  city  on  the  south  Occupa- 
side  of  the  frontier  mountains,  the  citadel  and  key  of  the  ^^, 
principal  pass  and  of  the  whole  of  Central  Greece,  was 
rapidly  surromided  by  entrenchments ;  below  the  city 
Philip  pitched  a  fortified  camp.  In  this  position  he 
controlled  the  plain  of  the  Cephisus,  which  attains  to 
its  greatest  breadth  between  Elatea  and  Tithora,  a  place 
lying  opposite  at  the  base  of  Mount  Parnassus.  His 
rear  being  covered  in  case  of  a  retreat,  and  his  com- 
munications with  Thessaly  and  Macedonia  secured,  he 
at  the  same  time  had  at  his  disposal  the  resources  of 
the  fertile  valley,  the  best  pastures  for  his  horses,  and 
the  amplest  room  for  any  movements  of  troops.  For 
on  the  one  side  he  had  a  convenient  line  of  communi- 
cation up  the  valley  of  the  Cephisus,  with  the  district 
of  Doris  (vol.  ii.  p.  394),  and  with  the  passes  leading 
thence  by  way  of  Cytinium  to  Amphiasa;  while  on 
the  other,  i.e.  down-stream,  he  was  so  close  to  the 
frontier  of  Boeotia,  that  he  kept  Thebes  perpetually  in 
check,  without  violating  its  territory.  By  his  occupa- 
tion of  Elatea  Philip  had  flung  aside  the  mask ;  he  had 
taken  up  a  position,  than  which  no  better  could  have 
been  found  for  making  war  upon  Western  as  well  as 
upon  Eastern  Greece.  It  was  now  manifest,  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  confining  himself  to  an  expedition 
of  execution  against  Amphissa. 

The  Athenians  had  indeed  already  received  an  early  Panic  at 
warning  from  Demosthenes,  so  soon  as  the  treasonable  ^^^^^• 
scheme  of  a  new  Sacred  War  became  known.  They 
bad  however,  notwithstanding  this,  not  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  disturbed  in  their  carelessness,  and  even 
seem  to  have  opined  that  the  Amphissean  quarrel 
would  in  the  first  instance  keep  the  tempest  of  war 
at  a  distance  from  themselves.  Out  of  this  delusion 
they  were  now  all  the  more  unexpectedly  torn  forth. 
Of  a  sudden  it  seemed  to  them,  as  if  the  enemy's 
army  was  before  the  gates  of  Athens;   and  all  the 
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CHAP,    misery  of  the  war,  which  they  had  cheerfuUy  decreed 
^^'       when  the  cDemy  was  fighting  in  distant  Thrace,  now 
stood  immediately  before  their  eyes. 

It  was    evening,   Demosthenes  relates,  when  the 
message  reached  titie  Prytanes,  that  Elatea  had  been 
taken.     They  at  once  rose  from  their  common  meal ; 
some  of  them  drove  the  buyers  and  sellers  from  the 
market-place,  and  lit  a  great  fire,  in  order  to  give 
a  signal  to  the  rmral  population.     The  others  sent  to 
the^nerJ,,  and  o.u£/tho.  trumj^ten,  t.  *>u.d  «, 
alarm.     The  whole  city  was  in  motion.     On  the  next 
morning,  as  soon  as   day  broke,  the  Prytanes  sum- 
moned the  Council  to  the  Town  Hall;  the  citizens 
streamed  to  the  Pnyx ;  and,  before  the  Council  had 
yet  arrived  at  a  resolution,  the  popular  assembly  was 
waiting  in  anxious  expectation.    And  when  hereupon 
the  Prytanes  had  made  public  the  situation  of  aflFairs, 
and  had  also  produced   the   messenger,  so   that  he 
might  personally  repeat  his  tidings,  the  question  was 
asked :  Who  demands  to  speak  1     Inasmuch  as  there 
was  no  motion  of  the  Council  before  the  assembly, 
the  decision  depended  entirely  upon  the  latter.     And 
yet  no  man  came  forward ;  and  although  the  herald 
several  times  repeated  his  summons,  although  all  the 
Ten  Generals  and  all  the  popular  orators  were  present, 
and  although  the  interests  of  the  fatherland  imposed 
upon  every  patriot  the  duty  of  offering  counsel  and 
aid,  yet  all   remained   dumb,   deeply   agitated,   and 
morally  unhinged  by  the  overwhelming  events  which 
had  taken  place.     AH  eyes  turned  to  Demosthenes  ; 
and  the  universal  helplessness  having  been  attested 
with    suflSicient   clearness   by  the   long   and   painful 
silence,  the  impression  was  all  the  greater  which  was 
created  when  he  at  last  came  forward, — ^and  not  with 
vacillatory  and  uncertain  proposals,  but  with  a  resolute 
and  clearly-arranged  exposition  of  that  which  was  de- 
manded by  the  honour  and  safety  of  the  city.     Indeed, 
he  contrived  with  happy  presence  of  mind  to  take 
advantage  of  the  panic  of  the  moment,  in  order  to 
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bring  to  pass  what  was  of  supreme  importance,  viz,    chap. 
the  combination  with  Thebes.  ^^• 


Demosthenes  had  by  no  means  remained  free  from  Athene 
the  universal  iU-wiU  prevailing  among  his  fellow-  ^"^^^ 
citizens  against  Thebes.  He  had  deemed  the  ancient 
friends  of  the  Persians  to  be  likewise  the  natural 
adherents  of  the  new  national  enemy;  he  had  not 
believed  them  capable  of  appreciating  the  national 
cause;  and  yet  he  was  from  the  first  a  man  of  too 
much  magnanimity  of  mind  and  Hellenic  feeling  to 
surrender  himself  to  a  blind  hatred.  He  had  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Hellenic  nation  too  much  at  heart, 
for  it  to  have  been  possible  that  he  should  have  de- 
sired the  weakening  or  annihilation  of  any  one  member 
of  it.  But  the  cautiousness  with  which  he  was  obliged 
to  advance  this  sentiment  too,  is  already  evident  from 
the  fact,  that  in  his  oration  on  the  Peace  (p.  325)  he 
had  expressly  to  beg  his  fellow-citizens  not  to  interrupt 
him  by  expressions  of  dissatisfaction,  although  he  was 
giving  utterance  to  nothing  more  than  the  expectation, 
that  for  the  Thebans  also  a  time  would  arrive  when 
they  would  be  unwilling  to  march  by  the  side  of 
Philip  against  Athens. 

The  following  years  confirmed  his  words.  Afler 
the  peace  there  ensued  a  change  of  mood  at  Thebes ; 
the  germs  of  a  national  party  formed  themselves, 
which  were  not  unobserved  by  the  vigilant  eye  of 
Demosthenes.  A  change  therefore  took  place  in  his 
views  also  (p.  345);  and  the  opposition  between  him 
and  iEschines  contributed  to  encourage  this  alteration 
of  sentiments.  For  Demosthenes  perceived  the  base- 
ness of  his  opponent  to  lie  principally  in  this  :  that  he 
was  so  busily  at  work  to  foster  the  hostility  between 
the  neighbours,  to  goad  on  the  citizens  against  Thebes, 
to  make  the  rift  more  and  more  deep  and  incurable, 
and,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  drive  the  Thebans  more 
and  more  over  to  the  side  of  the  enemy.  Demos- 
thenes became  correspondingly  decided  in  his  view ; 
his  judgment    grew    more    considerate ;    his   liberal 
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kij.  Iz.  iii  ^reeii  /:-  *-^  C^<fT»>Aii«ntf  he  ad- 
s:cirl-*$  li^  Tlrr'acii  to  :*r  -in  lieir  guard,  and 
if:c  v.-  tTTs:  Fl-L^'?  ilvi^zts,  iI:l::izTi  at  that  time 
zz^  n:oi  •::  tl-*  AT>-7-tir,*  w^as  sdll  90  hostile,  that 
••*  v.cli  ^aC  -P--  tben  ro  seek  aaxiliaries  every- 
wl-rr^,   r^^z.    ir:   P-^rii,   r^r  ec::Id  nor   yentare   to 

AficT  lit  £:Z  •:  f  YlxZrA  a  cr.^r  je  ensued.  It  was 
r#:Tr  inr«:?='*f *  !■*  to  I->:k  c:!!  f:r  aid  from  a  distance  ; 
tie  rr:it-i>:r  iL-r:jilo:35  w^ere  now  the  sde  auxiliaries 
^•-•gFl  •  "--r :  II.  i  I.  >w  :/  a  5::  iden  the  |»eservat2on  of 
Atlrc*  5.i^!=.'e»i  t.>  -i-rr^e:;-!  ennreir  upon  a  combination 
wzzh  Tlr':«es.  He  a»:--:rii::g!y  now  demands  the  im- 
s:-e»iiit'e  ^T«^r'-?  of  ner-:  nations  fcM"  the  conclusion 
of  an  ofer^ve  and  defensive  alliance  with  Thebes ; 
it  lie  sine  time  tie  ei^uipment  of  the  entire  civic 
f.:.rces.  ani  a  march-vut  to  the  Boeotian  frontier. 
But  in  or^ier  to  execute  these  measures  with  the 
necess^iTy  enenrr,  a  supreme  magisterial  authority 
inverrtei  with  extraordinary  powers  was  required* 
Deni'ifStlenes  therefore  proposed  for  the  period  of  the 
end::rinc-e  of  the  tlansrer  of  war  the  estabUshm^it  of 
a  covrmment-eommittee  of  ten  men,  who  together 
with  the  Generak  were  to  provide  for  the  common- 
weal according  to  their  best  judgment.  He  was  him- 
self CiiUed  to  the  head  of  thjs  board  of  security. 
Men  saarinff  his  sentiments  were  placed  at  his  side ; 
he  was  now  the  Regent  of  Athens,  and  on  his 
shouldera  rested  the  welfare  of  the  city.* 

*  0«^f«tion  of  ELUcA  in  the  bst  months  of  339  B.a  :  WeBtennaim 
a  i  Dem.  xriiL  15i  The  mipre?>ion  created  by  this  event  at  Athens  had 
aLv>  b€*a  descnb^  bv  Hjperides ;  ct  Rket,  Gr.  L  167.  The  ensnine 
erentt  are  accordinc  to  Kihlj  {FrtiheHMkritg  der  HtHentn  g^gm  PkUL 
in  V  ;Sf  A  Teiar  Mumuul,  iL;/in  opposition  to  Plntarcb,  i>«».  16,  to  be 
anir^d  in  the  following  order :— 339-8  B.a:  Elatea  taken— winter- 
qnartcn  occnpied— negotiations  between  Athens  and  Thebes— winter- 
fichta.    Spring :  march  to  Amphissar— intrignes  at  Athens—freah  nej^ 

tion*— approcich  of  Antipaters  army— return  of  Philip  to  Phocis— 
ition  into  Bceotia— battle  of  Chaeronea.— Demosthenes  on  Thebes : 
;  TiiL63. 
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The  first  step  was  to  make  a  journey  to  Thebea  chap. 
Here  he  found  the  deputies  of  the  Boeotian  towns  ^^' 
assembled,  and  also  met  an  embassy  from  Philip,  led  Negation 
by  the  crafty  Python  (p.  363),  a  man  pre-eminently  ^^JJJ^ 
adapted  for  exciting  all  the  elements  of  hostility 
against  Athens  which  existed  among  the  Thebans, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  for  commending  to  them  as 
impressively  as  possible  the  Macedonian  alliance. 
For  to  PhUip  nothing  could  be  less  welcome  than  a 
combination  between  the  two  cities,  which  still  pos- 
sessed the  civic  bodies  best  able  to  fight ;  their  recon- 
ciliation on  the  basis  of  a  national  movement  would 
amount  to  a  moral  defeat  of  his  Amphictyonic  policy, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  a  material  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  his  strategical  plans.  The  king  therefore  proceeded 
with  the  utmost  caution.  He  abstained  from  taking 
advantage  of  the  proximity  of  his  army,  so  as  to 
make  rigorous  and  extensive  demands  ;  he  conducted 
himself,  not  as  king  of  Macedonia,  but  as  a  member 
of  the  Hellenic  League  of  states ;  and  his  envoy  was 
accompanied  by  deputies  of  the  Greek  cantons.  He 
not  even  demanded  active  federal  aid,  but  merely 
neutrality  during  his  war  with  Athens,  and  permission 
to  march  through  Boeotian  territory.  In  the  case  of 
a  favourable  issue  he  held  out  the  prospect  of  an 
acquisition  of  spoils  and  territory ;  in  the  contrary 
event  all  the  horrors  of  war  were  described  as 
imminent,  and  as  specially  certain  to  visit  Boeotia. 

What  had  Demosthenes  to  throw  into  the  opposite 
scale  ?  He  had  no  means  at  command  either  for  ter- 
rifying or  for  tempting ;  he  could  open  the  prospect 
of  no  advantages ;  he  only  came  in  order  to  demand 
sacrifices  and  to  bring  with  him  troubles  of  war. 
Besides  which,  he  was  an  entire  stranger  to  the  citizens 
of  Thebes,  and  as  an  Athenian  had  to  contend  against 
a  general  mistrust.  Athens  stood  quite  deserted  in 
confronting  the  king.  How  easy  therefore  was  it  to 
interpret  his  intentions  as  if  he  were  endeavouring, 
in  order  to  save  his  city,  which  had  provoked  the 
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CHAP,    wax,  to  drag  Thebes  also  into  the  danger, — into  a 
^^'       danger  of  war,  moreover,  to  which  Thebes  was  in  the 


first  instance  and  in  a  prominent  degree   exposed. 
For  upon  Athens  itself  it  was  impossible  to  make  war 
successfully  without  a  fleet. 
Demos'  And  yet  Demosthenes  was  victorious  on  the  deci- 

^^^"'     sive  day  in  the  Boeotian  assembly.     And  yet  he  was 
01.  ex.  2    ^'^  *^  proclaim  the  common  duty  of  waging  the 
(B.0. 838).  struggle  on  behalf  of  the  honour  and  liberty  of  the 
Winter,    fatherland,  and  at  the  same  time  on  behalf  of  the 
independence  of  each  State,  with  so  mighty  a  power 
of  eloquence,   that  he  carried  away  with   him  the 
hearts  of  the  Boeotian  men,  that  all  timid  considera- 
tions, all  scruples,  all  feelings  of  ill-will  vanished,  and 
one  flame  of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  kindled  by  Demos- 
thenes, seized  Thebes  as  well  as  Athens.     This  was  the 
greatest  and  noblest  victory  of  Demosthenes ;  it  was 
most  emphatically  his  own,  his  personal  deed.     It  was 
not  merely  a  moral  gain,  but  also  a  political  event 
which  weighed  heavily  in  the  balance.     For  the  mea- 
sures taken  by  Philip   at  the  very  last   hour   best 
showed  how  deeply  he  was  interested  in  preventing 
this  union.     Upon  nothing  had  he  calculated  with 
so  much  certainty,  as  upon  the  insuperable  hostility 
between  the  two  neighbour-states.      If  these  joined 
hands  against  him,  then  there  was  still  a  chance  of  the 
other  states  uniting ;  then  a  national  rising  was  still 
possible,  which  might  ruin  Philip's  position  in  Greece 
and  call  all  his  successes  into  question.      There  mani- 
festly still  survived  among  the  Thebans  something  of 
the  spirit  which  Epaminondas   and  his  friends  had 
aroused  ;  an  openness  towards  great  ideas,  a  capacity 
for  giving  themselves  up  to  moral  greatness,  for  allow- 
ing themselves  to  be  influenced  by  true  eloquence,  and 
for  feeling  and  thinking  as  Hellenes.     The  hard  ore 
had  been  melted ;  and  that  which  it  had  been  invari- 
ably in  vain  sought  to  effect  in  former  times,  by  force 
of  arms  (vol.  ii.  p.  397),  and  afterwards,  by  Epami- 
nondas as  well  as  by  the  Boeotian  party  at  Athens, 
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by  means  of  a  political  agreement,  was  now  rapidly    chap. 
and  successfully  consummated;  and  the  two  neigh-      ^^' 
hour-lands,  either  of  which  was  so  manifestly  destined 
to  supplement  the  other,  and  was  so  indispensable  for 
its  security,  closely  united  in  the  last  hour,  j  The  over-  League 
tures  of  Philip's  envoys  were  rejected,  and  all  the  ^2J^« 
proposals  of  Demosthenes  accepted.     Athens  guaran-  and 
teed  to  the  Thebans  the  unimpaired  local  supremacy 
over  Boeotia ;  the  expenses  of  the  war  were  to  be  pro- 
portionately divided;   at  the  same  time  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Phocian  towns  was  resolved  upon,  and  an 
agreement  was  arrived  at  as  to  the  joint  conduct  of  the 
war  by  water  and  by  land.     It  was  the  noblest  and 
most  just  league  ever  concluded  between  two  Hellenic 
states ;  for  it  was  based  upon  the  determination  to 
overcome  all  petty  jealousies  in  the  interest  of  the 
endangered  fatherland.     Thebes  declared  itself  readv 
to  re-establish  the  Phocians.     The  wall  which  severed 
Attica  from   Boeotia  had  fallen,  and  on  either  side 
of  Mount  Cithaeron,  from  Cape  Sunium  to  Parnassus, 
one  endeavour,  one  will,  held  sway, — and   this   will 
was  that  of   Demosthenes,   who   was  associated  in 
concord  with   the  most  generous  minds  among  the 
people.* 

There  now  once  more  stood  opposed  to  one  another,  tac  two 
as  in  the  Persian  Wars,  two  groups  of  states,  the  one  |^^^/*^ 
siding  with  the  foreign  power,  the  other  resolved  to 
wage  the  struggle  for  liberty.  The  object,  therefore, 
was  jointly  to  defend  this  Hellas  in  a  more  restricted 
sense,  and  to  take  advantage  for  this  purpose  of  the 
bulwarks  provided  by  nature.  Below  Elatea  the  valley 
of  the  river  Cephisus  becomes  narrower.  From  Mount 
Parnassus  a  hill  (Par6ri)  springs  forward  in  advance 
towards  the  river,  and  from  the  opposite  range.  Mount 
Cnemis,  another,  by  which  lay  the  town   of  Para- 

*  Demosthenes  at  Thebes :  Theopomp.  ap.  Plutarch.  Devi.  18  :  i;  rov 
pjyropos  tiivafiis  tKpitriCovtra  rov  Bvfidv  avrSiv  Koi  dioKaiova'a  rrfv  iPiXoTitiiav 
€WtirK6T7ia€  Tois  SKKoi£  anaaiVf  mtrrt  ^d/3oi/  jcal  \oyi<Ta6v  Koi  x^ptv  f  it/3aXc(v 
airrovs  ivBovtri&irras  dno  rov  Xoyov  irp6s  to  xoXoi/. — Treaty  with  Thebes  : 
.^Ischin.  iii.  142. 
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CHAP,  potamii.  This  pass  was  occupied  by  the  allies  ;  here 
i^'  was  now  the  Thennopylse  of  free  Greece.  Simul- 
taneously it  was  sought  to  gain  other  bases  of  opera- 
tions against  Philip.  A  combination  was  established 
with  the  Amphisseans;  for  it  was  of  the  highest 
importance  to  prevent  Philip  from  succeeding  in 
rapidly  ridding  himself  of  these  enemies  by  force  or 
by  means  of  an  amicable  settlement  Accordingly, 
10,000  mercenaries  on  foot  and  1,000  mounted,  who 
had  been  hired  by  the  Athenians,  were  designated  for 
the  protection  of  Locris,  and  marched  to  Amphissa 
under  the  command  of  Chares  and  of  the  Theban  Prox- 
enus.  In  other  words,  the  allies  renounced  all  partici- 
pation in  the  shameful  abuse  to  which  the  national 
religion  had  been  put  in  the  interest  of  Philip,  and  were 
courageous  enough  before  the  eyes  of  all  the  Hellenes 
to  attach  more  importance  to  the  preservation  of  tie 
fatherland  than  to  the  excommunicatory  curses  of  the 
traitorous  Amphictyons,  For  the  same  reason  steps 
were  at  once  taken  to  repair,  so  far  as  it  was  possible, 
the  wrong  which  had  been  committed,  and  to  restore 
Phocis,  which  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  intrigues  of 
Delphi.  On  the  summons  of  the  allied  cities,  the 
fugitive  inhabitants  returned  to  their  homes,  and  the 
scattered  Phocians  assembled  in  their  desolated  habita- 
tions. With  the  skilfulness  peculiar  to  the  Hellenes 
they  rapidly  re-settled  amidst  the  ruins  of  their  towns 
under  the  protection  of  the  Locrian  troops,  and  helped 
to  render  safe  the  mountain-passes  of  Parnassus.  They 
at  once  became  efficient  alfies,  as  they  glowed  with 
eagerness  to  take  vengeance  upon  Philip,  and  were 
resolved  with  the  courage  of  despair  to  defend  the 
home  they  had  regained.  Finally,  the  allies  sent 
messages  around  Greece,  in  order  to  obtain  armed 
auxiliaries;  and  the  states  which  Demosthenes  had 
secured,  viz.  Megara,  Corinth,  Euboea,  Achaia,  Leucas, 
and  Corcyra,  proved  ready  to  furnish  their  contingents 
and  to  pay  contributions  to  the  war-fund,  while  the 
jealous  Peloponnesians  at  all  events  remained  neutral* 
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and  could  not  be  induced  to  support  Philip,  who    chap. 
claimed  their  contingents  on  the  pretext  of  the  Sacred      ^^* 
War.* 

Thus,  then,  an  end  had  likewise  been  successfully  skirmisheB 
put  to  the  hostilities  between  Thebes  and  Phocis,  be-  *^^*<^^- 
tween  Phocis  and  Amphissa,  between  Amphissa  and  (j,.*c.  388). 
Athens.    Round  Mount  Parnassus  gathered  a  consider-    winter. 
able  military  force  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  Thebans 
and  the  Athenians  had  taken  the  field  in  fraternal 
concord  against  Philip  on  the  Boeotian  frontier,  watch- 
ing every  movement  on  his  part.     Nor  was  this  all. 
Bloody  skirmishes  ensued  between  single  divisions  in 
the  low-lying  plain  of  the  Cephisus.     Two  of  these 
conflicts  were  known  under  the  names  of  the  *  Eiver- 
battle  '  and  the  '  Winter-battle  ; '  in  both  fortune  was 
on  the  side  of  the  allies,  in  both  the  Athenians  in  par- 
ticular— as   Demosthenes   states  with  pride — showed 
themselves  not  only  unexceptionable,  but  worthy  of 
high  admiration  by  the  excellence  of  their  equipment, 
their  good  discipline,  and  their  ardour.     They  were 
once  more  acknowledged  and  celebrated  as  the  cham- 
pions of  the  Hellenes.     Certain  bodies  of  troops  which 
were  specially  successful  in  these  conflicts,  as  e.g.  that 
of  the  Cecropian  tribe  with  its  captain  Bularchus,  vowed 
dedicatory  gifts  to  the  Athene  on  the  citadel ;  in  the 
city  the  successes  achieved  were  solemnised  by  sacrifices 
and  processions ;  the  minds  of  all  men  were   in   an 
elevated,  grateful,  and  hopeful  mood.     They  had  full 
confidence  in  the  guidance  of  Demosthenes,  and  gave 
a  public  expression  to  this  trustfulness,  when  at  the 
spring-festival  of  the  Great  Dionysia  he  was,  on  the 
motion  of  his  cousin  Demomeles,  who  had  formerly 
been  among  his  enemies,  rewarded  with  a  wreath  of 
gold.t 

*  Phocis :  Paus.  z.  3,  3  ;  33,  8.  Allies  :  iEschin.  iii.  95  ;  Plutarch. 
Dem.  17.  The  neutrals  (firl  tJ  ttjs  Idlas  Tr\€ovt(ias  fXnlii),  Dem.  xviiL 
64  ;  Pans.  viii.  6,  2. 

t  'H  ciri  Toif  Trordftov  Kai  17  x^^y^^P^^  h^X"!  •  ^em.  xviii.  216. — Bularchus  : 
MonaUherichU  der  Berliner  Akadeviie,  1863,  6. — Bestowal  of  the  wreath : 
Vii.  X  Orat.  846. 
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It  is  true  that  even  now  opposition  to  him  raised  its 
head.  It  was  sought  to  deprive  him  of  the  love  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  Invectives  were  •fctered  against  the 
friendly  attitude  towards  Boeotia,  which  had  so  long 
been  regarded  as  an  aberration  unpardonable  in  the 
case  of  any  decent  Athenian ;  and  among  prominent 
personages,  Phocion  in  particular,  at  a  season  when  a 
good  understanding  between  him  and  Demosthenes 
was  of  greater  importance  than  ever,  confronted  him 
with  unconcealed  bitterness.  Doubtless  no  opposition 
was  felt  more  painfully  by  Demosthenes  than  this ;  for 
Phocion  was,  next  to  himself,  the  character  of  the 
highest  mark,  and  his  was  the  manliest  individnality 
at  Athens ;  he  was  a  man  who,  like  Demosthenes,  owed 
everything  to  himself,  who  was  equally  unbiassed  in 
his  judgment,  and  of  an  immoveable  independence  of 
spirit.  He  could  never  become  a  party-follower.  In 
him  the  two  tendencies  of  the  society  of  the  times 
met.  In  the  Academy  he  had  imbibed  a  stem  con- 
tempt for  all  existing  ways ;  but  his  nature  was  too 
practical  and  too  much  in  need  of  self-exertion,  for  it 
to  be  possible  for  him  to  withdraw  from  the  world  like 
a  true  follower  of  Plato.  He  required  'a  calling ;  he 
served  the  commonwealth,  but  served  it  merely  from  a 
sense  of  duty  for  conscience'  sake,  without  taking  any 
personal  interest  in  it,  without  devoting  any  love  to  it, 
or  feeling  any  warm  impulse  towards  it.  Probably 
there  has  rarely  existed  a  successful  general  who  has 
been  less  animated  by  ambition,  and  who  has  taken 
less  pleasure  in  his  successes,  than  Phocion.  .  Every 
danger  of  war  raised  his  authority ;  and  yet  it  was 
peace  alone  which  he  desired.  He  looked  upon  any 
enthusiastic  movement  on  the  part  of  the  people  as 
a  dangerous  delusion,  and  regarded  the  orators  who 
encouraored  it,  and  who  exhorted  the  citizens  to  make 
efforts,  as  the  most  dangerous  counsellors  of  the  com- 
mimity.  Personally,  he  had  no  desire  to  be  an  orator ; 
but  the  training  in  dialectics  which  he  had  acquired, 
the  energy  of  his  character,  the  sober  coldness  and  the 
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decisiveness  of  his  views,  which  last  is  connected  with  chap 
the  one-sidedness  of  his  standpoint,  gave  to  his  words  a  ^^' 
cutting  force  as  well  in  occasional  sayings  as  in  public 
counter-speeches,  and  made  him  the  most  dangerous  of 
all  the  opponents  of  Demosthenes.  He  resembled  a 
rock,  upon  which  all  the  waves  of  the  current  of  the 
times  broke ;  and  the  higher  they  rose,  the  more  rigid 
was  his  resistance. 

In  other  quarters,  too,  attempts  were  made  to  pre-  iiUHgtua 
vent  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Alarming  signs  were  ^^. 
announced*;  calamitous  accidents  which  had  occurred  v<^rty. 
on  4ihe  occasion  of  the  last  Eleusinia,  it  was  contrived 
to  turn  to  account  as  warning  omens.  The  opposi- 
tion-party combined,  as  in  the  days  of  Pericles,  with 
a  superstitious  tendency  fostered  by  the  priests,  who 
saw  in  the  alliance  with  the  Phocians  and  Amphisseans, 
still  under  the  ban  of  the  Delphic  god,  an  abomina- 
tion which  averted  the  favour  of  the  gods  from  the 
Athenian  state.  Oracles  were  bruited  about  in  order 
to  spread  terror  and  pusillanimity ;  and  in  the  end 
it  was  actually  demanded,  that  before  the  decisive 
step  was  taken  the  Pythia  should  be  asked  what 
Athens  ought  to  do,  although  it  was  well  known  that 
Delphi  was  at  present  even  less  than  at  the  time 
of  the  Persian  Wars  entitled  to  a  vote,  and  that  the 
Pythia  was,  as  Demosthenes  expressed  it,  Philippic 
at  heart. 

But  all  these  efforts  at  resistance  were  impotent 
against  the.  current  of  the  times.  The  citizens  were 
in  a  oonfident  mood.  Demosthenes  stood  firm  and 
secure  at  the  head  of  the  national  affairs ;  he  took 
vigorous  measures  against  all  who  intended  to  cripple 
or  disturb  the  patriotic  movement;  and  probably 
we  may  also  see  a  connexion  between  his  struggle 
agaijist  the  priestly  party  and  his  proceedings  against 
the  priestess  Theoris,  whose  execution  on  account 
of  her  intrigues  was  brought  about  by  him.  At 
Thebes  as  well  as  at  Athens  he  directed  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  with  joyous  courage   all  patriots   looked 
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CHAP,    forward  to  the  summer  campaign,  which  was  to  decide 
^^'      everything.* 

It  was  otherwise  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  Philip 
found  himself  utterly  at  fault  in  his  calculations. 
Before  his  eyes  the  towns  which  he  had  destroyed 
were  being  rebuilt ;  the  passes  on  his  right  and  on 
his  left  were  occupied  by  considerable  numbers  of 
troops,  advantageously  disposed  and  efficiently  com- 
manded. The  first  skirmishes  had  not  ended  in  his 
favour.  The  struggle,  to  which  he  saw  himself  forced, 
was  one  in  itself  entirely  unexpected  by,  and  un- 
welcome to,  him ;  and,  moreover,  he  was  anything 
but  assured  of  ultimate  success. 
Philip's  Durinff  the  winter  months  he  had  kept  the  main 
^ph^a,  ^^^y  of  J^iis  troops  in  the  rear  of  the  passes;  when 
01,  ex.  2  *^®  spring  arrived,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  aban- 
(B.C.  388).  don  this  anxious  position,  and  to  advance  either  along 
Spring,  the  basc  of  Mount  Parnassus  or  in  Boeotia.  He  pre- 
ferred first  to  repair  to  the  western  theatre  of  the  war, 
because  here  he  hoped  for  an  easier  success.  A  divi- 
sion of  his  troops  still  lay  at  Cytinium,  where  the  pass 
leads  across  from  the  region  of  the  sources  of  the 
Cephisus  to  Amphissa.  But  here  again  Philip  re- 
frained from  venturing  at  once  to  penetrate  with  his 
troops  into  the  perilous  gorges  of  the  hills ;  he  pre- 
ferred to  make  use  of  one  of  his  stratagems,  in  which 
the  advantage  was  always,  more  than  in  anything 
else,  on  his  side  as  against  the  Greeks.  He  arranged 
an  apparent  movement  of  retreat,  drew  off  his  troops 
out  of  the  parses  of  Doris ;  and  by  means  of  general 
orders,  which  he  intentionally  allowed  to  fall  into  the 
enemies'  hands,  spread  the  news  that  a  revolt  had 
broken  out  among  the  Thracian  peoples,  which  re- 
quired his  presence,  and  for  the  nonce  made  impos- 

« 

*  Expressions  of  opposition  to  Demosthenes  :  .^schin.  ii.  106  :  vpos 
Tois  aXXots  KaKois  Koi  ^oicDTcz^ct.  Cf.  W.  Schmitz,  Ueber  dtn  Bootismus 
dei  Demotihenet  in  ZeiUchrift  fur  Oymn.y  1865, 1. — Phocion  :  Plat&rch. 
Phoc.  9  and  16.— Prodigies  :  JSschin.  iiL  130  ;  Plutarch.  Phae,  20.— 
Theoris :  Philochorus  op.  Haipocr.  Boeckh,  Hhtr  PhUochoros,  23 ; 
PlutarcL  Dem.  14. 
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sible  the  continuation  of  the  Hellenic  War.  Upon  chap. 
bands  of  mercenaries,  which  were  negligently  com-  ^^' 
manded  and  only  to  be  retained  at  arduous  posts  by 
the  impression  of  imminent  danger  and  by  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  the  foe,  such  stratagems  exercised 
a  specially  strong  eflfect.  The  troops  dispersed  ;  the 
passes  were  left  open ;  and,  before  any  movement  of 
the  kind  had  been  expected,  the  king  had  suddenly 
returned  by  forced  marches,  and  had  penetrated 
through  the  passes.  The  army  of  mercenaries,  taken 
by  surprise,  was  completely  'defeated  at  Amphissa,  and 
the  town  itself  was  subjected  to  the  same  judgment 
as  Phocis  had  formerly  undergone.  Naupactus  too, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  Achseans,  was  taken  by 
storm,  and  handed  over  to  the  -^tolians. 

Through  this  success,  which  had  been  obtained  for 
the  king  by  the  carelessness  of  the  commanders  of  the 
mercenaries,  perhaps  also  by  treason  among  them,  an 
essential  part  of  Demosthenes'  plan  of  operations  had 
been  frustrated.  Philip  was  now  able  to  throw  his 
whole  strength  into  the  eastern  theatre  of  the  war ; 
he  had  open  access  from  the  south  side  of  Mount 
Parnassus;  and  could  cross  from  Naupactus  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus, so  as  to  force  the  auxiliary  troops  of  Athens 
to  return  home.* 

It  was  probably  about  the  same  time  that  the  king  Fresh 
entered  into  fresh  negotiations.      He  could  calculate  J^^^'*"" 
upon  the   inability  of  the  cities  to  sustain  for  any  qi  Jx.  2 
length  of  time  so  excessive  an  exertion  of  their  re-  (b.c.  338). 
sources ;   he  was  aware  of  the  large  amount  of  oppo-  '^"'"' 
sition  which  still  existed  against  the  war-policy ;  the 
annihilation  of  Amphissa  could  not  have  failed  to 
create  a  most  terrible  impression.     Boeotia,  which  had 
from  the  first  not  followed  from  any  original  impulse 
of  its  own,  was  now  the  object  which  he  had  next  in 
view.     The  capital  was  still  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
Demosthenes ;  but  Thebes  was  not  Boeotia,  and   the 

♦  Amphissa :  Polyoen.  iv.  2,  8 ;    -^schin.  iii.  146  seq. — Naupactus  : 
Theopomp.  op.  Siiidaa,  $,v,  (ppovpficiis  iv  Natm-dicr^. 
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CHAP,  deputies  of  the  country-towns,  whose  territory  already 
^^'  had  to  suffer  as  the  scene  of  war,  were  otherwise  in- 
clined. Vacillation  accordingly  ensued  in  consequence 
of  the  new  oflfers  brought  from  Macedonian  head- 
quarters ;  and  not  only  at  Thebes,  but  also  at  Athens, 
the  peace-party  again  ventured  to  cojne  forward  more 
boldly ;  from  the  fact  that  the  most  proved  general 
of  the  city,  as  to  whose  patriotism  it  was  permitted 
to  no  man  to  express  a  doubt,  it  derived  a  signifi* 
cance  disproportionate  to  its  real  strength.  It  was  a 
strange  contrast,  that  tKe  unwarlike  orator  should 
urge  on  the  citizens  to  the  conflict,  while  the  soldier 
never  ceased  from  warnings  and  advice  in  a  contrary 
sense.  The  two  men  even  came  into  angry  personal 
contact ;  Demosthenes,  wroth  at  the  unbending  re- 
sistance of  his  adversary,  is  said  menacingly  to  have 
called  out  to  him,  *'  The  Athenians  will  make  an  end 
of  thee,  if  they  become  heated  with  anger ; "  to  which 
Phocion  replied,  "And  thee,  if  they  recover  their 
senses."  These  and  similar  exchanges  of  sallies  handed 
down  from  these  times  give  a  notion  of  the  extreme 
bitterness  prevailing  between  the  opposite  standpoints. 
Energy  of  To  Dcmosthencs  no  idea  could  be  more  intolerable, 
^^^'  than  that  in  the  last  hour  all  the  results  of  years  of 
sacrifices  and  efibrts  should  be  lost.  This  intensified 
his  energy,  and  impelled  the  fiery  man  to  act  with 
continuously  increasing  decision,  in  oixler  to  terrify 
the  traitors,  to  encourage  the  hesitating,  and  to 
strengthen  the  uncertain.  He  has  been  charged 
with  having  carried  on  a  system  of  terrorism  irre- 
concileable  with  the  spirit  of  a  republican  adminis- 
tration. As  in  the  days  when  Pericles  was  at  the 
helm,  it  was  complained  that  the  constitution  had  been 
virtually  abolished,  and  that  Attic  afiairs  were  con- 
ducted by  Demosthenes  according  to  an  understand- 
ing with  the  leaders  of  Boeotia.  It  was  declared  that 
he  tolerated  no  contradiction,  treated  the  generals  with 
masterful  arrogance,  persecuted  with  savage  wrath, 
like  Cleophon  of  old  (vol.  iii.  p.  535),  every  expression 
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of  views  tending  towards  peace ;  and  that  it  was  like-  chap. 
wise  only  by  despotically  intimidating  the  Boeotarchs  ^^' 
that  he  had  induced  them,  whom  the  recent  offers  of 
the  king  had  shaken,  to  abstain  from  renouncing  their 
connexion  with  him.  The  bearing  of  Demosthenes  at 
Athens  is,  however,  justified  by  the  fact,  that  opposi- 
tion was  not  openly  offered  to  him  by  a  considerable 
part  of  the  citizens,  but  only  proceeded  from  indi- 
viduals or  small  knots  of  men,  who  sought  to  hinder 
his  labours  by  secret  intrigues.  The  feeUngs  of  the 
civic  community  found  expression  in  the  bestowal  of 
another  wreath  of  honour  upon  the  orator,  which  was 
proposed  by  Hyperides,  and  carried  with  brilUant  sue- 
cess  against  the  protest  of  Diondas,  perhaps  at  the 
festival  of  the  Great  PanathenaBa  (summer  of  338  B.C.). 
After  the  rejection  of  the  last  proposals  of  peace  the 
battle  was  inevitable ;  and  both  sides  could  not  but 
desire  a  speedy  decision.  As  to  the  scene  of  the  con- 
flict, it  was  necessarily  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  Hellenes  that  they  should  maintain  their  strong 
position  in  the  narrow  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Cephisus,  and  there  await  the  attack ;  while  Philip, 
who  during  the  recent  negotiations  had  caused  the 
reinforcements  to  join  him,  which  Antipater  led  to 
him  out  of  his  kingdom,  required  a  battle-field  where 
he  could  unfold  his  cavalry  and  prove  his  superiority 
in  tactics.* 

He  accordingly  quitted  his  winter-quarters  ;  with-  Advance 
drew  from  the  pass ;  sent  his  vanguard  into  the  moun-  %j^^, 
tainous  country  which  surrounds  the  valley  of  Lake  nianmain 
Copais  in  the  north ;  devastated  the  Boeotian  hamlets,  ^^^' 
and  threatened  the  entire  eastern  district.     The  allies 
had  staked  their  success   in  the  struggle  upon   the 
holding  of  the  pass,  and  were  thus  by  the  movement 
of  the   enemy  suddenly  placed  in  a  position  of  the 
most  anxious  doubt.     For  it  was  possible,   that  the 

*  Terrorism  (Swaorfto)  of  Demosthenes  :  ^Eschin.  iii.  146  seq,  Awa- 
oTtwov  ovK  dbiKas  ovbi  itap  a^laVf  ci{nr€p  diro(f>aiif€Tai  GfOTro/XTror  :  Platarch. 
Dem,  18. — Second  bestowal  of  a  wreath  of  honour ;  Schafer,  ii.  529. 
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whole  army  of  the  enemy  might  march  off  in  an 
easterly  direction,  nor  waa  it  known  where  he  ought 
to'  be  awaited.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  follow 
his  movements,  if  in  accordance  with  the  desire  of 
the  Boeotians  their  land  was  to  be  protected.  The 
allies  accordingly  separated ;  and  only  a  feeble  garrison 
was  left  in  guard  of  the  pass. 

No  sooner  had  Philip  gained  this  advantage,  than 
he  rapidly  drew  back  his  troops  into  their  former 
position,  easily  overthrew  the  body  of  men  left  be- 
hind  in  the  pass,  pushed  his  troops  through  it  iii 
pursuit,  and  hereupon  unexpectedly  stood  with  his 
whole  army  in  the  Boeotian  valley  of  the  Cephisus, 
the  broad  plain  of  which  he  had  from  the  first  recog- 
nised to  be  the  battle-field  best  suited  to  himself 
The  Hellenes  gathered  to  the  south  of  the  Cephisus, 
where  the  town  of  Chaeronea  served  them  as  a  sup- 
port in  the  rear,  and  the  river  as  a  line  of  defence- 
Here,  unhindered  by  the  enemy,  they  drew  up  their 
contingents  at  the  base  of  the  heights  which  rise  to 
the  rear  of  Chasronea,  on  either  side  of  the  rivulet  of 
the  Haemon,  which  flowing  from  the  rocky  theatre  of 
the  town  empties  itself  into  the  Cephisus.  Nearest  to 
the  town  stood  the  Athenians,  who  formed  the  left 
wing ;  the  Thebans  occupied  the  place  of  honour  on 
the  right  wing,  where  they  touched  the  river  ;  in  the 
centre  stood  the  Phocians,  the  Achseans,  the  Corinth- 
ians, and  the  remnants  of  the  mercenary  army,  which 
had  made  their  way  hither  from  Locris.  The  Boeotians 
were  commanded  by  Theagenes,  a  proved  general  out 
of  the  school  of  Epaminondas,  the  Athenians  by  the 
brave  Stratocles,  with  Chares  and  Lysicles  under  him. 

Against  this  disposition  the  king  advanced.  His 
army  is  stated  to  have  numbered  30,000  infantry,  and 
2,000  cavalry,  the  latter  estimate  being  beyond  doubt 
too  low.  Altogether  it  is  probable  that  the  two  armies 
were  about  equal  in  numbers ;  they  were  also  equal  in 
warlike  ardour.  But  the  great  superiority  on  the  part 
of  the  enemy's  army  consisted  in  the  nature  of  its 
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leadership ;  it  was  directed  by  one  will,  of  which  the  chap. 
most  practised  commanders  were  the  instruments.  ^^' 
On  the  enemy's  side  a  plan  of  battle,  which  had  been 
thoroughly  thought  out,  was  followed*.  The  Hellenes 
were  solely  intent  upon  bravely  holding  their  own 
against  the  enemy's  advance;  each  division  fought 
on  its  own  account ;  and  the  mind  of  a  general  was 
wanting,  capable  of  uniting  the  loose  members  into  a 
single  whole,  and  of  proving  a  match  for  the  foe. 

At  first  the  battle  had  a  not  unfavourable  beginning. 
The  left  wing  courageously  advanced;  Philip  drew 
back  into  the  plain,  and  already  Stratocles  called  out 
to  his  men  :  "  Let  us  drive  the  enemy  back  as  far  as 
Macedonia ! "  On  the  other  side  the  Thebans  stood 
immoveable,  although  they  were  charged  with  the 
utmost  vehemence  by  Alexander,  the  king's  son,  aged 
eighteen  years,  who  was  on  this  day  to  gain  his  spurs. 
The  discipline  of  Epaminondas  proved  itself  above  all 
in  the  Sacred  Band.  During  several  hours  of  the 
morning  the  Boeotians  held  their  ground,  till  at  last 
the  brave  warriors  sank,  one  after  the  other,  under  the 
lances  of  the  Macedonian  horsemen.  Over  their  bodies 
Alexander  charged  into  the  flank  of  the  centre,  which 
was  composed  of  the  contingents  of  the  allies  and  was 
only  capable  of  offering  a  far  less  enduring  resistance, 
especially  as  it  had  no  supports  upon  which  to  lean, 
either  on  the  right  or  on  the  left.  No  sooner  had  the 
battle  arrived  at  this  point,  than  Philip  too  again 
advanced  against  the  Athenians,  who  in  the  ardour  of 
the  pursuit  had  gone  much  too  far  forward  into  the 
open,  and  had  broken  the  cohesion  between  the  several 
parts  of  the  army.  They  were  obliged  to  stay  their 
advance,  and  were  then  driven  back ;  with  the  over- 
whelming numbers  of  the  cavalry  swarming  round 
them  on  every  side,  they  sought  amidst  great  losses  to 
regain  their  original  position,  but  here  too  they  found 
no  means  of  defence.  They  perceived  that  the  army 
was  broken  up,  that  the  whole  strength  of  the  enemy 
was  combined  against  themselves,  and  that  their  only 
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OHAP.  chance  of  preservation  lay  in  flight.  One  thousand 
^^'  men  had  fsJlen ;  two  thousand  were  taken  prisoners  ; 
while  the  loss  of  the  Thebans  must  have  been  £eu: 
greater.  Philip,  who  intended  not  only  to  fight  his 
way  through  and  to  gain  a  battle,  but  by  one  single 
blow  to  annihilate  all  power  of  resistance  on  the  part 
of  Greek  troops,  had  completely  gained  his  end.  No 
thought  was  taken  of  re-assembung  the  troops,  or  of 
offering  a  second  battle.  There  no  longer  existed  any 
common  command,  or  any  cohesion.  'Die  contingents 
dispersed  to  their  homes ;  and  the  Hellenic  League, 
barely  concluded,  had  been  completely  dissolved  after 
a  single  defeat.  Attica  and  Boeotia  lay  unprotected  ; 
the  two  neighbour-cities  were  incapable  of  aiding  one 
another,  and  both  had  to  be  equally  prepared  for  all 
the  terrors  of  war,  with  which  they  were  threatened 
by  the  wrath  of  the  victor.* 
TrtatmefU  And  yct  the  lot  of  the  one  of  the  two  cities  was  very 
of  Th€bes.   ^^^^^^  f^^j^^  ^j^g^^  ^f  ^}jg  Other.     The  heroic  valour  of 

the  Thebans  was  a  last  sacrifice,  offered  by  them  to  the 
glory  of  their  past ;  it  was  able,  indeed,  to  obtain  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  conqueror,  but  not  to  determine 

*  The  day  of  the  battle  (7th  of  Metagitnion  according  to  Plataich, 
CamiU.  19)  corresponds  either  to  the  1st  of  September  or  to  the  2nd  of 
October,  according  as  01.  ex.  2  is  taken  as  a  leap-year  or  not.    Boeckh 
{MondcykUn,  29)  assumes  the  cancelling  of  the  intercalaiy  month  not  to 
have  faUen  till  01.  cxii.  2  ;  and  places  in  01.  cxiL  3  the  introduction  of  a 
new  (the  Metonic)  calendar.    But  this  assumption  is,  as  Boeckh  himself 
allows,  very  doubtful.    K  Miiller  (Pauly,  ReaJUncyclo>pddie^  L*  p.  1054) 
considers  it  probable,  that  a  reform  of  the  calendar  took  place  at  Athens 
between  01.  Ixxxix.  3  and  xcix.  3.    Possibly  the  year  of  Euclides  was  in 
this  respect  also  an  epoch-year.    Certain  it  is,  that  in  the  Octaiteru  also 
extraordinaiy  cancellinfis  were  not  unfrequently  instituted,  in  order  to 
make  the  beginnings  of  the  years  coincide  with  the  course  of  the  sun  ;  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  decide,  whether  the  more  ancient 
traces  of  a  more  correct  system  of  the  year  are  based  upon  isolated 
rectifications  or  upon  the  introduction  of  a  new  Cycle.    As  to  the  caae 
in  question,  the  omission  of  an  intercalary  month  before  OL  cxii.  3  is 
probable.     If  we  assume  this  to  hare  taken  place  in  OL  ex.  2,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  01.  ex.  3  M\s  on  the  23rd  of  June,  and  the  battle  of 
Chaeronea  on  the  2nd  of  August,  as  Schafer,  ii.  529,  also  assumes.     As 
to  the  battle :  Died.  xvi.  84  ;  Justin,  ix.  3.    Disposition  of  the  Greek 
nrmy  :  Kbchly,  «.«.  58 ;  Vischer,  Erinnerungen  au$  Grieek,  691.    The 
death  of  Stratocles  (Kdchly,  166)  is  not  handed  down  by  tradit4on,  bat  i^ 
probable. 
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his  conduct.  Philip  saw  in  the  rising  of  Thebes  nothing  chap. 
but  faithlessness  and  ingratitude,  nothing  but  a  baae  ^^- 
violation  of  sworn  treaties  and  an  open  act  of  revolt, 
which  here,  as  in  Thessaly,  he  deemed  it  necessary  to 
punish  with  inflexible  rigour.  For  the  falling-away  from 
his  body  of  confederates,  from  the  new  Amphictyony 
founded  by  him,  he  was  resolved  to  cause  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  act  of  treason  against  the  Hellenic  father- 
land. He  dealt  with  Thebes,  as  Sparta  would  have 
dealt  with  her,  had  Sparta  been  victorious  at  Leuctra. 
The  State  established  by  the  great  Thebans  was  broken 
up ;  Thebe.  remained  ioflunf  more  than  a  Boeodan 
country-town ;  Orchomenus,  Thespiae,  Plataese  were 
restored ;  a  Macedonian  garrison  entered  the  Cadmea ; 
the  leaders  of  the  civic  body  were  put  to  death,  or 
banished,  as  traitors ;  their  lands  were  confiscated  and 
given  away ;  a  new  system  of  government  was  intro- 
duced. The  fall  of  the  Sacred  Band  on  the  field  of 
Chaeronea  was  likewise  the  end  of  the  city  of  Epami- 
nondas  and  Pelopidas.* 

Athens,  on  the  other  hand,  was  regarded  as  an  suuatimi 
enemy,  who  even  after  her  overthrow  ought  to  be  ^'f^^^*^- 
treated  with  respect  and  gained  over  by  magnani- 
mity. And  indeed  already  the  dictates  of  the 
simplest  prudence  forbade  driving  Athens  to  extremi- 
ties. The  courage,  and  therefore  implicitly  the  strength, 
of  the  Athenians,  were  by  no  means  broken.  Athens 
was  accustomed  not  to  consider  herself  lost,  although 
the  enemy  stood  in  the  land,  but  to  trust  to  her  walls. 
A  siege  of  the  city  was,  under  any  circumstances,  a 
very  doubtful  undertaking,  one  of  a  far  more  serious 
character  than  the  two  last  sieges  in  which  the  king 
had  failed.  Should  the  Byzantines,  the  island-cities,  and 
perchance  Persia  too,  furnish  the  city  with  supplies, 
and  send  succour  into  the  Pirseeus,  there  was  no  longer 
any  prospect  of  success.  To  these  considerations  were 
added  those  of  a  higher  general  policy.  It  was  not 
permissible  to  Philip  to  act  like  another  Xerxes ;  the 

*  Fate  of  Thebes  :  Paus.  ix.  1,  8  ;  37,  8. 
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king  who  had  made  an  Aristotle  the  tutor  of  his  son 
could  not  refuse  to  recognise  the  soil  of  Attica  as  a 
consecrated  one.  Its  devastation  would  have  been  a 
blot  upon  his  reign ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
amicable  recognition  of  his  Hellenic  position  on  the 
part  of  the  Athenians  was  even  now  the  highest 
advantage  which  he  could  have  in  view. 

It  was,  therefore,  of  great  value  to  him  to  establish 
relations  which  might  promote  his  plans  ;  and  for  this 
purpose  the  most  excellent  instrument  offered  itself  to 
him  in  the  person  of  Demades,  who  had  fallen  into  his 
hands  as  a  prisoner  on  the  field  of  battle.  Demades 
was  a  man  of  low  birth,  a  true  child  of  degenerate 
Athens,  untroubled  by  a  conscience,  frivolous,  eager 
for  lucre,  sensual,  but  full  of  mother-wit,  prompt  of 
speech,  inexhaustible  in  happy  thoughts  and  sudden 
retorts,  and,  although  devoid  of  superior  culture,  yet  a 
man  of  irresistible  eloquence.  He  had  already  come 
forward  as  an  opponent  of  Demosthenes,  but  without 
pursuing  any  definite  policy.  His  meeting  with  king 
Philip  first  brought  him  into  a  track  thoroughly  ac- 
cording with  his  desires  and  inclinations ;  Philip  made 
out  of  this  personage,  who  had  begun  as  an  oarsman, 
a  great  lord  and  a  statesman  of  influence.  Through 
Demades,  then,  Philip  now  entered  into  relations  with 
Athens,  precisely  as  he  had  once  done  from  his  camp 
before  Olynthus ;  he  sent  him  to  Athens,  in  order  to 
make  known  his  benevolent  intentions.  He  had  every 
reason  for  pursuing  this  course.* 

.The  Athenians  had  vigorously  overcome  the  first 
impression  of  the  tidings  of  terror,  the  first  loud  grief 
aroused  by  the  defeat  and  by  the  heavy  losses  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  their  painful  anxiety  on  behalf  of  the 
prisoners,  of  the  wounded  and  of  the  dead  bodies  of 
their  brethren,  which  had  been  left  lying  on  the  battle- 
field, they  without  delay  took  all   the  measures  le- 

*  Demades  (A^/icou  Ilacaificvf,  Boeckh,  Seetce^m,  234)  :  Soicbs. 
According  to  Diod.  xtL  87  &nd  Justin,  ix.  4,  it  Ls  to  him  that  is  ascribed 
the  change  effected  in  the  intentions  of  the  king,  when  full  of  insolence 
after  the  victory.    Schafer,  iii.  4. 
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quired  by  the  security  of  the  State,  without  thintdng  chap. 
of  negotiations  with  the  foe.  As  in  the  war  of  ^^' 
Archidamus,  the  rural  population  was  admitted  into 
the  city ;  the  men  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age 
were  summoned  imder  arms ;  the  passes  into  the  land 
were  made  safe.  A  general  was  sought  for,  and  the 
more  hot-headed  part  of  the  civic  body  carried  the 
election  of  Charidemus  (pp.  127,  254).  He  was  still 
accounted  the  most  talented  military  commander,  and 
he  was  credited  with  being  the  right  man  for  critical 
times.  However,  the  choice  of  so  untrustworthy  a 
personage,  with  whom  Demosthenes  and  his  friends 
could  not  possibly  act  in  company,  seemed  extremely 
dangerous  to  the  more  self-possessed  citizens.  An 
interference  of  the  Areopagus  was  therefore  brought 
about,  to  which  it  will  be  remembered  that  a  decisive 
influence  had  been  again  conceded  in  the  case  of 
important  transactions  of  State  (pp.  344,  353).  The 
election  was  declared  invalid ;  and  a  new  election  of 
General  fell  upon  Phocion,  with  whom  under  existing 
circumstances  the  party  of  Demosthenes  too  hoped  to 
be  able  to  arrive  at  an  understanding.  For  this  party 
still  continued  to  direct  public  affairs,  and  was  by  no 
means  minded  to  allow  the  political  conduct  of  the 
State  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  Phocion.  Hyperides 
therefore  proposed,  that  the  Council  should  be  invested 
with  extraordinary  powers,  in  order  that  it  might 
adopt  the  measures  which  it  judged  salutary ;  the 
members  of  the  Council  were  themselves  to  take  arms 
and  to  march  into  the  Pirseeus,  which  was  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  nucleus  of  the  fortifications  of  the  city. 
Furtl\prmore,  all  the  inhabitants  capable  of  fighting 
were  to  be  summoned  to  take  up  arms;  the  exiles 
were  to  return  home ;  the  civic  franchise  was  to  be 
bestowed  upon  all  the  resident  aliens  who  bore  a  part 
in  the  defence  of  the  city ;  and  even  the  slaves,  in 
particular  the  slaves  in  the  mines,  were  on  these  con- 
ditions to  receive  their  freedom.  It  was  thought  that 
by  these  means  not  less  than  150,000  men  could  be 
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collected,  who  might  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
State.  In  order  to  obtain  arms,  even  the  dedicatory 
gifts  in  the  temples  were  not  spared.  The  proposals  of 
Hyperides  were  passed.  Demosthenes  provided  for 
the  repair  of  the  walls  and  the  regulation  of  the  service 
on  guard ;  the  most  important  financial  duty,  viz.  the 
purchase  of  com,  was  likewise  entrusted  to  him  by 
the  citizens.  Lycurgus  laboured  with  redoubled  exer- 
tions for  navy,  arsenal,  and  the  supply  of  arms.  The 
well-to-do  citizens,  men  of  the  most  various  political 
tendencies,  Demosthenes,  Charidemus,  Diotimus,  and 
others,  emulated  one  another  in  attesting  their  zeal 
by  voluntary  gifts  of  money  and  arms ;  and  Lycurgus 
took  advantage  of  the  high  confidence  enjoyed  by  him 
among  his  fellow-citizens,  in  order  to  accumulate  a 
capitd  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  650  talents  (nearly 
£160,000),  which  he  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  State. 
Finally  envoys  went  forth,  in  order  to  represent  the 
danger  of  the  city  as  one  conmion  to  all  l^e  Hellenes ; 
and  Athens  had  every  reason  for  expecting  vigorous 
aid  from  those  states,  with  which  she  had  already  con- 
jointly and  successfully  fought  against  Philip.  In 
short,  there  was  no  confusion  or  despair  in  the  city, 
but  a  regularly  planned  and  energetic  activity,  a  bold 
determination  to  defend  its  independence  by  the  exer- 
tion of  all  the  resources  in  its  possession.  The  mood 
prevailing  among  the  people  resembled  that  of  the 
days  of  tne  batties  of  Marathon  and  Salamis ;  as  in 
those  times,  so  now  again  the  Areopagus  contributed 
to  give  firmness  to  the  bearing  of  the  citizens.  Pusil- 
lanimity was  punished  as  treason,  and  tiie  penalty  of 
death  was  decreed  against  those  who  withdrew^  them- 
selves by  flight  from  the  danger  of  the  fatherland. 

It  was  in  this  condition  that  Demades  found  the 
city.  Its  mood  could  not  have  been  less  favourable 
for  the  iotentions  of  the  king ;  and  for  the  moment  the 
victor  waa  almost  in  a  position  of  greater  diflicidty 
than  the  vanquished  ;  for  the  latter  were  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  resolute  activity,  while  the  former  had  yet 
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to  discover  the  means  for  disarming  his  adversaries    chap. 
without  a  conflict.*  ^^' 

Demades  entirely  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
former  orators  of  Philip,  by  above  all  assuring  his 
fellow-citizens  that  the  king  was  exceedingly  wroth 
with  Thebes,  but  had  none  but  kindly  intentions 
towards  Athens.  But  Demades  had  this  great  advan- 
tage over  his  predecessors — that  this  statement  was  for 
the  first  time  absolutely  true.  This  he  contrived,  after 
the  most  vigorous  fashion,  to  make  understood ;  and 
thus  he  easily  succeeded  in  ruining  the  fairest  results 
of  the  Demosthenic  policv,  in  reviving  the  old  senti- 
ments of  jealousy,  and  in'extinguishing  once  more  the 
spirit  of  national  union  which  l>hilip  recognised  to  be 
his  most  dangerous  enemy.  All  petty  and  evil  ele- 
ments came  to  the  surface  again ;  with  base  faithless- 
ness  the  allies  were  abandoned,  in  company  with 
whom  the  citizens  of  Athens  itself  had  recently  bled 
for  the  freedom  of  Hellas ;  it  was  no  longer  remem- 
bered that  any  consideration  was  due  to  the  Thebans ; 
and  pleasure  could  once  more  be  taken  in  any  humilia- 
tion inflicted  upon  them.  This  self-abasement  on  the 
part  of  the  Athenians  was  the  first  result  of  the  nego- 
tiations. Hereupon  Demades  was  enabled  to  add  in 
the  king's  name,  that  he  was  willing  to  liberate  the 
prisoners,  and  ready  to  conclude  a  peace  which  should 
guarantee  to  the  Athenians  their  independence.  On 
the  other  himd,  if  this  ofier  were  not  accepted,  the 
prisoners  would  be  sacrificed  to  the  anger  of  the  king; 
even  the  dead  bodies  were  still  in  his  hands;  for  it 
was  an  extremely  crafty  piece  of  policy  on  his  part 
to  have  refused  the  first  request  that  they  might  be 
delivered  up,  which  had  been  proffered  to  him  imme- 
diately after  the  battle.     But  .the  main  point  was,  that 

♦  Charidemus,  Phocion :  Plutarch,  Phoc.  16.  Hyperides :  Lye.  in 
Ltocraiem,  26  seq, ;  Vit,  X  (Jrat.  849.  Sauppe  ad  Fragm.  Hyperid. 
frpoff  'ApurroyfiTovOf  33  :  fivptdbas  irktiov^  rj  dtKantvrt,  np&Tov  /liv  bovXovi 
Tovs  tK  T»P  7pyov  rav  dpyvptioiv  kqI  tuvs  Kara  t^v  aWriv  X'^P^^*  Boeckh, 
StaaUh.  d  Aihen,,  vol.  i.  p.  53  [2d  £d.].  Patriotic  contributions :  Dem. 
xviii.  114. 
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CHAP,  the  reason  had  been  suddenly  removed  on  account  of 
^*  which  the  Athenians  had  been  willing  to  expose  them- 
selves to  the  heaviest  sacrifices  and  troubles  of  the 
war.  The  warlike  heroism  of  the  Athenians  was  based 
on  the  presumption,  that  the  king  was  drawing  near 
with  fire  and  sword,  that  he  demanded  unconditional 
submission.  Instead  of  this,  he  appeared  with  the 
most  tranquillising  promises,  and  without  any  humili- 
ating demands.  Hereby  the  whole  situation  of  afibirs 
was  suddenly  changed,  and  the  mood  of  the  great 
multitude  of  the  citizens  transformed.  Even  of  the 
more  reflecting  citizens,  who  not  without  reason  saw  in 
the  proposals  of  Hyperides  a  radical  revolution  in  the 
political  system,  the  majority  were  well  satisfied  that 
it  was  unnecessary  to  resort  to  such  desperate  measures 
of  defence ;  and  Phocion,  the  commander-in-chief,  was 
able  more  effectively  than  ever  to  point  out  the  insanity 
of  a  recalcitrance  pushed  to  extremes.  The  Macedo- 
nian party  was  once  more  in  ftdl  activity.  Demos- 
thenes, who  alone  might  have  been  capable  of  bringinj 
about  at  least  a  cautious  reserve,  was  still  absent ;  an< 
inasmuch  as  in  the  first  instance  all  that  was  required 
was  to  establish  relations  with  the  king,  in  order  to 
settle  the  most  imminent  questions,  and  to  obtain 
officially  an  assurance  of  the  intentions  of  Philip,  no 
opposition  was  offered  in  the  whole  civic  body  to 
Demades'  motion  for  the  despatch  of  an  embassy, 
AOiciiian  But  of  course  it  was  not  permissible  to  send  any  per- 
^f^^  sonages  unacceptable  to  the  king,  as  the  lives  of  the 
prisoners  and  the  honour  of  the  dead  were  in  question ; 
and  thus  the  public  affairs  of  the  city  once  more  feU 
into  the  hands  of  the  adversaries  of  Demosthenes. 

^schines  had  again  come  into  the  foreground.  He 
and  Phocion  and  Demades  seemed  to  be  the  personages 
pre-eminently  required  for  the  task.  When  Philip  saw 
these  men  enter  his  camp,  he  might  feel  convinced 
that  he  would  easily  achieve  his  ulterior  purposes. 
He  treated  them  at  the  banquet  as  the  most  amiable 
of  hosts,  and  during  the  negotiations  with  the  most 
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charming  magnanimity.  He  was  not  content  with  chap, 
the  liberation  of  the  prisoners ;  he  actually  equipped  ^^' 
them  for  their  return  home.  The  dead  bodies  he  still 
kept  back,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  new 
attention  to  the  Athenians  by  causing  the  remains  to 
be  solemnly  conducted  home.  After  the  departure  of 
the  envoys  he  sent  the  dead  bodies  to  Athens,  accom- 
panied by  the  foremost  men  of  the  realm,  in  particular 
by  Antipater  and  by  his  own  son,  who  were  at  the 
same  time  to  bring  to  the  Athenians  the  draft  of  the 
treaties. 

These  treaties  proposed  friendship  and  alliance.  PhiUp^s 
Attica  was  not  to  be  entered  by  the  Macedonian  army ;  ^'^^^Isais. 
her  ancient  independence  was  to  continue,  and  in  par- 
ticidar  no  foreign  vessel  of  war  was  to  saU  into  the 
Pirseeus.  Oropus,  the  disputed  frontier-district  (p.  96), 
was  restored  to  the  Athenians.  Part  of  the  islands 
were  left  to  them ;  and  they  even  continued  to  be 
recognised  as  an  independent  maritime  power,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  sea  being  undertaken  by  them  iu  con- 
junction with  Philip.  The  most  disgraceful  of  all  the 
articles  of  the  peace  caused  the  greatest  satisfaction ; 
for  Athens  could  not  humble  herself  more  deeply  than 
by  accepting  from  the  good  grace  of  the  enemy  a 
part  of  the  territory  of  her  ally,  and  by  rejoicing  over 
the  fact,  that  the  latter  alone  had  to  suffer  for  the  war. 
But  to  Philip  Oropus  served  as  a  pledge,  that  it  would 
be  lonor  before  the  two  neiorhbours  would  again  think 
of  making  common  cause  against  him  ;  and  the  trans- 
fer of  a  piece  of  land  wholly  indifferent  to  himself  ob- 
tained for  him  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians 
to  agree  to  that  which  was  alone  of  importance  to  him, 
viz.  to  their  entrance  into  the  League,  the  establish- 
ment of  which  was  his  most  immediate  task.  Herein 
lay  a  renunciation  on  the  part  of  Athens  of  any  inde- 
pendent foreign  policy,  of  any  hegemony,  and  of  any 
maritime  dominion  of  her  own.  Finally,  Oropus  had 
to  console  the  Athenians  for  the  loss  of  their  more 
distant  possessions,  which  were  an  obstacle  in  Philip's 
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CHAP,    path,  i.e.  of  the  Chersonnesus.     Hereby  the  route  of 
^^'       the  corn-supplies  fell   into  Philip's  hands;   and  this 
fact  alone  placed  the  city  in  his  power. 

Doubtless  it  was  contrived  to  clothe  the  sacrifices, 
to  which  Athens  had  to  consent,  in  the  gentlest  forms 
possible,  so  as  to  render  their  bitterness  less  perceptible 
to  the  citizens ;  and  thus  Demades  could  with  thorough 
confidence  propose  the  acceptance  of  the  terms  of  peace. 
Cavils  were  not  indeed  wanting.  Even  Phocion  came 
forward,  because  he  took  exception  to  the  point  aa  to 
Conclusion  the  League.  He  most  justly  demanded  that  at  all 
%ael  events  full  explanations  should  be  obtained  as  to  its 
0/.  CX.8  character,  before  the  Athenians  tied  their  own  bands 
(ic.  838).  in  the  matter.  But  he  found  no  hearing,  when  in 
this  instance  he  sought  to  guard  the  interests  of  the 
city  against  Philip;  and  the  peace  was  concluded. 
Demosthenes  would  assuredly  have  raised  a  protest 
against  those  points  which  most  deeply  wounded  the 
honour  of  the  city ;  in  accordance  with  his  convictions 
he  would  have  specially  been  bound  to  declare  himself 
opposed  to  the  acceptance  of  Oropus;  and,  although 
he  would  have  been  unable  to  prevent  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace,  yet  he  would  at  least  have  demanded 
the  utmost  caution  and  firmness  with  reference  to  the 
League.  But,  when  he  returned  home  from  the  Archi- 
pelago, where  he  was  still  actively  at  work  in  the  cause 
of  the  war  (probably  he  visited  even  allies  at  a  greater 
distance,  such  as  faithful  Tenedos,  the  cities  on  the 
Hellespont,  A;c.),  everything  had  been  settled  at  Athens ; 
and  there  was  now,  as  after  the  Peace  of  Philocrates, 
nothing  left  for  him  but  to  see  that  Athens  kept  the 
peace  to  which  she  had  sworn,  while  at  the  same  time 
preserving  as  much  as  possible  of  her  dignity,  of  her 
liberties,  and  of  the  patriotism  which  he  had  once  more 
called  forth  in  her  citizens.  Nor  was  there  any  lack 
of  opportunities  for  this  even  now. 

For,  however  OTeatly  the  mood  of  the  people  had 
been  changed  by  Demades,  yet  it  refused  to  withdraw 
its  confidence  from  the  man  in  whom  it  had  reposed 
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it     The  adverse  party  left  no  means  untried,  in  order    chap. 
to  discredit  him  and  cast  suspicion  upon  him ;  they       ^^' 
thought  it  would  be  easy  for  them  to  triumph  over 
him,  now  that  his  policy  had  been  so  completely  over- 
thrown ;  he  was  to  be  made  responsible  for  the  losses 
sulBfered,  for  the  resources  wasted,  for  the  blood  shed 
in  vain ;  he  was  charged  with  cowardly  conduct  in  the 
battle  ;  and  in  every  way  it  was  sought  to  render  him 
contemptible.    And  yet  they  failed  to  accomplish  their 
purpose.     The  citizens  would  not  be  persuaded,  that 
their  former  pm^eedings  had  been  an  aberration.  Their 
heroism  had  been  broken,  but  as  to  their  judgment 
they  remained  true  to  their  past,  and  honoured  them- 
selves by  holding  fast  to  Demosthenes.     Of  this  they 
offered  the  best  testimony,  by  according  to  Demos- 
thenes the  honour  of  holding  the  Funeral  Oration  at 
the   sepulchral  solemnity  in    honour    of   the    fallen 
(November  388  B.C.).     They  felt  with  perfect  truth, 
that  there   was   an   indissoluble    connexion  between 
Demosthenes  and  the  dead   of  Chseronea,   and  that 
these  would  be  dishonoured,  were  such  orators  allowed 
to  speak  at  their  tomb  as  failed  to  acknowledge  the 
sacred  cause  on  behalf  of  which  these  men  had  gone 
into  death.'*'*' 

Philip  had  meanwhile  made  a  progress  through  the  PkUip  in 
whole  of  Greece,  in  order  by  his  personal  presence  ^^^' 
rapidly  to  organise  the  affairs  of  the  states  ;  for  he  was  o/.  ex.  3 
impatiently  longing   to  attaiQ  to  his  goal,  which  no  (^c-  388). 

Autumn, 
♦  Embassy  to  Philip :  iEschin.  iii.  227.  Demades :  Suidas.  The 
participatiou  of  Phocion  in  this  embassy  irtpi  a-Korrjpias  Tfjg  irdXettp  or 
vrrip  atxMoXttroi^  is  not  handed  down,  but  probable. — Peace-embassy  : 
Diod.  xvi.  37.  Tenns  of  the  Peace  :  Pans.  i.  25,  3  ;  34,  1.  Cherson- 
nesus  :  F.  Schultz,  de  Cliers.  Thrac,  113.  The  Attic  cleruchi  remained  in 
possession  of  their  lands  ;  so  likewise  in  Samos,  whither  the  ancient 
inhabitants  did  not  return  until  after  the  Lamian  War.  Cf.  W.  Vischer, 
in  Rhein,  Mus,  xxii.  320.— Scruples  of  Phocion  :  Plutarch,  Fhoc,  16  : 
Afifuidov  ypa'^avTos,  oirtog  rj  iroXtr  /xcrf^ot  rfjs  Koivi}S  tlpit]vrii  koL  tov  avyc- 
bplov  roir  EXXi/aiv,  ovk  tui  irp6  tov  yvavait  riva  ^iKitmos  avr^  y€V€crBat 
napd  rav  *EXXi}vo)v  &^L<o{Tfi. — Demosthenes  at  sea  :  Dem.  xviii  248  ; 
i^chin.  iii.  159  (roiis  "EXXiyi^ar  dpyvpoKoyw),  Qi.  the  (rvvra^ts  i'^tfutr- 
pL€Pfi  in  the  decree  at  Tenedos  {Bullett.  ddV  Inst.,  1866,  p.  109). — Funeral 
Oration  (Dem.  xviii.  298)  in  the  first  winter-month,  i.«.  Mocmacterion. 
Cf.  Sauppe,  in  Gbttinger  Nachr.,  1864,  201,  215. 
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CHAP,  serious  difficulties  any  longer  remained  to  delay  him 
^'  in  reaching.  The  Peloponnesus  had  long  ceased  to  be 
a  citadel  of  Hellenic  independence.  Its  ancient  system 
of  states  had  been  burst  asunder  by  the  battle  of 
Leuctra ;  since  which  time  it  had  been  a  scene  of  in- 
cessant ferment  and  feud ;  now  it  was  intended  here 
too  to  accomplish,  what  the  policy  of  Thebes  had  been 
unable  to  bring  about,  viz.  a  fixed  order  of  affairs,  and 
to  unite  and  peaceably  settle  the  entire  peninsula  as  a 
member  of  the  new  association  of  states.  Those  states 
which  had  taken  part  in  the  most  recent  movement, 
in  particular  Corinth  and  Achaia,  submitted  to  the 
victor,  and,  as  likewise  Megara,  concluded  peace  on 
the  terms  proposed  to  them.  The  other  states  had,  it 
is  true,  also  failed  to  respond  to  the  wishes  of  the 
king  ;  they  had  not  furnished  him  with  contingents ; 
but  it  was  not  in  his  interest,  at  the  present  moment, 
.to  'call  the  several  commimities  to  account :  he  ac- 
cepted their  neutrality  as  a  fully  valid  sign  of  their 
devotion;  and  since  the  spirit  of  recalcitrance  had 
been  now  completely  extinguished,  since  the  ancient 
adversaries  of  Sparta  all  of  their  own  accord  offered 
him  open  homage  and  saluted  him  as  their  supreme 
protector,  Philip  too  had  no  other  intention  than  that 
of  showing  himself  their  gracious  friend  and  bene- 
factor. Quite  peculiar  relations  existed  between  him 
and  Argos.  That  city  was  the  cradle  of  his  royal  line 
(p.  19),  and  in  a  sense  the  mother-city  of  Macedonia; 
and  was  accordingly  to  have  its  share  in  the  splendour 
of  the  empire.  Sparta  had  driven  back  the  Temenidaa ; 
she  had  deprived  the  Argives  of  the  first  place,  which 
was  due  to  the  city  of  Agamemnon,  and  had  over- 
thrown the  ancient  order  of  things  established  by  the 
HeracHdae.  As  a  prince  of  the  race  of  Heracles,  as  the 
new  Agamemnon,  Philip  now  designed  to  restore  its 
ancient  honours  to  the  ancient  primary  city  of  the  Hel- 
lenes. Here  again,  as  at  Athens,  it  was  possible  for  him 
to  create  an  exuberant  satisfaction  by  means  of  gifts 
which  cost  him  nothing;   and  the  Argives  enthusi- 
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asticaJly  joined  the  military  expedition,  which  was  at  ceup. 
last  to  avenge  upon  Sparta  all  the  iniquities  suffered  ^^* 
by  them  in  the  course  of  centuries.  The  Arcadians 
and  Messenians  likewise  joined  the  king  ;  as  did  Elis, 
which  had  only  for  a  short  time  been  reconciled  to 
Sparta  (p.  332).  The  united  contingents  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  of  the  Greek  auxiliaries  of  Philip  and  of 
his  own  Macedonian  veteran  troops,  together  swelled 
to  an  armed  host,  which  poured  with  irresistible  force 
into  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas.  The  day  had  arrived, 
when  judgment  was  to  be  held  over  the  ancient  pri- 
mary State  of  Greece. 

Since  her  brief  enjoyment  of  the  acme  of  power  Aauudeof 
under  Agesilaus,  Sparta  had  been  continuously  retro-  '^i^*^ 
grading  ;  so  that  even  the  resources  of  good  which  still 
survived  brought  no  blessing  to  her.  This  shows 
itself  in  the  case  of  the  son  of  Agesilaus,  the  vigorous 
Archidamus,  who  since  his  first  coming  forward  (vol. 
iv.  p.  361),  in  spite  of  certain  glorious  deeds  in  the 
field  (vol.  iv,  pp.  450,  482),  had  been  able  to  effect 
nothing  by  his  valour  for  his  native  city.  He  too 
had  allowed  himself  to  be  deceived  by  Philip,  and 
had  after  the  attempt,  ending  in  failure,  to  assert  the 
influence  of  Sparta  in  the  Phocian  War,  returned 
home  in  deep  vexation  of  spirit.  Even  when  the 
common  country  was  at  the  height  of  danger,  it  had 
been  impossible  to  induce  Sparta  to  renounce  her  cold 
and  narrow-hearted  selfishness;  her  own  sins  had 
utterly  isolated  her.  While  the  Athenians  declared  in 
open  assembly,  that  they  would  not  sacrifice  Sparta 
in  the  case  of  need  (p.  362),  and  would  not  allow  the 
pressure  of  the  general  hatred  against  Sparta  to  induce 
them  to  abandon  their  peaceable  connexion  with  her, 
the  Spartans  were  without  any'cordial  feelings  towards 
Athens,  and  never  thought  of  supporting  her  national 
policy.  In  vain  Perinthus  too  had  applied  to  Sparta ; 
and  when  the  Hellenic  League  had  taken  the  field  for 
the  final  decision,  king  Archidamus  was  risking  his 
life,  not  on  the  field  of  Chseronea,  but  in  a  remote 
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CHAP,  foreign  land.  As  in  the  ease  of  his  father,  so  with 
^^-  him,  the  love  of  military  enterprise,  because  it  pur- 
sued no  national  aims,  degenerated  into  a  purposeless 
search  after  adventures.  He  went  first  to  Crete,  and 
then  to  Tarentum,  where  he  was  slain  in  a  battle 
against  the  Messapians,  about  the  time  when  the 
Hellenes  were  fighting  against  Philip.  It  thus  fell  to 
the  lot  of  his  son  Agis  to  suffer  in  full  measure  the 
calamity  which  had  befallen  his  home. 

Degenerate  and  ossified  as  Spartan  Hfe  was,  yet 
there  still  survived  in  it  a  remnant  of  the  ancient 
greatness,  which  proved  itself  most  manifestly  in  limes 
of  trouble.  The  idea  of  the  State  had  still  more  vita- 
lity  in  the  shrunken  nucleus  of  the  Spartans,  than  in 
the  remaining  communities,  decomposed  as  these  were 
by  the  spirif  of  party ;  aid  howeV  ^trustworthy 
the  individual  citizens  of  Sparta  might  prove  abroad, 
yet  the  civic  body  had  in  it  a  fixed  consciousness  of 
inner  cohesion,  and  a  resolute  assurance  in  action, 
whereby  it  put  all  other  Hellenes  to  shame.  On  the 
present  occasion  also  no  traitor  was  to  be  found  at 
Sparta ;  no  blandishments  met  with  a  hearing ;  no 
negotiations  were  entered  into ;  the  Spartans  allowed 
the  country  to  be  devastated  up  to  the  sea-shore  and, 
after  a  few  attempts  at  warding  off  the  enemy,  gathered 
around  the  city-heights,  which  had  been  twice  already 
defended  with  success  (vol.  iv.  pp.  429,  482).  At  last 
it  became  necessary  to  entertain  thoughts  of  peace  ; 
but  when  the  question  was,  whether  they  would  re- 
nounce their  claims  to  hegemony,  and  bind  themselves 
to  furnish  their  military  contingent  to  a  foreign  king. 
the  citizens  steadfastly  refused  to  conclude  any  such 
treaty,  and  were  resolved  rather  to  undergo  any  suffer- 
ings. They  gained  their  end.  An  annihilation  of 
the  civic  community  could  not  lie  in  the  intentions  of 
Philip,  since  it  was  not  demanded  by  his  interests, 
to  which  a  heroic  martyrdom  of  the  Spartans  would 
only  have  been  disadvantageous.  He  was  therefore, 
although  much  against  his  wish,  obliged  to  content 
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himself  with  putting  an  absolute  end  to  any  power  of    chap. 
doing  harm  on  the  part  of  this  State,  whose  domain       ^^- 
had  already  become  so  narrow,  and  whose  power  had 
sunk  so  low.     An  Hellenic   tribunal   of  arbitration  r«m. 
was  summoned  ;  and  Sparta  was  deprived  of  all  the  ^Jjjjl^ . 
territory  which  she  had  obtained  by  conquest,  in  favour  i>«&gwm** 
of  her  neighbours.     The  Messenians  laid  claim  to  the  "*'^- 
declivities  of  Mount  Taygfetus  up  to  the  ridge  of  the 
lofty  mountain-range.     Argolis  received  back  Thyre- 
atis  and  the  entire  district  of  the  ancient  Cynurians, 
after  the  Lacedaemonians  had  during  two  centuries 
held  sway  up  to  the  confines  of  the  Argive  plains ;  to 
the  Arcadians  was  assigned  the  territory  on  the  upper 
Eurotas  and  on  the  streams  forming  its  sources,  to  the 
Megalopolitans  Belmina,  to  the  Tegeatae  Sciritis ;  so 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  not  even  left  in  pos- 
session of  their  own  river-valley  and  of  their  most 
important  passes.     Sparta  was  treated  like  a  brigand- 
state,  from   which  its  plunder  is  taken  in  order  to 
restore  it  to  its  legitimate  owners.     In  mute  defiance 
she  allowed  the  members  to  be  cut  off*,  which  in  the 
course  of  centuries  seemed  to  have  so  firmly  grown 
together  into  a  single  body,  that  Epaminondas  had 
formerly  been  derided  as   a  madman   when  he   de- 
manded from  the  Spartans  the  liberation  of  the  lands 
surrounding  their  city. 

The  consummation  of  all  these  measures  took  place  Fcdrrai 
in   the  summoning  of  a   General   Hellenic   Diet    to  c^7;i!rffWf 
Corinth.     Here  the  treaty  was  offered  for  acceptance,  at  cortntK 
in  which  the  kins  represented  the  aims  of  his  dynastic  oi  ex.  s 
policy  in  such  a  light,  that  they  appeared  to  be  the  )^^'  \^f^ 
long-cherished  desires  of  the  Hellenic  nation,  and  the      year. 
pledges  of  national  prosperity :  on  the  one  hand  peace 
throughout  the  land  and  security  of  intercourse  and 
traffic,  on  the  other  new  splendour  and  glory  as  against 
foreign  countries ;  so  that  both  the  settled  citizens  in 
their  pursuit  of  trade  and  industry,  and  the  younger 
generation,  eager  for  adventures  and  spoils,  were  to 
find   their  interests   satisfied  by  the  new  era.     The 
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CHAP,  renewed  proclamation  of  the  independence  of  all 
^^-  Hellenic  communities  served  to  calm  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  petty  states ;  the  secure  establishment 
of  order  and  peace  against  all  demagogic  innovations 
was  in  accord  with  the  interests  of  the  classes  pos- 
sessed of  property.  A  permanent  Federal  Council  was 
to  guard  the  existing  order  of  things  against  any 
attempts  in  any  quarter  to  violate  it ;  while  the  Am- 
phictyonic  Assembly  was  as  a  Federal  Tribunal  to 
punish  any  impious  violation  of  Federal  law.  And 
a  guarantee  was  given  for  the  eflFectual  execution  of 
these  institutions  by  the  watch  over  it  being  kept 
by  Philip,  as  the  most  powerful  member  of  the  new 
League.  For  Macedonia  and  the  newly  organised 
Greece  were  now  united  as  a  single  whole,  as  a 
sworn  Confederation;  and  in  this  again  the  king 
appeared  merely  as  the  representative  of  national 
ideas,  inasmuch  as  he  resumed  the  task  of  the  war 
of  vengeance  against  Persia,  which  the  weakness  and 
disunion  of  the  Hellenes  had  interrupted,  and  for  this 
purpose  alone  claimed  the  contingents,  as  to  which 
a  fixed  system  of  regulations  was  settled  with  the 
deputies  of  the  Greek  states.* 

So  immense  were  the  events  and  the  transformations 
of  the  relations  determining  the  condition  of  all  Greece, 
which  crowded  into  the  year  338.  In  order  to  appre- 
ciate their  significance,  it  remains  necessary  in  conclu- 
sion, after  our  summary  narration  of  the  facts^  to 
review  the  efibrts  of  Demosthenes  and  the  situation 
of  the  Hellenes  under  the  Macedonian  supremacy. 


The  greatness  of  Athens  is  essentially  based  upon 
the  fact,  that  at  the  right  time  she  had  the  right  men, 

*  Philip  in  Peloponnesus  :  Arrian.  vii.  9,  5 ;  Theopomp.  Frapn,  66 
stq.  The  Eleans  :  I^aus.  v.  4  (r^(  t<l>ctov  ^iXinir^  r^r  ^iri  Acutcdai/ioMovr 
fi«r€cr;^oir). — Archidamus  :  Diod.  xvi.  62  nq. — Bestriction  of  the  bound- 
aries  of  Spartu :  Pans,  il  20  (ctti  toi£  n{i6tairiK6<n»  i$  ^PX^s  opots). 
Autonomy:  Strab.  365. — Synedrium :  Liod.  xvi.  89  (itutm)  c  tpi/yi|) ; 
Justin,  ix.  5  (lex  pacis  universft  Grsecise  ....  concilium  omnium  Tclut 
vnua  senutus). 
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for  making  clear  to  the  citizens  their  fnission  and  qhap. 
pointing  out  to  them  the  true  aims  before  them.  After  ^^' 
Solon  had  in  grand  lines  sketched  out  for  the  com-  Retrospect 
munity  the  entire  moral  and  civil  task  of  its  existence,  ^^^ 
it  was  in  the  critical  moments  of  its  later  history  led  career  of 
onward  with  a  safe  hand  by  Miltiades,  by  Themistocles,  th$Mt. 
by  Aristides  and  Cimon,  and  conducted  by  them  to 
ever  higher  goals :  to  the  highest  of  all  by  Pericles, 
when  in  the  period  of  peace  he  carried  through  the 
construction  of  the  edifice  of  Athenian  supremacy,  and 
established  the  dominion,  which  had  been  gained  by 
arms,  upon  intellectual  culture  and  wise  reflection. 
This  was  the  legitimate  combination  of  Attic  with 
Hellenic  policy.  The  Athenians  pursued  only  the 
former  of  these ;  they  were  too  one-sidedly  intent 
upon  dominion,  and  after  a  desperate  struggle  lost 
even  this.  Hereupon  ensued  a  period  in  which  Athens 
lived  an  aimless  life  from  day  to  day,  a  desolate  time 
devoid  of  meaning  and  of  movement.  There  occurred 
particular  moments  of  a  rise  towards  loftier  ends  ;  but 
these  were  only  transitory  after-effects  of  earlier  efforts, 
mere  feeble  reminiscences  of  the  past.  Thebes  as- 
sumed the  championship  against  the  Spartan  domi- 
nion, and  Athens  was  incapable  of  elevating  herself 
above  the  policy  of  a  petty  jealousy.  After  this  she 
entirely  abandoned  herself,  and  sought  in  an  indolent 
life  of  enjoyment  a  compensation  for  her  lost  greatness, 
until  at  last,  a  century  after  the  appearance  of  Pericles, 
a  force  once  more  revealed  itself,  which  was  able  to 
resume  the  eflbrts  of  the  great  statesmen  and  to 
restore  the  interrupted  history  of  the  city. 

In  Demosthenes  the  gradual  developement  of  his 
activity  as  a  statesman  is  to  be  perceived  with  in- 
comparably greater  clearness  than  in  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors. We  see  the  youth  in  his  struggle  on  behalf 
of  his  paternal  house  gain  the  strength  of  will,  which 
fearlessly  confronts  any  and  every  baseness;  we  see 
him  as  an  advocate  acquire  his  knowledge  of  civil 
life  and  his  mastery  over  speech.     He  perceives  the 
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vile  abuses  in  the  administration ;  and  they  urge  him 
to  the  struggle  against  a  party  of  overwhelming  power, 
a  struggle  of  years,  which  steels  his  character,  inasmuch 
as  amidst  the  greatest  hostilities,  and  notwithstanding 
the  want  of  success  in  his  opposition,  he  never  becomes 
untrue  to  himself.  In  the  Olynthian  question  he  gains 
a  decisive  inBuence ;  but  not  until  after  the  Peace  of 
Philocrates  is  he  successful  in  gathering  men  of  the 
same  views  as  his  own  around  him,  in  unmasking  the 
biiseness  of  his  adversaries,  and  in  bringing  the  citizens 
over  to  his  side.  Heuceforth  his  own  endeavours  too 
become  continuously  loftier  and  purer ;  he  emancipates 
himself  from  one-sidedly  Attic  points  of  view;  his 
labours  aim  at  a  rising  on  the  part  of  the  nation  under 
the  leadership  of  Athens.  His  eloquence  has  its  eifect 
in  the  islands  and  in  Peloponnesus ;  his  fellow-citizens 
bow  before  his  greatness;  they  entrust  to  him  the 
conduct  of  their  home  and  foreign  affairs.  Whatever 
vital  forces  are  still  at  work  in  Greece  range  them- 
selves under  his  guidance. 
The  The  entire  policy  of  Demosthenes  rests  on  historical 

^fom!d^  foundations.  His  anxiety  never  was  to  shine  by  new 
tion$o/hu  ideas  and  schemes,  but  only  to  re-establish  his  native 
^^^'  city  on  ancient  bases ;  his  conviction  is  this,  that  he 
who  speaks  and  acts  on  behalf  of  the  State  must 
thoroughly  entei^  into  its  moral  and  mental  being,  and 
possess  himself  of  its  character.  Hence  the  \inbroken 
continuity  of  his  career  from  his  first  oration  of  State  ; 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  again  that  it  in  -so  many 
respects  recalls  the  public  career  of  the  earlier  states- 
men. Like  ThemistocleSi  he  too  foresaw  an  inevitable 
war  on  behalf  of  the  independence  of  the  fatherland, 
armed  the  city  for  this  purpose^  and  gathered  in  Greece 
a  patriot  party  resolved  upon  the  struggle.  His  finan- 
cial reform,  in  so  far  as  it  constituted  the  fundamental 
condition  of  a  successful  resistance,  had  the  same  sig- 
nificance as  the  law  on  the  mines  (vol.  ii.  p.  231).  In 
the  organisation  of  the  new  League  he,  like  Aristides, 
wjs  intent  upon  treating  the  rights  of  others  with  the 
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utmost  possible  consideration ;   for,  according  to  his    chap. 
conviction  also,  justice  is  the  true  foundation  of  all       ^^' 
political  institutions.     But  greatest  of  all  is  the  har-  i^«wm- 
mony  between  his  activity  and  that  of  Pericles.     Both  ^^rici^."^ 
these  men,  beginning  as  orators  of  the   Opposition, 
after  a  long  struggle  became  leaders  of  the  community 
'  and  legislators;  and  this  only  by  the  force  of  a  moral 
superiority,  which  gradually  overcame  all  contradiction. 
Neither  of  them  was  personally  cast  in  a  popular  mould, 
nor  was  their  influence   obtained   by   them   through 
a  pleasing   eloquence  which  flattered  or  dazzled  the 
people;   but,   strict  towards  themselves  and  others, 
severe  and  serious,  they  confronted  the  citizens  with 
unpalateable  demands,  unsparingly  reproving  their  per- 
versities and  subduing  their  vanity.     The  one  and  the 
other  were  enemies  of  long  speeches,  and  only  spoke 
after  careful  preparation ;  it  was  the  perfect  command 
over  their  subject,  the  strength  of  their  will,  the  inner 
truth  of  their  meaning,  which  gave  to  their  words  the 
power  of  conviction.     In  both  we  find  the  same  com* 
bination  of  a  force  of  genius,  able  to  create  in  the 
great  mass  of  the  citizens  enthusiasm  for  the  loftiest 
tasks,  with  a  sober  rationality,  invariably  intent  upon 
facts,  and  following  practical  points  of  view,  such  as 
could  not  but  become  evident  to  anyone  willing  to  look 
upon  the  matter  impartially.     Both  had,  the  one  as  a 
nobleman,  the  other  as  a  member  of  the  upper  burgher- 
class,  an  aristocratic  tendency,  but  were  notwithstand- 
ing loyal  adherents  of  the  democracy,  and  confided  in 
the  healthy  judgment  of  the  citizens;  both  had  the 
common  people  on  their  side,  while  the  rich  were  their 
adversaries.     With  regard  to  foreign  afiairs,  Demos- 
thenes, like  Pericles,  desired  that  no  war  should  be 
recklessly  begun,  yet  that  a  necessary  and  just  war 
should  not  be  evaded  in  a  cowardly  spirit,  but  provided 
for  during  the  time  of  peace  with  the  utmost  circum- 
spection.     They    were   both   with  an  equally  lively 
assurance  pervaded  by  a  conviction  of  the  mission  of 
Athens  to  hold  the  primacy  in  Greece :  and  as  Pericles 
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CHAP,     acknowledged    a    right    belonging    to    the   stronger, 
^^-      which  in  the  interest  of  the  nation  must  hold  together 
even  the  unwilling  among  the  confederates,  lest   the 
laboriously  achieved  results  should  melt  away  again  in 
the  hand, — so  Demosthenes  also  held,  that  whosoever 
was  striving  for  a  good  and  just  object,  ought  not  to 
remain  inactive  in  the  face  of  hostile  guile,  or  damage 
himself  by  timid  scrupulousness.     For  such  a  scrupu- 
lousness among  unscrupulous  adversaries  he  considered 
to  be  not  justice,  but  cowardice.    Lastly,  both  attained 
to  the  highest  goal  of  a  republican  statesman,  in  being 
enabled  to  take  into  their  hands,  as  the  men  enjoying 
the  full  confidence  of  the  community,  the  direction  of 
public  afiairs.     Statesmen  who  lack  personal  greatness 
are  only  able  to  maintain  such  a  position  by  associating 
themselves  with  subordinate  creatures  who  follow  them 
from  merely  selfish  motives  of  interest ;  it  was  thus 
that  the  party-rule  of  Aristophon  (p.  101)  arose,  and 
the  yet  worse  system  of  cliques  under  Eubulua     But 
Demosthenes,  like  Pericles,  brought  it  to  pass,  that 
for  a  time  his  will  alone  determined  the  action  of  the 
State.     Hereby  the  system  of  democratic  equality  was 
seemingly  abolished,  but  not  really  so,  because   the 
powers  conferred  upon  him  were  conferred  voluntarily 
and  constitutionally.     We  are  rather  justified  in  desig- 
nating it  as  the  greatest  advantage  possessed  by  the 
democracy,  that  it  provided  the  possibility  of  at  any 
time  summoning  the  most  efiicient  citizen  to  the  helm 
of  the  State;    and   experience    teaches,   that   Greek 
republics  were  never  more  vigorous  and  more  covered 
with  glory,  than  when  their  citizens  with  perfect  con- 
viction gave  themselves  up  to  one  man,  in  whom  they 
recognised  the  representative  of  their  highest  interests, 
as  the  Thebans  did  in  Epaminondas,  and  the  Tarentines 
in  Archytaa* 

Such  phases  of  affairs,  in  which  the  civic  community 

*  Distinction  between  public  and  pnvate  law :  Dem.  xr.  28  ;  cf . 
Jacobs,  SUuUwndiUy  146.  Archytas  was,  like  Pericles  and  EDuninondmK, 
head  of  the  community  by  a  prolongation  of  the  strategy.  JDiog.  Lairi. 
viiL  79.    The  best  result  of  democracy  is  the  dpxi  rev  irpoSrov  mp^£* 
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temporarily  renounces  the  exercise  of  its  authority,    chap. 
cannot  of  their  nature  be  enduring.     And  if  Pericles       ^^' 
conducted  the  personal  system  of  government  with 
better  fortune  and  with  far  greater  results,  the  cause 
lies  in  the  incomparably  more  favourable  circumstances 
of  his  times.     He  had  still  an  admirably  armed  city,  a 
civic  community  sound  at  the  core,  efficient  in  war  and 
patriotic ;  while  the  civic  community  of  Demosthenes 
disliked  arms  and  was  feeble  of  heart.      "The  hero- 
maiden  of  Marathon  had,"  as  the  scoffer  Demades  said, 
"  become  an  old  gammer,  who  comfortably  swallows 
her  mess  of  barley-soup,  and  slinks  about  in  slippers." 
Athens  in  those  days  wore  the  aspect  of  a  colony  like 
Tarentum,  of  an  effeminate  industrial  and  conamercial 
city,  where  the  citizens  sought  as  much  as  possible  to 
escape  from  the  demands  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
let  mercenaries  fight  on  their  behalf.     Although  far 
worse  troubles  of  war  were  imminent  than  in  the  times 
of  Pericles,  the  walls  were  allowed  to  fall  into  decay, 
and  the  navy  to  go  to  ruin,  in  order  that  the  number 
of  festivals  and  sacrificial  banquets  niight  be  continually 
increased.     The  supreme  authority  enjoyed  by  money, 
and  the  selfish  party-power  of  the  capitalists,  likewise 
perfectly  remind  us  of  the  condition  of  things  in  mer- 
cantile cities  beyond  the  seas.     In  this  respect  the  task 
of  Demosthenes  was  far  more  arduous,  and  his  merit 
incomparably  greater.     Moreover  he,  the  plain  citizen, 
was  more  unpretentious  than  Pericles,  freer  from  per- 
sonal  ambition,  severer  and   purer  in  his  choice  of 
means.    He  employed  no  demagogic  party  expedients ; 
for  it  is  unjustifiable  to  interpret  in  this  sense  the 
gifts  and  voluntary  contributions  by  which  he  attested 
his  '  patriotism  ;    and  although  on  occasion  he  com- 
bined with  unworthy  personages,  with  such  a  man  as 
Timarchus,   yet   he   did  it   before  the   eyes  of    the 
public,  and  only  for  definite  purposes.    And,  indeed, 
he  also  attempted  to  amend  with  a  vigorous  hand  such 
institutions  of  the  Peri^lean  Athens  as  we  must  ac- 
knowledge to  have  been  pernicious  abuses ;  and  above 
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CHAP,     all  he  sought  to  ennoble  the  evil  system  of  distribu- 

^^'       tions  of  money,  by  desiring  them  to  be  regarded  as  a 

compensation  paid  for  the  services  given  to  the  State, 

and  by  requiring  a  counter-service  on  the  part  of  the 

receiver.  * 

On  the  other  hand,  Demosthenes  had  neither  so 
many-sided  a  natural  endowment,  nor,  in  consequence 
of  the  pettier  character  of  the  relations  of  life  among 
which  he  had  grown  up,  so  happy  a  developement  as 
Pericles.  He  lacked  the  inborn  dignity,  the  lofty 
calm,  and  the  blended  self-control  and  self-confidence 
of  the  "  Olympian ;  "  but  above  all  he  lacked  the 
mUitary  training  and  the  talent  of  generalship,  which, 
combined  with  the  qualities  of  a  statesman,  made 
Pericles  so  great  and  so  impossible  to  replace.  Not- 
withstanding his  toughness  and  manly  power  of  en- 
durance, the  natural  temperament  of  Demosthenes 
was  uncommonly  excited  and  irritable,  vehement  and 
passionate ;  and  the  more  exclusively  that  he  had  in 
his  eiforts  to  rely  upon  the  orators'  tribune,  the  more 
too  did  its  influence  assert  itself  upon  his  character. 
He  returns  vituperation  for  vituperation ;  he  employs 
all  and  any  means  for  rendering  his  opponents  con- 
temptible ;  he  proved  unable  to  preserve  himself  free 
from  the  spirit  of  rhetoric,  and  allows  his  acumen  to 
tempt  him  even  into  quibbles.  Demosthenes  was 
without  Pericles'  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  man- 
kind ;  he  was  an  idealist,  and  in  dangerous  times  over- 
estimated the  effect  of  moral  forces.  And  yet  it  was 
precisely  in  this  that  he  showed  himself  a  Hellene 
Ethiaand  of  the  uoblcst  kind.  For  it  is  precisely  this  moral 
^  '  conception  of  civic  duty  which  gives  to  Greek  poli- 
tics their  peculiar  warmth,  and  to  Greek  statesmen 
their  transcendent  dignity.  Every  demand  made  by 
Demosthenes  upon  the  community  is  of  an  ethicaJ 

*  Demadea,  Fragm.  7.  Demetrius  wtpl  ipfjofvtlas,  §  282,  aooording  to 
Cobet's  emendation  :  iroXty  o£»  njy  «irl  r»y  vpoytp^v  rrjv  MtxpoBt^pofmxo^f 
aXXa  ypavp  aoydoXto  virodcdf /icin|y  jcat  nTurdinjp  po<l>A(ray,  Of.  Th.  Gompeitz, 
Demosthenet,  1864,  29  $eq. 
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character ;  every  civic  duty  upon  which  he  insists  is  chap. 
a  matter  of  conscience ;  and  the  loftiest  task  of  the  ^^* 
statesman  he  finds  in  being  an  example  of  civic 
virtue.  Demosthenes  passed  without  reproach  through 
all  temptations,  and  allowed  neither  friend  nor  foe  to 
drive  him  to  any  unworthy  step.  When  the  citizens 
demanded  from  him  that  he  should  prefer  an  indict- 
ment against  an  unpopular  personage,  he  declared  to 
them  that  they  would  find  in  him  a  counsellor,  even 
when  they  had  no  wish  for  it,  but  an  informer  never, 
even  if  they  desired  it.  Thus  again  the  civic  com- 
munity was  as  a  body  to  be  careful  of  its  reputation  ; 
he  stimulated  the  sense  of  honour  in  the  citizens,  and 
sought  to  awaken  in  them  the  conviction,  that  fair 
fame  was  better  than  money  and  lands.  His  entire 
view  of  democracy  was  to  the  effect  that  it  could  only 
be  based  upon  pure  patriotism  and  loftiness  of  senti- 
ment. He  demands  gratitude  towards  the  great  men 
of  the  city  and  reverence  for  the  laws  handed  down  ; 
"  whosoever  recklessly  introduces  changes  into  them 
is  worse  than  a  murderer."  As  agqipst  the  foreign 
enemy  also,  who  does  wrong,  he  credits  the  conscious- 
ness of  honesty  with  a  strength  which  gives  victory  to 
the  arms  of  those  who  possess  it ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  a  religious  and  moral  scruple  which  pre- 
vents him  from  vigorously  urging  the  alliance  with 
the  Phocians.  All  the  most  important  questions  are 
settled,  not  by  considerations  of  statesmanship,  but  by 
the  voice  of  conscience.  The  defence  of  independence 
is  an  absolute  duty,  a  moral  necessity,  which  must 
not  be  allowed  to  be  determined  by  the  consideration 
of  success. 

But  was  not  the  clearness  of  the  political  judgment  Demos- 
of  Demosthenes  disturbed  by  this  way  of  regarding  ^i^au^ 
things  ?  Was  not  his  treatment  of  the  Macedonian 
question  from  the  outset  a  one-sided  policy  of  mere 
sentiment ;  and  was  not  Isocrates  after  all  in  the  right, 
when  he  disapproved  of  the  perverse  resistance  offered 
to  Philip,  and  required  of  the  Athenians  that  they 
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CHAP,    should  recognise  in  the  enemy  their  friend  and  the 
^^'       benefactor  of  Greece  ? 

Superficially  regarded,  the  course  of  events  seems 
to  favour  the  view  that  Isocrates  was  in  the  right  as  a 
politician ;  and  yet  undoubtedly  far  too  much  honour 
would  be  done  to  him,  were  liis  bearing  to  be  com- 
mended at  the  expense  of  Demosthenes,  and  were  a 
deeper  penetration  intx)  the  significance  of  the  times, 
or  a  prophetic  insight  into  the  course  of  history,  to 
be  ascribed  to  him.  Isocrates  was  not  swayed  by 
a  confidence  in  Philip  and  the  Macedonian  State, 
based  upon  superior  knowledge,  but  by  a  feeling  of 
mistrust  with  reference  to  his  own  city,  by  a  spiritless 
renunciation  of  its  history,  which  he  at  all  times  failed 
justly  to  appreciate,  by  indifference  towards  the  highest 
possessions  of  the  city.  Isocrates  ^as  altogether  un- 
acquainted with  the  real  Philip  ;  he  was  only  anxious 
for  a  man  who  should  with  a  vigorous  hand  unite  the 
Greeks  and  stay  the  evils  of  democracy ;  for  this  rea- 
son he  transferred  his  hopes  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
and,  sitting  among  his  books,  idealised  to  himself  the 
Macedonian  king,  so  that  he  corresponded  to  the  image 
of  a  magnanimous  friend  of  the  Greeks,  which  Iso- 
crates had  sketched  out  for  himself  in  imagination.  It 
was  at  bottom  a  craven  optimism,  which  took  pleasure 
in  agreeable  self-delusion,  and  which  refused  to  per- 
ceive whatsoever  contradicted  its  wishes  and  expec- 
tations. In  the  end,  it  is  stated,  Isocrates  recognised 
his  mistake  ;  and  the  eyes  of  the  old  man — he  was 
ninety-eight  years  of  age — are  said  to  have  been 
suddenly  opened  to  the  real  intentions  of  the  king  by 
the  battle  of  Chseronea,  so  that  a  few  days  after  the 
battle  he  voluntarily  ended  his  life  by  starvation. 
It  is,  however,  unintelligible,  why  the  final  conflict 
should  have  made  him  cease  to  put  trust  in  Philip. 
For  the  blood  shed  in  it  the  king  could  not  be  held 
responsible  ;  and  however  deeply  Isocrates  must  have 
lamented  the  struggle,  which  had  been  urged  on  by  a 
policy  disapproved  of  by  himself,  yet  every  obstacle 
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had  been  now  removed ;  what  he  had  so  long  de-  chap. 
sired  could  now  be  carried  into  execution  ;  and  he  ^^' 
could  himself  by  virtue  of  his  high  authority  \dgo- 
rously  co-operate  to  that  end.  But  Isocrates  saw  his 
native  city  not  discouraged  after  the  defeat,  he  saw 
it  rather  arming  for  a  last  struggle  of  despair,  which, 
as  must  have  seemed  certain,  could  not  fail  to  drive 
the  king  also  to  measures  of  ruthless  hostility.  Under 
the  impression  created  by  these  armaments,  and  by 
the  decrees  of  Hyperides,  it  is  very  possible  that 
Isocrates  arrived  at  his  resolution,  in  order  to  escape 
the  conflict  of  positions  in  which  he  would  necessarily 
have  been  inevitably  involved  in  the  event  of  a  fight 
for  the  walls  of  his  native  city, — as  an  Attic  patriot 
and  as  a  friend  of  Philip.* 

Doubtless  Demosthenes  under-estimated  the  power  Demos- 
of  Philip,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  deceived  as  to  ^^  **"** 
the  vital  powers  of  Macedonia  l)y  comparing  it  to  PkUip. 
other  foreign  empires  (p.  406).  But  after  the  great 
variety  of  experiences  which  the  empire  had  under- 
gone up  to  Philip's  reign,  and  after  all  the  acts  of 
violence  which  had  united  the  most  diverse  popula* 
tions  into  a  variegated  whole,  it  was  very  natural 
that  no  power  of  endurance  should  be  attributed  to 
such  a  government,  and  that  it  should  not  be  regarded 
as  a  power  to  which  an  immutable  destiny  forced  all 
neighbour-states  to  surrender.  The  entire  cohesion 
of  the  empire  seemed  to  depend  upon  one  man,  who 
exposed  himself  personally  with  foolhardy  daring  ;  of 
his  puccessor  a  very  slighting  opinion  was  entertained. 
How,  then,  can  we  wonder  that  a  good  Athenian 
should  have  deemed  the  independence  of  his  native 
city  and  Hellenic  liberty  to  rest  upon  far  surer  founda- 
tions than  the  young  barbarian  empire,  the  result  of  a 

*  The  statements  as  to  the  death  of  Isocrates  (Dionysius  ;  Isieus  ;  Pans, 
i.  18,  8  ;  Lncian.  Maic^o/Stoi  23.  and  the  Biographies)  will  not  admit  uf 
being  invalidated  by  the  doubtful  authority  of  the  Third  Epistle,  as  Blass 
would  have  it,  Jihein.  Mus.  xx.  109  seu.  But  he  is  ri^ht  in  considering 
the  usual  conception  of  the  motives  of  the  suicide  unintelligible.  Perbups 
the  explanation  suggested  in  the  text  may  be  more  self-evident. 
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CHAP,  rapid  succession  of  conquests  1  And  was  it  in  truth 
IV.  80  foolish  to  hope  for  success  ?  Since  it  was  treason 
alone  which  caused  such  cities  as  Olynthus  to  fall,  it 
might  well  be  hoped,  that  if  the  citizens  of  Athens 
remained  united,  the  power  of  Philip  would  be 
wrecked  upon  her  walls.  There  was  reason  to  hope 
that  during  the  conflict  the  generous  spirit  of  the 
citizens  would  gain  strength,  and  that  the  common 
danger  would  bring  to  pass  a  new  League  among  the 
Hellenes ;  that  the  Great  King  too  would  remain  true 
to  the  course  of  policy  which  he  had  begun  in  the 
case  of  Perinthus,  and  would  send  money  and  ships. 
The  disastrous  results  of  the  Social  War  might  be 
made  good  again,  and  by  her  once  more  coming  for- 
ward to  fight  in  the  front  for  the  liberty  of  the  father- 
land, a  new  hegemony  of  Athens  might  be  established. 
A  happy  beginning  having  been  made,  and  the  most 
inflexible  opposition  on  the  part  of  an  ancient  jealousy 
having  been  overcome,  it  would  have  been  unworthy 
pusillanimity  to  despair  of  one's  own  people. 

The  petty  states,  which  had  always  required  some 
power  to  lean  upon,  might  join  Philip,  without  making 
any  real  sacrifice,  since  the  ancient  contrast  between 
Hellenes  and  barbarians  had  long  lost  its  keenness, 
as  had  the  aversion  of  Greek  republics  from  royal 
dominion.  Accordingly,  Polybius  comes  forward  on 
behalf  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  defends  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  statesmen  whom  Demosthenes  regarded  as 
guilty  of  treason  against  the  nation.  They  acted,  says 
Polybius,  with  intelligence  and  patriotism ;  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Philip  they  brought  it  to  pass 
that  they  were  avenged  upon  Sparta,  that  they  ob- 
tained perfect  safety  and  an  enlargement  of  their 
territory,  without  having  in  return  to  admit  Mace- 
donian garrisons,  or  to  alter  their  constitutions-  In 
other  words,  Polybius  ascribes  to  them  the  right, 
and  in  a  certain  sense  the  duty,  of  preferring  their 
separate  interests  to  aught  else,  while  the  object 
of  the  efforts  of  Demosthenes  was,  that  all  the  civic 
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communities  of  Greece  should  feel  themselves  to  be    chap. 

one   united   body,   and  should   defend  their  liberty  - L« 

in  common.* 

While  the  cantonal  policy  of  the  Peloponnesians 
finds  an  excuse  in  the  impotence  of  the  petty  states, 
which  had  for  centuries  pursued  no  other  interest 
beyond  that  of  preserving  to  themselves  their  narrow 
separate  existence,  the  case  was  quite  diflferent  with 
Athens.  It  was  the  mission  of  Athens  to  prove  her- 
self the  hearth  of  Hellenic  feeling,  and  to  give  to  the 
others  an  example  of  patriotism ;  Athens  would  break 
with  her  past  and  deny  her  entire  history,  if  she  pur- 
chased peace  by  surrendering  her  independence  to  a 
foreign  king. 

Or  was  Philip  perchance  a  prince  with  whom  an 
agreement  was  possible,  in  which  the  honour  of  the 
city  was  safeguarded  ?  Isocrates  believed  in  such  a 
possibility.  But  how  could  the  personal  individuality 
of  the  king,  which  even  the  pupil  of  Isocrates,  Theo- 
pompus,  judged  so  contemptuously,  awaken  confidence, 
so  that  a  Greek  statesman  of  patriotic  sentiments 
might  have  lent  himself  to  the  thought  of  voluntarily 
placing  the  destinies  of  his  native  city  in  Philip's 
hands  ?  Demosthenes  and  his  friends  could  not  find 
in  the  camp  of  ^the  king  aught  but  a  policy  of  men- 
dacity and  falsehood,  dynastic  ambition  and  measure- 
less lust  of  dominion.  They  could  not  but  regard  his 
Philhellcnism  as  a  mask ;  for  with  him  everything 
was  means  to  his  end.  How  could  they  hopefully 
anticipate  a  future  for  Greece  from  association  with 
his  empire  ?  Nowhere  was  any  sense  for  the  encou- 
r.agement  of  the  interests  of  the  people  displayed  by 
him  ;  the  countries  were  to  him  nothing  but  sources  of 
money  and  districts  for  the  levy  of  troops.  Every- 
where he  favoured  the  lowest  tendencies ;  permitted 
himself  a  vile  abuse  of  Hellenic  traditions ;  diligently 
fostered  the   most  narrow-hearted  selfishness  in  the 

♦  Polyb.  xvii.  14.  As  to  his  view,  cf.  Orelli  in  Index  lect,  Ziirich  1834 
(Lcct,  PolybiancBt),  p.  12. 
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CHAP,  individual  states ;  promoted  discord  among  neigh- 
^^-  bours ;  and  best  liked  to  pursue  his  aims  by  bribery. 
The  worst  men  in  the  nation  were  his  friends,  and 
whosoever  entered  his  circle  was  as  it  were  seized  by 
an  evil  spirit.  How,  then,  could  the  establishment  of 
any  closer  connexions  with  the  Macedonian  empire  be 
regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  worst  of 
calamities  ?  Could  the  subordination  to  this  king  at 
the  head  of  his  hosts,  with  his  lust  of  conquest,  lead 
to  any  consetjuence  but  the  promotion  of  the  restless 
quest  of  adventure  which  had  been  the  fatality  of 
Hellas  since  the  days  of  the  younger  Cyrus, — to  any- 
thing but  a  demoralising  adulation  of  princes,  and 
an  infection  by  barbarian  manners  and  customs  which 
would  seize  upon  the  entire  life  of  the  nation. 

An  amicable  agreement  with  Philip,  an  acceptable 
middle  course,  could  not  therefore  appear  possible. 
The  choice  lay  between  two  alternatives, — liberty  or 
slavery,  the  preservation  or  the  downfall  of  the  nation. 
The  State  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  not  like  unto 
a  house,  in  which  a  nation  finds  a  lodging,  so  that, 
when  the  old  dwelling-place  falls  out  of  repair,  it  is 
possible  to  migrate  to  another.  On  the  contrary,  the 
State  was  the  image  of  their  intellectual  being,  the 
perfect  expression  of  their  moral  consciousness,  the 
visible  form  of  personal  individuality  shaped  from 
within  and  necessarily  such  as  it  was,  into  which  the 
several  communities  had  developed  themselves  in  the 
course  of  history  ;  and  the  more  abundant  this  deve- 
lopement,  the  more  sensitive  was  the  consciousness  of 
the  communities  as  against  any  change  imposed  upon 
them  from  without  The  petty  states  might  console 
themselves  with  the  prospect  of  municipal  indepen- 
dence ;  not  so  Athens.  Moreover,  even  the  outward 
conditions  of  existence  seemed  to  be  in  danger.  For 
in  this  point  Demosthenes  and  his  friends  probably 
judged  the  king  incorrectly,  that  they  suspected  him 
of  entertaining  designs  against  Athens  similar  to  those 
which  he  had  executed  against  Olj-nthus  and  Phocis ; 
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they  could  not  believe  otherwise  than  that  he  must  chap. 
hate  Athens  most,  and  they  failed  to  see  what  political  ^^' 
motives  necessarily  induced  him  to  treat  her  con- 
siderately. The  king  had  not  spared  menaces ;  and 
thus  it  is  intelligible,  how  the  Attic  patriots  pictured 
to  themselves  the  fate  of  Athens  as  far  more  terrible 
than  that  which  in  reality  awaited  her,  and  were 
thereby  stimulated  to  the  utmost  exertions  in  their 
labours. 

The  struggle  against  Philip  was,  therefore,  no  per-  tju 
verse  fancy  on  the  part  of  Demosthenes,  no  blind  {!f^^JJ^^y 
obstinacy,  but  a  moral  necessity.  There  existed  no  onDcwkw- 
other  standard  of  action,  besides  the  law  of  honour  ^**""' 
and  the  sworn  civic  duty  of  defending  city  and  country 
to  the  last  breath.  Had  Athens  been  victorious  in  her 
resistance,  Demosthenes  would  beyond  all  doubt  have 
been  placed  on  a  level  with  the  greatest  heroes  of  the 
nation;  but  the  failure  of  the  struggle  has,  both  in 
ancient  and  in  modern  times,  deprived  him  of  the 
recognition  which  was  his  due.  Polybius  judges  him 
according  to  the  standpoint  of  his  age ;  he  is  unjust, 
because  he  considers  the  resistance  offered  by  Demos- 
thenes not  less  unreasonable  than  the  rising  of  the 
Achseans  against  Rome ;  because  he  failed  to  perceive 
the  difference  between  the  Greeks  of  his  own  times 
and  the  contemporaries  of  Demosthenes  and  Lycurgus, 
and  equally  so  the  difference  between  Philip's  mili- 
tary sovereignty  and  the  world-encompassing  Power  of 
Rome.  Demosthenes  himself,  even  after  the  fatal  day  of 
Chaeronea,  did  not  repent  of  his  policy ;  he  looked  back 
upon  his  labours  with  a  good  conscience,  and  could  tell 
his  fellow-citizens,  that  with  a  view  to  their  fair  fame, 
to  their  ancestors,  and  "to  the  verdict  of  coming  genera- 
tions, they  could  not  have  acted  otherwise,  even  though 
the  issue  of  the  struggle  had  been  manifest  to  them 
beforehand ;  to  act  according  to  the  demands  of  duty 
was,  he  declared,  the  business  of  human  beings,  while 
success  or  failure  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  gods.* 

*  Dem.  xviii.  199, 
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CHAP.  With  excellent  reason  Demosthenes  takes  exception 
^^'  to  being  held  responsible  for  the  result,  and  to  his 
Therauiu  administration  of  the  State  being  judged  accordingly. 
^l^  Qf  And  yet^  who  can  dare  to  assert  that  it  was  a  failure, 
AikenM.  and  devoid  of  result?  He  achieved  the  highest 
success  to  which  it  is  possible  for  a  statesman  to 
attain ;  by  his  speeches,  by  his  legislation,  and  by  his 
personal  example,  he  overcame  the  self-love,  the  craven 
indolence,  and  all  the  evil  inclinations  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  ;  instead  of  creating  in  them  a  transitory  ex- 
citement, he  animated  anew  the  extinguished  powers 
of  the  Athenians,  revived  their  nobler  consciousness, 
and  restored  them  to  themselves.  The  length  of  time 
for  which  this  regeneration  would  endure  it  was  not 
in  his  power  to  estimate  ;  and  in  the  life  of  the  Greek 
free  states  we  are  least  of  all  justified  in  measuring 
the  deserts  of  statesmen  according  to  the  period  of 
time  during  which  their  eflforts  took  effect  In  any 
case,  he  preserved  Athens  from  a  downfall  which  would 
have  given  the  lie  to  her  history.  For  while  filled  with 
the  deepest  grief  by  the  bloody  defeat,  he  could  yet 
say  with  just  pride :  "  The  city  has  remained  unvan- 
quished," — because  so  long  as  it  followed  him,  it  re- 
jected all  Philip's  attempts  at  corruption.  It  was  his 
example,  from  which  even  in  the  ensuing  period  the 
better  kind  of  Athenians  derived  strength  for  uphold- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  city  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
Such  a  gain  would  not  have  been  too  dearly  bought 
even  by  the  heaviest  sacrifices.  But  neither  was  the 
outward  fate  of  Athens  aggravated  by  Demosthenes, 
any  more  than  the  opposite  policy  brought  advantage 
to  the  other  states.  The  Thessalians  and  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  who,  seduced  by  delusive  promises, 
first  introduced  Philip  into  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and 
who  became  his  helpers  in  her  subjugation,  were  those 
who  lost  their  independence  first,  and  who  lost  it  most 
completely.  The  other  states  declined  to  be  used  as 
supporters  by  Philip ;  but  they  let  him  take  his  own 
course,  and  pay  them  for  their  neutrality  by  a  variety 
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of  small  advantages.     Such  was  the  course  pursued  by    chap. 
Arcadians,   Messenians,  Argives,  and   Eleans.      They       ^^' 
too  derived  no  blessing  from  their  conduct ;  they  were 
made  safe  as  against  Sparta,  but  in  return  they  were 
by  the  partisans  of  Philip  reduced  to  a  far  more  oppres- 
sive condition  of  dependence  and  to  absolute  impotence. 
Athens  is  the  single  State  which  caused  real  difficulties 
and  dangers  to  the  king.     But  the  motives  which  had 
already  previously  determined  him  to  try  every  method 
of  gaining  over  the  Athenians  by  gentleness,  were  even 
more  powerful  after  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  than  before 
it.     Athens  had  in  the  eyes   of  the   civilised   world 
once  more  proved  herself  to  be  the  foremost  city  of 
the  Hellenes,  the  heart  of  Greece.     Philip  was  in  his 
own  interest  bound  to  be  more  than  ever  intent  upon 
sparing  her,  and  upon  guarding  himself  against  any 
abuse  of  his  victory.     For  this  reason  Demosthenes 
was,  eight  years  after  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  able  to 
ask  his  fellow-citizens,  whether  even  the  bitterest  op- 
ponent of  his  policy  could  now  persist  in  wishing  that 
Athens  might  have  stood  on  the  side  of  the  Thessa- 
lians  or  the  Peloponnesians,  who  had  without  exception 
fared  worse  than  the  Athenians  ?  * 


Demosthenes  was  the  representative  of  a  past  age.  The 
He  still  found  sympathy  and  confidence  ready  to  meet  ^^}^^f 
him,  but  no  enduring  determination ;  he  was  still  able  PhUi^, 
to  gather  round  him  men  who  shared  his  sentiments ; 
but  the  number  of  the  faithful  was  small   even   in 
Athens,  and  outside  Athens  it  was  precisely  in  the 
most  populous  districts  of  Greek  inhabitants  that  his 
eflforts  met  with  least  appreciation.     '*If,"  he  said, 
**  according  as  I  have  here  stood  at  my  post,  so  in 
every  Hellenic  town  there  had  been   only   a   single 
person,  or  rather  if  Thessaly  or  if  Arcadia  had  only 
possessed  one  man  whose  sentiments  were  the  same  aa 
mine, — the  Hellenes  would  have  remained  free  and 
independent  both  inside  and  outside  Thermopylae." 

*  Dem.  xviii.  64. 
VOL.  V.  H  H 
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iotofT  to  Philip  was  therefBre 
— ^  -!*•:•  lii:  tie  <%rrr^r  of  tiie  people  bad  come  to  be 
>":.  =^:n;  f  >r!«  of  r^isUDce  had  survived  ; 


iZil   i.c  ili§  redfisi.c.  il-e   immffuy  advantages  which 
i"iS-.z  iiii  Lki  c-r  his  si-ie  eoold  not  but  deteimine 


tiif  resLli :  ri-?  sCAn-iinz  army  could  not  but  gain  the 
Trj.T.cT  vTrT  tie  eiv:^  in.V'nai^  the  one  consolidated 
MiTcre-sCLre  ov«er  tie  I-xi5ely43iit  confederacies^  the 
=>.c*^:lj  cTTrT  tbr  rriu:!ic3.  Notwithstanding  this 
are:' lit  5ir*rrl:cin",  we  tnd  the  victor  not  dealing 
w^JL  il«*  v-ir»z  J.<ied  according  to  his  own  arbitrary 
:i  6:^ :  -re  lir  iw-vntmy,  he  follows  their  native  tradi- 
n  -i^  witi  lif  ^in':«5C  precision^  and,  instead  of  with 
a  r x^ri  \g'i  flirt: r.g  tbe  threads  of  the  developement 
:c  li*  -2.r-vi^  iiscory,  he  caiefolly  takes  them  up 
i^Liz-  Tl-^  lirAS  wiioh  the  Macedonian  appropriates 
T*.  1  ziftl:  a:^  •:  n-r  an  i  all  Hellenic. 

Ti  ::>  i:  was  a  usa^  <ii  primitive  antiquity  among 
ri-e  HTll-fr«es»  tL&:  th<«e  tribes  and  states  whidi  sought 
tu  i:-  r-i:^  a  ro-* -er  of  primacy,  established  a  connexion 
w-l:i  11-*  r-in-.-n^I  sancmaries^  took  these  under  their 
rccc*:ri:cu  ani-  by  o5cring  voluntary  homage  to  them, 
pj:Lf*i  :i*r:r  over  to  their  own  interests^  It  was  thus 
iuLi  r:lyv-ri:cs  anJ  Pisistratus  acted  towards  Delos, 

Mnoriaas  towards  Oljmpia.  But  the 
of  all  attached  to  Delphi  Upon 
ri^iir  <vn]i-*iSoQ  with  Delphi  was  founded  the  signi- 
£,-jjioe  wii.h  tie  IX>rians  acquired  for  the  history  of 
G:^-w.  Aliens.  Spoxta,  Thebes  (vol  iv.  p.  407)  at 
c.zrrvrt  tici-es  sought  to  attach  themselves  to  Delphi; 
iftcr  li-era,  lison  of  Phene  (vol.  iv.  p.  449).  Into  the 
si^zi^f  cx  urse  of  policy  Philip  entered,  taking  his  seat  at 
:::c  W2Dii>a  hearth  *  of  the  Hellenes,  and  thus,  as  it 
wen?,  beoomin^  the  master  of  the  house  in  Hellas  and 
av-\:uir*i:c:  a  tide  to  be  the  spokesman  of  the  national 


la  ii5  measures  in  Peloponnesus  he  recurred  to  the 
J  <:ribu::'^a  oi  territorv,  which  was  said  to  have  taken 
:  A^-t'  o!.:\'*  »x- A<:onof  theimmigrarion  of  the  Heraclidse. 
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The  new  Hellenic  League  against  Persia  was  concluded  chap 
on  the  Isthmus  in  remembrance  of  the  League  of  ^^- 
Corinth  in  the  times  of  Themistocles ;  and  the  entire 
conception  of  the  Persian  War  as  a  national  duty  was 
of  course  an  idea  of  the  Cimonic  age.  In  his  humilia- 
tion of  Sparta,  Philip  carried  out  that  for  which  Athens 
and  Thebes  had  striven ;  while  he  engaged  in  a  Spartan 
line  of  policy,  when  he  followed  the  precedent  of  Ly- 
sander  in  shaking  at  its  base  the  power  of  resistance  in 
the  states  by  means  of  his  partisans,  and  in  placing  the 
vanquished  under  Boards  of  Ten  (p.  331);  and  again, 
when,  in  accordance  with  the  example  of  the  Peace 
of  Antalcidas,  he  broke  up  Boeotia  and  proclaimed 
the  autonomy  of  its  country  towns.  In  Thessaly  he  re- 
curred to  the  institutions  of  the  Aleuadae.  Thus  it  is  a 
sheer  series  of  reminiscences  from  Greek  history  which 
reveals  itself  in  the  several  measures  of  the  king. 

But  the  entire  position  assumed  by  him  towards  the 
Greeks  likewise  follows  their  ancient  traditions.  For 
among  all  the  forms  under  which  Greek  forces  of  popu- 
lation were  united  for  common  efforts,  none  had  proved 
more  effective  than  that  of  the  Hegemony.  The  direc- 
tion of  a  smaller  or  larger  group  of  states  in  its  foreign 
affairs,  by  a  primary  State  called  to  the  task  by  virtue 
of  its  superior  power,  was,  since  the  Heroic  age,  ac- 
counted the  institution  most  thoroughly  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  nation,  and  alone  capable 
of  forming  as  against  all  foreign  powers,  without  preju- 
dice to  home  independence,  an  authority,  which  corre- 
sponded to  the  national  ambition  and  to  the  desire  for 
security  of  intercourse  and  traflSc.  It  is  true,  that  no 
permanent  creation  was  ever  successfully  accomplished, 
but  the  striving  after  the  honorary  right  of  the  Hege- 
mony became  the  most  potent  impulse  towards  the 
developement  of  strength ;  it  constitutes  the  most  essen- 
tial contents  of  Greek  history ;  it  conducted  the  Spar- 
tans, the  Athenians,  and  the  Thebans  successively  to 
the  height  of  their  fame.  By  confining,  then,  his  royal 
government  to  the  lands  of  his  empire  proper,  while 
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among  the  Hellenes  he  desired  to  be  nothing  more 
than  the  chosen  general  for  the  conduct  of  a  national 
war,  Philip  in  the  main  point  likewise  followed  tradi- 
tion, and  merely  assumed  the  vacant  post  of  the 
hegemon,  wjiom  the  nation  could  not  spare. 

Thus  the  foreim  militarv  sovereign  clothed  his 
entire  policy  in  forma  which  he  borrowed  from  the 
vanquished  people.  But  they  were  in  truth  nothing 
more  than  forms.  He  applied  them  with  great  saga- 
city, in  order  to  appease  the  Hellenes,  in  order  to  have 
their  resources  more  promptly  at  his  disposal,  and  in 
order  himself  to  be  regarded  as  a  thorough  Hellene. 
But  the  small  respect  which  at  bottom  he  entertained 
for  that  which  was  most  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Greeks  was  shown  by  his  destruction  of  the  Greek 
cities  in  Thrace  and  Phocis.  If,  therefore,  already  in 
the  associations  of  states  under  Sparta  and  Athens 
there  was  many  an  element  of  untruth,  inasmuch  as 
the  actual  relations  received  specious  names,  which 
failed  actually  to  correspond  to  that  upon  which  they 
were  bestowed,  the  inner  untruth  was  in  his  case  yet 
far  greater.  The  common  compacts  were  royal  ordi- 
nances, the  confederates  were  vassals,  the  national 
war,  for  which  the  nation  was  summoned  under  arms, 
as  if  eager  to  rush  to  the  satisfaction  of  its  warlike 
cravings,  was  at  the  time  a  thoroughly  unpopular  idea. 
The  hatred  of  the  Persians  had  long  vanished ;  the  Great 
King  had  entered  into  the  most  intimate  international 
relations  with  the  Greeks ;  he  had  recently  supported 
the  Attic  policy  (p.  390) ;  and  those  who  in  any  way 
still  had  national  interests  at  heart,  and  who  had  a 
clear  insight  into  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  could 
not  but  regard  him-  rather  as  an  ally  and  as  a  safe- 
guard for  the  liberty  of  their  nation,  than  as  an  enemy. 
Equally  little  could  a  reasonable  Greek  seriously  think 
of  a  liberation  of  the  confederates  in  Asia  by  means 
of  Philip  of  Macedonia.  In  other  words,  the  entire 
*  national '  idea  was  simply  a  mask  for  the  king  s  lust 
of  conquest ;    and  the  same  was  the  case  with  the 
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Amphictyonic  institutions,  whereby  a  new  unity  was  to  chap. 
be  created  for  the  Greeks  on  the  sacred  basis  of  the  ^^- 
most  ancient  system  of  law  which  had  obtained  among 
the  states.  For  in  point  of  fact  the  remnants  which 
still  existed  of  that  primitive  union  among  the  Hel- 
lenes, upon  which  the  beginnings  of  their  history  rest, 
the  solitary  surviving  relic  of  a  common  bond,  was 
only  taken  advantage  of,  in  order  to  break  up  the 
nation  as  such,  and  to  put  an  end  to  its  history. 

Universal  peace,  freedom  of  intercourse  by  water  The 
and  by  land,  perfect  security  for  all  Greek  communi-  ^^^the 
ties  in  their  constitutions  and  in  their  territorial  pos-  Maw 
sessions,  friendship  and  alliance  between  all  the  states  ^i^inwn, 
leagued  against  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  nation, — 
such  was  the  form  under  which  the  new  association 
agreed  upon  at  Corinth  followed   the   more   ancient 
treaties  of  State.     But   it   diflfered   from  all  previous 
compacts  in  this :  that  the  primary  direction  came  into 
the  hands  of  a  power  which  stood  outside  Greece,  and 
which  was  to  such  a  degree  superior  to  all  the  confede- 
rates together,  that  as  against  it  there  could  be  no 
question  of  a  real  independence.     For  although  in  the 
first  instance  foreign  affairs  only  were  at  issue,  yet  it 
was  manifest,  that  the  king  who  had  been  appointed 
General  of  the  League  with  absolute  authority,  would 
in  the  interior  of  the  states  too  allow  nothing  con- 
trary to  his  interests.     If  he  desired  unconditionally  to 
dispose  over  the  offensive  and  defensive  forces  of  the 
nation,  it  was  also  necessary  for  him  to  be  thoroughly 
assured  as  to  the  country  itself,  to  control  the  routes  by 
land  and  water,  and  the  harbours,  in  it.  For  this  reason 
Philip  placed  Macedonian  garrisons  at  the  most  im- 
portant points,  in  Thebes,  Chalcis,  Corinth  and  Am- 
bracia ;  these  were  perfectly  suflBcient  for  holding  all 
Greece  in  bondage.     True,  the  entire  association  had 
only  been  agreed  upon  for  the  purposes  of  a  single 
war ;  but  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  king  to  extend 
this  war  as  he  thought  best.     It  was  a  League- m-arms 
concluded  for  all  times ;  and  the  Greeks  once  and  for 
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CHAP,  ever  renounced  the  right  of  taking  up  arms  for  pur- 
^^'  poses  of  their  own  choice.  Any  act  of  recalcitrance 
against  the  commander-in-chief  was  a  criminal  oflfence 
against  the  sworn  treaty  of  the  League,  any  attempt 
to  regain  independence  of  movement  was  regarded  as 
a  revolt,  as  was  proved  by  the  doom  of  Thessaly  and 
Thebes.  Service  in  the  pay  of  Persia  was  likewise 
made  penal  as  treason  against  the  nation,  in  order  that 
the  enemy  might  be  deprived  of  the  aid  of  Greek 
resources,  upon  which  his  power  was  essentially  based. 
Thus,  Philip's  office  of  commander-in-chief  of  itself 
abolished  the  state-autonomy  and  the  personal  liberty 
of  the  Greeks  in  the  most  material  points. 

But,  furthermore,  he  was  the  guardian  of  the  national 
peace.  In  other  words,  every  description  of  wrong 
which  endangered  it,  all  internal  disturbances  and 
party-feuds  which  diminished  the  guarantees  for  the 
secure  endurance  of  the  treaties, — the  distribution  of 
land,  the  extinction  of  debts,  the  emancipation  of 
slaves,  and  other  radical  changes,  were  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Federal  Council  and  to  infliction  of 
punishment  by  the  Head  of  the  League.  Any  com- 
munity, from  which  a  violation  of  the  peace  pro- 
ceeded, was  to  be  excluded  from  that  participation  in  the 
League  which  was  the  sole  basis  of  its  own  autonomy. 
As  a  warning  against  aU  attempts  at  revolt,  the  cities 
destroyed  by  Philip  were  to  remain  in  ruins  for  all 
times.  The  considerate  measures  of  the  king,  in  par- 
ticular those  towards  Athens,  whose  harbour  no  Mace- 
donian ship  of  war  was  to  enter,  were  restrictions 
imposed  upon  himself  by  the  holder  of  supreme 
authority,  so  long  as  they  seemed  advantageous  for 
his  purposes.  Acts  of  interference  by  force  in  the 
life  of  the  states  could  not  fail  to  occur ;  for  the  nice 
boundary-line  between  the  absolute  monarchy,  which 
prevailed  on  the  further  side  of  Thermopylae,  and  the 
Hegemony  in  Greece,  was  not  permanently  tenable. 

The  i*eal  character  of  the  new  relations  of  course 
only  asserted  itself  gradually.   With  respect  to  the  levy 
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of  troops,  Philip  seems  likewise  to  have  proceeded  with  chap. 
great  considerateness.  And  in  truth  it  could  not  but  ^^' 
be  in  consonance  with  the  interest  of  the  king,  that  the 
advent  of  his  rule  was  hailed  as  the  beginning  of 
better  days,  and  that  a  feeling  of  security,  which  had 
long  been  missed,  came  to  prevail,  that  prosperity  rose, 
that  the  cities  revived,  and  confidence  returned.  The 
gains  of  Greece  redounded  to  the  advantage  of  Philip ; 
and  his  authority  necessarily  best  established  itself,  in 
proportion  as  men  gave  themselves  up  to  the  belief 
that  civic  life  would,  continue  to  move  undisturbed 
in  the  ancient  lines.* 

In  Athens  the  national  party  remained  at  the  helm. 
Hyperides  defended  himself  against  Aristogiton,  on 
account  of  the  laws  proposed  by  him  (p.  439)  granting 
their  revolutionary  character,  but  excusing  himself  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  times.  "  Not  I,"  he  said, 
"  but  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  gave  those  laws ;"  and 
the  civic  assembly  acquitted  him.  Nine  months  after 
the  battle,  the  Athenians  in  a  public  document  pro- 
claimed the  praises  of  two  Acamanians,  Phormio  and 
Oarphinas,  who,  mindful  of  the  ancient  friendship  of 
their  people  towards  Athens,  had  in  the  last  conflict 
also  readily  supported  her  in  company  with  their 
adherents ;  and  they  bestowed  upon  these  men  the 
franchise  of  the  city.  Shortly  before  they  had  like- 
wise publicly  honoured  the  population  of  Tenedos,  the 
most  faithful  of  their  allies  in  the  islands.  After  the 
terrible  agitation  of  the  times  of  war,  and  the  excessive 

*  The  contents  of  the  first  compact,  valid  as  public  law  {koivti  tlpTjvri 
Koi  ovfifjMxia),  between  Macedonia  and  Hellas,  are  only  known  to  us  from 
its  renewal  by  Alexander  (01.  cxi.  1,  B.C.  336),  and  these  new  treaties 
only  from  the  oration  ircpl  rav  irpos  *A\f^v9pop  <rvv6riK&v  (*  Dem.*  xvii.), 
the  author  of  which  demonstrates  all  the  violations  of  them  which  had 
occurred  on  the  part  of  Macedonia.  At  the  commencement  of  the  docu- 
ment stood  the  words  iXcvBipovs  xal  avrovoixovs  thai  rovv  "EWrfvas,  $  8. 
The  king  is  ffrparrjyds  ain-oKpamp  ;  the  Synedrium  {ol  iwi  r§  Koivj  (fnikaicj 
TtrayfUvoi)  provides,  Sv^s  tp  rait  Koivtaorovaais  froXco-c  rrjs  tlprivrjs  fi^ 
yiypwmu  Bdyaros  xal  <pvya\  irapb.  rov£  Ktiptwovs  rais  froXrai  yofxovr  fiff^i 
XprffuiT^y  irfpfva-€is  prfdi  yfjs  dvabaapo]  priti  XP*^^  arroKonal  ptfti  dffv>  tcv 
antXtvBfp^tTtis  Ctrl  yco>rcp((r/i^,  {16.  As  to  the  Federal  mairicula : 
Diod.  xTi  69 ;  Justin,  ix.  5. 
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CHAP,  eflforte  called  forth  by  the  administration  of  Demos- 
^^'  thenes,  the  Athenians  drew  breath  again,  and,  leisure 
having  at  last  been  restored  to  them,  turned  their 
attention  to  municipal  aflfairs.  In  dealing  with  these, 
Athens  had  the  special  good,  fortune  of  possessing  in 
Lycurgus  a  man  who  with  incomparable  skill  reduced 
the  finances  of  the  city  to  order,  and  expended  the  in- 
creased revenues  in  the  noblest  way.  He  contrived  to 
raise  the  annual  income  to  1,200  talents  (£292,500)  ; 
he  provided  for  the  building  of  the  walls,  and  increased 
the  numbers  of  the  ships  of  war  to  four  hundred.  The 
construction  of  the  shipsheds  was  resumed;  the 
arsenal  and  magazine  of  arms  were  completed.  He 
finished  the  Theatre  of  Dionysus,  and  built  the  Stadium 
on  the  Ilissus,  the  Odeum  and  the  Gymnasium  in  the 
Lyceum.  Since  the  days  of  Pericles  the  external  wants 
of  Athens  had  not  been  provided  for  so  connectedly 
or  in  such  a  spirit  of  grandeur.  Since  the  city  was 
unable  to  pursue  any  policy  of  her  own,  this  was  the 
sole  method  left  for  maintaining  her  honour  and  foster- 
ing the  remembrance  of  the  past.  In  the  citadel  too 
were  placed  dedicatory  gifts,  which  had  been  vowed  in 
consequence  of  the  events  which  had  promised  success 
in  the  days  before  the  defeat,  and  monuments  in 
honour  of  the  brave,  who  were  publicly  extolled  for 
their  worthy  bearing.  Indeed,  even  the  Thebans  in 
spite  of  their  deep  humiliation  erected  a  stately  monu- 
ment on  the  battle-field  of  Chseronea,  the  colossal 
marble  figure  of  a  lion,  who  sitting  erect  guarded  the 
tomb  of  the  citizens  slain  in  the  fight,  and  proclaimed 
their  heroic  courage  to  the  coming  generations.* 

*  Hyperides  c.  Aristog, :  Vit,  X  Oral.  849.  Decree  in  faToor  of 
Phormio  and  Carphinas  {fiotjOi^aain-fs  firra  dwofittof,  perhaps  at  Chseronea) : 
Kiichhoff  in  Monattberichte  der  K,  Preuu,  AkadL  der  Prwm9ch,y  1856, 
115.  Decree  in  honour  of  Tenedos :  Kohler  in  BulUU,  deW  Itut^^  1866, 
104. — Concerning  the  public  labours  of  HyperidoB  we  now  possess  a 
whole  series  of  original  documents :  cf.  Hermes,  L  313  ;  FhUoIogus,  xxiy. 
83  ;  Hermesy  ii.  25. — Dedicatory  gifts  in  the  Acropolis  :  Manatsberichtt  der 
Preusa,  Akad,,  1863,  9. — As  to  the  lion  of  Chroronea :  Gottling. 
Gee,  Ahhandlungen,  i,  148  ;  Welcker,  II  leone  di  Ch.  in  Monum,  td 
Ann.  1856 ;  AUe  Iknkm,,  v.  62. 
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Thus  the  sense  for  the  Noble  and  the  Beautiful  con-  chap. 
tinued  to  live  among  the  Hellenes  even  after  the  loss  *^- 
of  their  liberty,  and  aflforded  them  a  consolation  for 
their  forfeiture  of  possessions,  without  which  they 
would  in  former  times  have  deemed  life  unendurable. 
No  compensation  was  received  for  what  had  been  lost ; 
the  Greek  communities  were  not  admitted  into  a  larger 
whole,  in  order  to  commence  a  new  life  as  members  of 
it,  after  the  strength  of  the  life  •carried  on  in  each  of 
the  Greek  communities  by  itself  had  been  exhausted 
in  them ;  nor  again  was  it  their  lot  to  find  themselves 
jointly  constituting  a  single  body.  On  the  contrary, 
the  states  of  secondary  importance  and  the  petty  states 
remained  unchanged,  each  in  its  self-secluded  course 
of  existence,  hostile  and  full  of  suspicion  against  one 
another,  and  at  home  abounding  in  discord  and  party- 
feuds.  The  lofty  aims,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  the 
states  and  parties  had  temporarily  united,  no  longer 
existed ;  all  ideal  tendencies  fell  into  the  background  ; 
the  interests  became  more  and  more  narrowed ;  in  short 
all  the  grand  aspects  of  the  Greek  city-republics  were 
lost,  while  the  weak  points  and  disadvantages  were 
maintained,  and  became  more  and  more  perceptible. 
The  protectorship  of  a  foreign  king,  who  arbitrarily 
dispensed  considerate  grace  or  pitiless  severity  to  the 
subject  states,  encouraged  among  them  the  spirit  of 
jealousy,  which  served  him  as  a  pledge  for  the  security 
of  his  dominion,  and  brought  with  it  no  blessing  in  any 
direction.  Individual  Hellenes  found  opportunities 
for  most  abundantly  satisfying  their  ambition ;  but 
they  were  hereby  estranged  from  the  fatherland. '  The 
spirit  of  adventure,  which  had  from  of  old  found  a 
home  in  the  Arcadian  cantons,  and  had  developed 
itself  in  the  other  parts  of  Greece  since  the  close  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War,  extended  itself  further  and 
further,  and  took  away  from  the  country  its  most  effi- 
cient sons.  The  talents,  the  culture,  the  still  abundant 
internal  resources  of  the  Hellenes,  the  Macedonian 
knew  how  to  appreciate  and  turn  to  account ;  he  did 
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CHAP,    homage  to  the  glory  of  their  past ;  he  flattered  their 
^^'      vanity ;  but  for  the  Hellenes  themselves,  for  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  he  had  no  heart     The  patriots  he  hated  as 
irreconcileable  enemies ;  the  traitors,  who  had  delivered 
the  land  into  his  hands,  he  despised.     Although  he 
owed  everything  that  he  had  gained  to  the  Greeks, 
although  they  were  indispensable  to  him  for  his  ulterior 
purposes,  yet  he  only  made  them  serve  his  djmastic 
ambition,  without  conceding  to  the  nation  an  inde* 
pendent  share  in  his  glory,  or  thinking  of  a  new  eleva- 
tion of  the  Hellenes  in  the  united  body  of  his  empire. 
The  entrance  of  Greece  into  the  Macedonian  dominion 
was  therefore  not  a  transition  into  a  new  era,  which 
removed  what  had  become  obsolete,  and  called  forth 
new  germs  of  developement,  but  only  a  retrogression 
and  a  downfall     Religious  faith  had  long  lost  its 
strength ;    philosophic  thought    could  only   conduct 
isolated  individuals   to   a  loftier  conception   of  the 
tasks  of  humanity  ;  and  though  art  could  invest  the 
localities  of  ancient  glory  with  a    consolatory  and 
cheering  halo,  yet  it  was  imable  to  offer  any  moral 
anchorage  to  the  civic  communities.     The  one  kind 
of  impulses  still  operating  in  the  Greek  nation,  to 
overcome  the  love  of  self  and  to  awaken  a  devotion 
to  higher  aims,  lay  in  the  communal  feeling,  in  the 
attachment  to  city  and  fatherland,  in  the  fidelity  to 
law  and  usage,  in  the  piety  towards  past  generations^ 
in  the  love  of  liberty.     Whatsoever  movements  of 
high-minded  sentiment  had  found  expression  in  the 
immediate  past,  had  their  roots  in  the  coDBeioufiness 
of  state-life.     No  sooner,  therefore,  had  this  ground 
been  taken  away  from  under  the  feet  of  the  nation, 
no  sooner  had  its  fatiierland  been  annihilated,  and 
its  communal  life  reduced  to  barrenness,  than  as  a 
necessary  consequence  the  virtues  too  decayed,  which 
still  survived  firom  the  ancient  times.     For  this  reason 
the  Macedonian  dominion  had  an  altogether  demora- 
lising effect  upon  the  Greeks.     External  prosperity 
and  the  comfortable  ease  of  the  life  of  petty  citizens 
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were   the  objects  which  the  multitude  sought  to  pro-     chap. 
cure  for  itself.    All  higher  impulses  faded  away  more       ^^' 
and  more. 

The  men  of  eminence  had  long  ago  made  them-  The 
selves  independent  of  local  influences,  and  had. striven  ^*'/f*^'' . 
after  an  ideal  Hellenism,  which  was  elevated  above  toUvein 
the  distractions  of  tribes  and  states.  This  we  perceive  '^"'«^*- 
most  clearly  in  the  example  of  the  great  Theban  states- 
man (vol.  iv.  p.  499) ;  and  Isocrates  accounted  it  the 
highest  glory  of  the  Hellenes,  that  their  name  signi- 
fied not  so  much  a  nationality,  as  a  certain  degree  of 
culture, — not  so  much  a  physical,  as  an  intellectual, 
agreement.  The  intellectual  movement  had  since  the 
times  of  Socrates  more  and  more  severed  itself  from 
public  life  ;  in  proportion  as  civic  interests  grew  nar- 
rower and  shallower,  the  impulse  of  the  Hellenes 
towards  knowledge  unfolded  itself  more  abundantly ; 
and  the  spirit  of  scientific  enquiry  now  extended  with 
greater  energy  than  ever  into  wider  fields  and  pene- 
trated into  further  depths,  nowhere  allowing  itself 
rest,  and  comprehending  in  its  grasp  things  human 
and  things  divine.  All  the  subjects  of  meditation 
were  mastered  ;  all  were  made  to  yield  a  fertile  sys- 
tem of  contemplation  and  the  corresponding  method ; 
the  results  of  earlier  labours  were  carefully  turned  to 
account,  and  the  tendencies  which  had  hitherto  re- 
mained apart  were  most  happily  united.  The  Socratic 
enquiry  and  those  various  studies  to  which  the  Soph- 
ists had  given  the  first  impulse,  as  well  as  the  labours 
of  a  Eudoxus,  a  Democritus  and  others, — all  were  now 
combined ;  ethical  speculation,  physical  enquiry,  and 
historical  information  were  united.  Thus  was  formed  JrUtotu. 
a  new,  universal  Science  ;  and  Athens,  deprived  of  her 
temporal  importance,  was  consecrated  anew,  when 
Aristotle  three  years  after  the  battle  of  Chseronea 
founded  there  the  school  from  which  proceeded  the 
consunmiation  of  Hellenic  knowledge. 

More  clearly  than  Plato,  he  perceived  the  incapacity 
of  the  Hellenic  civic  states  for  a  continued  liie ;  he 
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CHAP,    judged  with  severity  all  their  weak  points  and  the 
^^-       evils  under  which  they  suffered,  in  particular  the  ex- 
crescences of  democracy,  which   in  such   a  State  as 
Athens  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  wise  and  reflect- 
ing to  take  an  effective  part  in  public  life.     But  he 
stood  in  no  attitude  of  indifference  or  hostility  towards 
the  history  of  his  nation,  nor  did  he  abandon  his  belief 
in   it,   since  it  had  ceased  to  be   that  nation  which 
determined  the  destinies  of  the  lands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean.    It  remained  to  his  eyes  the  chosen  people, 
the  people  of  the  future,  which  would  now  for  the 
first  time  attain  to  asserting  in  full  measure  the  gifts 
which  distinguished  it  before  all  the  peoples  of  the 
earth.     For  the  nations  of   the  North,  he   says,  are 
brave,   but    they  lack   the   impulse   towards   perfect 
knowledge  and  the  sense  of  art;   therefore  they  are 
well  adapted  for  maintaining  their  independence,  but 
they  have  no  mission  for  the  formation  of  states,  and 
are  incapable  of  ruling  over  other  nations.     The  Asia- 
tics have  natural  gifts  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
and  for  art,  but  they  lack  bravery  of  spirit ;  they  are 
therefore  not  suited  for  maintaining   their  indepen- 
dence, and  sink  into  servitude.     The  race  of  the  Hel- 
lenes alone  combines  valour  with  the  sense  for  art  and 
science ;  it  is  therefore  created  for  liberty ;  it  has  de- 
veloped the  best  of  civil  institutions  ;  and  its  mission 
is  to  rule  over  all  nations,  when  it  is  itself  united  as 

a  State.* 

In  such  a  world-empire  Aristotle  could  believe,  so 
long  as  the  person  of  Alexander  allowed  him  to  hoj^, 
that  this  prince  would  be  a  truly  Hellenic  king,  and 
would  realise  the  ideal  of  monarchy,  which  had  for  a 
long  time  floated  before  the  minds  of  so  many  Hel- 
lenes. But  in  truth  it  was  only  an  inteUectual  supreme 
authority,  which  the  Greek  nation  gained  as  towards 
other  nations  ;  and  this  world-empire,  which  it  actually 
achieved,  it  owes  to  Aristotle  even  more  than  to  his 
pupil. 

♦  Aristot.  Folii.  1327^  (p.  105,  28). 
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Through  Aristotle  philosophy  likewise  entered  into    chap. 
the  most  intimate  relation  towards  the  history  of  his       ^^' 


nation,  in  proposinor  to  itself  the  task  of  scientifically  Scientific 
treating  the  totality  of  the  contents  of  that  history.  ^^  q^^^ 
Documents  were  collected,  the  constitutions  examined  ^w^ry. 
and  compared  with  one  another,  their  advantages  and 
defects,  their  transitions  and  degenerations  observed. 
As  the  physiologist  uses  for  his  studies  the  body  from 
which  the  soul  has  fled,  so  the  philosopher  employed 
for  his  the  states  of  which  the  developement  was  at 
an  end,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  vital  conditions  of  a 
healthy  organism,  as  well  as  the  causes  of  its  decay. 
Literature  and  Art  were  likewise  conceived  of  as  a 
whole  in  their  historical  developement ;  the  biographies 
of  the  statesmen  were  written  ;  and  from  recent  ex- 
periences enquiry  mounted  back  to  the  most  ancient 
traditions. 

Thus  there  unfolded  itself  among  the  Greeks  an 
abundant  science,  the  subject  of  which  was  their  own 
civilisation ;  and  although  only  comparatively  few 
took  part  in  these  labours,  yet  they  indicate  the 
character  of  the  age  which  ensued  upon  the  down- 
fall of  independence ;  and  at  this  stage  too  the  or- 
ganic developement  of  the  Hellenes  becomes  vividly 
manifest  to  us,  when  we  see  how  the  spirit  of  the 
nation,  after  the  exhaustion  of  its  formative  power 
and  after  the  completion  of  its  practical  tasks  in  the 
domain  of  politics,  hereupon  at  once  applies  itself 
with  full  energy,  learning  to  understand  the  past  con- 
nectedly by  means  of  scientific  study,  and  as  it  were 
to  bring  home  the  harvest  of  the  fruits,  which  had 
ripened  for  the  knowledge  of  human  things  in  the 
now  completed  circle  of  developement.  Thus  the 
spirit  of  the  people  which  had  grown  strong  in,  and 
with,  political  life,  now  continued  its  activity  outside 
it  and  free  from  all  local  bounds,  and  attested  its 
unbroken  vigour. 

True,  the  vitality  of  the  states  themselves  was  not 
yet  extinct,  nor  the  resources  of  population  all  spent ; 
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in  several  regions,  as  in  the  districts  of  the  Achelous 
and  in  Arcadia,  they  had  not  even  yet  arrived  at  a  full 
developement.  Even  the  states  which  were  most  ex- 
hausted continued  to  live  on  after  their  fashion.  Sparta 
now  as  before  insisted  upon  her  rights  of  primacy.  In 
Athens  the  old  parties  maintained  themselves.  New 
attempts  were  dared,  in  order  to  recover  freedom  of 
action ;  endeavours  were  even  made  for  new  formations 
of  states,  in  order  to  unite  after  an  expedient  fashion 
the  dwindled  forces  of  the  nation.  But  all  these  up- 
risings were  merely  interruptions  of  the  dominion  of 
the  foreigner.  The  up-rismg  of  Athens  under  Demos- 
thenes  was  the  last  great  deed  of  free  Greece ;  and 
with  the  Peace  of  Demades  her  connected  history  is 
at  an  end. 
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Abs,  the  oracle  of,  in  Phocis,  iL  15. 

Abas,  the  soothsayer,  iv.  159. 

Ab«lera,  ii.  198,  v.  9  ;  taken  by  iHiiUp, 
V.  253. 

Abrocomas  abandons  Syria,  iv.  177- 

Abydus,  i.  413  ;  foundation  of,  ii.  162  ; 
sack  of,  by  Daurises,  1 82 ;  defection 
of,  from  the  Athenians,  ilL  40S.;  two 
battles  at,  466 ;  under  a  Spartan 
Harmost,  iv.  11. 

Academy,  the,  at  Athens,  i.  370 ;  iL 
561. 

Acanthus,  foundation  of,  i.  432,  440 ; 
ii  308  ;  iii.  170. 

Acamania,  iil  5,  59 ;  composed  of  in- 
dependent communities,  74  ;  one  of 
the  scenes  of  the  Pelopouuesian  war, 
96,  iv.  249 ;  Agesilaus  in,  250  ; 
envoys  of  Thebes  in,  406. 

Achseans,  the,  i.  93 ;  in  Ththiotia,  94, 
100. 

Achseus,  son  of  Apollo,  i.  93. 

,  satYr-dramaa  of,  iv.  79. 

Achaia,  Athenian  expedition  to,  ii. 
899  ;  in  Conflict  with  Acamania,  iv. 
1^49 ;  the  coast  towns  of,  465. 

Achamsp,  the  victory  of  Thrasybulus 
near,  iv.  89. 

Achelous,  river,  i.  272. 

Achilles,  the  first  genuine  Hellene,  1.  81. 

Achradina,  the  city  quarters  of,  iil  238. 

Acoris  rules  6ver  Egypt,  iv.  277. 

Acns,  foundation  of,  in  Ortygia,  i  441 ; 
the  fights  at  the  hill  of,  lit  879. 

Acragas,  foundation  of,  i.  448,  472; 
history  of,  iii.  212  ;  remains  neutral 
in  the  Sicilian  war,  851 ;  destroyed, 
888. 

Aorocisniuxiiaii  promontory,  the,  iii.  7. 
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Acrocorinth,  the  gorge  of,  iv.  232. 

Acropolis  of  Athens,  the,  i.  299 ;  de- 
stroyed by  the  Persians,  ii.  287  ;  re- 
built in  the  time  of  Pericles,  565, 
9eqq. ;  its  central  magnifidence,  584. 

Aetium,  naval  battle  of,  iii.  10. 

^iuiantus,  the  archonship  of,  ii.  850. 

>^-^ of  Corinth,  ii  286. 

. — ^ ,  son  of  LeucolophideA,  Up- 
pointed  general,  iii.  494,  519  ;  his  me 
spared,  521. 

Adonis,  Syrian  dirinity,  iv.  78. 

Adm^tus,  king  of  the  Molossi,  enter- 
tain's  Then  list  ocles,  ii.  355. 

Adramytes  founds  Adramyteum,  ii. 
112. 

Adrastus,  myth  of,  i.  258,  262 ;  his 
memory  celebrated,  ii.  30,  524. 

JSaceH,  Tyrant  in  Samos,  ii.  158. 

iEacidie,  the  sacred  figures  of  the, 
brought  to  Salamis  from  ^ina,  ii. 
291. 

^ntis,  Attic  tribe,  ii.  219. 

^gse,  il  165  ;  foundation  of,  ^.  21. 

JSgaleus,  Mount,  ii.  291. 

^ean,  the,  converted  into  A  Qmk 
island  tfea,  i.  407 ;  its  character,  ib, ; 
11.  1. 

^gialeans,  the,  1.  259 ;  called  Ardulai 
by  Clisthenes,  263. 

.£gicoreus,  son  of  Ion,  L  806. 

Jilgimius,  ii.  80. 

^gina,  ii.  73  ;  broiiXe-foundtng  in,  74 ; 
the  colleger  of  'Iluori  in,  87;  as  a 
maritime  power,  199;  its  disputes 
with  Athens,  200 ;  tempts  of  Athene 
in,  ib.\  allied  with  Thebes,  201: 
offers  homage  to  Persia,  ih. ;  feud 
lotween,  and  Athens,  282 ;  revolt 
in,  ib,  ;  slave  population  in,  255  ; 
jealous  of  Corinth,  261 ;  the  sttngglt 
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fur,  S93  ;  the  fall  of,  S97 ;  complaints 
of,  iii  19  ;  the  lands  of,  distributed 
mmong  Attic  citizens,  60  ;  retnm  of 
its  inhjibiuntB,  529.  It.  266. 
^netans,  the,  n.  73,  149,  204,  298 ; 
their  trading  places,  199  ;  their  vie- 
torr  orer  the  Samians,  200;  send 
LeotTchides  to  Athens^  206 ;  receive 
the  prize  of  Taloor  after  Salamis,  296 ; 
tran«portetl  to  the  Peloponnesian 
coasu,  ill.  60  ;  at  Cjuoria,  159. 
.£^n,  L  254. 

.E^ospotami,  tit  51S  ;  battle  of^  520. 
Aeimnestos,  iL  806,  3hS. 
Aeinants.  the,  L  410. 
JEn^sidemns,  iii  2<^5,  218. 
£i>lians,  the,  establish  a  nev  HcBotia, 
L   103  ;    ignorant  of  narigation  at 
Crme,  4'>V  ;  jealous  of  the  lonians  of 
Attica,  iiL  101 ;  in  B<£otia,  ir.  883. 
JE»nio  Greek,  L  27. 
Xolidje,  the,  L  98. 
ft-'lo-Achjean  mifrration,  L  127. 
£v>lis«  becomes  Thessaly,  L  107  ;  ccm- 

qnest  of   I3i 
Jlprtii*,  the,  i  165. 
^^hises  des|«tched  to  Sputa  bj  the 
Kni^hu»  ir.  1$. 

^^ — ,  son  of  Lrsanias,  pnbllshei 

Socratic  dialogues*  t.  147. 

»  son  of  Atzx>3ie:as,  t.  2S9 ; 

ke<|«  a  school  at  Athens,  (h,  ;  M. 
at  i  Ecbtlcs,  2^> :  in  Peloponnesus, 
»2,  294  ;  at  PelU,  296  ;   creaks  in 
the  assemrlr  at  Athens,  3-1,  822; 
at   EWI^ti,   3-23,    324;    accoied    by 
I>3v>i^:h'?-esw  345,  352  ;  resnmpnon 
of  the  ird  .taient  de  fa*j>i  If^xti'^t 
ac»:a<t,  S^^  »ff^.  :    a^qaitted.  356  ; 
elfv-tei  a  P.  i.?c  -i#,  409  :  jE.  and  the 
A=rii"«*Jn^  4i0 ;  takes  the  leading 
nan  It  Ati^=s,  416. 
JEklvl.iea,  a  sT.-rhirX  it.  19.  24. 
iA'iV:.:s^  SOB  cf  Ejrii-^non,  iL  21 ;  his 
/*/-W,  3c I.  5*:- :  O-wf**,  3S8,  582; 

%.i^-K  ^t:  irall*  himself  ft  pcpil  of 
IV=i*ter.  5f^  :  i  and  the  organi- 
sation K^"  :r«edT.  :?.  :  the  poetry  of, 
ii> ;  i  a-^  ScriivVles,  532,  sp?y,  ; 
ortiii  v<  li- :  at  Vhe  cwirt  of  Hieio^ 
ir.  i?»  :  iis  IT.-^wa  <■•  .f  fm-i,  •*. ; 
F'rrtm^  li  :  the  d«s«nianti  aad 
*c>.v3scrs  of.  ir,  SO. 

iacris;,  iT.  5X 

JEsi.^  rvirwecutsre  af  the  Eg^poaB 

JK*raT»e:»,  :Ke,  i  24*. 
JF-.*:.'rtt*  ii  4;^4. 

•be,  ii  247. 


iEtna,  Mount,  the  Greek  myth  concern- 
ing, L  438 ;  iii.  235. 

,  town  of,  founded  by  Hiero,  iii. 

226 ;    attacked  by  the  Syraensans, 
244  ;  comes  to  an  end,  245. 

^tolia,  envoys  of  Thebes  in,  ir.  406. 

iEtolians,  the,  iiL  138. 

.£xoone,  the  deme  of,  ▼.  102. 

Agamedes,  ii  61. 

Agamemnon,  i.  101. 

Agariste,  daughter  of  Clisthenes,  i.  266 ; 
her  suitors,  ih.  ;  marries  Megacles, 
the  Athenian,  269. 

,  wife  of  Xanthippus,  ii.  227. 

Agatharchus  cultiTat«s  scene -painting, 
ii  527  ;  iii  808. 

Agathinns,  ir.  242. 

Agathon,  tragic  poet,  iii.  525,  ir.  82, 
9€qq. ;  his  Aniki»y  88  ;  his  Eniboliwui, 
84,  T.  34. 

Ageladaa,  scnlptor  in  brouxe  at  Aigos, 
ii  550  ;  his  school,  ib. 

Agesandridas,  iii  455 ;  his  fleet  de* 
stroyed,  466. 

Agedlaus,  birth  of,  ir.  198 ;  and  Ly- 
aander,  ih. ;  becomes  king  of  Sparta, 
200 ;  at  Aulis,  210  ;  in  Ionia,  211  : 
acknowledged  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army,  i6.;  enters  upon  his  cam- 
paign, 214 ;  at  Rphesns,  t6.  ;  his 
second  campaign,  215  ;  victorious  at 
the  Pactolua,  ib.;  as  nanarch,  217; 
his  new  plans*  218 ;  his  return,  231 ; 
his  maich,  235  ;  at  Coronea,  236  ; 
at  Delphi,  237;  takes  Lechienm, 
246 ;  in  Pinenm,  246,  »rqq. ;  in 
Acamania,  250 ;  A.  and  Agesipolia, 
298,  §e^. ;  the  political  system  of^ 
827 ;  declines  the  commanid  against 
Thebes,  858;  in  Roeotia,  864;  de- 
elares  war  against  Thebes,  891 ; 
humiliated  by  the  Mantinenns,  417 ; 
in  Arcadia,  426  ;  saves  Sparta,  429, 
arff. :  helps  to  save  Sparta  a  second 
time,  481. 
Agesipolii,  king;  succeeds  Pausanias, 
iv.  284 ;  invades  Aigolia^  251 ;  effects 
the  fall  of  Mantinea,  804  ;  demands 
the  punishment  of  Phoebidsa,  817, 
821 ;  his  death,  825. 
Agiad«,  th^  i  189,  219. 
Agis,  king,  invades  Attica,  iii.  146, 
898 ;  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  289  ; 
the  Spartans  under,  392;  winter 
campsigns  of,  405;  before  Athena, 
456,  529. 

,  king.  iv.  191;  invades  Elis,  198. 

sf9f. :  his  death,  197. 

,  king,    son   of  Archidamna,    v. 
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Aglaophon,  {jainter,  the  father  of  Poly- 
gnotus,  ii.  545. 

Agoracritus,  sculptor,  ii.  585  ;  iiL  44. 

Agorauoml,  the,  ii.  828. 

Agoratus,  iii.  540  ;  iv.  20,  53. 

Agron,  son  of  Ninus,  iL  09. 

Agylla  (Caere),  iL  86  ;  chief  settlement 
of  the  Tyrrhenians,  iii.  223. 

Agyrrhias,  orator  at  Athens,  iv.  222, 
280. 

— ,  Athenian  demagogue,  ▼.81. 

Albania,  v.  12. 

Alcaeus,  ii.  81. 

Alcamenes,  king  of  Sparta,  L  295. 

,  Tyrant  of  Acragas,  iii.  213. 

Alcander,  Tyrant  of  Acmgas,  iii.  213. 

Alectas  of  Epirus,  iv.  447. 

,  heir  to  the  Macedonian  throne, 

V.  26. 

Alcibiades,  son  of  Clinias,  iii.  277 ; 
his  youth,  278  ;  A.  and  Socrates, 
279,  seqq.  ;  his  political  attitude, 
283;  his  plans  of  war  o]>erations, 
285,  seqq. ;  challenge  between,  and 
Nicias,  293  ;  increase  of  his  in- 
fluence, 295  ;  his  further  schemes, 
299 ;  his  position  at  Athens,  306 ; 
his  arrogance  and  display,  307,  atqq.  ; 
at  Olympia,  310  ;  his  policy,  311  ; 
his  adversaries,  313 ;  his  reply  to 
Nicias,  323  ;  accused  by  Audrocles, 
381 ;  sails  from  Athens  with  the 
armada,  333  ;  his  plan  adopted,  837 ; 
summoned  to  Athens,  ib. ;  condem- 
nation of,  340  ;  the  vengeance  of, 
845  ;  escape  of,  357  ;  in  Sparta,  858, 
Hqq. ;  advises  the  Peloponnesians 
to  invade  Attica,  898 ;  in  Chios, 
410 ;  at  the  battle  of  Miletus,  416 ; 
passes  to  Tissaphemes,  419  ;  as  a 
Persian  grandee,  420 ;  ulterior 
schemes  of^  422  ;  his  demands  from 
Athens,  432  ;  recalled  by  the  army, 
445  ;  at  Samos,  ib. ;  as  the  preserver 
of  Athens,  446  ;  his  relations  iivith 
Tissaphemes,  447 ;  his  active  in- 
fluence, 463  ;  his  cruises,  464  ;  at 
Abydus,  467  ;  seizure  and  escape  of, 
468  ;  at  the  battle  of  Cyzicus,  469  ; 
levies  sound  dues  at  Chrysopolis,  473  ; 
on  the  Hellespont,  475  ;  commences 
proceedings  against  Chalcedon,  476  ; 
at  Selymbria,  477  ;  at  Byzantium, 
478 ;  his  return,  479  ;  at  the  head 
of  the  State,  481 ;  his  enemies  at 
Athens,  493,  seqq. ;  dismissed  from 
office,  498;  establishes  a  connexion 
with  the  Thraciau  tribes,  519 ;  his 
counsel  refused  bv  the  Athenians, 
520 ;  iv.  20 ;  his  relations  with  Phar- 


nabazus,  21 ;  proceedings  against, 
22 ;  his  death,  23. 

Alcidamas  of  Elaea,  rhetorician,  v.  168  ; 
his  Messenian  Oration,  174. 

Alcidas,  sails  from  Gytheum  for  the 

^gean,  iiL  108 ;  his  cowai^ice  and 

unskilfulness,    109;    anchors    near 

.  Erythne,    110 ;    his    timidity    and 

flight,  111,  131. 

Alcimenes,  party-leader  at  Corinth,  iv. 
244. 

Alcmseonidse,  the,  i.  318;  their  banish- 
ment, 821 ;  permitted  to  return  to 
Athens,  343 ;  in  exile,  874 ;  their 
connexions  with  Delphi,  ib. 

Alcman,  lyric  poet,  ii.  82. 

Alcon  of  Epirus,  suitor  of  Agariste,i.267. 

Aletes,  the  Heraclide,  i.  270. 

Aleuadse,  the,  in  Thessaly,  iL  243 ; 
their  policy,  ib. ;  their  court  at 
Larissa,  244,  v.  268. 

Alexander  I.  (Philhellen),  king  of 
Macedonia,  ii.  166,  272,  v.  23 ; 
subjects  the  Thracian  tribes,  24 ; 
removes  his  capital  to  Pydna,  25  ; 
his  message  to  the  Greeks  at 
Tempe,  IL  272 ;  as  mediator,  298  ; 
sends  information  to  the  Greeks  at 
Platffitt,  804. 

II. ,   king  of    Macedonia, 

slain  by  Ptolemseus,  iv.  453  ;  occu- 
pies Larisa  and  Crannon,  v.  87  ;  his 
death,  ib. 

-,  brother  of  Olympias,  at  the 


Macedonian  court,  v.  867. 

-,  sou  of  Philip  II.  of  Mace- 


donia,  v.  435,  476. 

-,  Tyrant  of  Phene,  murders 


Polyphou,  iv.  451  ;  marries  the 
daugnter  of  Jason,  ib. ;  allied  with 
Athens,  454 ;  fights  against  Pelo- 
]»idas,  478 ;  joins  the  Bosotiau  con- 
federacy, V.  99. 

Alexis,  comic  poet,  v.  189. 

Alphabet,  the  Attic,  iv.  65. 

Alpheus,  river,  treaty-pillar  on  the,  L 
230,  iv.  195;  valley  of  the,  418. 

Alv&ttes,  of  Lydia,  his  war  against 
Miletus,  ii.  108 ;  his  treaty  with 
Miletus,  109 ;  his  years  of  reign, 
112  ;  his  death,  ib.  seq. 

Amadocus,  Thracian  prince,  v.  106, 
253,  256. 

Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  L  346  ;  state 
of  affairs  in  Egypt  under,  426  ;  the 
Philhellenic  king,  ii.  119,  184,  492; 
subdues  Cyprus,  185 ;  his  war  with 
Persia,  186. 

Ambracia,  adheres  to  Corinth,  iii.  6, 
74,  141 ;  hundred  years'  peace  be- 
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twcen,     and     AcuniMia,     143;    a 
Macedonian  f^amson  in,  r.  469. 

Ambracun  Guli,  the,  iiL  6 ;  end  of  the 
war  on,  141. 

Ambron,  foander  of  Sinope,  L  422. 

Aniestris,  wife  of  Xerxes,  iL  358. 

Amiantus,  snitor  of  Agariste,  L  267. 

Aminocle^  of  CorinU^  builds  shipt  at 
Samoa,  L  275,  431. 

Amipsiaa,  the  Comtuta  of,  iiL  343. 

Ainiuon  (Zeos^,  oracle  of,  in  Libya,  \r, 
15$ ;  connexion  of  i.y»ander  with, 
ib. 

Amompharetni,  iL  305. 

Amon^es,  iiL  414 ;  delirered  np  to 
Tiisaphernes,  417. 

Amphietyony,  associations  named,  L 
111 ;  f^Toups  of  peoples  forming  the 
Delphic,  114  ;  iu  statutes  and  in- 
fiueuce,  115,  v^qq. ;  the  Peloponne- 
sian.  243  :  an  Apolline  A.  in  Delos, 
iL  142.  340  :  a  new  Delphic,  formed 
by  the  allies  of  Thebes,  ir.  407. 

Ani"hiciTonic  war,  the  new,  r.  414. 

Amphimnestos  the  Epidaurian,  smtor 
of  A^riste,  L  267. 

Amphipolis  on  the  Strymon,  founda- 
tion ou  under  Pericles,  iL  4^9,  iiL 
173  ;  fall  oC  174  ;  besiej^ed  bv  Cieon, 
190,  272,  T.  27,  46  ;  A.  and  Athens, 
47 ;  Be^-ttiations  concerning  49 ; 
conquezYd  by  Philip,  54). 

Amphissa,  t.  410,  415. 

Amphi:heQ9k  ir.  346. 

AmycIieTim,  the^  scnlptim  ia«  ii.  67  ; 
iii.  2o6L 

Amynias,  iii.  543. 

Ani3mtas  I.,  kin<  of  l[ace\ionia,  r.  23. 

■■  III.   iaradcs    Thcssalj,    iT. 

452;  T.  35. 

fc  aon  of  Philip  L  of  Macedonia, 
T.  29. 

Amyns  of  Siris,  snitor  of  Agarist^  i 

AntTTtaeas  continnea  the  ^yptian  ra- 

iCSt,  u.  402. 
Anachars£a.  L  4^ 
Anacr^^Q  of  Ten5«  at  Athena,  i.  371 ;  at 

the  court  of  PoIycra:es»  iL  144. 
Aaactv^num,  iiL  6^ 
Anariily5t:r»»  t.  134. 
AnapaiC  rirer,  iii.  240,  379. 
Anaxaicoras  of  Clarciaesff,  ii.  424;  his 

dvvuinea.  »?. ;  settles  at  Athens,  429 ; 

p^cecca^ed•  iiL  45  ;  quits  Athens  for 

Lastix^v'-ss,  47 :  his  teachinssw  ir.  75. 
Anaxarbinv:<«,  o^raic  p»>et.  t.  190,  257. 
AaAxibii»,  IT.  1$:  :  It  BTXlB^:Taa,  1S2; 

^Allure  of  his  plaa.  1$4  ;  aUia  mmn 


AnaTJlaa  reigns  ftt  Loeri,  ii  187. 

Anazilans,  ilL  214,  345  ;  hla  fort  near 
Scyllfenm,  224. 

Anaxiroander,  introdnoes  tabular  maps 
of  the  earth,  iL  42 ;  teaches  philo- 
sophy, 42a 

Anaximenea,  philosopher,  iL  54,  421. 

Anaxinns  of  Orena»  executed,  t.  386. 

Anaxis,  historian,  ir.  497. 

Andania,  ancient  Messenian  capital, 
L  215;  It.  433. 

Andocides  ne^tiates  peace  with 
Sparta,  iL   407. 

,  an  oligarch,  iiL  317  ;  the 

statement  of,  aa  to  the  mntUatioQ  of 
the  Hermae,  339,  it.  145 ;  head  of 
the  peace  party  at  Athens,  259, 261 ; 
baniahed,  263 ;  aa  an  orator,  r.  171. 

Andreas  (Orthagoraa)  of  Sicjon,  L  260. 

Androcles,  iiL  314  ;  openly  stUcka 
Alcibiades,  331. 

Androclidc,  the,  in  Messenia,  L  214. 

Androclidaa,  party-leader  at  Thebes, 
ir.  343 ;  assassinated,  ib, 

Androdamas  of  Rheginm,  ii  91. 

Andronicus,  actor,  t.  187. 

Andros,  Hellenic  council  of  war  at, 
294 ;  besieged,  317  ;  Attic  citiiens 
conducted  to,  486  ;  siege  ol^  iiL  495, 
49S. 

Androtion  writes  his  .^ttAit  si  Megara, 
T.  176,  234. 

Anina,  "son  of  Apollo,**  iL  16. 

Annals,  priestly,  iL  46. 

Anop^ea,  the,  occupied  by  FlioGiana, 
iL  276. 

Antalcidaa,  at  Sardis,  ir.  253  ;  propoai- 
tions  of.  254,  mqq, ;  commander-in- 
chief,  267;  the  "Peace  oC"  269; 
its  signi6cance,  272 ;  its  fiilsity,  296 ; 
its  consequence^  298,  artgf  . ;  its  re- 
newal, 3S7,  a^97. ;  snicide  of  A.,  462. 

Antenor,  represented  in  the  painting  of 
the  Delphic  Learfae,  iL  86. . 

Anthemns,  port-town  «&  the  ThcniMBaa 
Gulf,  T.  51. 

Anthesteria,  the,  iL  494- 

AntUochua,  poet.  It.  155^ 

Antiochns,  snnk  with  his  TtmA  at 
Ephflns,  iiL  496. 

,  hi^tonan,  uL  847. 

Antimachna,  iiL  43. 

,T.  90. 

Antimemdaa,  iL  120. 

AntifMiter,  t.  298,  433^ 

Antiphanes,  eomic  poet,  ir.  95  ;  t.  189. 

Antiphon,  his  trhool  of  oratory.  iL  51 8 ; 
opposes  Alcibiades^  iiL  316;  his 
great actirity,  434;  his ipsseh, 460 ; 
kisdflslh,iiL 
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Antiphon,  the  ease  of,  t.  850 ;    his 

death,  ib. 

AntUtbenes  commands  expedition  to 
Asia,  iii.  429. 

,  philosopher,  v.  144 ;  his 
maxims  and  teacUiDg,  145. 

Anytus^  sentenced  to  banishment,  ir. 
20  ;  at  Thebes,  37  ;  accuses  Socrates, 
147. 

Apaturiii,  the,  iii.  510. 

Aphobetus,  brother  of  JSschines,  ▼. 
402. 

Aphobus,  guardian  of  Demosthenes,  y. 
219 ;  indicted,  224. 

Aphrodite,  i.  48 ;  of  Paphos,  ii.  185 ; 
sanctuary  of,  in  the  Piraeeus,  iv.  282, 
V.  195. 

Apodectae,  the,  ii.  482. 

Apolline,  the,  festival  year,  iL  25. 

Apollo,  worship  of,  i.  58  ;  in  Thessaly, 
111 ;  Amphictyon,  301  ;  worship  of, 
at  AthenH,  328  ;  under  Pisistratus, 
869 ;  Ddphiniva,  445 ;  A.  the  origi- 
nator of  Hellenic  history,  ii.  2,  acq.  ; 

,  the  worship  of,  10,  12  ;*  the  prophet 
of  the  Supreme  Zeus,  10  ;  sibvls  and 
prophets  m  connexion  with  the  wor- 
ship of,  14  ;  laurel  hut  of,  by  tho 
waters  of  Cassotis,  17;  as  prophet, 
21 ;  as  god,  23 ;  becomes  the  legis- 
lator of  the  year,  24  ;  colossus  of,  on 
Mount  Thornax,  41  ;  as  the  divine 
architect,  61 ;  influence  of,  77 ;  the 
music  art  of,  79  ;  temple  of,  at  De- 
lium,  iii.  162  ;  statues  of,  v.  197. 

ApoUodorus,  follower  of  Socrates,  iv. 
121,  150;  V.  146. 

' — ,   executed  for  murder  of 

Phrynichus,  iii.  453. 

-,  son  of  Pasion,  in  Sicily  as 


trierarch,  v.  269  ;  his  condemnation, 
ib.  270. 

conducts  an  auxiliary  force 


to  Perinthus,  ▼.  390. 

ApoUonia,  L  433  ;  foundation  of,  ii  37 ; 
embassy  from,  and  its  results,  iv. 
808,  seqq. 

Apollonides,  banishment  of,  ▼.  277. 

Apsephion,  archon,  ii.  846. 

• ,  the  law  of,  v.  285. 

Arabia,  the  tribes  of,  do  homage  to 
Cambyses,  ii.  153. 

Aracus,  nauarch  at  Sparta,  iii.  516. 

Arcadia,  i.  172  ;  popular  movement  in, 
iv.  416 ;  conaition  of,  417 ;  the 
national  party  in,  418;  the  small 
communication  in  South- Western  A., 
423 ;  takes  Pallana,  457 ;  quarrel  be- 
tween, and  Elis,  ib, ;  defeated  by  the 
6p«rtuiB»  460 ;  the  prattctuig  pomn 


ofOlvmpia,  472;  ronoaneea  all  rightt 
at  Olympia,  475 ;  division  between 
the  parts  of,  480 ;  asks  for  help  from 
Athens,  v.  97  ;  receives  the  territory 
on  the  upper  Eurotas,  449. 

Areas,  i.  174 ;  his  remains  traat- 
ported  from  Maenalia  to  Mantinea, 
li.  87. 

Arcesilas,  painter,  ii.  585. 

ArchsBauactidcs,  Heroic  family,  L 
470. 

Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia,  iii.  52^, 
V.  32,  $eqq. ;  his  death,  84. 

,  stcp-brotlierof  PerdiccasII.^ 

asserts  his  claim  to  the  Macedonian 
throne,  v.  39. 

Archeptolemus,  son  of  Hippodamas,  ilL 
434  ;  his  trial,  460. 

Archestratus,  iiL  498. 

Arc  bias  falls  at  the  siege  of  Bamot,  iL 
149. 

,  oligarch,  iv.  342. 

Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  ii.  866. 

,  king  of  Sparta,  iii.  22,  82 ; 

assumes  the  command  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  troops  at  the  Isthmus,  54; 
in  Attica,  56,  seqq. ;  quits  the  Attic 
territory,  59  ;  advances  for  the  third 
time  upon  Attica,  102;  besieges 
Platfleae,  105,  seqq.  ;  death  of,  109. 

,  son  of  Agesilaus,  iv.  408  ; 


pains  the  "tearless  victory,"  459; 
helps  to  save  Sparta,  482  ;  his  end, 
V.  447. 

Archilochus,  the  songs  of,  i.  445. 

Archinus,  as  an  associate  of  Thrasy- 
bulus  at  Thebes,  iv.  87 ;  the  law 
of,  59,  142. 

Architecture,  of  the  Heroic  age,  i. 
140 ;  Doric  style  of,  ii.  61 ;  ionic 
style  of,  62;  in  Sicily,  iii.  288, 
seqq. 

Archons,  1.  308 ;  decennial,  809. 

Archytas  of  Tarentum,  philosopher,  ii 
91  ;  V.  182. 

Arctinus,  epic  poet,  il  515. 

Ardys  of  Lydia,  ii.  105  ;  his  attacks  on 
Miletus,  ib. ;  captures  Friene,  ib. 

Areopagus,  the,  at  Athens,  i.  807,  885; 
the  statutes  of,  ii.  89  ;  invested  with 
an  executive  authority,  288 ;  at 
Salamis,  284  ;  its  conservative  in- 
fluence at  Athens,  878,  seqq. ;  de- 
prived of  its  authority,  884;  re- 
acquires importance,  iv.  C8. 

Arethusa,  waters  of,  i.  486  ;  the  Chal- 
cidian  A.  recurs  on  Ithaca,  in  Elis 
and  Sicily  ;  the  waters  of,  ii  88. 

Argadens,  son  of  Jon,  i.  806. 

Aryans,  ▼.  40;  his  d«itli,  41 
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Azis&xiffszi'rf  of  Mes^iBa,  L  214. 

-,  ^saniiaii  of  AgeaipoUiy 


IT.  234- 


it  to  Macedonia, 
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t.2»Sl 
Ari<oc«Ms, 

AOhOMy  L  393,  T.  471. 

Aiistcs«Q««  of  Steaaniia,  Um 
L  f ;«  ;  di<?s  at  Bbodas,  2S6. 

AiistcsRiidaa^  in.  124  ;  it.  209. 

Aii<«3v  the  BaTal  inTcntioii  of,  in. 
37«\ 

Anstookiia.  tha  Aiiacrnsiaii,  t.  S47. 

AiistooTinits  of  Athena*  iii.  186. 

y  lefpslator  is  Arcadia,  t. 

2»^S. 

Ahstophaacaw  liis  oeatiTp  inTftntioii,  iL 
S4<\  iiL  113 :  defies  Clcoo,  149  ;  lus 
^i^.:<>^iVnu.  150 :  Jf^mienu,  182 ; 
K^i^kU,  183;  iVocr,  275;  AVdU, 
343  ;  LwnMrata^  4:23  ;  TAcfMOfiAo- 
runuK*'  437  ;  Piuims,  481  ;  iSsiue, 
526 ;  ^dbormixju,  ir.  81 ;  Geryimdtg^ 
82:  .Atips  and  Ampkiarmus,  115; 
O'^tmWIs.  121 ;  attacks  Soerates,  138 ; 
kis  EtxiofiazMmtt  2S1 ;  ^<Aar»uiA4V 

T.9. 

(naral  comBunder),  ne- 

j^ates  at  STmcoae,  282  ;  execatiun 
oU  2S7. 

Aristophon,  the  Hazeniean,  the  Uv 
f/,  IT.  62,  T.  80 ;  hii  coadnct  of  aflrair» 
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at  Athena,  102,  105,  111 ;  results  of 

his  policy,  131,  aegj.,  172,  343,  401. 
Aristoteles,  despatched  to  Spai-ta  by  the 

Knights,  iv.  18  ;  known  as  a  man  of 

philosophical  ciilture,  141. 

of  Marathon,  v.  83. 

-,  son  of  Nichomachus,   iii. 


458,  V.  35,  438  ;  founds  a  school  of 
science  at  Athens,  475;  his  scientific 
treatment  of  Greek  history,  477. 

Aristoxeuus,  comic  poet,  iii.  230. 

Aristus,  mission  of,  to  Syracuse,  iv.  168. 

Arrephori,  the,  at  Athens,  iii.  91. 

ArrhibiBUS,  chieftain  of  the  Lynceste, 
iii.  170. 

Arsites,   satrap  of  Lesser  Phrygia,    v. 

390. 
Artabanus,  brother  of  Darius,  ii.  243, 

251 

Artabazus,  ii.  296,  298,  304,  306,  as 
satrap  in  Mysia,  334. 

.,  the  revolt  of,  v.  112. 

Artaphemes,  brother  of  Darius,  satrap 
of  Lydia,  i.  393,  ii.  169;  block- 
aded iH  his  ciUdel,  180  ;  besieges 
Clazomenae  and  Cyme,  183 ;  A.  and 

Histiseus,  ib, 

(son  of  the  former),  heads 

the  expedition  with  Datia  against 
Eretria  and  Athens,  ii.  206  ;  at 
Sparta,  iii.  394  ;  his  return  to  the 
Great  King,  395. 

Artaxerxes  1.,  king  of  Tersia,  ii.  358  ; 

his  death,  iii.  395. 

11.  (Mnemon),  iv.  21,  169  ; 

at  Cunaxa,  176,  270,  272 ;  as  the 
over-lord  of  Hellas,  272. 

—  III.  (Ochus),  v.  129,  240. 


Artayctes,   governor  of  the  Cheraon- 

nesus,  ii.  321.  , 

Artazostra,  daughter  of  king  Danus,  ii. 

189. 
Artemis,  temj>le  of,  at  Aulis,  iv.  210  ; 

altar    of,    m     Aluiiychia,    v.    401  ; 

Euclea,  the   festival  of,  at  Corinth, 

iv.  243  ;  Uyinnia,  in  Arcadia,  ii.  29. 
Artemisia,  queen,  ii.  285;  her  advice 

before  Salamis,  il.  ;  rules  over  Hali- 

camassus,  501,  v.  108. 

(the  younger),  v.  258. 

Artemisium,  the,  at  Ephesus,  ii.  39, 

85  ;   attacked  by  Cimmerians,  107, 

279  5  the  Greeks  retreat  from,  281. 

Artemon,  ii.  584.  ,    ..   «^« 

Arthmius  of  Zela,  outlawed,  a.  269. 
Artobazanes,  son  of  Darius,  ii.  241. 
Arumazda,  ii.  153,  155. 
Arybbas,  the  Molossian,  v.  67,  367. 
Asarrhaddon  of  Assyria,  ii.  136. 
Asclepius,  the  sanctuariesr  of,  ii.  510, 


iv.  150 ;  the  temide  of,  323 ;  statue 
of,  V.  195. 

Asia,  armaments  of  Darius  in,  ii.  240 
magazines  of  Xerxes  in,  248. 

Asia  Minor,  i.  4,  339  ;  coasts  of,  5,  81 
immigi-ation  from,  into  Greece,  47 
coast-tribes  of,   245  ;   cities  of,  ib. 
408  i   the   gold  standaid  of,  intro 
duced  into  Euboea,  ii.    40 ;   its  in 
flucnce  upon  the  coast  of  the  Euro 
pean    country,    63  ;    renounces    its 
allegiance  to  Delphi,  94  ;  the  trading 
towns  on  the  coast  of,  97,  98  ;  under 
Darius,    157 ;    after    the    Peace    of 
Cimon,    412 ;   Tissapherues  in,    iv. 
184  ;  Greek  mercenaries  in,  290. 

Asinaria,  popular  festival  in  Syracuse, 
iii.  383. 

Asinarus,  battle  of  the,  iii.  381. 

Asine,  a  new,  built,  i.  215 ;  taken  by 
the  Arcadians,  iv.  457. 

Asopia,  ii.  258. 

Asopus,  position  of  the  armies  on  the, 
ii.  302 ;  the  coast  districts  of  the, 
iii.  162. 

Aspasia,  the  mistress  of  Pericles,  IL 
460,  aeqq.  ;  her  accomplishments, 
461  ;  her  prosecution  and  acquittal, 
iii.  47  ;  marries  Lysicles,  90. 

As^sus,  temple  of  Athene  at,  ii  108. 

Assur,  ii.  99. 

Astacus,  Megarean  colony,  foundation 
of,  i.  431. 

Astarte,  L  53. 

Asteus,  archon,  iii.  413. 

Astronomy  at  Athens,  ii.  511. 

Astyages,  king  of  the  Medes,  iL  111. 

Astydamas,  tragic  poet,  iv:  80. 

Astymachus,  iii.  125. 

Astynomi,  the,  at  Athens,  ii.  328. 

Astyochus,  iii.  414,  428 ;  defeats  the 
Attic  commander  Chanuinus,  431  ; 
inaction  of,  448. 

Astypalaa,  citadel  of  Polycrates  at,  ii. 
140,  144. 

Astyra,  a  Phoenician  station,  l  412. 

Ataknte,  island  of,  iii.  60  ;'an  Attic 
garrison  established  in,  ib. 

Atarneus,  ii.  6. 

Ateas,  Scythian  prince,  v.  894. 

Athenseus,  of  Sparta,  iii.  185. 

Athenagoras,  of  Syracuse,  iii.  348. 

Athene,  figures  of,  in  olive-wood,  ii.  65  ; 
name  of,  introduced  in  place  of 
Athensa,  iv.  67 ;  Aleft,  sanctuary 
of,  at  Sparta,  iv.  430  ;  and  at  Tegea, 
V.  193 ;  ParthenoSf  the  golden  robe 
of,  iii.  39  ;  Poliaa,  temple  of,  i.  u68, 
iv,  494. 

Athenian  levy,  an,  iy.  283.  ,  , 


3^ 


3<3  ;  disauMfd  bf 
S7< :    dctatcJ    at 

k    i^ ;   Tictorioos   at  (EmO' 
S^T;    xh^tT    cxfeditiiB    to 

>  and  Adiaia,  3:^;  defeated 
4«}d  ;  diiferam  between, 
«3*i  LLe  I:nait%  431  ;  at  the  batile 
EL  IX  Mff •  :  bkwrkaiic 
IS  :  tbeir  THadlaterr  expe- 
ii'zuma^  5f;  cxpd  tiht  iEincctans 
^-m  sieir  tsUi^i,  60:  allieil  wnh 
S*^^x%,  91  ;  tt*ir  TirtorT  threap 
tie  T^xiUft^e  «€  Phora  kn,  75  ;  tLcir 
▼•>:t:rT  ai  Tj=x2ra.  1^ ;  at  PtIbs, 
147  :  i-r^ted  at  Dei-.^rra,  1^  ;  try 
79  tice  >^MB  H'iiga  o^  the  Lipama 
2^  iz,  JK  1^^  :  tbeir  eipeditioB  a^BSt 
He .'.!&.  £s<  :  cafcnie  Epepo«:e.  354  ; 
ccQftsrar:  Fort  >t"«.  th. ;  mow  their 
kftti-O'strrefs  to  Piezrsrriiim.  S<$4  : 
d/efr-al'iike  STTa<Ti<aBS.  ^"9  ;  drieated 
Gi  the  aeroniii  naral  battle,  371  ;  re- 
vcl«e«i  at  Ep'polc,  373»  375  :  a^ain 
aefr«*cd  br  toe  Sjiamama.  376  ;  ra- 
treat  by  land,  37S:  defeated  at 
Or*r«a;  455  ;  rietrtrwa*  at  AbTdm^ 
4<^6';  at  Crzica^  470  ;  at  thalccdoa, 
476  :  at  the  ArpnosK,  504. 

SA.  Arivpclis  oC  L  299;  fits!  A' 
Tis.ii»  of.  U, ;  the  luid  vnited  in 
cee  citT  oC  ^*^ :  R«^caL  3"7  ;  be- 
cctsea  th*  rapiial  of  Attira.  323  ;  ili 
■ev  scrcit^.  3^  :  its  itMHis  and 
aqr^dixeta,  3^5  ;  ripens  into  an  in- 
Cr;«e:»deat  c::ixes-sute,  399  ;  at  the 
«ci  of  the  futh  ceatuTT,  405  ;  iiym- 
a«sne  art  at,  it  31  :  pr«>ffns  aid  to 
th-*  ltile5iaiis»  1 79 :  her  alliaiico 
w::h  Si^rta.  202,  21-3,  209;  her 
fesi  vilh  J^n*.  232:  under  ^ 
iraiauKie  of  Thenustodes^  t37  ; 
Bnmbcr  of  her  dtizcas  and  ganiaim 
trc«ora»  253 :  her  leconciliatioo  with 
JS^^^a,  2<i!($;  deelares  herself  the 
enroiT  of  Persia.  299 ;  aeeond  eTarasp 
ti.Mi  oC  5^X» ;  oempied  by  the  Per- 
s^uks,  I*.  :  rebuilt.  322  ;'  the  walls 
of.  326 ;  administrative  refonns  in, 
325  ;  traasfcr  of  the  nsTal  heicemony 
fn*m  Spaita  to»  338 ;  becomes  the 
fedenl  eapit^  341 ;  her  altiaaoe 
wt:h  Thcasaly  and  Arfpas.  978  ;  eom* 
pietMNi  of  the  demoeratk  mviem  in, 

tfaasfcr  of  the  eonfederste 
to,  387,  «ef . ;  deeUiwi  tha 
iflto  JBflM.SM;  4.  tai 


■■ffltimw  iMig!hhov%  889 ;  ttat- 
eoospiraeiea  at,  89< ;  com- 
pfaooa  of  tM  foitificatiottt  of,  898 ; 
»ved  by  Peridesi  408 ;  i^ns  rap- 
port in  EnhoM,  407  ;  negotiates 
with  Pass,  408 ;  tiie  philooo- 
pbos  St,  429,  508,  t.  140 :  fears 
ajeainsl  the  free-thinkers  at,  ii.  433  ; 
!•  liey  of  the  demoeratie  party  at, 
444  ;  intrpdnction  of  the  pay-system 
inwarandpeaecat,447;  uieiudicial 
sjstem  at,  448 ;  subjection  of  the  allies 
-  to  the  tribonals  of,  450  ;  payment 
of  jvymctt,  etc.,  at,  452 ;  eomplo- 
tioa  of  the  democratic  system  at,  453 ; 
fortified,  488;  forms  a  single  city 
with  the  PiDBos,  487  ;  ber  navy,  ib. ; 
her  greater  and  leaeer  allies,  470 ;  her 
» pnMic  rrrennes  and  domains,  475  ; 
cmstoms  and  other  duties,  pnbUe 
tnkes  at,  478  ;  the  public  treasare 
at,  479,  9tqq. ;  colonial  policy  of, 
4^  ;  indnstrial  interconree  at,  489 ; 
ancient  rripdation  of  the  cirie  fran- 
chise at,  492 ;  manufactnres  at,  494 ; 
eonmercial  policy  and  maritime 
greatne«  of,  ib.  ;  intoUectaal  life 
at,  497.  541  ;  cariiest  hist<mcal 
writin|!8  at,  498;  authors  of  eon* 
temporsiy  history  at,  505,  a«ff . ; 
ardivology  and  ancient  history  at, 
T.  176  ;  the  Sophifts  at,  ii  509 ; 
scientific  mearchea  at,  510 ;  astro* 
nony  at,  511 ;  oratoiy  at,  614,  518, 
T.  120,  188,  170 ;  pauecyrics  at 
public  fnnenis  in,  ii.  520  ;  deTelope- 
ment  of  the  drama  at,  624  ;  tngody 
at,  fft.,  iF.  78 ;  comedy  in,  ii  538, 
!▼.  114,  T.  187  ;  healthy  character 
of  the  intellectual  activity  of,  ii  542, 
joff. ;  painting  at,  545, 9egq.,  t.  200 ; 
jwttery  at,  v.  202 ;    sculpture   at, 

li  548,  sflfV-*  ^'  ^^^>  'f?  >  ^^  ^* 
L  character  of  a  national  centre,  ii. 
558 ;  new  structures  at,  567 ;  its 
western  suburly,  581 ;  its  eastern 
suburb,  583 ;  its  inner  dty,  ik ; 
the  great  theatre  at,  584 ;  the  Par- 
thenon at,  687,  ieqq. ;  the  sculpton 
ot  summoned  to  Olympia,  578 ; 
general  activity  of  art-industry  at, 
584,  «99. ;  alliance  between,  and 
Corcyra,  iii  12 ;  the  resources  of; 
38,  sflfi^. ;  the  plague  in,  88,  jaff. ; 
changes  in  the  civic  body  at,  81, 
Kff.;  change  in  the  leaderahip  of 
the  people  at,  84,  ae^y. ;  the  now 
class  of  demagognei  at,  86,  fsw. ; 
aristoeratic  cimlw  is,  80 ;  tlia  moi* 
.  i«ta  party  in,   08;  tha  fmm  ^ 
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money  at,  95 ;  measures  of,  against 
Mitylene,  159  ;  declaroH  war  against 
Ferdiccas,  172  ;  concludes  lifty  years' 
peace  with  SfMurta,  19i,  uq, ;  A.  and 
Italy,  251  ;  plans  of  intervention  in 
8iciJy  and    Italy  at,  256  ;  virtual 
rupture  of  her  alliance  with  Sparta, 
274 ;    her  quadruple    alliance  with 
Argos,  Eli»  and  Mantinea,  286  ;  at 
the  head  of  the  Peloponnesiau  Sepa- 
rate Jieague,  2^87  ;  her  new  alliance 
with  Argos,  295  ;  social  and  financial 
condition  of,  804  ;  political  clubs  at, 
815  ;    nomination    of  generals    at, 
against  Syracuse,  820 ;  war  decreed 
at,  824, 8tqq. ;  the  armada  sails  from, 
883 ;  dibturbances  at,  888  ;   results 
of  the  party  intrifi^es  at,  841 ;  new 
armaments  at,  867  ;  reception  of  the 
Sicilian    news    at,    889 ;   desperate 
situation  of,  890  ;  financial  pressura 
at,  400,  neqq. ;  constitutional  changes 
at,    401  ;    oligarchic     schemes    at, 
for  changing  the  constitution,  428 ; 
preparation  lor  the  coup  d'6iat  at,  436, 
9eqq.  ;    A.    at  Samoa,   442 ;    rising 
against  the  Four  Hundred  at,  458; 
the  new  conntitution  at,  457  ;  em- 
bassy to  Susa  from,  485  ;  fresh  arma- 
ments at,  501 ;  rejects  the  Spailan 
peace-proposals,  505  ;  persecution  of 
the  geueials  at,  506  ;  their  trial,  509  ; 
and  execution  at,   518  ;  the  Legis- 
lative Commission   at,  523  ;   intel- 
lectual impoverishment  of,  524 ;  be- 
sieged by  I'ausanias  and  Agis,  529  ; 
blockadeii,  538,  aeqq.  ;  the  caiiitula- 
tion  of,   589  ;  execution  of  patriots 
at,  640 ;  the  last  assembly  of  the 
people  at,  546  ;  establishment  of  the 
Thirty  at,  ib.  ;    Lacedaemonian  sol- 
tliers  'in,  547  ;  the  glories  of,  553  ; 
political  parties  at,  iv.  18,  seqq.  ;  the 
establishment  of  tlic  Thirty  at,  14  ; 
terrorism  of  the  Thirty  at,  28 ;  the 
Three  Thousand  at,  27  ;  changes  in 
civic  affairs  at,  88 ;  the  popular  as- 
sembly at,   84 ;    education  at,  85 ; 
state  of  parties  at,  44  ;  the  Amnesty 
at,  57  ;  the  Kestoration   period  at, 
68  ;  rovisi«m  of  the  law  at,  60  ;  new 
•  financial  offices  at,  64  ;  changes  in 
the  form  of  public  documents,  etc. 
at,  64 ;  public  library  at,  67  ;  general 
condition    of   society  at,  alter  the 
Bestoration,   69,   seqq. ;    native    re- 
ligiosity    at,     ousted     by    foreign 
superstition,  72,  Btqq. ;   materialism 
and    atheism    at,    74,    mw.  ;    the 
foundation  of  a  popular  ijtfmBk  of 


ethics  at,  129 ;  political  lawsuits  at, 
141 ;  renewed  agitations  and  perse- 
cutions  at,    142 ;    league  of,  with 
Thebes,  228 ;  the  walls  of,  rebuilt, 
241 ;    peace    negotiations    of,   with 
Sparta,  260  ;  A.  before  the  return 
of  Conon,  279  ;  after  the  return  of 
Conon,  281 ;  effects  of  the  system  of 
mercenaries  at,  298 ;  after  the  war, 
294  ;  the  Theban  refugees  at,  842 ; 
alliance  of,  with  Thebes,  863 ;  A.  at 
the  head  of  the  new  naval  Confede- 
ration, 868  ;  her  first  new  victory, 
871,   scqq,  \    her    peace-negotiations 
with  Sparta,  875  ;  ner  Peloponnesian 
policy,    415  ;  concludes  an  alliance 
with  Alexander  of  Pherse,  454  ;  joins 
the  anti-Theban  alliance,  480  ;  A. 
and    Thrace,   v.    9 ;    her  Northern 
policy,  26  ;  A.  and  Amphipolis,  47  ; 
sends  an  expedition  to  Eubcea,  50  ; 
history  of  her  policy  after  the  libera- 
tion, 78,  atqq.  \  her  new  naval  Con-  • 
federation,  84  ;  her  policy  before  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  85  ;  after  Leuctra, 
91,  seqq.  ;  restoration  of  her])oweron 
the  Hellespont,   105  ;   her  confede-   ' 
rates  rise  against,  106 ;    her  social 
condition  up  to  the  first  public  ap- 
pearance of  Demosthenes,  115,  8cqq. ; 
the  po[.ular  assembly  at,  117  ;  legis- 
lation At,  119  ;   litigiousness  at,  ih. 
120  ;  condition  of  her  finances,  122  ;  • 
position  of  her  generals,  123,  stqq.  ; 
ner  foreign  relations,  128  ;  decay  of 
life  at,  188;  scientific  life  at,  140; 
pamphlets    at,    173 ;     jirogress    of 
medicine  at,  180 ;   poetry  at,  184  ; 
travesty  at,  189  ;  Fine  Arts  at,  190  ; 
culture  and  communal  life  of,  203; 
cosmopolitanism  at,  205  ;   tendency 
to  anarchy  at,  207  ;  Platonic  politics 
at,    208,    aeqq,\     severance    of   the 
spheres  of  life  at,  211  ;   the  resur- 
rection of,   212  ;    condition   of  the 
navy  of,   242  ;    war-  and  peace-par- 
ties at,  246  ;  in  league  with  Messcne, 
248  ;  cuiTents  of  public  feeling  at, 
260,  278  ;  reception  of  the  Olynthians 
at,    287 ;    debates    concerning    the 
peace    at,    298 ;    resolution    of  tne 
Federal  Council  at,  300  ;  second  de- 
bate at,  301 ;  the  peace  accepted  at, 
308  ;  report  of  the  embassy  in  the 
council  at,  809 ;  debates  in  the  as- 
sembly at,  ib.  ;  A.  and  Phocis,  813; 
undeceived,  820 ;  appeased  by  Philip, 
321  ;  Delphic  embassy  at,  324  ;  pub- 
lic feeling  after  the  peace  of  Pnilo- 
crates,  885 ;  the  party  of  material 
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interests  at,  SS>-6  ;  th«  three  peace- 
ponies  at,  ^9,  aeq.  ;  reauarcts  of, 
lil  ;  conaiitaiioDai  reforms  at,  342  ; 
the  |v&ino;-partr  at,  345 ;  party- 
c^i:.**:*  in  ihe  law-courts  at,  847 ; 
all-^i  w.th  inalois,  3»>6  ;  with  By- 
r^r '  •? T?  3>2  ;  c*.>ncladea  a  Xatioual 
LrfACie  Willi  Chdlcia,  3>4 ;  the  war 
%  leist.-.ir.'es  oU  "^'^^ ;  relorms  in  the 
|c.:ii--ai  sTsiem  of,  3^6  :  con>litioD 
o^  tbi*  iLATai  Aif^n  of,  31^7  ;  ^odjicial 
r?::r=«  at,  4»^»l  ;  pauic  at,  419  ;  A. 
Az  i  rii-rb^s.  421 ;  in  league  toz^ther, 
4ii  ;  isir-^*s  ot  the  p^^.e-ji^rtT  at, 
4i?  ;  lie  ^:sa::cu  of,  437 ;  cua«iu.rt. 
cf.  xr'ttt"  lif?  battle  ot  i.  hjeroa«»a,  4->5  ; 
e'nrotfsy  sez:  tn-^ni,  to  Philip.  442  ; 
CL.-.l.if*  Tvjn!«  wiih  Pjiilip,  444; 
r«t5;ilt*  -;  lir  p-^-J  «s  4o4  ^  scieace 

A:^-:^'?«-    r--Mi4    elev:tcii     as*    at 

A:    -li^   ii  1-:.  ;.  2L   7  ;   Utiiias  oC 

*  »   ■-   '^  ^^ 

A: .>*«**  *-^  :«  r>irt5^  iL  lii ;  her 
^5  in>  *.r  X*-^-isi,  i*l. 

AT-l-TlT^s.  1.  5-   I.  wli- 

A:~  ••.  -  !!-•.  li*  ;  ^:m-xI  r*- ilti.a 
^>:  **  a  1  v\:. '••:*r«. l:aw  *-/.,  ^"s>  : 
.s^    i'  •   •    Sroci*-*   .  T-.-  .»..  C    1  : 

.-.,  kJ.  ^*^f  -N  r-Ti:  -7 -:-•=!  .-  tz* 
4^-^  X  -^  .'..<•  ,v  .  ti.'  .-J.--  :ar 
/w  -♦•■  >  ,-ar  ..'-.^1  -i  *:•*  FtrTKki* 
wrv  T>i.  ::.     .,*'.   r»  't-r^  %z^  i'»"  ; 

iU    :-•  .  *    ■  !•?    >  •^-'^1-1*   .s::a1:l  :nI  a 


Babyca,  L  200. 

Babylon,  becomes  an  independent  em- 
pire,  ii  100  ;  opposes  the  princes  of 
Ecbatana,  110;  allied  with  Croesna, 
12u. 

Bacchiadc,  the,  L  271 ;  their  pros- 
perous rale  at  Corinth,  273;  their 
fall,  276,  T.  19. 

Bacchis,  i.  271. 

Bactria,  revolt  in,  IL  361. 

Bactrians,  the,  unite  under  Hystaspra, 
iL  245. 

B&^tana,  monument  ot,  iL  154. 

B^ylis  on  the  lllyrian  throne,  ▼.  4S. 

Banja  iSmerdis)  put  to  death  bj  Cam- 
bysea,  ii.  158, 

Bate,  the  deme  of,  r.  404. 

fiaihycles,  sculptor,  iL  67,  70  ;  emi- 
grates fh>m  Sanies  to  Sparta,  127. 

Ba:r^.Las,  sycophant,  ix.  19.  24,  58. 

Batixuv  the  Euphemide,  L  459  ;  founds 
Cyrene,  46<X 

Brlmioa,  aligned  to  Me^i^alopolis,  r. 
449. 

K-ni^es,  Thracian    prince,   ▼.     206, 

R-nnius.  Mount,  t.  21. 

iktssL  the.  Ihracian  tribe,  t.  52. 

Biks  vf  Pr.rne,  iL  130. 

F.ine,  fo^iiiiaiion  oU  v.  S5S. 

B*jRrk  Sra,  tLe  t^  and  the  skins  of 
:.:',  ii.  497. 

r-.««irv3iia<  lApoliou  iL  225. 

Kt»  tAT-L*.  the,  IT.  349. 

btrctii,  the  Minyv  in,  L  89;  a  new 
B..  :-5:  Sv'Gthem  R,  391;  the  Per- 
sa::^  in.  :L  2>3  ;  Mardonius  in,  301  ; 
iz.'i  >^*iruiis  in.  394  ;  reTolntionised 
by  AirtGs  afirr  CLaophyta,  897,  403, 
*-<?. :  three  suvessive  attacks  upon, 
HL  16-' :  the  Sfortans  in,  ir.  236 ; 
p..  a  Tia*f«C-siate  to  Sparta.  325 ;  de- 
5.:ri:ti:a  ol,  Sol  ;  cou«lition  of,  in 
tie  ii*:cr: :  tia:es.  332  ;  the  aristo* 
on-  T  ot  ^*^3 ;  the  unifK^ation  of, 
?J2;  S'«Jtaa  campaigns  in,  3^,  t. 

•   ^^      YX    .. 

f.iM-1-  party,  the,  at  Atheus,  v.  79  ; 

:^  -fv-riis^  >**• :  its  victoir,  101. 
r^>.iii-x  tie,  at   Plaueje,  iL  306;  iiL 


?s  ct-sw  ri  F:-=.  iL   ^43  ;  besieged  by 

•.-jr  -^  ?4r  ;  his  death,  \b. 
?<r;'scJifi'»  -nrer.  L  419. 
^*t^r*'r=sw  nrsT-Ls-h  in  the,  L  415; 


■>  the  Ciamerian,  t.  128. 

^^  tie,  r.  15  ;  their  subjnga- 


»■«»  -k 
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Bimnchidei  sanetoary  of  the,  ii.  89, 
103. 

Brasidas,  iii.  59,  96  ;  effects  an  under- 
Btandiog  with  the  Coiiuthians,  127  ; 
becomes  appreciated  by  Sparta,  184  ; 
wounded  at  Coryphasiuni,  1 47  ;  his 
war-policy,  164,  acqq.  ;  the  only  hero 
of  Sparta,  166  ;  in  Thessaly,  168  ;  in 
Macedonia,  170  ;  in  Thrace,  ib.  ;  his 
speech  at  Acanthus,  ib.y  seq. ;  on  the 
Strynion,  172  ;  his  further  conquests. 
177  ;  takes  Torone,  ib.  178  ;  cha- 
racter and  valae  of  hb  successes,  178, 
iteqq. ;  at  Amphipoiis,  191 ;  his  death, 
192,  V.  60. 

Brea,  iL  486. 

Brilessus,  Mount,  ii.  218. 

Bronze  used  in  sculpture  instead  of 
wood,  ii.   69. 

Bryas,  leader  of  the  One  Thousand,  iii. 
295. 

Bularchus,  v.  427. 

Bura,  swallowed  up,  iv.  414.    « 

Butadse,  the,  at  Athens,  i.  402,  seqq.  ; 
the,  il  4. 

Buzygfe,  the,  at  Athens,  L  403. 

Byblus,  built  by  Phoenicians,  i.  39. 

Byzantium,  founded  by  the  Megareans, 
i.  286 ;  built  on  the  Golden  Horn, 
431,  ii.  160  ;  capture  of,  by  the 
Greeks,  333  ;  a  battle  in,  358  ;  again 
saved  by  the  Athenians,  ib.  ;  capture 
of,  by  the  Athenians,  474  ;  fall  of, 
iii.  477  ;  rejoins  the  Attic  alliance, 
478  ;  retaken  by  Lysander,  528  ;  the 
Cyreans  at,  ir.  182,  v.  98  ;  B.  the 
centre  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Pontus,  381  ;  reckoned  an  inde- 
pendent maritime  state,  ib.  ;  allied 
with  Athens,  382  ;  refuses  to  become 
the  ally  of  Philip,  389;  besieged, 
391  ;  the  siege  of,  raised,  894. 


C. 


Cadmea,  seizure  of  the,  iv.  315  ;  block- 
ade and  capitulation  of  the,  350 ;  a 
Macedonian  gan-ison  enters  the,  v. 
437. 

"Catlmean"  writing,  ii.  46. 

Cadmeans,  the,  their  home  on  tlie 
Euripus,  i.  428. 

Cadmus,  i.  62,  91. 

,  son  of  Scythes,  at  Delphi, 


iii.  211. 
Caicus,  river,  I  5,  409. 
Calauria,    naval  Confederation   of,    i. 

101. 
Calchas,  ii.  7. 


Calendar,  the  Attic,  i.  840  ;  the  Greek, 

under  the  superintendence  of  Delphi, 

ii.  23  ;  its  division,  24. 
Callseschrus,  iii.  452. 
Calliades,  iv.  20. 
Callias,  son  of  Phsnippus,  buys  the 

property  of  Pisistratus,  i.  357. 
,  husband  of  £lj)inice,  ii.  844  ; 

embassy  of,  to  Susa,  li.  410,  seq. 

(grandson  of   the  above),  his 


spendthrift  life,  iii.  82,  810 ;  as  envoy 
at  Sparta,  iv.  385. 

,  death  of,  at  Potidsea,  iiL  17. 

',  Tyrant  at  Chalcis,  v.  266,  366 ; 


allied  with  Athens,  383  ;    marchea 
against  Oreus,  885. 

-,  son  of  Habron,  v.  404. 


Callibius,  Harmost  in  the  Acropolis, 
iv.  18  ;  at  Tegea,  424. 

Callicles,  iv.  129. 

Callicratidas,  replaces  Lysander,  iii. 
499 ;  his  successes,  500,  seqq.  ;  his 
death,  503. 

Callidi-omns,  Mount,  hot  springs  of,  ii. 
274  ;  V.  418. 

Calligitus,  ii.  397. 

Callimachus  of  Aphidna,  polemarch,  ii. 
218  ;  gives  the  signal  for  the  fight  at 
Marathon,  221. 

,  architect  and  sculptor,  v. 

192. 

Calliuns  in  Ephesus,  ii.  106. 

Callistheiies,  v.  346. 

Callistratus  (Pamytes),  ii.  453. 

of  Aphidnie,  iv.  367  ;  dis- 
missed from  the  command,  381  ;  ad- 
vocates peace,  384  ;  his  speech  at  the 
congress  §t  Athens,  386,  v.  81,  86  ; 
his  policv,  90  ;  C.  and  Epaminondas, 
97  ;  his  'fall,  99,  133. 

Callixenes,  iii.  510. 

Callynteria,  the  festival  of,  ii.  582. 

Calybe,  foundation  of,  v.  388. 

Calydon,  iv.  249  ;  liberated,  250. 

Camarina  refuses  to  join  the  Athenians, 
iii.  351. 

Cambyses  ascends  the  Persian  throne, 
ii.  135  ;  his  war  against  Egypt,  136, 
152;  makes  away  with  his  brother 
Bartja,  153  ;  his  death,  ib. 

Campania,  settlements  in,  i.  437. 

Canuaules,  ii.  99  ;  murder  of,  1 00. 

Canobus,  factory  of,  in  Egypt,  i. 
423. 

Cantharus,  the,  ii.  559. 

Caphisias,  iv.  347. 

Caphisodorus,  iv.  348. 

Cappadocia,  the  highlands  of,  ii.  110, 
247. 

Caranos,    the    (title    of    the    j^oungei 
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Cjfms),  ir.  171 ;  among  the  Mace* 
donians,  i.  26  i,  ii.  165,  ▼.  20. 
Carcinas,  tragic  poet,  iv.  82,  104. 
Cardia,  \.  13u  ;  the  home  of  the  Menu- 
nada,  ii.  100. 

Caria,  enmity  between,  and  Ionia,  101 ; 
the  Petaiaus  in,  182  ;  the  subjection 
of,  188;  dynasty  of,  601,  ▼.  108, 
257. 

Carians,  the,  1.  60,  64,  410  ;  com- 
panions by  sea  of  the  Fhoeuiciana, 
412 ;  traces  of  their  ancient  na* 
tionality,  iL  104,  8cq. 

Carnasium,  cypress  giwe  of,  iv.  433. 

Camean  festival,  rttt'orm  uf  the,  at 
Sparta,  i  220. 

Caineos,  the  festive  month  of,  iv.  261. 

Carphinas,  v.  471. 

Carthage  threatens  the  Greek  settlent, 
i.  448  ;  her  efforts  in  the  Tyrrhenian 
sea,  449,  iii.  191. 

Carura,  iL  100. 

Carystus  taken  by  the  Per8ian^  ii.  207 ; 
reduction  of,  by  the  Athenians,  847. 

Casmeuas,  foundation  of,  i.  441. 

Cassandra,  prophetess  of  Apollo,  ii  16. 

Castalian  spring,  the,  ii.  22. 

Castorea,  peninsula,  v.  12. 

Catana,  foundation  of,  i.  441- 

Caucon,  the  Hero,  ir.  433. 

Cayster,  river  in  Asia  Minor,  L  6  ; 
struggles  on  the,  244,  409. 

Cebes,  |thiloaopher,  iv.  337. 

Cccrops,  king  of  Attica,  i.  63;  his 
tomb,  ii.  66. 

Cenchne,  the  pan  of,  ir.  232. 

Ceiitoripn,  taken  by  the  Athenians,  liL 
352. 

Central  Greece,  i.  8  ;  plan  devised  by 
the  Persians  against,  ii.  196;  the 
states  of,  201 ;  negotiates  with  the 
Persians,  272 ;  does  homage  to  Mar- 
donius,  301  ;  war  in,  394 ;  earth* 
quake  in,  iii.  186 ;  war  in,  169. 

Ceoes  the  niddle  qU  ii-  496. 

Cephallenia  joins  the  Attic  alliance,  ui. 
69  ;  evacuated  by  the  Messenians,  ir. 
8  ;  the  Paleans  in,  373. 

Cephaln-s  ol  Syracuse,  settles  in  Athensi 
k  497,  *t. 

^  Atheniaii  orator,  ir.  345 ;  t. 
SSL 

Cephisios,  ir.  145. 

Cei^issus,  valley  of  the,  t.  6S,  434. 

Ce|4»t9odottts,  Attic  admiral ;  his  pro* 
)mxa1,  t.  93,  104,  263. 

■>  sculptor,  T.  194. 

"    *  'vjihon.  T.  393. 

IT  Phanajgoria*  t.  S16. 


L  864,  uq.,  ii.  368,  661  ;  tho 
Athenian  duad  transferred  to  the, 
662;  monument  in  the,  663,  iii. 
63. 

Ceraobleptes,  son  of  Cotys,  r.  104, 106 ; 
C.  and  Charidemus,  264 ;  at  war 
with  Philip,  304. 

Chabrias,  iv.  266  ;  operates  in  Cypros, 
269,  277  ;  occupies  the  pass  of 
Eleuthene,  350 ;  commands  the 
Attic  auxiliaries,  364,  869 ;  collects 
an  army  at  Coriuth,  438  ;  his  fame, 
V.  86;  serves  in  Egypt,  102;  as 
trierorch  under  Chares,  111  ;  his 
death,  114. 

Chsereas,  iii.  442. 

Chaerephon,  follower  of  Socrates,  iv. 
139 ;  V.  146. 

Chssrouea,  town  of,  y.  434 ;  the  battle 
of,  ib,  436. 

Chalcedon,  founded,  i.  431 ;  a  M^a- 
riau  colony,  ii.  160;  the  struggle 
for,  iti.  476;  taken  by  Lysander, 
628. 

Chalcidens,  ilL  408 ;  slain  in  Miletas» 
416. 

Chalcidice,  foundation  of  the  towns  of 
the,  430  ;  y,  21. 

Chalcis  (in  Euboea),  war  between,  and 
Eretria,  L  262 ;  Corinthiau  trade 
with,  271  ;  Athenian  settlement 
in,  896;  the  "bronze-city,"  428; 
Western  royages  and  setdements 
of  the  mariners  of,  436,  ii.  81,  90, 
98,  483;  maintains  her  independ- 
ence against  Philip,  y.  366  ;  her  al- 
liance with  Athens,  ih,  ;  a  Mace- 
donian garrison  placed  in,  469. 

(in  iEtolia),  i.  271,  437. 

Chaones,  L  104,  443. 

Chares,  general,  v.  102 ;  at  Corcyra, 
103 ;  attacks  Chios,  111.;  his  victory 
under  Artabazus,  112,  126  ;  sails  to 
the  Bosporus,  393,  434. 

Chairicles,  iii.  317. 

Charidemus  of  Oreua^  y.  104,  127. 

Charinus,  ii.  371 ;  iii  42. 

Charminns,  iii  431. 

Charosades,  iii.  89. 

Charon  of  Lampsacna,  ii  600. 

,    democratic    conspirator  at 

Thebca,  ir.  347. 

Charondas  of  Catana,  laws  of,  ii  99. 

Chelidonean  inlands,  the,  ii  411. 

Chersonnesua.  the,  ii  228  ;  liberated, 
821 ;  war  in,  y.  372,  teq,  ;  speech  of 
Demosthenes  concerning;  374,  ttfq, 

Chileus  of  Tegea,  ii  267. 

Chios*  i  246,  ii  6 ;  art  at*  71 ;  aida 
tlM  Milmima,  107,  127;  admitted 
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into  the  Hellenic  Confederation,  320 ; 
into  the  Peloponnesian  Confederation, 
iiL  407  ;  ugnificance  of  the  revolt  of, 
411 ;  rerolt  of,  ▼.  109  ;  battle  in  the 
harbonr  of,  111 ;  envoys  sent  to,  383. 

Chirosophus,  iv.  174;  at  Byzantinm, 
181 ;  death  of,  ih. 

Choerilua,  tragic  poet,  ii.  625. 

epic  poet,  the  Fera^  of,  iv. 

155 ;  V.  34,  185. 

Choregi,  the,  ii.  478. 

Chronology  of  the  Greeks,  i  155,  seqq. ; 
ii.  46. 

Chrysopolis,  iii.  473. 

Cillicyrii,  the,  iii.  204. 

Cimmerians,  the,  invade  Ionia,  ii.  106  ; 
take  possession  of  Sinope  and  of  the 
lower  town  of  Sanies,  1 06. 

Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  ii.  335  ;  com- 
mander of  the  Confederates,  344; 
his  early  life,  ib,  srq. ;  besieges 
£ion,  345 ;  restores  the  remains  of 
Theseus  to  Atheus,  346  ;  his  victr)ry 
on  the  Eurymedon,  357  ;  reconquers 
the  territory  of  his  ancestors,  362  ; 
at  the  height  of  his  authority  in 
Athens,  866,  aeqq, ;  his  sons,  369  ;  C. 
and  the  Themistoclean  party,  370  ; 
his  opponents,  371 ;  accused  by  Peri- 
cles, 374  ;  proves  his  innocence,  ih, ; 
becomes  the  head  of  a  party,  ib,  atq.  ; 
his  expedition  to  Sparta,  376  ;  in 
Egypt,  380  ;  ostracism  of,  883  ;  his 
return,  400  ;  effects  the  truce  for  five 
years  with  Sparta,  402 ;  his  last 
campaign,  ih,  ;  his  death,  403 ;  the 
so-called  peace  of,  412. 

of  Cleonas,  ii.  545. 

Cinadon,  the  conspiracy  of,  iv.  203 ; 
execution  of,  204. 

Cirrha,  fall  of,  i.  265;  tht  quarrel 
about,  V.  411. 

Cissidcs,  iv.  459. 

Cladeus,  river,  iv.  472. 

CUzomene,   siege  of,  ii.  183,  iii.  410, 
468 ;  assigned  to  the  Persians,  iv. 
275. 
Clessnetns,  father  of  Cleon,  iii.  112. 
Cleander,  Uarmost  of  Byzantium,  iv. 

181. 
Cleandridas  commands  an  expedition 

against  Tarentum,  iii.  253. 
Cleardins  of  Rhe^um,  sculptor,  iL  70. 

of  Sparta,  iii  466 ;  at  By- 

santium,  475 ;   iv.  7,  172,    at  Cu- 
naxa,  176. 
dearidas,  iii.  191  ;  refuses  to  give  up 

Amphipolis,  272. 
CUobule,  mother  of  Domosthenet,  v. 
216. 


Cleobulus,  iii.  272. 

Cleocritus,  herald  at  the  Mysteries,  iv. 

43  ;  his  speech,  ih. 
Cleombrotus,  commands  the  Spartans 

in  Boeotia,  iv.  358,  896 ;  defeated  at 

Leuctra,  399. 
Cleomenes  of  Pisa,  L  233. 
,  king  of  Sparta,  marches  on 

Athens,    L     376 ;    combines    with 

Isagoras,  388  ;  attacks  Athens,  389  ; 

is  defeated,  890. 

,  king  of  Sparta,  ii.  6,  202 ; 


his  designs,    203  ;   at  iEgina,   ih.  ; 
combines  with  Jy^otychides  against 
Demaratuft,  204 ;  his  flight,  ib. ;  his 
death,  205. 
,  uncle  of  Pausanias,  invades 


Attica,  lii.  109. 

of  Thebes,  iv.  454. 


Cloon,  iii.  47,  58 ;  sues  Pericles,  70 ; 
as  a  demngogue,  90  ;  his  political 
position,  112  ;  his  power  and  policy, 
115  ;  contrast  between,  and  Pericles, 
117  ;  his  speech,  119  ;  opposition 
against,  149 ;  appointed  to  the 
command  at  Pylns,  152  ;  at  the 
height  of  power,  155 ;  commands 
in  Thrace,  189  ;  besieges  Amphi- 
polis, 190  ;  his  death,  192. 

Cleophon,  the  eloquence  of,  iii.  471, 
535  ;  his  death,  537. 

Cleopompus,  iii.  68. 

Cleostratus,  astronomer,  ii.  511. 

Cleotimus  of  Elis,  v.  333. 

Cleruchies,  the  Athenian,  ii  484, 
8cqq, 

Clidemus  writes  an  AUhis,  v.  176. 

Cligenes,  speech  of,  iv.  309. 

Climate  in  Greece,  i  1 ;  of  Northern 
Greece,  8. 

Clinias,  father  of  Alcibiades,  iii.  277. 

Clisthenes,  Tyrant  of  Sicyon,  i.  261, 
seqq.,  ii.  20. 

the  younger,  i.  270 ;  opposes 

the  Pisistratids,  374  ;  his  political 
ideas,  378  ;  his  reforms,  382,  887 ; 
leaves  Athens,  389  ;  his  return,  892  ; 
his  embassy  to  Sardes,  ib.  ;  his 
Tyrannical  designs  and  fall,  ib,,  ii. 
6,  88. 

Clitarchns  of  Eretria,  r.  266,  886. 

Cliteles  of  Corinth,  v.  92. 

Cuemis-range,  the,  ▼.  418. 

Cnemns,  admiral,  iii.  74,  Hqq. 

Cnidus,  ii  132,  iii  480 ;  battle  of,  iv. 
239. 

Coeratidas,  iv.  188. 

Coes.  receives  Lesbos  as  a  fief  from 
Darius,  ii  167. 

Coins,  first,  gold  and  tilver,  brought 
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from  AsU  to  Hellfts^  t  327 ;  SicUimn, 

iU.  240. 
Colacrets,  the,  at  Athens,  i.310 ;  iL  482. 
CoUens  discovers  the  western   shores 

of  the  Mediterranean,  iL  138. 
Colonisation,  myths  connected  with,  L 

47,  seq,  ;  general  survey  of  Greek, 

461,  9tqq. 
Colophon,    fonndation     of,    i.    409 ; 

CLarian  oracle  near,  iL  15. 
Colotes,  sculptor,  iL  585. 
Comedy,  Attic,  iL  525,  538,  ir.  114, 

T.  187  ;  Sicilian,  iiL  231,  wtqq. 
Comon  conducts  the  Naupactians  to 

Libya,  iv.  410. 
Conon    re-elected  general  at  Athens, 

iiL  498  ;  retreats  to  Mitylene,  500 ; 

in     command     of     the     Athenian 

fleet,    519 ;    at   iE^CMpotami,    521 ; 

at     Cyprus,     ir.     205 ;     negotiates 

with  the  Persian  court,   206 ;    his 

war-plans,   207 :     influences    Attic 

Elicy,  237;  at  Cannus,  238;  at 
kbylon,  ih. ;  in  Greece,  240  ;  as  the 
second  founder  of  Athens,  241 ; 
heads  an  embassy  against  Antal- 
cidas»  254;  his  arrest,  256;  his 
return  to  Athens,  2S2,  seqq. ;  his 
death,  286. 

Copais,  lak^  it.  395  ;  r.  433. 

Cora  (Persephone),  worship  of^  ii.  4. 

Corax,  founder  of  Sicilian  oratory,  iiL 
235,246. 

»  Mount,  T.  418. 

Corcyra,  colony  of  Corinth,  L  274  ; 
under  the  name  of  Maoris^  433 ; 
opposes  Corinth,  iii.  7 ;  threatens 
Rpidamnus,  9  ;  defeats  the  Corinth- 
ians, 10 ;  sends  envoys  to  Athens, 
ib. ;  allied  with  Athens,  12 ;  party- 
conflicts  at,  128  ;  received  into  the 
Attic  alliance,  130  ;  end  of  the  feuds 
at,  131  ;  new  massacres  a^  157  ; 
siege  o^  iv.  377  ;  end  of  siege  of, 
3S3  ;  lost  to  the  Naval  Confederap 
tion,  T.  103. 

Corinth,  foundation  of,  L  270 ;  trade  in, 
271 ;  a  naval  power,  273 ;  under  the 
Bacchiadie,  274  ;  jealous  of  .£gina, 
406  ;  slave-population  at,  iL  255  ; 
dissension  between,  and  ^Egina,  261 ; 
enters  into  a  secret  alliance  with 
iE^a  and  Epidaums,  391  ;  position 
and  policy  oC  iiL  4;  attaches 
Megara  to  herself,  6 ;  relations  of, 
with  Corcyra,  7 ;  with  Epidamnus, 
9  ;  defeateid  by  the  Corcyneans,  10  ; 
sends  envoys  to  Athens^  ih.  ;  their 
speech,  20 ;  excites  the  Pdopon- 
ncaian   Confederation   to  war,    25; 


expedition  against,  156 ;  adopta  the 
Babylonian  gold-weight,  255  ;  con- 
cludes a  separate  league  with  Argoe, 
&c.,  269,  aeqq.  ;  dissatisfied  with 
Sputa*  iv.  167 ;  seeks  the  support 
of  Thebes,  ib.  210;  massacre  at, 
242;  cut  off  iiom  the  sea,  244; 
again  allied  with  the  Lacedssmonians, 
272  ;  massacres  at,  412  ;  sides  with 
Sparta,  438 ;  at  peace  with  Thebes, 
469,  T.  97 ;  federal  treaty  concluded 
at,  449 ;  a  Macedonian  garrison  at, 
469. 

Corinthian  Guli^  the,  L  272 ;  naval 
battles  in  th^  iii.  74,  140. 

League,  the,  iv.  229. 

War,  the,  iv.  231  ;  review 

of  the,  288. 

Corinthians,  the,  domesticated  on  the 
Achelous,  i.  272  ;  their  inventions, 
273 ;  renounce  obedience  to  Cleo- 
menes,  394 ;  besiege  Samoa,  iL  148, 
9eq.;  their  animosity  towards  Athens, 
286,  406. 

Coroebus,  iL  558. 

Corone,  foundation  of,  iv.  434. 

CoTonea,  the  battle  of,  iL  405,  ir. 
236  ;  taken  by  the  Phocians,  r.  71. 

Coryphasium,  the  promontory  of,  IiL  1 45. 

Cotys,  T.  40;  controls  the  Thracian 
Chersonnesns,  99 ;  assassinated,  103, 
189. 

Council,  the,  at  Athens,  under  the 
Thir^,  iv.  16. 

Crates,  comic  poet,  iL  540. 

Cratinus,  comic  poet,  iL  540,  543 ; 
his  Thracian  Women,  539 ;  his 
ArtkHo<ki,  540,  iiL  43 ;  his  Panapta^ 
iv.  115. 

Crenides,  foundation  of,  v.  53. 

Crete,  description  of,  L  70  ;  Dorians  in, 
177,  seqq. ;  worsliip  of  Apollo  at, 
220 ;  agency  of,  between  Greece 
and  Libya,  458 ;  the  purple-fisheis 
of,  ib. ;  unites  with  i£gina  against 
the  Samian  pirates,  iiL  149. 

Crisa,  the  fall  of,  L  265 ;  the  port  of, 
iL  17. 

Crisaean  ^U  anti-Dorian  tendency  in 
the  cities  on  the,  i.  258. 

Critalla,  in  Cappadocia,  the  gathering 
place  of  Xerxes*  armada,  iL  247. 

Cntias»  son  of  Callcschrus,  arrested, 
339 ;  returns  to  Athens,  541  ;  his 
chsracter  and  acquirements,  ib.  9eqq. ; 
after  his  return  from  Thesttly,  544  ; 
one  of  the  Five  Ephors,  545,  iv.  22 ; 
head  of  the  government,  26 ;  his 
conflict  with  iWamenes,  27,  mqq. ; 
his  death,  42. 
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Crito,  V.  146. 

Crcesas,  king  of  the  Lydians,  account 
of,  L  846  ;  his  system  of  policy,  ii. 
113  ;  his  gifts  to  Apollo,  ib.  ;  his 
policy  towards  Ephesus,  114 ;  his 
empire,  115  ;  assembles  Greek  artists, 
116 ;  his  flourishing  sea-ports,  ih.  ; 
reaction  in  his  career,  117  ;  seeks  aid 
at  S])arte,  118;  in  Egypt,  119;  at 
Babylon,  ib.  ;  enters  Cappadocia, 
120  ;  besieged  at  Sardes,  121  ;  his 
overthrow,  ib, ;  tradition  concerning, 
T.  122. 

Crommyon,  iv.  244. 

Groncum,  suburb  of  Corinth,  ▼.  146. 

Croton,  foundation  of,  i.  443,  ii.  37  ; 
Democedes  returns  to,  169 ;  Persians 
in,  ib. ;  overthrows  Sybaris,  iii.  249  ; 
renewal  of  the  conflict  between,  and 
Sybaris,  251. 

Ctesias,  historian,  ii.  247. 

Ctestphon,  envoy  to  Philip,  v.  293. 

Ctesippus,  son  of  Chabrias,  v.  285. 

Cunaxa,  the  battle  of,  iv.  1 76. 

Cyanean  islands,  the,  ii.  411. 

Cyaxares  takes  Ninive,  ii.  110. 

Cyclafles,  art  in  the,  ii.  70  ;  freed  from 
the  Spartan  yoke,  iv.  240. 

Cydathenaenro,  i.  364. 

Cydias,  v.  96. 

Cydonia,  ii.  149 ;  expedition  against, 
iii.  76. 

Cyllene,  abandoned  by  Elis,  iv.  195. 

Cylon,  revolution  of,  i.  314;  its  conse- 
quences, 317. 

Cyme  in  Eubcea,  i.  428  ;  ii.  98. 

in  Italy,  foundation  of,  i.  438  ; 

succoured  by  Hiero,  iii.  224. 

in  iEoiis,  ii.  98  ;  siege  of,  183. 


Cyniegirus,  death  of,  ii.  221. 

Cynics,  the,  v.  146. 

Cynosarges,  gymnasium  near  Athens, 
iu  223,  663,  v.  145. 

CynoscephalsB,  the  heights  of,  iv.  358. 

Cynosura,  the  promontory  of,  ii.  218. 

Cynuria,  the  ^ginetans  settle  at,  iii. 
159. 

Cyprian  war,  the,  iv.  276  ;  end  of  the, 
277. 

Cyprus,  connexion  between,  and  Phos- 
nicia,  ii.  135 ;  becomes  Egyptian, 
ib.  ;  revolt  in,  181  ;  partial  libera- 
tion of,  332,  402;  Cimou  before, 
403 ;  abandoned  by  Athens,  410, 
268,  V.  129. 

Cypaelus,  Tyrant  of  Corinth,  i.  277. 

Cypselid»,  end  of  the,  i.  284. 

Cyreans,  the,  at  Byzantium,  iv.  181  ; 
in  Thrace,  188, 

Cyrenaics,  the,  v.  146. 


Cyrcne,  foundation  of,  i.  460  ;  under 
the  Battiadse,  461. 

Cyrus,  establishes  his  government  in 
Iran,  ii.  118 ;  subjects  Media  and 
threatens  Lydia,  ib, ;  triple  alliance 
against,  120 ;  besieges  Croesus  at 
Salves,  121  ;  as  the  protector  of  the 
worship  of  Jehovah,  128;  marches 
towards  Ecbatana,  124. 

,  son  of  Darius  and  Pnrysatis,  iii. 

485  ;  satrap  in  Asia  Minor,  486  ;  re- 
solves to  support  Sparta,  493 ;  sum- 
mons Lysander  to  Sardes,  516,  iv. 
21  ;  C.  and  Tissaphernes,  169 ;  his 
position  and  autnority,  170 ;  his 
armaments,  171  ;  negotiates  with 
Sparta,  173  ;  starts  from  Sardes, 
174  ;  at  Cunaxa,  176  ;  his  death, 
177. 

Cythera  (Cerigo),  island  of,  iii.  158 ; 
enters  the  Attic  alliance,  ib, 

Cyzicus,  foundation  of,  i.  413,  469 ; 
battle  of,  iii.  469  ;  occupied  b^  the 
Athenians,  470  ;  school  of  science 
at,  V.  182. 


D. 


Dsedalidse,  the  Cretan,  ii.  66,  70. 

Demonion,  the,  of  Socrates,  iv.  184. 

Damascus,  i.  267. 

Daniia,  figures  of.  ii.  65. 

Damocratidas,  i.  254. 

Damon,  the  flute-player,  ii.  487 ; 
banished  from  Athens,  iii.  47. 

Damophon,  son  of  Pantaleon,  i.  287. 

Danube,  the,  ii.  161 ;  conspiracy  at  the 
bridge  across,  162,  aeq.^  v.  895, 
406. 

Daphnis,  T}Tant  in  Abydns,  ii.  158. 

Dardani,  the.  i.  78  ;  in  Lycia,  Pam* 
phylia,  Cilicia,  Sicilv,  and  Italy, 
245. 

Dardanus,  founder  of  Dardania,  i.  78. 

Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  ascends  the 
Persian  throne,  ii.  152,  154 ;  the 
second  founder  of  the  Persian  mo- 
narchy, 154  ;  destroys  the  party  of 
the  Magians,  ib.  ;  his  reforms,  155, 
seq.  ;  his  Scythian  expedition,  159 ; 
on  the  Bosporus,  1 60 ;  on  the 
Danube,  161  ;  conspiracy  against, 
162  ;  his  return,  163,  170 ;  bestows 
Cos  upon  Scythes,  187  ;  D.  and  the 
Athenians,  190  ;  transplants  the  in- 
habitants of  Barca  into  Bactria,  191  ; 
his  communications  with  the  Car- 
thaginians, ib, ;  orders  chastisement 
of  Eretria  and  Athens,  206  ;  prepares 
new  plans  for  war,  289 ;  disputes  as 
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to  tlie  snccesnon  oi,  241  ;  death  of, 
d. ;  bU  kindness  to  Metiocbas,  242. 

Darios  II.  (Ochns)  ascends  the  Peisima 
throne,  iiL  395 ;  his  death,  ir.  169, 
T.  8. 

"  bascylcs*  the  district  of,"  ii  100. 

Dascvlinm,  iL  157,  vr.  219. 

Datis,  commands  with  Artaphemes  the 
expedition  against  Eretna,  Athens, 
etc  iL  206 ;  his  retam  to  Sosa, 
238. 

Datum,  Thasian  colon  j,  t.  53. 

Dannsea,  sacks  Dardanns,  Ac  182; 
fights  against  the  Carians,  ib, 

Decarchies,  of  Lyaander,  the,  it. 
12. 

IXdcelea,  oceopied  hj  the  Spartans,  iiL 
399  ;  Athenian  enroys  sent  to,  440. 

Decelean  war,  the,  iiL  399  ;  review  of 
ths,  547,  Mqq, 

Deigma,  the  (Kxchaag«  at  Athens),  iL 
560. 

Deioces,  the  Medes  onder,  iL  109. 

Deiphontes,  L  253. 

Dt^LsidsmoDia,  vr.  73. 

Deliaas,  expnlsion  of  the,  iii.  187 ;  re- 
turn of,  to  their  island,  276. 

DeliasUB,  the,  at  Athens,  iL  8. 

Delium,  fortified,  iii.  162 ;  Athenian 
defeat  at,  163,  2G3. 

Delos,  the  first  sacred  lanrel  at,  L  86  ; 
purification  oU  361,  iL  15  :  popular 
festivals  at,  34  ;  the  temple  in,  39, 
aeqq.  ;  the  Persians  at,  207  ;  the 
centre  of  a  new  Confederation,  340, 
3S6,  33S ;  earthquake  in,  iiL  51  ; 
second  purification  of,  142  ;  the  suit 
of,  against  Athens  at  Delphi,  v.  352. 

Delphi,  Tenipe  and,  L  112  ;  the  oncle 
of,  242 ;  the  temple  of,  264  ;  rotive 
offerings  of  Cvpsrlns  at,  272 ;  the 
temple  of,  humt,  375  ;  sanctuary 
of,  iL  15,  17 ;  becomes  a  centre  of 
higher  culture,  17  ;  made  an  inde- 
pendent community,  ib. ;  sanctions 
the  establishment  of  the  Olympic 
festival,  29;  the  fair  at,  35 ;  its 
sacred  roads,  36  ;  first  gold  brought 
to,  40  ;  services  of,  to  geography, 
42  ;  intlncnce  of,  in  Egypt,  49 ;  an 
Amphietyonic  sanctuary,  65 ;  Greek 
music  at,*  78  ;  as  a  political  centre, 
85 ;  relations  of,  wita  foreign  conn* 

\  tries,  d. ;  as  a  mprenie  judicial 
authority,  87;  legudatioii  of,  in 
the  colonies,  83 ;  decline  of  the  in- 
fluence of,  92 ;  its  power  broken, 
253 ;  sentiments  of  the  priesthood 
of,  264;  offerings  at,  aitar  Salamis, 
296»  404 ;   profilamation  finun,  iiL 


140,  276,  iT.  77,  139,  407,  449 ; 
T.  66  ;  Philip  at,  316  ;  reforms  at, 
317  ;  festival  of  victory  at,  323 ;  em- 
bassy from,  at  Athens*  324,  409. 

Delphic  Amphictyony,  the,  iL  21  ; 
pnilosophy,  the,  54;  War,  the,  L 
324. 

Delphinins  (Apollo),  iL  37.    « 

Delphion  of  Phliua,  iv.  823. 

Delta,  the,  iL  134. 

Demadee,  v.  339;  beeomea  Philip's 
agent,  v.  438  ;  at  Athena,  440  ;  the 
peace  of,  478. 

Demagogues,  the  ntw,  in  Athens*  iiL 
86,  JS97. 

Demaiatns,  king  of  Sparta,  opposes 
Cleomenea,  L  394,  iL  93,  203; 
flight  of,  204 ;  prophesies  a  serious 
war  to  the  Persians,  266. 

Demarete,  daughter  of  Thero,  iiL  213, 
242. 

Demaretinm  (coin),  iiL  242. 

Demes,  the  Attic,  L  383. 

Demeter,  worship  of,  iL  4,  51 ;  saae- 
tnary  of,  at  Thermnpylc,  274  ; 
divinity  of  the  Uysteriea,  iiL  481, 
iv.  433. 

Demetrius,  the  ''copper  man,"  iiL 
255. 

Demiurgi,  the,  in  Attica,  i.  305. 

Dcmocedea,  at  the  court  of  Polycratet, 
iL  144 ;  retained  as  a  slave  by 
Oroetes,  163;  body  -  physician  of 
Darius,  ih. ;  escapes  to  Croton, 
169 ;  marries  the  dauj^terof  Mile* 
ib. 

Demochares,  v.  216. 

Democopns,  architect,  iiL  233. 

Democratidas,  L  217. 

Democritua,  philoaopher,  iL  128,  iv. 
75,  V.  475. 

Demoroeles,  consin  of  Demostiieiiei,  ▼. 
427. 

Demonides  of  (Ea,  iL.871,  446. 

Demopbantoa,  iiL  462  ;  law  propnaad 
by,  471. 

Demophilus,  v.  843. 

Deraophon  enters  Bceotia,  iv.  350. 

1  guardian  of  Demostbanea, 

▼.  219. 

Demoa,  the,  of  Athens^  iL  441 ;  v. 
201. 

DemosthaaeSk  sob  of  Aleisthenea*  iiL 
81,  135 ;  his  sch«iM»  137  ;  at  war 
with  the  Tifncadian^  138;  in 
JStolia,  139;  at  Olps,  140;  his 
treaty  with  Meneilains,  141  ;  l«- 
tnnis  to  Athens,  142 ;  his  adven- 
turous schemes,  144;  at  Pyloa,  145 ; 
as  a  drtUegm  of  Atbeni^  160 ;  ba&ra 
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Siphe,  162  ;  before  Syracuse,  871 ; 
liis  attempt  on  Epipolse,  873  ;  his  ad- 
Tice  opposed,  874  ;  surrenders  to  the 
Syracusans,  881  ;  his  death,  888. 
Demosthenes,  son  of  Demosthenes,  y. 
216  ;  his  birth,  ib.  217  ;  childhood, 
218  ;    his  guardians,  219 ;    D.  and 
Isfeus,  220  ;  opens  the  suit  against 
the  guardians,  221 ;  his  forced  trier- 
archy,  222 ;  his  speeches  as  plaintiff, 
224 ;  his  natural  gifts,  226 ;  forma- 
tion of  his  character,  ib.  ;  his  train- 
ing and  developement  as  an  orator,  ib, 
227 ;    his  relations  to  the  present, 
228 ;  and  to  the  past,  280 ;  his  ori- 
ginality, 281 ;  as  an  advocate,  282  ; 
his  speeches  against  Androtiou,  284 ; 
and  Leptines,    285 ;    against  Timo- 
crates,   287 ;    political  character  of 
his    forensic     speeches,    288 ;    his 
speech    against    the    Persian    war, 
241  ;   proposes  reforms,  243,  seqq. ; 
D.     and    the     civic    assembly    at 
Athens,    246  ;    his  first   Philippic^ 
247  ;  against  Aristocrates,  254 ;  op- 
poses the  request  for  aid  from  PIu- 
tarchns,  267 ;  D.  and  Midiaa,  271  ; 
counter-charge     against,    272 ;    his 
Olynthiac  Orations^  278 ;  the  Pirst^ 
279  ;   the  Secmd,  280  ;  the  Third, 
281 ;    wishes  for  peace  with  Mace- 
donia,   294 ;     at    Fella,    296  ;     his 
S repositions,  801  ;   takes  the  oath, 
04  ;    obtains  the  liberation  of  the 
Attic  prisoners  in  Macedonia,  807  ; 
his  speech  de  Pace,  824,  seqq. ;  his 
growing  authority,  841  ;  D.  and  the 
old  parties,  844  ;  against  iBschines, 
848,  858,  seqq.  ;    in    Poloponnesun, 
858,  seqq.  ;  his  speech  eoncemvug  the 
Chersonnesus,  874,  seqq.  ;    effects  of 
his  speeches,  380  ;   in  Thrace,  ib. ; 
D.  and  Callias,  883 ;  in  Peloponnesus, 
884  ;  crowned  at  the  Dionysia,  386  ; 
his  naral  law,  899,  seqq.  \  his  views 
on  the  conduct  of  Philip,  406,  414  ; 
brings  about   a    combination  with 
Thebes,    421 ;    his    speech  for    the 
Cfiersonnesus,    422 ;     as    regent    of 
Athens,    ib. ;   a.t   Thebes,    428 ;   D. 
and  Phocion,  428 ;   at  the  head  of 
national   affairs,   429  ;    his  energy, 
482 ;     receives   another    wreath   of 
honour,    433 ;    holds    the    Funeral 
Oration   in   honour  of    the  fallen, 
445  ;  retrospect  of  his  public  career, 
451 ;   the  historical  foundations  of 
his  policy,   452 ;    D.  and  Pericks, 
453,  seqq. ;  his  combination  of  ethics 
With  politics,  456 ;  D.  and  Isocrates, 
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457  ;  D.  and  PhUip,  459  ;  the  judg- 
ment  of  posterity  on,  468. 
Demostratus,  iiL  824. 
Demothoides,  i.  237. 
Dercyllidas,  succeeds  Thibron,  iv.  189  ; 
his   truce  with    Phamabazus,    ib. ; 
maintains  himself  in  Abydua  and 
Sestus,  240. 
Devol,  river,  v.  12. 
Dexilens,  iv.  283. 
Diacrians,  the,  i.  384. 
Diactoridas,  a  suitor  of  Agariste,  i. 

268. 
Diagoras  of  Melos,  lyric  poet,  iv.  75  ; 

at  Athens,  76  ;  outlawed,  77. 
Dialectic  art,  the  Platonic,  v.  154. 
Dialects,  the  Greek,  i.  25. 
Diasia,  Attic  festival,  i.  816. 
Dicseopolis,  iii.  183. 
Didymseum,  the,  at  Miletus,  IL  15,  85, 

101. 
Diitrephes,  at  Thasos,  iii.  438. 
Dinicha,  wife  of  Archidamus,  v.  68. 
Dinolochus,  iii.  283. 
Dinomache,  wife  of  Clinias,  iiL  277. 
Dinomenes,  iii.  226. 
Dinomenidae,  the,  iii.  244. 
Dioboly,  the,  at  Athens,  ii.  878. 
Diochares,  the  gate  of,  ii.  568. 
Diodes,  the  law  of,  iv.  62. 
Dioclides,  iii.  889 ;  executed,  840. 
Diodotus,  iii.  93 ;    D.  and  the  Mlty- 

lenaeans,  119  ;  his  speech,  121. 
Diodorus  accuses  Androtion,  v.  284. 
Diogenes  of  ApoUonia,  i)hilo8opher,  IL 
429. 

,  the  Cyuic,  v.  145,  $eq. 

Diognetus,  v.  409. 

Diomedon,   iii   441,   501 ;    ezecated« 

513. 
Diomilus,  iii.  854. 
Dion  (town),  iii.  177. 
Dion,  at  Syracuse,  and  the  Academy, 

V.  210. 
Dioudas,  v.  438. 
Dionysia,  celebration  of  the,  T.  136. 

427. 
Dionysius  of  Phocsea,  ii.  186,  seq. 

I.,  Tyrant  of  Syracuse,  iv. 

168,  268,  283,  438. 

II.,  v.  94,  203;  summons 


Plato  to  his  court,  210. 
Dionysodoiiis,  execution  of,  iii.  540 ; 

iv.  20. 
Dionysus,  god  of  the  peasantry,  L  262 ; 

worshii)    of,  269,   li.    24,   78,    522, 

seqq.,  iii.  526 ;  his  festivals,  iv.  81, 

V.  197. 
Diophantus,  captain  under  Epaminon- 

das,  iv.  487. 
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TQ^is  oC  240,  361 ;  nbj<cted  under 
Xeixea.  244  ;  throw  off  the  Penua 
Toke^  3d^  399  ;  K  and  Athens,  T. 


£^TT<iaBS»  the,  in  Cypnu,  iL  135. 
EacflL  arge  and  £U1  oC  ii.  345 ;  Athe- 

KiiLss  mt,  3^ ;  fortified  hj  Thncy- 

diiess,  iiL  175. 

1^  oC  i  236  ;  icstantian  of,  It. 
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EjitM,  ocdzpied  br  PhUin,  t.  419. 
£l«zir  phikaaoi^T*  the.  n.  130.  421. 
Kf-clac  Tcne,  L  223. 

•on  of  Cimott,  iL  369. 

Ijvtcno,  the,  iiL  481. 
£I«csis.  deecnfCka  ol^  iL  558,  iiL  57 ; 
imnned,  ir.  40 ;  the  Thirty  at,  52, 
5<L 
Ek^ihoia,  instxtotion  of  the,  iiL  243. 
Tltve^  the,  at  Athena,  ir.  20,  24. 
£lia<«.T.  12. 
Ehsiooe.  the,  t.  35. 
I3i&.  alliance  between,  and  Sparta,  L 
233 ;  the  powerfal  poation  o^  288 ; 
frees  hciadf  from  the  Laoonian  in- 
t^twx^    XL   390;    NewElia,   391; 
enmity  betveen,    and    Sparta,    iiL 
2^ ;   rdatiatts  ol^  wi^  Sparta,  It. 
190  :  the  war  in,  193 ;  the  chastiae- 
it  0^  194,  mfq- ;  eonfiictof,  witii 
470,  T.  332 ;  protected  by 
Phiii|s  333. 
ElTKlli^el,  half-sister  of  C%mon,  mames 
CaliiM,  iL  344;    mediates  between 
Cimon  and  Peridea,  400. 
Crmi,  the,  on  MoontEiyx,  L  449 ;  iiL 

\*S.  2^4. 
Emaxhia,  the  andent,  iL  165 ;  ▼•  15. 
Embatca.  tbe,  L  15. 

Empcdocles,  the  tforhings  of^  iL  424 ; 
at  A^ri^ntnm,  42S ;  at  Tliarii,  488. 

Enijpns,  scolptor,  iL  548. 

Endius,  iiL  410  ;  his  peaoe-proposaLi, 
47± 

Eofdffa,  T.  13. 

Epazainondaa^  son  of  Polymnis,  iv. 
^7 ;  his  trsinins.  i5.  weq.  ;  his 
aiias.  339;  introdooss  the  Tyrsn- 
nkiies  into  the  ctHc  asaembly,  349 ; 
his  wisdom,  355 ;  at  the  eongreas  at 
S|Mrta,  3S5 ;  his  demand,  390  ;  his 
t*L-tics,  393,  aeff . ;  lictorions  st 
Lenctra,  399 ;  his  plana,  400 ;  on 
the  Enrotas,  428 ;  in  Measeniay  431 ; 
rptsxBs  home,  435;  resolts  of  his 
campaign,   436 ;    his  aeoond 
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paign,  439 ;  dimnissed  from  office, 
440 ;  servies  under  Cleomenes,  454  ; 
heads  an  army  against  Alexander  of 
Phorae,  ib.  455  ;  leads  a  third  Theban 
ex])edition  into  Peloponnesns,  465 ; 
at  the  height  of  hiri  authority,  479  ; 
reprimands  the  Mantineans,  ih,  ;  at 
Nemea,  481 ;  in  Sparta,  482 ;  his 
retreat,  483  ;  before  Mantinea,  484, 
$eqq.  ;  his  death,  487  ;  comparison 
between,  and  Pericles,  491  ;  a  true 
Hellene,  492,  494 ;  his  friendship 
with  Pelopidas,  495 ;  his  policy, 
496 ;  his  examples,  tb,  ;  his  efforts 
for  Science  and  Art,  ib.  497  ;  signifi- 
cance of  his  efforts  for  succeeding 
ages,  498,  seqq,,  y.  98,  aeqq, 

Eparit®,  the,  in  Arcadia,  iv.  422. 

Epenm,  iv.  195. 

Ephesus,  i.  246  ;  situation  of,  409 ;  £. 
and  Crcesus,  ii.  114  ;  capitulation  of, 
115  ;  diet  at,  iii.  515. 

Ephotas,  the,  at  Athens,  i.  814. 

Ephialtes,  the  traitor,  ii.  277. 

,  son  of  Sophonides,  ii.  871  ; 

abolishes  the  political  influence  of 
the  Areopagus,  881  ;  his  death,  395. 
-,  at  Susa,  V.  382. 


Ephors,  the,  at  Sparta,  i  207,  ii.  8, 
836,  ill  22,  272,  seq,  ;  4  Athen^ 
531,  545 ;  at  Sparta,  iv.  164. 

Ephorus  of  Cyme,  historian,  v.  178, 
180. 

Epic  poetry,  origin  of,  L  136. 

Epichares,  iv.  44.     * 

Epicharmus,  comic  poet,  iii.  231  ;  in 
Syracuse,  232 ;  at  the  court  of  Hiero, 
283,  iv.  65. 

Epicrates,  friend  of  Themistocles,  ii. 
871. 

■,  popular  orator,  iv.  222,  281. 

Epicydes,  popular  orator,  ii.  273. 

Epidamnus,  i.  433 ;  founded  by  Cor- 
cyra,  iii.  8  ;  the  revolt  at,  iJb.  aeqq, 

Epidaurus,  ii.  73. 

Epigoni,  the,  iv.  498. 

Epilycus,  iv.  259. 

Epimenides  of  Crete,  at  Athens,  i.  323. 

Epipolffi,  near  Syracuse,  iii.  358  ;  cap- 
ture of,  354;  nocturnal  battle  on, 
373. 

Epirus,  L  103 ;  migrations  from,  105  ; 
sanctuary  in,  ii.  1  ;  becomes  bar- 
barian, 2 ;  revolutionary  changes  in, 
V.  867. 

Epistatse,  the,  of  the  public  works  at 
Athens,  ii  458. 

Epiteles,  iv.  433. 

Epos,  the  national,  ii.  76;  the,  at 
Athens,  185. 


ErasiuidexS,  at  Samoa,  iii  498 ;  his 
execution,  513. 

Eratosthenes,  iv.  44,  58 ;  v.  171. 

Eratus  conquers  the  Dryopi&n  coast- 
places,  i.  254. 

Eretria,  **  the  city  of  rowers,"  i  428  ; 
her  war  with  Chalcis,  431  ;  proffers 
aid  to  the  Milesians,  ii  179  ;  de- 
stroyed by  the  Persians,  207 ; 
treacheiy  of,  iii.  455,  v.  104. 

Ergocles,  iv.  265. 

Erichthonius,  foster-son  of  Athene,  i. 
403  ;  his  tomb,  ii.  556. 

Erigon,  river,  v.  13. 

Erinyes,  the,  i  807  ;  their  altars,  817. 

Eros,  worship  of,  i  870,  v.  156,  163 ; 
statue  of,  at  MQg&ra,  199. 

Erysichthon,  the  Cecropide,  ii  840. 

Erythro  joins  the  Pelopounesian  con- 
federation, iii.  407. 

Eryx,  the  rock  of,  iii  264. 

Eteobutadffi,  the,  at  Athens,  v.  845. 

Eteonicus,  at  Chios,  iii  514. 

Etesian  winds,  the,  i  14  ;  iii.  64. 

Etruria,  iii.  223. 

Etruscans,  the,  iii.  223. 

Euagoras  of  Cyprus,  iv.  205  ;  supports 
Conon,  206 ;  a  second  founder  of 
Athens,  242,  275;  his  independent 
policy,  277 ;  abandoned  oy  the 
Athenians,  278. 

EusBuetus,  in  command  over  the  Thes- 
salians,  ii.  272. 

Euangelidae,  the,  ii  11. 

Euboea,  coinage  of,  i  256 ;  its  con- 
nexion with  the  Greek  East,  ii.  15, 
173,  179 ;  the  Persians  in,  207 ; 
given  over  to  the  Persians,  281 ;  de- 
fection of,  405  ;  two-thiids  of,  be- 
come the  property  of  Attic  ciUzeiiN, 
486,  iii.  55  ;  loss  of,  to  Athens, 
455,  iv.  406 ;  Athenian  successes 
in,  V.  104 ;  recovered  to  the  Naval 
Confederation,  105  ;  importance  of, 
265 ;  Phocion  in,  268 ;  protected 
by  Philip,  334  ;  occupiea  by  his 
troops,  365  ;  liberation  of,  885. 

Eubulides,  eristic  philosopher,  v.  142. 

Eubulus,  V.  113 ;  his  policy,  133, 
seqq.  ;  his  administration,  187  ;  his 
law  as  to  the  festival -moneys,  27  0 ; 
change  in  his  policy,  288  ;  £.  and 
iEschines,  290  ;  advocates  war,  294  ; 
rules  as  a  financier,  401. 

Eucheir,  i.  273. 

Eucles,  in  Thrace,  iii  173. 

Euclides,  as  Archon,  iv.  55  ;  reforms 
in  the  public  documents  in  thejyear 
of,  66,  69. 

,  sculptor,  v.  199. 
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<ri>tic    jLii,>»- 


Ti.  ':'i-   1*  »?cr.'T  "Str.  'i-  -"4. 

£l-    iL?      if     VI    -..Sv      I'--.  '^  •  1-',     T. 

ar    :   •:»    fi'll.    .•    475^.  t   x.S 


tit-  -  *  iC   Zisrjk  aa>i  IV-siasCJ 

i«  *  :.     r.   jM 

1   ^   .'    -..T. 7~K    JI*.    4ll 

*»     :«w    N>  ;    c»-*  ii   r-  "^     v;    s "« 

*  .^  1 ;      / —    I.  1^   -r  :   >j   •»•  .-■ X. 
*-,      .•  •'ft  •  •'■■^    ♦.  :    •■'  *»^"»  » **i<.  i^  : 


i  *     .  *^  v»^  -?*  XC  Us*,  i  i^"'?  .  rr    ci:?^ 


Ecrrmftrliiit,     oligtreliic     leader     a 

Tii'^Vs.  iiL  51  ;  lUrects  tbe  snrpriae 

<4  PUtex,  52. 
Earrra^i«D.  ilL  136,  260  ;  return  id, 

fn  »!a  Si^'ilr,  262 ;  arriTes  at  Sjiacuae 

VII  Demoe^theofs,  374. 
'rivtrX    victory    of    the 

A'Henians  on  tbe,  iL  357. 
Einravni»is,  l>rl|ihic  mrth  of,  ii.  52. 
ErsTTTK^Lti  lie,  the,  i.  18J. 
E::rrT< -»> aaua,  iiL  307,  511. 
E":iMxl<s.  IT.  461. 
E^*hrcrate«  the  Phoeian,  t.  64. 
^  Oljnthiaa  awnmandcr,  t. 

25-5,  S52. 
Ertbfd'-mTis,  iiL  367. 
E-n-iTmia,  ir.  4*2. 
F.zi-p^v  rr.  231. 
E'^Trth*^*  of  El»s,  T.  333. 
r.x*^:y^x,  tbe,  at  Athens,  iL  19,  87. 
Excccssx,  the,  aft  Athena,  t.  122. 


r. 


F:tY  Hi'vasaiid,  the,  at  Athens,  iiL 
4'  ^.  4->< :  •i«>pQsed,  the  name  being 
Tf'taliy*'!,  457. 

Foot  Haalred,  Gonneil  of  the,  aft 
AtVcjb  ill  439  ;  di^<Biensioti  among^ 
4^5*.  P^. :  H*-pwied,  457 ;  effects  of 
the  TG^  oC  IT-  16l 


Oi.'»«.  tbe  conprtitiTe,  iL  27. 

Gi  vcL  the.  at  Srrarnse,  iiL  204. 

Gi-r^T^ia,  th^  sf^rin^  of.  iL  303. 

tV->»^'a.  tbe  tribes  of.  iL  246. 

Ot'itL.  kisS'TTT  oC  iiL  2M  ;  dj>t  at,  262; 
i«»*=tni  in  tbe  Sicilian  var,  351. 

G-'--ct«w  L  3Ml 

GtX  Trtsnt  of  Gela,  iiL  203 ;  in 
St^-M,  2^"  ;  his  fwliev,  207  ;  hn 
rr'ttar'a*  with  the  nctber-coontiy, 
^  •> :  iu  interrinr  vitb  tbe  HeUeme 
«rT'.-vT$  asAdnc  aid  asainst  Xerxes^ 
i:  '• :  his  Tictorr  at  HinMra  and  its 
iT^slTa.  2:9,  j»9f. ;  hb  death,  221. 

G^.-cixi.  the.  in  Attica,  i  305. 

Ge-*^  rr««s&.  the,  Ivin^r  the  invention 
«<  «-rit<s  c^Bineten  to  Attica,  L  304. 
maintains  its  in*! 
t^  MneedoniaBS,  t.  S66L 

Ge"^»"c.  nr.  457. 

G-'-^TA.  the,  aft  Sputa,  i  196,  SOL 

r-''3p.  xbe,  ▼.  11. 

G  *^:ns  «f  Odai  iniwlft  aoUcri^^  fi. 
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GlaacuB  the  Spartiate,  ii.  22. 

Golden  Uoru,  the,  v.  391,  393. 

Gou^lus  of  Eretria,  ii.  334. 

Gormas,  brother  of  Periander,  L  292. 

Gordius,  myth  of,  i.  75. 

Gorgias  (Sophist),  iii.  247 ;  his  em- 
bassy, 25(5,  V.  168,  171,  338. 

Goi^das,  iv.  3U. 

Gorgopas,  iv.  2(>6. 

Gorgus,  son  of  Aristomenes,  i.  226. 

of  S.ilaiiiis,  ii.  181. 

Gneci,  the,  beuuine  Hellenes,  ii.  2. 

Grseco-Italicaus,  the,  i.  20. 

Greece  in  Euro[>e,  i.  6  ;  Central,  8  ; 
atmosphi'ie  of,  13;  in  £pirus,  103; 
the  peuiusula  of,  separates  from  the 
mainland,  ii.  1  ;  *  coherent'  G.,  2  ; 
the  central  states  of,  94  ;  G.  during 
the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  252  ;  num- 
bers of  the  population  of,  253  ;  the 
slaves  ill,  255  ;  ideal  unity  of,  257  ; 
distinct  opposition  of  parties  in,  262  ; 
formation  of  u  national  party  through- 
out, 206  ;  the  strength  of,  316  ;  end 
of  a  federal  law  in,  iii.  31  ;  a  new, 
beyond  Olympus,  625 ;  mercenary 
armies  in,  iv.  2b9  ;  the  North  of,  v. 
3,  scqq.  ;  under  the  Macedonian 
dominion,  469,  seqq.,  474  ;  survives 
in  Science,  475 ;  scieutific  treat- 
ment of  ita  history,  477  ;  the  end  of 
the  connected  history  of  free,  478. 

Greek,  and  Italic,  tongues,  the,  i.  18 ; 
verb,the,21,st'^7.  ;  language,  the,  his- 
torical sign  I  ti  can  CO  of,  23  ;  dialects, 
25;  nationality,  28;  polytheism,  55  ; 
history,  beginning  of,  69  ;  locality  of 
earliest,  lo^  ;  nationality,  limits  of, 
ii.  1 ;  priesthood,  2,  seqq.^  24  ;  popu- 
lar festivals,  34  ;  writing,  45  ;  tribes, 
spread  of  the,  96 ;  mercenaries,  in 
Asia.  136  ;  national  colonies  under 
the  leadership  of  Athens,  486  ;  con- 
federation, the,  the  members  of,  270 ; 
revived  as  a  union  for  works  of  peace, 
555 ;  languugo,  the,  514 ;  history, 
recovers  its  midtiplicity  after  iEgos- 
potami,  iv.  1 2  ;  character,  the,  ex- 
emplified in  the  return  of  the  Ten 
Thousand,  178. 

Greeks,  the,  origin  of,  their  unity  and 
division,  i.  38,  seqq.  ;  become  a 
sea-going  people  in  Asia  Minor,  43 ; 
extend  to  South  and  West,  45 ;  their 
character,  148 ;  on  the  Asiatic  coasts, 
244  ;  masters  of  the  Archipelago, 
413 ;  in  Egypt,  425 ;  their  early 
connexions  \%iih  the  Italicans,  434; 
in  the  Tyrrhenian,  Sardinian,  and 
Iberian  waters,  451 ;  settle   among 


the  Asiatics,  ii.  97  ;  their  relations 
with  the  Phrygians,  98 ;  and  the 
Lydians,  99 ;  their  physical  vigour, 
266  ;  in  Italy,  iii.  248  ;  moral  re- 
sults of  the  Peloponnesian  War  on, 
iii.  132. 

Gryllus,  lather  of  Xenophon,  y.  147. 

,  sou  of  Xenophon,  v.  1 49. 

Gryneum,  the,  in  Lesbos,  iL  15. 

,  in  iEolis,  iv.  21. 

Gygades,  the,  at  Delphi,  ii.  103. 

Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  ii.  100  ;  founds 
Abydus  and  JJa^cyliimi,  1U2 ;  his 
death,  105. 

Gyiippus,  sent  to  Syracuse,  iii.  Z^OySeqq.  \ 
unites  all  Sicily  against  Athens,  365  ; 
persuades  the  Syracusans  to  light  the 
Athenians  by  sea,  368  ;  captures  tho 
naval  station  of  the  Athenians,  369  ; 
appropriates  public  moneys,  iv.  161. 

Gylon,  V.  215. 

Gymnastic  art,  the,  iL  31 ;  influence  of, 
on  sculpture,  ii^. 

Gyinnopu^tiia,  the,  at  Sparta,  iv.  403. 

Gyna;conomi,  the,  at  Athens,  ii.  885. 

Gytheuiu,  the  docks  of,  ii.  398  ;  taken 
by  Epaminondas,  iv.  431. 


H. 


Heemus  mountains,  the,  v.  7,  52,  387. 
Uagnou,  colleague  of  Pericles,  iii.  68  ; 

foimder  of    Amphiitolis,    403,    473, 

4b9. 
Haliacinon,  river,  v.  12,  seqq, 
HaliurtUH,  battle  of,  iv.  225. 
Balicarnassus,  ii.  285  ;  ruled  by  Arte- 

niL^ia,  501 ;  joins  the  Attic  confedera- 
tion, 502,  V.  2u3. 
Halonnesus,  island,  v.  334,  864,  370. 
Halus,  at  war  with  Philip,  v.  300. 
Hal}s,  valley  of  the,  ii.  Ill  ;  battle  of 

tho,  ib. 
Ilamilcar  (Amilcas),  iii  217  ;  besieges 

Uimera,  218. 
Hannibal,  son  of  Hamilcar,  lands  in 

Sicily,  iii.  388. 
Hanuo  (Anno),  the  voyage  of  discovery 

of,  iii.  217. 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,    i.    373  ; 

regarded  as  heioes  at  Athens,  .395  ; 

sulijects  of  sculptui-e  at  Athens,  ii. 

548. 
Harmobtsa,  the  Spartan,  iv.  6  ;  expelled 

from  the  Cychules,  240. 
Harpii^us,  ii.  121  ;  commander  of  tho 

Persian    army,    126 ;    besieges    the 

towns  of  Ionia,  127  ;  his  campaigns, 

132. 
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HaadnilMly  death  of^  in  Sttdinia,  iiL 

217. 
Hebnia,  rirer,  ii  24S ;  t.  52. 
UecataHU,  tries  to  pacify  the  MUesiaiiSy 

iL  176  ;  hiB  speech,  177,  184 ;  as  a 

historian  and  geographer,  499. 
Uaeatomnns,  dynast  of  Cana,  ir.  276  ; 

T.  108. 
Haeatompedon,  the,  at  Athena,  L  368; 

lestoration  o^  ii  566,  wtfq. 
Heetor,  the  Homeric,  ii  9. 
Ucgemon,     Macedonian    paitiaan    at 

Athens^  t.  339. 
of  Thaaoa,    comic  poet,  t. 

189  ;  hia  Giganiamaekia^  ib, 

^esiimna  of  Snninm,   t.    345  ;    in 

Mamionia,  364  ;  his  speech  concern- 
ing Halonnesns,  370,  teqq. 
Heraipyle,  mother  of  Cimon,  ii  844. 
Helica,  the,  at  Athens^  ii  448. 
Helice,  swallowed  np  in  the  sea,  ir. 

414. 
Heliotropion,  the,  at  Athens,  ii  512. 
HelisBon,  rirer,  It.  419. 
Hellanicos,  the  chronological  system 

of^  ii  505. 
Hellanodicia,  the,  i  241. 
Hellas  proper,  i   118;    ii    2.     [See 

Orbece.] 
Hellenes,  tiie  [See  Gekkks,  ike}. 
Hellenic  [See  Gbkkk]. 
Hellenism,  the  standpoint  o(  iv.  499. 
Hellenocrates,  iv.  441. 
Helleuotamis,    ii    341,    482 ;    their 

office  loses  its  meaning,  ir.  64. 
Hellespont,  the  Milesians  secure  the 

Phoenician  ports  on  the,  i  413  ;  the, 

ii.  248  ;  destmction  and  reconstruc- 

tion  of  the  bridges  across  the,  249 ; 

Xerxes  crosses  the,  251 ;  position  of 

the  hostile  fleets  in  the,  iii.  518. 
Helots,  the,  i  199 ;  reyolt  o(  ii  866, 

iii.  166,  iv.  203. 
Hemeroacopenm,  foundation  of,  i  456. 
Hephaestus,  the  sons  of,  ii  36. 
Heracles,  fouodatiou  of,  iii  135,   iv. 

197 ;  occupied  by  Aigive  troops,  iv. 

230 ;  in  the  hands  of  Sparta,  442. 
,  festival  of  the,  at  Thebes,  iv. 

346. 
Heracles,  worship  of,  i  54,  61  ;  Mel- 

caft,  ii.  37  ;  the  temple  of,  at  Thebes, 

iv.  397. 
Heraclidse,  the,  and  their  lots,  i  163. 
Heraclides,  murderer  of  Cotys,  v.  210. 
Heraclitus,  philosopher,  ii.  242,  423, 

425  ;  his  teaching,  516. 
Hersa,  exiles  established  at,  iv.  412 ; 

situation  of,  423  ;  fortified,  ib, 
Hsneum,  the,   at  Samos,  a  starting- 


fffint  of  trade,  ii   89,  75 ;   under 
olyoatea,  146. 

Here,  temple  o(  at  Olvmpla,  i  232, 
238 ;  her  temple  on  the  promontory 
of  Ladnium,  445 ;  wonhippea  by 
the  Samians,  ii  74. 

Herippidaa,  iv.  197. 

Hermse,  i  365;  the,  at  Athens,  ii 
564  ;  mutilation  of  the,  iii  327,  #097. 

Hennes,  memorial  statue  of,  at  Athens^ 
ii214. 

HermesUens,  ii  507. 

Hennione,  i  101. 

Hermippus,  condc  poet,  iii  43  ;  prose- 
cutes Aspasia,  47,  bS. 

Hermocrates,  iii  251 ;  uges  the  Syn- 
cnsans  to  seek  for  allies  abroad,  348 ; 
in  power,  349 ;  overthrown  by  the 
democrats^  856 ;  his  arrival  in  the 
lasian  Gul^  416  ;  joins  the  embassy 
to  Suss,  484. 

Hermodioe,  wife  of  king  Midas,  ii  98. 

Hermon,  iii  453. 

,  iv.  159. 

Hennus,  river,  i  5. 

Herodicus,  physician,  v.  180. 

Herodotus,  l  63,  263 ;  his  veneration  for 
Delphi,  ii  48,  205,  259;  his  History, 
311 ;  at  Thurii,  488 ;  makes  history 
an  art,  '500  ;  his  family  snd  youth, 
ib, ;  his  spirit  of  enquiry,  502 ;  hia 
historical  chronology,  504,  iii.  550, 
V.  6. 

Heroes,  myths  of  the,  i  60,  aegq, ;  wor- 
ship of,  230,  ii  529. 

Heroic  kings,  i  138  ;  age,  architecturo 
of  the,  140 ;  poUtioil  condition  of 
the,  147. 

Hesiod,  poems  oi^  ii  51  ;  his  school, 
80  ;  the  first  didactic  poet,  ib, ;  hia 
maxims,  iv.  79. 

Hesperia,  the  land  of  the  West,  i  432. 

Hesperides  (town),  iv.  410. 

Hetaeries,  ii.  211  ;  their  influence  at 
Athens,  iii  317. 

Hetoemaridas  of  Sparta,  ii  387. 

Hieratic  architecture,  ii  55. 

Hierax,  v.  49. 

Hiero,  Tyrant  of  Syracuse,  ii  351,  iii 
221 ;  succours  Cyme,  224 ;  his  war- 
like achievements,  225 ;  foundation 
of  cities  by,  226 ;  his  victories  and 
dedicatory  offerings  at  Olympia,  ib, ; 
his  court  and  its  guests,  234,  aeqq, 

Hieromnemones,  the,  ii  25  ;  v.  409. 

Hieropoei,  the,  at  Athens,  ii.  9. 

Himera,  foundation  of,  i  456,  iii. 
202  ;  under  Terillus,  213  ;  besiegf< 
218  ;  victory  of  Oelo  at,  219 ;  de- 
stroyed, 388. 
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Himerofi,  statue  of,  y.  199,  202. 
HipparchuB,  son  of  Pisistntus,  L  865» 

372 ;  his  death,  873. 
Hipparete,  wife  of  Alcibiades,  iii.  810. 
Hippasus,  ancestor  of  Pythagoras,   i« 

Hippia^  exiled  with  Pisistratus,  i.  857, 
868 ;  Tyrant,  372 ;  quits  Attica, 
377;  at  Sparta,  897;  returns  to 
JSigeum,  39§,  ii  196 ;  his  re-api>ear- 
ance  in  Attica,  223. 

of  Elis  (Sophist),  ii  609. 

of  Thasos,  editor  of  Homer,  t. 

179. 

Hippocles,  iv.  44. 

HippocUdes,  suitor  of  Agariste,  L  268, 
847. 

Hippoclus,  Tyrant  in  Lampsacus,  it 
158. 

Hippocrates,  father  of  Pisistratus,  i.  850. 

of  Cos,  founder  of  medical 

literature  at  Athens,  ii.  510  ;  en- 
quires into  the  plague  at  Atiieus,  iii. 
66,  y.  180 ;  his  medical  science, 
181. 

-,•  Tyrant  of  Gela,  iii  200  ; 


master  of  Zancle,  202;  his  fall,  204. 
(Athenian  general),  iiL  60, 


162  ;  falls  at  Delium,  163. 

(Spartan  general),  falls  at 


Chalcedon,  iii.  476. 

Hippodaroea,  statue  of,  i.  240. 

Hippodamus  of  Miletus,  ii.  426  ;  super- 
intends the  construction  of  Thurii, 
488,  510. 

Hippodrome,  the,  near  the  Pineeus,  iL 
578. 

Hippomenes,  fall  of,  i.  809. 

Hipponicus,  iii  82,  186 ;  father-in-law 
ofAlcibiades,  309. 

Histiiea,  city  of,  ii  407  ;  receiyes  the 
name  of  Oreus,  i6.  ;  occupation  of, 
485,  iy.  8. 

Histiseus,  Tyrant  at  Miletus,  ii.  158  ; 
frustrates  the  conspiracy  at  the 
Danube,  168,  166,  167  ;  detained  by 
Darius,  ih, ;  incites  Aiistagoras  to 
revolt,  175 ;  escapes,  184  ;  refused 
admittance  at  Miletus  and  Chios, 
lb5  ;  becomes  a  pirate,  ih, ;  besieges 
Thasos,  189  ;  his  capture  and  death, 
U>, 

History  at  Athens,  ii  505. 

Homer,  called  Phrygian,  i  250,  ii  28, 
51,  76,  81 ;  as  a  national  Hero,  77  ; 
tradition  of  his  epitaph  of  King 
Midas,  98  ;  as  a  teacher  of  reading, 
515. 

Homeric  age,  186  ;  poems  and  their 
editors,  871,  ii  76. 


Hophra  (Apries),  ii.  184  ;  his  campaign 
against  Cyrene,  i6. 

Hopletes,  i  306. 

Hyacinthia,  Spartan  festival  of  the,  ii 
800. 

Hyates,  i  263. 

Hydarnes,  ii.  277. 

Hydrea,  purchased  by  the  Samians,  ii. 
149. 

Hylian  valley  of  the  sea,  i  89. 

Hymeas  invades  .£olis,  ii  182. 

Hymettus,  mount,  i  803. 

Hypaspists,  the,  of  Macedonia,  v.  44. 

Hypates,  iv.  348. 

Hypatus,  iv.  454. 

Hyperbolus,  ostracism  of,  iii  293. 

Hyperides,  y.  346,  353,  433,  439 ;  his 
proposals  passed,  440  ;  defends  him- 
self against  Aristogi  ton,  471. 

Hyrcanians,  the,  ii  246. 


I. 


lacchus,  the  god  of  the  Mysteries  of 
Eleusis,  ii  291,  562. 

lason,  home  of,  i  87 . 

— — ,  Tyrant  of  Phene,  iv.  379  ;  joins 
the  Attic  confederacy,  380 ;  at 
Leuctra,  402,  447 ;  his  character, 
443 ;  as  master  of  Thessaly,  445  ; 
his  policy  in  Thessaly,  446 ;  in 
Hellas,  447  ;  in  possession  of  Ther- 
mopylae, 448 ;  at  Delphi,  449 ; 
murdered,  451  ;  his  successors,  t6., 
y.  59. 

lasus,  iii  416. 

Iberians,  the,  iii.  451. 

Ibycus  of  Khegium,  at  the  court  of 
rolycrates,  ii.  144  ;  iii.  229« 

of  Tarentum,  Olympic  victor, 

iii  254. 

Icarian  plays,  the,  ii .  538. 

Ictinus,  ii.  558  ;  architect  of  the  new 
Hecatompedon,  567  ;  and  of  the  Par- 
thenon, V.  191,  193. 

Ida,  mount,  ii.  511. 

Ilium,  citadel  of,  i  79. 

lllyria,  Greek  immigration  into,  v.  19. 

lllyrians,  the,  ii  165,  iii.  8,  v.  17, 
aeqq, ;  attacked  by  Philip,  48. 

Illyrius,  son  of  Cadmus,  y.  19. 

Imbrus,  ii  484. 

Immortality  of  the  soul,  doctrine  of 
the,  ii  49  ;  in  Egypt,  50  ;  in  Greece, 
ib, 

Inanis,  son  of  Psammetichus,  ii  380. 

Indus,  the,  ii.  245. 

I  no,  oracle  of,  i  18i. 

lolaia,  i.  466. 
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rr.  4*T- 

s:  A: ii.^u,  ^:-f  ;  L  a»i 

IT.  7*- 

yr»,  L  ISC :  its 

rika,  343p  ;  Heraitc  t^ 
iL  ::*:  ti*  P« 

S14,   Li.  iZt:    ^kinase  cf  Pasaa 

m,  rr.   ir;  :  w   of  A^vs-  ass  m, 

114,  4*f€»^  --a  •  f.  frr>=i  ^jarta,  240  ; 


zC  -zz.  .*r  T.r.  oxBi.,  r77. 

410  ;  *.G-"  -c»k  otf  li*  rtr,^!,  iL  177, 
«Bff.  ;  €M-t:j*,  l»"^^i^-i»  o<^  4S3 : 
fiL.as<:pr.T.  4-^;   TEr.igraajn,  into 

or:«r^   cf  xbe^   i    33 ;  tlidr 
a ;    ili-:r    infcence,    67  ; 
of   the    oM    L,    '2^'Ji    tl*eir 
WKtb«im    expe<i::iuc;s»    412,    iL   31, 
Z4  ;  th^ir  ureiiti^ii  of  vntiL^  43, 
12«,  1^),  3.^ ;  the,  and  the  Athe- 
nans,  431.  jt^. 
Iphkrate^  ir.  244  :  destr^j?  a  Spartait 
■MTM,  24^  2^  :  his  DLiiitafT  n-fvncs, 
SSnD  ;    his    political    schemes*    292 ; 
letnms  from  Lejpt,  3dl  ;  hisenerej, 
382 ;  occt:}<^  s  tLe  pa»4^»  near  Coiinth, 
435,  T.  3s,  SI ;    helja  Cotrs   103, 
111  ;  accused  and  acquitted,  114u 
Tphitna,  king  of  Elia.  L  232. 
liao,  the  viamora  ot,  iL  111 ;  annada 
ti,  245. 
iL  41. 

of  Chalcis,  orator,  t.  172,  220. 
Ia|;oraa,  scm  of  Tisander,  L  377  ;  com- 
bination betveeo,  and    Cleomenea^ 
388  ;  aa  Archon,  3S9. 
looenian  Apoil<\  sanctnazy  of  the,  at 

Thebes,  iL  15. 
Iimeniaa,  Tfaeban  partj-leadcTy  ir.  45^ 
133^  314  ;  exe4*nted,  320. 

of  Thebea.  ir.  453. 

boomtea,  PUUaran,  Oralicm  of,  ir.  384, 
T.  87  ;  his  political  stand {loint,  164, 
Wfq'  \  teaches  at  Chios  and  Athens, 
167  ;  his  art,  160 ;  his  oration  on  the 
Pmtet  and  his  Arekidamus,  174 ; 
eontnst  between,  and  Demoathencs^ 


1S8  ;  hii/ltl9^  337;  Laad 
457,«ef9L 
Ls  hn/fi^  <d  UxTom,  L  262. 
IfSci;  the  [See  Daxtuj. 
Ijth&iaa   ffmt%,  the,  iL  29,  35,  iii. 
4^.S  ;  cowfedfiati&n,  the,  nnder  the 
mj  «r   Span%  iL   268 ;   iu 
ral,»9L 
(of  CoriathV,  the  pttseaof  the, 
IT.  232. 
Isns,  L  419. 
It**'*,   dasghter  oC  TlMBUstodes^  ii^, 

252. 
Itj'tih  Gre*  ka,  stmgg^ca  of  the,  vith 
XL^  Trrrheaiana,  iiL  222 ;  vith  tha 
Etmscan^  223 ;  cities  history  of 
the,  24y;  their  trade  and  coinage, 
254. 
ItabcaBi^  the,  and  their  tongae,  L  18* 


Itjuj,  colonisation  ci,  L  432 ;  the  in- 
flnence  of  the  Greek  tzibea  on,  435 ; 
trade  between  Greece  and,  436  ;  the 
Greeks  in,  iiL  222 ;  L  and  Athena, 
252  ;  Ionian  immigration  into,  253. 

Ithome,  the  fidi  of;  iL  308  ;  the  range 
o^  iT.  431. 


JaTan  (loniansy,  L  44. 
Jona  (Ionia),  iL  157. 


Knights,  the^  at  Athens,  nnder  Solon, 
L  333,  ir.  27;  measorea  against, 
146. 

Koamoi^  the  Pythagorean,  iL  55. 


Tabdalnm,  surprise  o^  iii.  363. 
lAbjnetna,  king  of  Babylon,  iL  111. 
Lacedcmon,  L  166. 

LacedsemoninSi  son  of  Cimon,  iL  369 ; 
.iiL  13. 

Lacho,  iiL  89,  185. 
l^fininm,  federal  sanctnaxy  of;  iL  43. 
Lacmon,  mount,  t.  6. 
Lacon,  speech  of,  iiL  125. 
I^conia,  earliest  history  of,  L  182  ;  the 

hexapolis  of,  187  ;  the  hundred  towns 

of,  227  ;  the  population  of,  ii.  253. 
Lacratidas,  iiL    58;  his  suit  against 

Pericles,  70. 
Lade,  the  isUnd  of,  iL  185,  188 ;  the 

battle  ci,  186. 
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Lunachus,  lii.  89 ;  general  against 
Syracuse,  820  ;  his  death,  356. 

Lampon,  opponent  of  Cimon,  ii.  871  ; 
his  colonising  expedition  to  Italy,  ii. 
487. 

Lampracos,  a  Phcsnician  station,  i. 
412;  detection  of,  from  the  Athe- 
nians, ill.  465  ;  taken  by  Lysauder, 
618;  occupied  by  Chares,  v.  112, 
179. 

Laodamas,  Tyrant  in  Phocsea,  ii.  158. 

Laphanes,  suitor  of  Agahste,  i.  267. 

Lasthenes,  y.  286. 

Lasus  of  Hermione,  at  Athens,  i.  371  ; 
the  teacher  of  Findar,  ii  522 ;  estab- 
lishes the  Ditliyrambus,  523,  544. 

Laurium,  the  silver  mines  of,  ii.  230  ; 
appropriation  of  the  revenues  of,  to 
a  war-fuud,  233 ;  its  silver  the 
original  capital  of  the  Attic  Trea- 
sury, ii.  479. 

Laos,  colony  of  Sybaris,  ii.  486. 

Leager,  his  campaign  against  the 
liSonians,  ii.  368. 

League,  the  National,  against  Philip, 
V.  384. 

Lecheeum,  battle  near,  iv.  244 ;  taken 
by  Agesilaus,  246. 

Leleges,  the,  i.  50,  183. 

Lemnos,  handed  over  to  Lycaretus,  ii. 
167  ;  the  lauds  of,  appropriated  by 
Athens,  484. 

Leobotes,  ii  355. 

Leocedes,  son  of  Phidon,  suitor  of 
Agariste,  i.  267. 

Leochares,  sculptor,  v.  198. 

Leocratea,  ii.  3U7. 

Leodamas  of  Achamie,  orator,  y.  80  ; 
accuses  Chabrias    and    Callistratus, 
96,  172. 
Leogoras,  iii.  331 ;  placed  under  arrest, 

839. 
Leon,  Athenian  general,   iii.  441  ;  at 
Samos,  498. 

of  Salamis,  execution  of,  iy.  24. 

,  Athenian  envoy,  sent  to  Susa,  iy. 

461. 
1  pupil  of  Plato,  defends  Byzan- 

tiiun,  v.  391. 
Leonidaa,  at  Thermopyl»,  ii.  275  ;  his 

death,    278 ;   Ids    remains    brought 

home,  331. 
Leontiades,  Tbeban  oligarch,  iv.  314, 

242  ;  killed,  348. 
Leontini,  founded,  i.  441  ;  menaced  by 

Syracuse,    iii    2o8 ;   revolution  at, 

263 ;    appropriated     by     Syracuse, 

264. 
Leosthenes  at  Peparethus,  y.  99. 
Leotychidesy  king  of  Sparta,  ii  204 ; 


delivered  np  to  the  ^ginetans  and 
sent  to  Athens,  206  ;  tleet  at  .£gina 
under,   ii.  318  ;    in   Thessaly,  331  ; 
his  treason  and  flight,  364. 
Leotychides,  sou  of  kiug  Agis,  iy.  197. 
Lepetymuus,  Mount,  ii  511. 
Lepreuni,  i.  256 ;  iii  26V  ;  iv.  195. 
Leptines,  orator,  y.  235  ;  his  law  op- 
posed by  Deuioiitheues,  236. 
Lesbos,  i  12b,  219,  ii.  81  ;  granted  to 
Goes,  167  ;  admitted  into  the  Greek 
confederation,    320  ;    comes    to    an 
understanuing  with  Sparta,  iii  99  ; 
subjected  by  loaches,  111;  liberalcd, 
514  ;  under  a  S^»artau  Harmost,  iy. 
264  ;    Tyrannical  guveruments  esta- 
blished   in,    V.   132 ;   intiuenced  by 
Persia,  258. 

Lesche,  the,  at  Sparta,  i  205. 

,  the  painting  on  the,  at  Delphi, 

ii.  86. 

Lesches,  epic  poet,  ii.  515. 

Letsans,  the,  the  silver  coinage  of,  y. 
52. 

Letrinoeans,  the,  i  238. 

Leuciis,  iii.  6 ;  devastated  by  Demos- 
thenes, 138. 

Leuce  Acte,  ii.  248. 

Leucippus,  philosopher,  ii.  425. 

Leucon  relieves  the  Attic  vessels  in  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus,  y.  128. 

Leuctra,  the  tield  of,  iv.  3^5  ;  the  battle 
of,  397,  8tqq.  ;  its  results,  400,  aeqq, 

Libya,  commerce  of,  i  261  ;  the  coast 
of,  457 ;  early  relations  between 
Greece  and,  ib.  458. 

Libyans,  the,  ii.  247. 

Libys,  brother  of  Lysandor,  iv.  46, 
158. 

Lii-has,  iii  430. 

Lindii,  foundation  of,  i  447. 

Lipara,  Givek  settlement  on,  i  451. 

Literature,  develupement  of,  in  Greece, 
y.  477. 

Jiilurgies,  the,  at  Athens,  ii.  477. 

Locri,  the  Zephyrseau,  i  444  ;  legisla- 
tion of  Zaleucus  in,  ii  89. 

Locrians,  the  Opuntian,  ii   89,   897  ;. 
iii.  60  ;  iv.  406. 

,  the  Ozolian,  ii   89  ;  y.  410,. 
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Locrus,  sculptor,  ii.  585. 

Loffograjthi,  the,  ii.   499 ;    and  Hero> 
dotus,  500,  V.  120. 

Lucaiiio,  ii  130. 

Lud,  ancestor  of  the  Lydians,  i.  76. 

Ludias,  river,  v.  13. 

Lupiof  (Lycise),  i.  435. 

Lycabettus,  Mount,  ii  511. 

Lycaretus,  11.  167. 
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Ljcia,  L  627  «wi  tae  Intd^  84. 
Ljciau,  tLe,  i.  &3 ;  their  utisdc  cr*- 
ti'/ca,  »6. 

Lj-iiMcu^  Hi  51L 

Ljco,  a«:r:iKr  id  Sfxxalem,  iw.  147. 

,  iiL  ^^. 

Lt.'j^  it.  424, 

Ly:OTu*da  of  Mantinfa,  it.  456  ;  lut 

'duAziL,  473,  T.  97. 
Ltc^^^oa,  dealh  of,  iL  149. 
LjC'Oparoii,  scm  of  Perunier,  life  Mad 

of      FiMrne,     Trruit     ia 

TheaaalT,    hr.    2>/2 ;    his   feud  viih 
K*rii!U»  23'>  ;  his  I^^licj,  442. 

Ltcocofs,  L  144  ;  iT.  424! 

LjcnrgTu,  the  legislator,  i.  191  ;   his 
aetiTitj,  192  :  his  legiaUtioii,  194. 

ijgrsP'IfathfT  of  the  o^mtor), 

executed,  it.  24. 

-,  son  of  LTeo{ihnni,  t.  345 ; 


his  siinunistnuiTe  Uients,  4<>3 ; 
saperinteDds  the  financea,  44>4,  440  ; 
finUhrs  the  Theatre  <^  ihatijwas,  4c, 
472. 

Lj'iiatts,  the,  L  76 ;  their  empire  in 
\as*aU^e  to  XineTe,  77,  rj",  250  ; 
their  iuflaence  on  Amm.  Miuor,  9S  ; 
peace  between^  and  the  Medea,  112, 
iy>,  iL  85;  relations  betveen,  and 
the  Gr^ks,  99 ;  nnd«*r  the  Memi- 
luube,  liM) ;  their  emjore  a  great 
Power,  112  ;  its  end,  121. 

Ljgdamis,  Tyrant  of  Xaxos,  L  3^,  ii. 
1 4<i  ;  his  connexion  with  Pisi^ttzatna 
and  Poljcrates,  172. 

,  Cimmerian  leader,  iL  K»6. 

. ,  Tyrant  of  HalicamMwis,  iL 

5<>2  ;  expelled,  ib. 

Lyncestje,  the,  t.  19,  34. 

Lyric  poetry,  schools  of,  iL  81,  520 ; 
on  the  Athenian  stsge,  iT.  101. 

Lysander,  nanarch  at  Sparta,  iiL  487 ; 

'his  character,  4SS  ;  as  a  party-leader, 

492  ;  his  intimacy  with  CVms,  493  ; 

as  Epistoleos,  516  ;   at  Sardea,  ib. ; 

at  Miletns,  517  ;  in  command  of  the 

I  sea,  518  ;  his  interriew  with  Agis, 
ib. ;  establishes  Uarmosts  in  Sestns, 
Byzantinm,  Chalcedon,  etc,  528 ; 
besieges  Athens,  533 ;  L.  the  nal 
Tictor  over  Athens,  ir.  4  :  his  per- 
sonal inflnence  and  policy,  9 ; 
jealousy  against,  at  Sparta,  12 ; 
takes  the  field  ag^ainst  Thrasybnlus, 
46 ;  his  opponents  at  Sparta,  47 ; 
the  worship  of,  154  ;  his  coart,  155  ; 


k  opposed.  156  ;  is  hvmiHated,  d. ; 
his  f^  157 ;  relires,  198  ;  L.  mod 
Agv&ilaos,  ii&.  ;  L.  at  the  had  of  the 
Dew  0>Bndl  of  ThirtT,  2^ ;  in  Ionia, 
211 ;  hnmiliatioB  oi,  212 ;  in  the 
aseeD-imt  at  Sparta,  224  ;  his  death 
at  Haliartos,  225 ;  Ids  chancter  and 
plans,  wb.  226. 

LTiias,  general  at  the  Aiginii«s  iiL 
'512;  his  death,  513. 

,  son  of  Cefrfialna,  it.  45,  55 ; 

his  iawsoit  against  Eratosthenes 
141 ;  his  wamii.g  to  the  Athenians, 
143  ;  defcn>is  the  chiidien  of  Aristo- 
phanes, 29<J  ;  his  speech  at  Olympia, 
2?6 ;  his  oratorr,  t.  171,  338. 

Lrsic-les,  marrica  Aspaaia,  iiL  90 ;  his 
'death,  113. 

^  Athenian  geasnl  at  Ch«- 

ronea,  t.  434. 

Lysis,  IT.  337,  344. 

Lysistiatiis  of  Oljnthns,  iiL  177. 


Mseedonia,  L  7 ;  beeonietsterTitorjof 
barfaariana,  iL  2,  165;  lepresented 
at  the  eongresi  at  Sparta,  ir.  384 ; 
its  monntains  and  riTers,  t.  12, 
mqq. ;  its  eoast-land,  14  ;  its  people, 
15,  m^. ;  dominion  o^  over  the 
Hellenes,  469. 

Macedonians  and  Illyriana,  t.  17. 

liscistns,  death  ot,  iL  303. 

Ifjeander,  iiTer,  L  5,  410. 

Jbeandrins,  compsmom  of  Polycrates, 
iL  50 ;  Tyrant  in  Samoa,  151. 

Ibenace,  fonndatioa  of,  L  456. 

Marnalians,  the.  It.  420. 

MsBson,  comic  poet,  iL  538. 

Msgisna,  the,  iL  153. 

Magna  Gnecia,  the  cities  o(  L  446  ;  iL 
169  ;  iiL  33,  248. 

Magneada,  rain  of,  iL  107 ;  again  de- 
stroyed, 126  ;  restored  as  the  ci^  of 
a  Persian  satrap,  150 ;  assigned  to 
Themistocles,  359,  iiL  429 ;  ths  con- 
ferences at,  432. 

Mago  (or  Anno),  the  foonder  of  ths 
warlike  power  of  Carthage,  iiL  216. 

Males,  snitor  of  Agaiiste,  L  267. 

Maloeis,  haibonr  bay  of  Mitylene,  iiL 
99. 

Mandocns,  iiL  520. 

Mandiocles,  iL  160. 

Mantic  art,  thfl^  among  the  Greeks,  iL 
7,  9eqq, 

Manticles,  son  of  Theodea,  L  226. 

Man  tinea,  one  of  the  capitals  of  Ar- 
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cadia,  iL  889 ;  opposes  Sparta, 
iii.  270;  battle  of,  289;  relapses 
into  its  former  position,  291 ;  the 
independence  of,  iv.  802  ;  war  with, 
308;  fall  of,  804;  rebuilding  of, 
417  ;  opposed  to  £paminonda8,  479; 
attempted  surprise  of,  484  ;  battle 
of,  486. 

Mantitheus,  iiL  482  ;  iv.  282. 

Marathon,  iL  217 ;  march  of  the 
Athenians  to,  ib.  ;  the  battle  of, 
220,  aeqq. ;  monument  of  the  victory 
of,  224. 

Mardonius,  the  expedition  of,  ii.  189  ; 
wreck  of  his  fleet,  190 ;  ambitious 
designs  of,  294  ;  remains  in  Thes- 
saly,  29fi  ;  his  plans,  298  ;  overtures 
to  Athenians,  io. ;  devastates  Attica, 
801 ;  in  Bceotia,  ib,  ;  at  Platiee,  804 ; 
his  death,  306. 

Maritza,  river,  v.  8. 

Mascames,  ii.  848. 

If  asistes,  brother  of  Xerxes,  ii.  358. 

Massagets,  the,  iL  106. 

Massalia,  a  fixed  seat  of  Hellenic  cul- 
ture, i.  454 ;  its  trade  and  colonies, 
456. 

Matricetas,  astronomer,  ii.  511. 

Maussollus,  dynast  of  Caria,  v.  108  ;  his 
death,  257. 

Mazares,  the  army  of,  ii.  125  ;  his 
death,  126. 

Medes,  the,  iL  109,  seqq. 

Media,  ii.  109  ;  fall  of  the  throne  of, 
155. 

Median  Wall,  the,  iv.  175. 

Medius,  dynast  of  Larisa,  iv.  280. 

Megabates,  expedition  of,  against 
Naxo9,  ii.  174. 

Megaba2us,  the  satrapy  of,  ii.  163 ; 
his  campaigns,  164. 

Megacles,  chosen  husband  of  Agariste, 
i.  268. 

Megalopolis,  foundation  of,  iv.  420, 
seqq. ;  its  border-war  with  Laconia, 
470  ;  oration  of  Demosthenes  for,  v. 
250  ;  protected  by  Philip,  888. 

Megara,  condition  of,  L  285 ;  founds 
Byzantium,  286 ;  and  Chalcedon, 
431  ;  Megara  in  Sicily,  441 ;  resists 
the  Persians,  ii.  802,  898 ;  joins  the 
Attico-Arsive  alliance,  892;  com- 
plaints 01,  against  Athens,  iii.  91  ; 
irreconcilable  feud  declared  by 
Athens  against,  61  ;  new  conflict  of 
parties  in,  160,  iv.  246 ;  protected 
by  Philip,  v.  884. 

Melancridas,  iiL  408. 

Melanippides,  dithyrambic  poet,  iv. 
108. 


MelanippuB  of  Thebes,  i.  262. 

Melas  of  Thessaly,  L  271. 

Meles,  called  father  of  Homer,  i.  186. 

Melesias,  son  of  Thncydides,  iiL  485. 

Melesippus,  iii.  54. 

Meletus,  tragic  poet,  iv.  82  ;  accuser 
of  Socrates,  147. 

Melicertes,  feast  of,  ii.  30. 

Melissa,  married  to  Periander,  i.  281 ; 
her  death,  282. 

,  Phrvgian  hamlet,  iv.  22. 

Melissus,  philosopher,  ii.  472. 

Melon,  iv.  845,  847. 

Melos,  Athenian  expedition  a||^nitp 
iiL  296,  9eqq,  ;  fall  of,  299  ;  its  in- 
habitants summoned  back,  529. 

Memphis,  ii.  168. 

Menander,  sent  to  Syracuse,  iiL  367» 
519. 

Mende,  iii.  186. 

Menecles,  iii.  518. 

Meneclides,  opponent  of  Epaminondas, 
iv.  854,  486,  491. 

Menedaius,  iiL  141. 

Menedemus,  legislator  at  Pyrrha,  t. 
208. 

Meucstheus,  son  of  Iphicrates,  v.  Ill ; 
accusation  of,  114,  217. 

Menippus,  iii.  42. 

Mentes,  king  of  the  Taphians,  L  436. 

Mermnadee,  the,  ii.  100  ;  their  home 
in  Caria,  ib.  ;  in  Lydia,  101 ;  their 
war  with  Miletus,  107  ;  fall  of  their 
dynasty,  121. 

Mesodoma,  name  for  a  Spartan  wife,  L 
206. 

Mesopotamia,  iL  110,  247. 

Messana,  taken  by  the  Syracusans,  iiL 
260  ;  Nicias  attempts  to  take,  847. 

Messapia,  land  of  the  lapygians,  i. 
434  ;  the  Messapian  language,  485. 

Messene,  foundation  of,  iv.  482 ;  in 
league  with  Athens,  v.  248 ;  pro- 
tected by  Philip,  388. 

Messenia,  foundation  of,  i.  164 ;  its 
relations  with  Laconia,  212  ;   extin- 

Sished,  227  ;  war  in,  iL  894,  897  ; 
.  and  Thebes,  iv.  409 ;  revolt  in, 

431 ;  new  cities  of,  488 ;  restoration 

of,  468. 
Messenian  war,  First,  i.  214 ;    Second 

224. 
Messenians,  the,  retreat  into  Arcadian 

territory,  i.  226  ;  established  at  Nan- 

pactus,  ii.  899  ;  their  migrations,  iv. 

409  ;  summoned  home,  410. 
Metagenes,  ii.  558. 
Metapontium,  foundation  of,  L  445  ;  iL 

87 ;  iiL  249. 
Methone,  port  of  Mesaenia,  i.  218,  226. 
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y. 


XA>-<r&uBtf,  iL  110. 
Xat^'^  x^  dxiUe  bftj  oi^  L  438. 
y^^-^.r,  the,  at  S|«rta,  it.  163. 
XA:i:rAn!e,  the,  in  Attica,  L  310,  384. 
Ikaamtia,  fbnihiatiiwi  of  a  colony  in, 

L  426. 
J!iaa{jiftctQs,  an  Attic  naval  station,  iii. 

4 ;    saved   hy   Demosthenes,    140 ; 

evacuated  by  the    Messemans  and 

restored  to  the  Locrians,  iv.  8»  y. 

367 ;  handed  over  by  PhiUp  to  the 

iStolians,  431. 
Nauplia,  allied  with  Prasise  and  Her- 

mione  against  the  Achgans,  L  101. 
liaoaicles,  v.  342,  347. 
Naoainicas,  the  year  of,  iv.  366 ;  t. 

83. 
Nazos  (island),  scnlptnre  in,  iL  70 ; 

quarries  of  emery  at,  71 ;  descrip- 
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tion  of,  170  ;  civil  troubles  in,  171 ; 
expedition  against,  174  ;  sacked  by 
the  Penians,  207 ;  reduction  or, 
847  ;  exiles  from,  at  Miletus,  172  ; 
enslaved,  484 ;  Attic  citizens  con- 
ducted  to,  486  ;  battle  of,  iv.  370. 

Naxos  (in  Sicily),  foundation  of,  i. 
440. 

Neapolis,  opposite  Thasos,  foundation 
of,  v.  63. 

Nebucadnezar,  ii.  Ill,  119  ;  his  death, 
120. 

Neda,  valley  of  the,  i.  226. 

Neleidee,  the,  i.  250  ;  at  Milotiis,  ii. 
98  ;  family  registers  of  the  Attic, 
ii.  504. 

Kemea,  battle  of,  iv.  234  ;  Epaminon- 
das  at,  481. 

Nemean  games,  the,  founded,  ii.  29. 

Neogenes,  Tyrant  at  Histisa,  iv. 
447. 

Neon,  at  Messene,  v.  360. 

Neophron,  tragic  poet,  iv.  79. 

Neoptolemus,  actor,  v.  186. 

Nestus,  river,  v.  65. 

Nicaea,  magazines  at,  iii.  97 ;  taken  by 
Philip,  v.  418. 

Nicanor,  painter,  ii.  685. 

Nice,  statue  of,  ii.  676,  581. 

Niceratus,  son  of  Nicias,  iv.  24 ;  his 
fall,  ii.,  v.  185. 

Nicias,  son  of  Niceratus,  his  wealth, 
iii.  93  ;  strategus  after  the  death  of 
Pericles,  ib. ;  liis  party,  95  ;  his  ex- 
pedition to  Minoa,  ftc.,  136  ;  at 
the  Delian  festival,  143 ;  N.  and 
Cleon,  163  ;  his  expedition  ngainst 
Corinth,  1 56  ;  subdues  Cy thera, 
158  ;  at  Potidiea,  186  ;  the  Peace 
of,  193;  its  limited  effects,  266, 
seqq.  ;  N.  and  the  peace -T)arty  at 
Athens,    275 ;    his    political   short- 

\  flightednesfl,  276  ;  challenge  between, 
and  Alcibiades,  293  ;  as  colleague  of 
Alcibiades  against  Syracuse,  320 ; 
his  speech  in  the  assembly,  322  ; 
besieges  Syracuse,  346  ;  attempts  to 
take  Messana,  347  ;  his  difficulties, 
865  ;  sends  a  letter  to  the  Athenian 
people,  366 ;  opposes  Demosthenes, 
874  ;  takes  up  a  position  on  the 
Erineus,  381  ;  surrenders  to  Oylip- 
pus,  882  ;  his  death,  388. 

Nicodoms  of  Mantinea,  legislator,  iv. 
76. 

Nicodromius,  ii.  282. 

Nicogenes  and  Themistocles,  ii.  856. 

Nicolocbus,  iv.  873. 

Nicomachus,  president  of  a  liegislatire 
Commisaion,  ill  623 ;  his  unconsti- 


tional  law,  687,  iv.  60 ;  revises  the 
laws  on  public  worship,  62. 

Nicomachus,  comic  poet,  the  Chinm 
of,  iv.  100. 

,  physician,  father  of  Aris- 
totle, V.  36. 

Nicophemus,  iv.  283 ;  his  execution,  287. 

Nicostratus,  iii.  130. 

Nicoteles,  iv.  168. 

Nile,  the,  i.  15;  its  principal  outlets 
occupied  by  the  Greeks,  425. 

Nine  Roads,  the,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Stryraon,  ii.  363. 

Nineve,  ii.  99  ;  the  Medes  renounce 
allegiance  to,  100  ;  siege  of,  110  ; 
fall  of,  119. 

Ninoe,  foundation  of,  it  99. 

Ninus,  ii.  99. 

Ninyadse,  the,  in  Assyria,  ii.  99. 

Niobe,  i.  81. 

Nisffia,  port  of,  i.  286  ;  ii.  406. 

Nomophylaces,  the,  at  Athens,  ii.  884. 

Nomothetae,  the,  at  Athens,  iv.  61. 

Notium,  under  the  power  of  Athens, 
iii.  Ill  ;  taken  by  Thrasylus,  474  ; 
Athenian  defeat  at,  496. 

Nympheeum,  port  of  the  Tanrian 
peninsula,  v.  214. 

Nymphodorus  of  Abdera,  iii.  61  ;  ne- 
gotiates with  Sitalccs  and  Perdiccas, 
62,  iv.  9. 

O. 

Ob»,  i.  197. 

Ochus  (Artaxerxes  III.),  v.  240. 

Octacteris,  the,  ii.  612. 

Odessus  (or  Ordetsus),  i.  419. 

Odeum,  the,  at  Athens,  ii.  666,  679, 
iv.  40  ;  (in  the  Lycfum),  built  by 
Lycurgus,  v.  472. 

Odrysse,  the  kingdom  of  the,  iiL  98  ;  v. 
8,  130. 

Odysseus,  ii.  43. 

(Ebares,  at  Dascylium,  ii.  169. 

(Eniadae,  iii.  5. 

(Enoe,  the  frontier  fortress  of  Attica, 
iii.  67  ;  besieged  by  Corinthians  and 
Boeotians,  459  ;  Lacedffimonian  de- 
feat at,  iv.  262. 

(Enophyta,  victory  at,  ii.  897. 

CEnotrians,  the,  i.  443. 

(Enus,  valley  of  the,  iv.  428. 

Oeroe,  stream  of,  ii.  804. 

(Ete,  Mount,  iv.  197. 

Olbia,  founded,  i.  419  ;  v.  216. 

Olen,  the  Apolline  hymns  of,  ii.  79. 

Oligarchs,  the  Athenian,  ii.  396  ;  their 
treason  at  Tanagra,  i6.  ;  their 
theories,  iii.  485  ;  their  deputation 
to  Sparta,  452 ;  end  of  tboir  Tyniiinis» 
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caDtared.  1  *5^  rr  fSSL  ^H  ;  recog- 
nied  as  ax.  mofqwoianL:  state,  271  ; 
«^::tiaj«  «C  ii£.  ?9C»iiaa  of,  t. 

:«i»B    vL  \trJtAx   back    to 

U  r  ^iuaisi,  iL  399  ; 


L^fcr»;c  3B  MKVoeBja*  t.  12. 
"wntgrt    a   Aizi;   haoda,    liL 

C*r3^«.  iai  BCHw  to  Pohrcntes,  ii 

==.  1»F :  Mnl  of  tli«  Atfae- 
as»  4S^  ;  takcB  bj  Tbebes,  vr. 
4f.M   jg»  «C  T.    9<;   restored  to 
AUfS&L  MS^ 
^Vr^j^ocfcrtss*.  tie,  ir.  T4. 


coinage  of,  t. 

•>:ic;c«&.  ^e  X<«aR«i,  L  285. 
«V.^jJrx«  •  A»iiT«frU  L  2S0. 
C-roATsnie.  i^,  of  Skr&n,  L  2Cft. 
C^rrra  «Kxp6ed   br  Cfieeks,  i  441  ; 

OsL-^ro^.^  t^  dMfal  daacse  of  the,  iu. 

*:! 

C^nanxtecL^e.  L& 
Oscnrasai  at  Athens,  L  401, 
Okttptq).  the  basiM  ot  ▼.  IS. 
Ceases  cafCvres  Brnatzom  and  Chal- 

cvii.^m.  ii  1^. 
Orrs.  kiai:  of  Pi^iUagoiua,  ir.  218. 
Crrrl-w.  i  121. 
«>aabass»  the  [See  Locuajcb]. 


P. 


iiL  89:  antTes  off  Mitjlene, 

1<*4  :  Mitrleae  cafntolates  to,  109 ; 

f«^>rts  iJesboa,  111. 
IV;^uQS»  the,  iL  102,  116  ;  rictoiy  on 

the,  ir.  21S. 
Partres.  iL  124 ;  his  revolt,  125 ;  his 

e»t  12d. 
PjroB,  the  third  in  the  sentences  of 

ThrasTmarhns,  t.  169. 
pjponians,  thf,  iL  164,  t.  11  ;  hum* 

bi«a  bj  Philip,  iL  43. 
Pkc«■^  iT-  442 ;  the  chief  harbour  ol 

Thesaaly,  t.  71. 
Picctfidas,  iiL  163. 
Punting  at  Athens,  iL  545  ;  t.  200. 
Pabestra,  the,  iL  33  ;  its  inflaence  on 

.^inetan  ait,  74. 
Fdleae.  wonhip  of  PaUas  Athene  at, 

L  302  ;  the  peninraU  of,  iiL  16. 
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Pammenes,  Theban  general,  iv.  344, 

421  ;  in  Asia,  v.  69. 
Pampbaes,  ii.  114. 
Pamphylia,  ii.  362. 
Pantenus,  sculptor,  iii.  44. 
Panatheurea,  the,  i   302 ;  revived  by 

Piniatratus,   367,    ii.    677,   682,    v. 

433. 
Pancratium,  tbe,  i.  241. 
Pandrosofl,  ii.  582. 
Panegyrics,  Ionian,  ii.  34. 
Pan^ffium,  Mount,  i.  52. 
Pamonium,  tbe,  ii  43. 
Panormus  reroains  in  tbe  bands  of  tbe 

Phoenicians,  i.  450  ;  iii.  215. 
Pantagnotus  of  Samoa,  ii.  140. 
Pantaleon,   son  of   Ompbalion,   cele- 
brates two  Olympiads,  i  235. 

,  son  of  Alyattes,  ii.  113. 

Panticapffium  (Kertscb),  foundation  of, 

L  420  ;  ii  128. 
Panvasis,  uncle  of  Herodotus,  ii.  501. 
Papblagonians,  tbe,  ii  247. 
Parali,  tbe,  i.  311,  355,  384. 
Paralus,  son  of  Pericles,  death  of,  iii. 

71. 

,  tbe,  iii.  441. 

Parapotamii,  town  of,  v.  425. 
Parmenides,     philosopher,     ii.     428 ; 

legislator  of  Elea,  ih, ;  at  Athens, 

429. 
Pannenio,  v.  298. 
Parnassus,  Mount,   L   9 ;    IL    2,   16 ; 

V.  66,  419. 
Parnes,  Mount,  ii  8. 
Parrhasians,  the,  iv.  420. 
Parrhasius  of   £pbesus,    painter,   his 

ZfemoSf  V.  201. 
Paros,  the  working  of  marble  in,  ii.  71 ; 

account  of,  170 ;  siege  of,  by  Milti- 

adcs,  226. 
Parthenii,  tbe,  at  Sparta,  i.  219. 
Parthenon,  description  of  the,  ii.  567, 

aeqq.  ;  as  a  treasury,  579  ;  as  a  hall 

of  festival,  581,  iii.  501. 
Parthenos,  tbe,  iL  579. 
Parthians,  the,  ii.  246. 
Parysatis,  mother  of  Cyrus,  iii  485  ;  iv. 

169,. 207. 
Pasargadee,  the,  tribe,  ii  118. 

,  town,  iv.  169. 

Pasimelus,  Corinthian  party-leader,  iv. 

244. 
Patara,   first  temple  of  Apollo  at,  i. 

82. 
Patizitbes,  the  Magian,  ii.  153. 
Patroclides,  the  law  of,  iii.  532. 
Pausanias,  commander-in-chief  of  tbe 

Greeks,  ii    802  ;    at  Platftse,   304 ; 

regent  for  Plistarchus,  331 ;  the  con- 


federate fleet  under,  331 ;  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Byzantium,  333  ;  his  treason, 
ib.  seqq.  ;  bis  recall,  336 ;  his  pro- 
secution and  acquittal,  852  ;  forced 
to  withdraw  from  Byzantium,  353  ; 
new  intrigues  and  new  indictment 
of,  ib.  ;  hu  death,  354. 
Pausanias,  son  of  Plistoanaz,  king  of 
Sparta,  besieff^  Athens,  iii  529, 
iv.  48  ;  leads  Ids  army  home,  52  ; 
the  adversary  of  Lysander,  200 ; 
humiliates  him,  212,  225  ;  his  mis- 
fortunes, 228  ;  flies  to  Tegea,  229. 

,  a  relative  of  the  royal  house, 

invades  Macedonia,  v.  87,  39. 
Pedasians,  the,  ii.  132. 
PedisBans,  the,  i  311,  356,  884. 
Peitho,  V.  202. 
Pelagus,  oak- forest,  iv.  487. 
Pelasm,  and  Hellenes,  i.  30,  teqq. ;  their 

land  becomes  Hellenic,  ii  2. 
Pelasglan  migration,  i.   36 ;  religious 

worship,  51 ;  P.  Zeus,  231. 
Pelasgicon,  the,  at  Athens,  iii  56. 
P^la,  revolts    against   Amyntas,    iv. 
309  ;  foundation  of,  v.  33  ;  Atlienian 
embassy  to,  295,  8eqq,  ;  the  envoys 
at,  305,  387. 
Pellene  taken  by  the  Arcadians,  iv. 

437. 
PelopidsB,  the,  i.  95 ;   at  Argos,  98  ; 

their  origin,  146. 
Pelopidas,  and  the  oligarchs,  iv.  840, 
344,  346,   378;  routs  the  Lacede- 
monians at  Teg3nra,  379  ;  at  Leuctra, 
896,  428  ;  in  Thessaly,  452  ;  liberates 
Larisa,    453 ;    in    Macedonia,    ib,  ; 
taken  prisoner,   ib.    454 ;   conducts 
an  embassy  to  Susa,  461  ;   P.  and 
Artaxerxes,  463 ;  bis  death  in  Thes- 
saly, 478. 
Peloponnesian  Confederation,  the,  re- 
solves upon  war,  iii  25,  81  ;  War, 
the,  progress  and   extension  of,  96 ; 
its   lomib    year,   99 ;    sixth,    134 ; 
seventh,    144  ;  eighth,  158 ;  ninth, 
184 ;  tenth  year,  188  ;  States,  the. 
Separate  League  of  the,  270. 
Peloponnesians,   the,    unite  with  the 
Athenians,    ii.    302 ;    prevent    the 
building  of  the  walls  of  Athens,  323; 
lay  siege  to  CEnoe,  iii  57  ;  send  an 
embassy  to  Persia,  72 ;  before  Platffise, 
74  ;  devastate  Salamis,   97  ;  invade 
Attica,     109 ;    occupy    Spbacteria, 
146  ;  blockaded  in  Pirseus,  409  ;  at 
iEgospotami,  520. 
IVloponnesus,  description  of  the,  i  10  ; 
conflicts  in,  ii.  389,  9eqq, ;  war  be- 
tween the  Northern  maritime  states 
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of,  and  Athens,  891 ;  schools  of  scalp- 
tnre  in,  549  ;  hostilities  in,  iii.  287  ; 
movements  in,  against  Sparta  after 
the  Peace  of  Antalcidas,  iv.  801  ; 
after  the  liberation  of  Thebes,  411 ; 
the  Thelians  in,  428 ;  continued 
agitation  in,  487 ;  third  Theban 
expedition  into,  465 ;  fonrth,  481, 
▼.  251 ;  ifischines  in,  292  ;  Philip  of 
Macedonia  in,  831,  357 ;  Demos- 
thenes in,  358,  9eqq,  ;  embassy  from, 
to  Athens,  860  ;  chan^  in  the  whole 
system  of,  after  Leuctra,  446  ;  terri- 
torial changes  in,  449. 

Pelops,  adored  as  founder  of  the  Olym- 
pian games,  i.  282. 

Pelusiam,  the  victory  near,  iL  137. 

Penestse,  the,  in  Thessaly,  iv.  446. 

Peneus  (river),  i.  241. 

Pentakosiomedunni,  the,  in  Attica,  i. 
882. 

Peparethus,  siege  of,  v.   99,  239 ;  de- 
vastated by  Pliilip,  886. 

Perdiccas  I.,  founder  of  the  Macedonian 
kingdom,  iL  165 ;  v.  10,  22. 

II.,  incites  the  Corinthians 

against  Athens,  iii.  16  ;  reconciled 
to  Athens,  62 ;  Therm  a  restored  to 
him,  ib.  ;  his  dispute  with  the 
Lyncestfe,  167,  v.  26  ;  the  crisis  of 
his  reign,  28 ;  kindles  a  second 
Thracian  war,  30 ;  his  activity  and 
sagacity,  82 ;  his  patronage  of  emi- 
nent Greeks,  ib. 

III.,  overthrows  Ptolemiens, 


V.  89  ;  recalls  his  bmther  Philip,  ib, ; 
his  death,  ib.  ;  competition  for  his 
throne,  ih.,  40,  274. 

Pergamns,  iv.  186. 

Penander  of  Corinth,  son  of  Cypselns, 
assumes  his  father's  dominion,  L 
279,  281 ;  his  family,  282  ;  his  death, 
284,  ii  109,  111. 

Pericles,  son  of  Xanthippns,  as  oppo- 
nent of  Cimou,  ii.  871,  374 ;  com- 
mands  an  expedition  to  Achaia,  899  ; 
leads  a  fleet  to  the  Hellespont,  401  ; 
at  Euboea,  406  ;  pnrsues  his  own 
policy,  409 ;  his  iuflupnce,  412  ;  his 
family  and  youth,  435,  seqq.  ;  his 
training,  437  ;  his  social  position, 
438 ;  P.  and  the  democracy,  440, 
8cqq.  ;  as  a  party  politician,  442, 
aeqq. ;  as  a  public  orator,  454 ;  as 
commander  in-chief,  456  ;  as  super- 
intendent of  the  finances,  457 ;  as 
commissary  of  the  civic  body,  458  ; 
as  a  private  indivilnal,  459  ;  P.  and 
Aspasia,  460  ;  his  domestic  economy 
jmd    public    character,     462;    hia 


speeches,   463 ;   his   political  prin- 
ciples and  foreign  policy,  464 ;  his 
policy  towards  the  allies,  468 ;  be- 
fore Samoa,  472  ;  blockades  the  city 
of  Samoa,  478  ;  entrusted  with  the 
moneys  of  the  Attic  treasnry,  479  ; 
his  expedition  to  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonnesus,  485  ;  in  the  Pontns,  486  ; 
superintends  the  foundation  of  cities, 
488  ;  his  law  on  the  civic  franchise, 
492  ;  his  interest  in  philosophy,  508 ; 
encourages  the  art  of  song  at  Athens, 
522  ;  P.  and  Phidias,  554  ;  proposes 
national  schemes  of  art,  555  ;  builds 
the  Odeum,  565  ;  the  Parthenon  and 
the  Propylsa,  583  ;  the  vast  material 
advantages  for  Athens  achieved  by, 
587  ;  his  war-speech,  iii.  29,  tegq. ; 
his  political  position,  41 ;  his  enemies, 
ib.  ;  prosecuted,  48  ;  his  motives  for 
war,  ib.  seqq.  ;  his  preparatory  mea- 
sures,   55 ;    his  expedition  against 
Megara,  60 ;  his  speech  at  the  burial 
of  the  citizens  fallen  in  the  war,  63  ; 
public  confidence  in  the  system  of^ 
64 ;  his  expedition  against  Epidan- 
nis,  Argolis,  etc.,  68  ;  justifies  him- 
self before  the  Assembly,  69  ;  prose- 
cuted and  condemned,  70  ;  re-elected 
SlraleguSf  72  ;  his  illness  and  death, 
76  ;  review  of  his  administration,  77, 
8eqq. 
Periclea,  son  of  the  giseat,  iii.  502  ;  hia 

execution,  518. 
Perinthus,  Samian  colony,  ii  164 ;  its 
strength  as  a  maritime  fortress,  r. 
882  ;  siege  of,  389. 
Perireei,  the,  in  Laconia,  L  199,  211, 

iv.  6  ;  their  discontent,  202,  429. 
Perrhtebians,  the,  and  the  Dorians,  L 

109  ;  submit  to  Xerxes,  ii  272. 
Persephone,  divinity  of  the  Mysteries, 

iii.  481 ;  worship  o^  iv.  483. 
Perseus,  i.  97. 

Persia,  ii.  408 ;  relations  between 
S^rta  and,  iii.  894  ;  relations  of, 
with  Greece  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  Peluponnesian  War,  483  ;  at  war 
with  Sparta,  iv.  186  ;  approximation 
between  Sparta  and,  266  ;  her  gains 
from  the  Peace  of  Antalcidaa,  278 ; 
represented  at  the  congress  at  Sparta, 
884,  V.  129  ;  envoys  to,  888  ;  offen 
support  to  the  Greeks  at  the  siege  of 
Perinthus,  890. 
Persians,  the,  iL  109,  117 ;  advance 
upon  Ecbatana,  118 ;  in  Lydia, 
121 ;  in  the  v^ley  of  the  Mteander, 
126 ;  destroy  Magnesia,  ib,  ;  be- 
si^  Phocvea,  128,  181,  138 ;  con- 
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qaer  Egypt,  187,  152;  on  the 
iHiniibe,  161 ;  extension  of  their  em- 
pire, 167  ;  at  war  with  the  lonians, 
180 ;  their  reyenge  on  the  lonians, 
188  ;  shipwrecked  oflf  Athos,  190  ;  in 
the  Cyclades  and  Eubosa,  207 ;  at 
Marathon,  220  ;  sail  to  the  Phalems, 
222  ;  their  armada,  245  ;  off  Artemi- 
sinm,  278,  9tqq.  ;  their  three  naval 
conflicts  with  the  Greeks,  280 ;  at 
Delphi,  282 ;  in  Boeotia,  283 ;  at 
Salamis,  291,  aeqq, ;  pursned,  294 ; 
on  the  Asopus,  802  ;  at  Platee,  804, 
9tqq, ;  review  of  the  wars  of,  818, 
Beqq. ;  at  Samos  and  Mycale,  818. 

Petalism  at  Syracuse,  iii.  246. 

Pencetians,  settlements  of  the,  i.  485. 

Phffaces,  the,  (conduits)  at  Acraffas,  iii 
240. 

Phsax,  iii.  263,  203. 

Phtedo  of  Elis,  phUotopher,  t.  143. 

Phedriades,  the,  ii.  16;  their  three 
springs,  ib, 

Phainus,  astronomer,  iL  511. 

Phalffcos,  son  of  Onomarchns,  becomea 
captain-general  of  Phocis,  r.  Z\Z, 
815  ;  his  capitulation,  816,  t.  72. 

Phalaris  of  Acragas,  iii  212. 

Phalerus, .  the  i  Persian  fleet  off,  iL 
284. 

Phanagoria  on  the  BoiipofaSy  i  420. 

Phanes,  ii.  137. 

Phamabazus,  as  satrap  in  Northern 
Asia  Minor,  iii.  895 ;  as  rival  of 
Tisaaphemes  for  the  fiivonr  of  Sparta, 
897  ;  at  the  Bosporus,  478  ;  offers  a 
truce  to  Alcibiades,  476  ;  Susa,  484 ; 

.  as  satrap  at  Dascylium,  iv.  21 ;  en- 
tertains Alcibiades,  ib. ;  favours 
Sparta,  156  ;  P.  and  Lysander,  157; 
unites  Mysia  and  the  Troad  under 
the  suzerainty  of  Persiay    168 ;  his 

gromises   to    Anaxibius,    181 ;    at 
usa,   204;    supports  Conon,  207; 

remains  satrap  on  the  Hellespont, 

218 ;   relieves   Conon    at    Caunua, 

288. 
Phamaeesi  satrap  in  Asia  Minor,  iii. 

72. 
Pharodemus  composes   an  AtOiis^   r. 

176. 
Pharsalus  defies  lason,  iv.  446. 
Phasis,  trade  of,  L  421. 
Phayllos  of  Croton,  iiL  250. 
,  brother  of  Onomarehus,  v. 

69  ;  leader  of  the  Phocians,  72;  his 

death,  818. 
Phea,  iv.  195. 
Phenens,    sacred    documents    in,    iL 

45. 

VOL,   V. 


Phene  becomes  the  centre  of  Thessalyi 
iv.  442 ;  its  Tyrants,  v.  70. 

Pherecrates,  the  Chmm  ascribed  to,  ir* 
109. 

Pherecvdes  of  Leros,  and  the  Logo^ 
grapni,  ii.  499,  511. 

Pherenicus,  iv.  846. 

Phidias,  son  of  Charmides,  sculptor,  iL 
553  ;  his  Athene  Prcmachoa,  554| 
iv.  498  ;  P.  and  Pericles,  ii  554 ; 
his  genius  displayed  in  the  Parthe- 
non, 568,  570,  574,  ii.  48 ;  at 
Olympia,  44  ;  hu  statue  of  Zeus,  45; 
his  prosecution,  ib. ;  his  death,  46. 

Phidon  of  Argoa^  expels  the  Spartans 
of  ArgoUs,  L  236 ;  his  commercial 
reforms,  255  ;  celebrates  the  twen^ 
eighth  Olympiad,  256 ;  his  deatD^ 
257,  V.  20. 

Phidon,  one  of  the  Thitty,  iv.  44  ;  goes 
to  Sparta,  46. 

Phigalea,  iv.  411  ;  massacre  at,  412. 

Philammon,  the  Delphian,  iL  79. 

Philip  of  Macedonia,  brother  of  Per- 
diccas  XL,  v.  26. 

IL,  V.  88,  40  ;  his  accession,  41 1 

his  first  achievements,  48  ;  his  re^ 
forms,  44  ;  his  foreign  policy,  46^ 
seqq.  ;  conquers  '  Amphipolis,  50  ; 
allied  with  Olynthus,  51  ;  crosset 
the  Strymon,  54 ;  destroys  Methone^ 
55 ;  his  dominion,  ib.  66;  his  coin- 
age, ib. ;  marries  Olympias,  57  J 
as  successor  of  lason,  59  ;  his  Greek 
policy,  60  ;  takes  up  the  poHcy  of 
Thebes,  62  ;  in  Thessaly,  71,  78  ;  is 
Thrace,  74  ;  subjects  the  Chald- 
dians,  ib. ;  P.  and  Olynthus,  ib.  75^ 
275 ;  his  partisans  at  Athens,  293  ; 
his  armies  on  the  Hellespont  and  the 
Bosporus,  294 ;  desires  peace,  ib. ;  at 
war  with  Cersobleptes,  804 ;  with 
the  envoys  in  Thessaly,  808 ;  P.  and 
ThermopylflB,  311 ;  summoned  against 
Phocis,   812 ;  at  Delphi,  816 ;   ap- 

Fsases  Athens,  821 ;  celebrates  tht 
ythia,  822  ;  returns  to  Macedonia 
827 ;  his  position  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace,  828 ;  his  farther 
schemes,  829 ;  in  Thessaly,  831 ; 
his  progress  in  Peloponnesus,  ih.  \ 
ss  protector  of  Elis,  Hessenia,  fte.« 
833,  aeq. ;  his  relations  with  Athens^ 
884;  his  friends  there,  888;  hk 
troops  in  Eubcea,  865;  establishes 
connexions  with  the  ^tolians,  867  ; 
returns  home,  868  ;  his  letter  to  ths 
Athenians,  869 ;  his  proposals  re- 
jected, 872;  devastates  Peparethus^ 
886 ;  his  Thracian  war,  887,  9eqq. ; 
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Phrynon,  an  Athenian,  captured  by 
liUcedonian  privateers,  v.  292 ;  in 
Philip's  camp,  293. 

Phthiotis,  Achasans  in,  i.  94. 

Phyle,  the  fort  of,  iv.  87 ;  skirmishes 
near,  88  ;  the  "men  of,"  v.  80. 

Phyllidas,  iv.  843,  846. 

Pieria,  the  home  of  the  Muses,  iiL  525, 
y.  15  ;  under  Archelaus,  88. 

PUaf-Tebe,  Mount,  v.  52. 

Pinacothece,  the,  of  the  Propylsea,  ii. 
588. 

Pindar,  his  metaphysics,  ii.  51,  256, 
257  ;  his  travels  in  Hellas,  ib.  ;  his 
soncs,  264  ;  celebrates  Athens,  816  ; 
and  SicUy,  iiL  287 ;  celebrates 
Thero,  ib.,  iv.  332,  834. 

Pindarus,  nephew  of  Croesus,  ii.  114. 

Pindus,  Mount,  L  8  ;  v.  6. 

Pineeus,  the,  foundation  of,  iL  212, 
827,  559  ;  construction  of  a  fort  in, 
iii.  451  ;  fight  near,  iv.  49 ;  revival 
of  activity  in,  867  ;  blockaded  by 
Pollis,  870. 

Pirseum,  the,  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  iv.  246. 

Pisa,  foundation  of,  i.  178 ;  tries  to 
rival  Elis,  217  ;  revolt  and  destruc- 
tion of,  236. 

Pisander,  oligarch,  iii.  317  ;  his  motion 
after  the  Mutilation  of  the  Hermse, 
828  ;  his  schemes  on  arriving  at 
Athens  from  the  camp,  425  ;  sent  to 
Athens,  488,  488  ;  condemned,  459. 

,  brother-in-law  of  Agesilaus, 

iv.  239  ;  falls  at  Cnidus,  ih, 

Pisindelis,  ii.  502. 

Pisistratus,  i.  347 ;  his  descent  and 
parentage,  850  ;  as  the  foremost 
party-leader  at  Athens,  851  ;  P.  and 
Solon,  854  ;  his  first  Tyranny,  855  ; 
expelled,  ib.  ;  his  second  Tyranny, 
356  ;  retreats  to  Eretria,  858  ;  his 
third  Tyranny,  860  ;  revives  rela- 
tions with  Delos,  861  ;  patronises 
and  encourages  literature  and  art, 
370 ;  his  libraries,  ih.  ;  his  death, 
872. 

Pison,  one  of  the  Thirty,  iv.  25. 

Pissuthnes,  satrap  at  Sardes,  ii-  472, 
iu.  97, 110,  895  ;  his  revolt,  485. 

Pithias  of  Corcyra,  indictment  and 
death  of,  iiL  129. 

Plastic  art,  ii.  68 ;  in  the  service  of 
the  temple,  64,  aeqq.  ;  in  Attica, 
571 ;  at  Thebes,  iv.  497. 

Plateae,  resistance  of,  against  Thebes,  L 
391 ;  demands  aid  from  Athens,  ib. ; 
new  settlement  of  its  boundaries, 
892,  iL  260 ;    the  Oieeks  at,  803  \ 


the  battle  of,  805 ;  prize  of  honour 
awarded  to,  807 ;  remains  inde- 
pendent, 809 ;  remains  in  alliance 
with  Athens  after  Thirty  Years* 
Peace,  408,  iiL  51 ;  surprised  b^ 
the  Thebans,  52  ;  besieged  by  Archi- 
damus,  105,  seqq.^  128  ;  surrender  of« 
124 ;  delivered  up  to  the  Thebans, 
127  ;  its  destruction,  iv.  879  ;  its 
restoration,  ▼.  437. 

Platseans,  the,  run  the  blockade,  iiL 
107 ;  ne^tiations  as  to  their  fate, 
125  ;  their  execution,  127. 

Platea,  island  opposite  the  month  of 
the  Paliurus,  i.  459. 

Plato,  ii.  48  ;  the  Laws  of,  ib.  813. 

— ,  comic  poet,  iv.  72. 

Plistarchus,  son  of  Jjeonidas,  ii.  802. 

Plistoanax,  king  of  Sparta,  invades 
Attica,  ii.  406 ;  returns  to  Sparta, 
iu.  180. 

Plutarchus  of  Eretria  applies  to  Athens 
for  aid,  v.  266. 

Pluto,  name  given  to  the  first  ances- 
tress of  the  Pelopidse,  L  146. 

Plynteria,  the,  festival  of,  L  403 ;  ii. 
582  ;  iiL  494. 

Pnyx,  the,  at  Athens,  L  864,  iii.  457, 
480  ;  the  ancient,  closed,  iv.  84  ;  re- 
constructed as  the  place  of  popular 
assembly,  53. 

Podanemus,  iv.  323. 

Poecile,  the,  at  Athens,  ii.  564. 

Poesy,  the  art  of  arts,  iL  76. 

Poetry  at  Athens,  v.  184. 

Polemarchus,  brother  of  Lysias,  iv. 
141  ;  his  death,  v.  171. 

,  the,  at  Athens,  i.  810. 

Political  science  in  Sicily,  iiL  230. 

Pollis,  Spartan  admiral,  iv.  370. 

Polus,  soplust,  iv.  129 ;  v.  168. 

Polybiades  blockades  Olynthus,  iv. 
825. 

Polybius,  iv.  500  ;  v.  460. 

Polyclitus,  sculptor,  iL  551. 

Polycrates,  iL  137  ;  his  rule  and  naval 
power  in  Samos,  140 ;  overcomes 
Miletus  and  Lesbos,  141 ;  his  de- 
pendents and  allies,  ib.  ;  his  court, 
143  ;  the  causes  of  his  fall,  147  ;  hiji 
end,  150. 

f  sophist,  V.  140. 

Polycritus,  iv.  206. 

Polydamas,  chief-justice  at  Pharsalus, 
iv.  445. 

Polydorus,  king  of  Sparta,  i.  214. 

,  brother  and   successor  of 

lason   in  Thessaly,    iv.   451 ;    his 
death,  ib, 

Polyeuctes  of  Sphettus,  v,  846. 
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B. 


Ramesside,  the,  ii.  186. 
Ramaes  Colo^^nis,  the,  L  425. 
Religion  among  the  Oreeks,  iL  8. 
Religious  worship,  earliest  form  of,  of 

the  Pelasgi,  i.  51. 
Rhadamanthys,  the  graye  of,  1.  91. 
RhamnuB,  the  sanctuary  of  Nemesis  at, 

iL  557. 
Rhapsodes,  the,  i  368  ;  reading  and 

writing  introduced  in  the  schools  of, 

ii  514. 
Rhegium,  Messenians  obtain  dominion 

in,  L  226 ;  fortified  city  ol^    built, 

489,  ii.  130,  iii.  229  ;  final  overthrow 

of  the  Tyrannis  at,  245  ;  Alcibiades 

encamps  near,  836. 
Rheniea,  island,  consecrated  to  Apollo, 

iL  142. 
Rhetoric,  and  history  at  Athens,  ▼.  174. 
Rhetne  (Lycurgic  statutes),  i.  194. 
Rhinon,  iv.  44. 
Rhode,  occupied  by  the  Phocsans,  L 

456. 
Rhodes,  L  227  ;  the  mariners  of,  447  ; 

held  by  the  Spartans,  iiL  431,  iv. 

238;  revolt  of,    v.^109;   asks  aid 

from  Athens,  256 ;  envoys  sent  to, 

882. 
Rhodope,  mountain-range,  v.  7. 
Rhoecus,  sculptor  and  architect,  ii.  78. 
Rilostock,  Mount  (Scombrus),  v.  8. 


S. 


Sabazius,  Phrygian  divinity,  iv.  78. 

Sacred  Band,  fall  of  the,  at  Chssronea, 
T.  487. 

Sacred  War,  against  Phocis,  outbreak 
of  the,  V.  65  ;  against  Amphissa, 
origin  of  the,  414,  seqq, 

Sadocus,  son  of  Sitalces^  v.  9 ;  his 
death,  10. 

Sadyattes,  IL  107. 

Sais,  Psammetichus  at,  L  424 ;  Greek 
camp  (Naucratis)  near,  ib, 

Salethus,  iiL  109,  111 ;  put  to  death, 
118. 

Salaminia,  the,  iii.  507. 

Salamis,  conquest  of,  L  822 ;  becomes 
the  acropolis  of  Attica,  ii.  284' ;  the 
seat  of  tne  Areopagus,  ib. ;  the  Greek 
fleet  at,  ib.,  285  ;  the  battle  of,  and 
its  results,  291,  seqq,,  298 ;  devastated 
by  the  Peloponnesians,  iii.  97. 

(in    Cyprus),    besieged   by 

OnesUus,  ii.  181 ;  faU  of,  182. 

Sdonichi,  site  of,  i.  2. 


Samian  war,  the,  iL  471. 

Samians,  the,  purchase  Uydrea,  iL  149  ; 

in  Crete,  ib. 
Samidas,  iv  854. 

Samos,  L  246  ;  art  at,  iL  71 ;  the  new- 
Ionian  population  of,   74  ;    S.   the 
centra  of  an  independent  dominion, 
1^  ltd ;    helps     Cambyses,     ib,  ;    her 
'  natural  position  in  Ionia,  138  ;  demo- 
cratic revolution  at,  189  ;  a  piratical 
state,  141  ;   as  a  new  island-Ionia, 
142 ;  the  citadel  of,  145 ;  the  great 
aqueduct  at,    146 ;    revolution   at, 
148  ;  the  Spartans  at,  151  ;  admitted 
into    the    HeUenic    alliance,    818; 
claims    independence,     471 ;     cap- 
tured by  Pericles,  478;  revolution 
at,  iiL  415;  counter-movement  in, 
441 ;  Alcibiades  in,  445  ;  "Athena 
in,'*  448 ;  statue  of  Alcibiades  erected 
in,  449  ;  deputation  from  Athens  to, 
457  ;   remains   faithful   to  Athens, 
534  ;  reforms4n  writing  at,  iv.  65  ; 
seized  by  Timotheus,  v.  95,  257. 
Sane  remains  true  to  Athens,  iiL  177. 
Sappho,  lyiic  poetess,  ii.  81. 
Sardes,  Attic  envoys  at,  L  392,  ii.  102  ; 
the  court  of,  112  ;  fall  of,  121 ;  effect 
of  its  fall  on  the  Greeks,  123  ;  as  the 
centre  of  the  relations  between  the 
Persians  and   HeUas   proper,   169 ; 
captured  and  burnt  by  the  lonians, 
180 ;  destruction  of  the  temple  of 
Cybele  at,  ib.  ;  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Ionian  War,  182 ;  the  ezpeditioa 
of  Cyrus  starts  from,  iv.  174  ;  peace* 
congress  at,  268. 
Sardinia,  colonisation  of,  L  452. 
SatrsB,  the,  Tbracian  tribe,  v.  52. 
Satyr-drama,  the  Attic,  iL  525. 
Satyrus,  one  of  the  Eleven,  at  Athens, 
iv.  20. 

• relieves  the  Athenians  in  the 

Cimmerian  Bosporus,  v.  128. 

-,  actor,  V.  186  ;  at  Dium,  287. 


Scamander,  the,  dries  up,  iL  250. 
Scias,  the,  at  Sparta,  ii.  78. 
Scidrus,  colony  of  Sybaris,  ii.  486. 
Science  at  Athens,  iL  519. «. 
Scione,  iiL  185 ;   the  inhabitants  of, 

restored,  529,  iv.  8. 
Scironides,  iii.  416. 
Scombrus,  Mount,  v.  8. 
Scopas,  sculptor,  iv.  498 ;  v.  198. 
Scone,  the,  near  Mantinea,  iv.  487. 
Sculpture  at  Athens,  ii.  548,  aeqq, ;  y. 

191,  seqq. 

Scylles,  chieftain  of  the  Scythians,  y. 

216. 
Scyllis,  sculptor,  iL  70. 
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^>LaBft  sad  loniaas  form 
aiEsnitT  ac  L  135  ;  iL  103. 

Soe:a:  War,  cdbraak  oT  tlie,  t.  106  ; 
il?<::.MP,  112. 

Scrraiesw  son  cf  Sophroaiseiifl*  EL  879 ; 
S.  azd  AJ<ib£adeB»  2S0  ;  STea  jL's  life 
as  Poiinije*,  2^2 ;  b  in  Rtnm  saved 
bT  A.  at  fXelimn,  d.  ;  bis  condnct 
as  presdent  of  the  Prytanes^  512; 
Lis  intiauTT  vitli  Critiaa*  541,  ir. 
117  ;  kift  dkaractcr  and  life,  119, 
*^'^. :  S.  ajfti  tlfee  aopthiata,  126,  mqq, ; 
<irTrIrpement  of  liis  sjistcm  of  ethics, 
lol.  i»^;. ;  liit  pootion  am<Mig  the 
Atheaiuis  137;  lus  enemies,  138, 
9^fl,  ;  his  prtwecixtioii,  147  ;  his  con- 
drmnadon,  149 ;  his  death,  150 ; 
causes  of  the  sentence  against,  d., 
a077. ;  S.  and  the  Athenians,  152, 
T.  33;  his  phUoeophj,  140 ;  his  in- 
flaenee,  141  ;  his  fomgn  foUowen* 
142  ;  his  Athenian  followers,  106. 
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Socratic  method,  the,  iv.  185. 
SogdianuB,  half-brother  of  Xerxes,  iii. 

395. 
Solois,  ILL  215. 

Solon,  son  of  Execestides,  i.  319  ;  his 
travels,  320  ;  as  legislator,  825,  seqq. ; 
elected  Archon,  842  ;  his  relations 
with  Pisistratns,  354,  11.  51  ;  asso- 
ciated with  the  rescue  of  Croesus, 
123. 
Sonchis,  priest  of  Sais,  i.  846. 
Sophists,  the,  at  Athens,  IL  480,  434, 

509 ;  iv.  126. 
Sophocles,  ii.  463;  gains  the  tragic 
Antigone,  473  ;  meets  Ion  in  Chios, 
507 ;  S.  and  .£schylus,  532 ;  receives 
the  prize  for  his  TriptoUmus,  583 ; 
the  art  of,  ib.  ;  his  EUctra,  534 ; 
his  character,  535,  aeqq.  ;  his  (Edipus 
Cotoneua,  543 ;  his  treatise  on  the 
Chorus,  544 ;  his  death,  iii.  524, 
iv.  79  ;  his  poetry,  ib,  ;  his  CEdipus 
ColoTieua,  80,  112  ;  keeps  away  firom 
the  court  of  Archelaus,  v.  83. 

,  grandson  of  the  former,  iv. 

80. 

,  despatched  with  vessels  to 

SicUy,  iii.  144,  260. 
Sophron,    comic   poet,    iii.    234 ;  his 

Mimes,,  ib, 
Sophronistffi,  the,  at  Athens,  ii.  885, 
Sophrosyne,  the  highest  Hellenic  vir- 
tue, ii  33. 
Sosicles,  the  Corinthian,  i  898. 
Sparta,  i.  166,  182 ;  foundation  of, 
185  ;  the  twin-kings  of,  186  ;  the  new 
kingdom  of,  190 ;  life  in,  203,  seqq. ; 
wars  of,  with  Arcadia,  228  ;  relations 
of,  with  Olympia,  241 ;  as  the  head 
of  Peloponnesus,  242  ;  S.  and  the 
l^rants,  288,  seqq.  ;  spread  of  her 
fame^  294 ;  S.  and  Athens,  296 ; 
demands  the  expulsion  of  the  Alc- 
meonidffi,  888  ;  aids  Croesus,  ii.  119  ; 
sends  an  embassv  to  Cyrus,  124  ;  her 
alliance  with  Athens,  202  ;  her  war 
with  Athens,  890  ;  the  hegemony 
of,  ii  268 ;  her  treacherous  con- 
duct, 300  ;  as  one  of  the  leading 
champions  of  Hellas,  307  ;  views  of 
the  peace-party  at,  337  ;  transfer 
of  the  naval  hegemony  from,  to 
Athens,  338  ;  enmity  of,  towards 
Theniiatocles,  350 ;  the  earthquake 
at,  365 ;  sues  tor  aid  from  Athens, 
375  ;  dismisses  the  Athenian  auxili- 
aries, 376  ;  concludes  the  Five  Years' 
Truce  with  Athens,  402 ;  the  Thirty 
Years'  Peace  concluded  at,  407  ;  S. 
and    Pericles,    iii    3;    confederate 


meeting  at,  18 ;  resolves  upon  war* 
22;  her  policy,   23;   real  motives 
of  the  war-party  at,  24 ;    negotiates 
with  Athens,  26 ;   demands  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Alcnueonidie,  27 ;  her 
plans,    82;    her   confederates,    S4; 
combines    with     the    Ambnuuotes 
against  Stratus,  74;  resolves  on  in- 
tervention at  Corc^ra,   127 ;  opens 
fruitless  peace^egotiations  at  Athens^ 
148,  s^q,,  155;  embassies  from  the 
Thncian  cities  at,  167 ;  her  peace- 
proposals,   184 ;  her  commissionert 
m  Thrace,  185  ;  a  fiftv  years'  peace 
established  between  Athens  and,  194  ^ 
defensive  alliance  of,  with  Athen% 
195 ;    her  action   against   the  new. 
league  of  the  Peloponnesian  states, 
271 ;  her  imperfect  execution  of  tho 
conditions  of  peace,  ti. ;  concludes 
an  alliance  with  Thebes,  273 ;  Alci- 
biades  in,  858  ;  position  of,  891 ;  hec 
want  of  a  navy,  892;  reUtions  of, 
with  Persia,  894 ;  hesitates  between 
Tissaphemes  and  Phamabasus,  406  ; 
determines  to   carry  the  war  into 
Ionia,  407  ;  first  treaty  of  subsidies 
between,  and  Persia,  412 ;  second, 
ih.,  418;  makes  proposals  of  peace  to 
Athens,  505 ;  humiliates  Athens,  589 ; 
takes  the  new  Athenian  constitution 
under  her  protection,  547 ;   the  new 
hegemony  of,   549  ;  her  supremacy 
after  the  Peloponnesian  War,  iv.  8  ; 
her  policy  in  Peloponnesus,  5 ;  her 
victorv  the  defeat  of  democracy,  ib,  % 
her  Harmosts,  6 ;  her  genoal  des- 
potism, 9,  aeqq. ;  S.  and  the  states 
of  secondary  rank,  12  ;  the  ApolUns 
music  at,    108 ;    changes   at,   160 ; 
social  and  political  ills  at,  162  ;  ele- 
ments of  good  in,  164;  her  foreign 
policy,    166 ;    her    relations    with 
Corinth,  Thebes,  etc.,  167 ;  S.  and 
Persia,   168 ;   her  war  with  Persia^ 
186 ;  with  Ells,  190,  seqq,  ;  the  dis- 
pute  about   the  succession  to  the 
throne  of,  199  ;  dangerous  condition 
of,   at  home,   202;    armaments  o^ 
against  Persia,   208 ;  her  inflnencs 
annihilated  in  Central  and  Northern 
Greece,  230 ;  her  new  navid  under- 
takings, 257  ;  her  naval  feud  wiUi 
Athens,    265 ;    approximation    be- 
tween, and  Persia,  266  ;  congress  at, 
270 ;  position  of,  after  the  Peace  of 
Antalcidas,  295,  seqq,  ;  S.  and  Man- 
tinea,  802  ;  S.  and  Phlius,  306  ;  her 
army  reform^  311  ;  summit  of  her 
supremscy,   825,  seqq,  ;    her  nftval 
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fefir-riii'T.    3.*> :    ker    «»:o*srt    after 

Per«>*«a«  t<x  t.  »  :   L<t  po«->TT  o# 

447  :  ttef-fTTed  «f  bcr  zr^t^rki 
^Bftttx,  44y. 

L  375  ;  as  S4£i<%  14?  ; 

tLc^  2:jl4  ;  shieir  nfcf<;iar  .-a  ai;i  oca* 
dact,  ii>.  »jf.  ;  ax  T£j«a.->CTLe, 
t75  ;  im  Bix*-<£ai.  3M  ;  K;Tcx>..<r  ia 
^<:^:t«ria»  m.  1^  ;  besr^e  Al£<<&s. 

here.  ir.   17;  rbeir 
_  <rf  TitSuCT,  liS* ;  at  C>- 

Ma..rc.:A  aCid  Xa;:£{nL:7is»  ly7 :  ia  !£« 
TrKhiaiaa  Hersi^ea,  lo. ;  t£^ir  £.«»!- 
^[sarten  at  i^&ej:*,  z34,  242 ;  xic- 
tariyzs  ia  tis*  bar:>  E^ar  <-ona*h, 
t44  ;  dc^eaT«*i  as  Lecrtra,  3S^  ;  tibur 
••  Tearica*  TiitocT,"  4>jp. 
partiUJF,  like,  Aad  iL^ir  Un^ia,  L  197  ; 
Ui<»ir  trai:iirL|r  aad  discxi  lin<e.  sCfi. 

'^>:iJt,   Uje,    ott    t&e    LiiB::>erian 
^-je;«  ra*.  t.  lis. 

fiyvt'liu*  faianle  be£aR  tiie  wiHi  vt, 
iiL  74. 

fiphart'TTia^  the  L&Und  oC  in>  146. 

Spti>ir;*s»  HancoiK  of  Thcsf^e,  ir. 
35? ;  an«iii|;ts  to  scrpnic  the 
PtraeeBS,  Sn«>  ;  acq^iitted  at  Sr«rta, 
361  :  ooos^aeooei  of  his  acqiiiital, 
•k.  T.  *± 

flBiBiharss  rebciltii  the  Delphif  Tem- 
nk,ii.  41. 

fi^cthn-Jkareei,  it.  313. 

fitaii'Tiw.  the,  on  the  DisBj^  Imilt  bj 
LTcarsnxi»  t.  472. 

fitaeira,  fiAn  Ution  ot,  L  432. 

fiUBT'pca,  i«rtj-ka*ier  at  Tegea,  ir. 
424. 

Stephaoos  iDdkts  Apollod''<nis,  t.  270. 

8le^-bora3,  the  first  as«i  g^^rat«st  of 
fiicilifcn  poets.  iL  32 ;  iiL  223. 

SiBsimbrorudv  hisSoriaii  anJ  editor  of 
Homer,  vl  5^u  ;  t.  179. 

S&eoeUsifts,  Epbor,  iiL  22. 

fidieneliLSv  tngic  poet,  ir.  82. 

^'  fint  mni  in  sUtoarr,  iL  49. 

\  the,  at  Athens,  iL*  454. 


Tc^TWiTl,  ▼.  49. 
z.is  ef  tae  A 
T.  434. 
Trn&t  in  Chios,  u.  15S. 


\,  zx.  411  ;    atsempti  l» 

412  :    CBBTCtMB  O^    510, 


IT.  115- 

iiuui  Tea 

IT.    di>- 

at  Sa*6a,  it.  257. 
n.  320 ;  rairpaigt 

a*.  *♦«; 

tsre.  5*4.  t.  44,  53. 

Scn^a,  CApe,  Feast  of  Poadoa  at,  iL 
^;  xzL  44. 
u,  124  ;  the  fi^stie  otf^  the  IVninB 
mere,    154,    243,    244;    fru^acnt 
Greek  CKbasies  to»   iiL    4S3:    tlie 
cnroT  at,  it.  :^>S  ;  Thefasn 
to,  4i>,  aeff . 
cock  poet,  iL  537. 
L  241 ;  iu  firapoity  in  the 
7ih   eentarr,   267 ;    foondadon    oC 
festzTe  gaiMS  at,  472,  iL  486 ;   over- 
throvm  bj  Croum,  iiL  249,  251. 

,  dacghtcr  oif  Thcmistocks^  iiL 

252L 

STbota,  hnttle  oC  m.  13,  mfq. 

Sjce,  fort,  omatinrtBd  bj  Athmian% 
ixL  354. 

SToophanti^  the,  at  Athens,  iiL  113  ; 
'the  aev,  at  Athcm^  ir.  19,  144. 

Sj^iuwrsisi,  iL  111. 

Syiir^gi^iA,  the.  at  Athens,  it.  60. 

SvI'*son,  le^'i^n-  o^  the  Samcan  rerola- 
ti:n,  iL  139  ;  restored  to  Samos, 
151. 

SviLjnonca..  the.  at  Athens,  t  84,  111  ; 
sf«ech  of  iMnoftthenes  on,  245. 

Srihiici,  the,  at  Athcu,  it.  60. 

SVra,  iL  123w 

SjneosiBJi,  the  lav  ^  in.  SI3l 

Syraensans,  the,  iiL  205;  defeat 
the  Acnfwitinea»  257 ;  defeated  in 
a  BSTml  battle  bj  the  Atheniacj^ 
369 ;  their  Tirtoiy  in  the  second 
naral  battle,  371 ;  their  attacks, 
376  ;  their  Inrt  battle  in  the  harbour 
vith  the  Athenians;,  377. 

Sjncase,  founUation  oC  i-  274 ;  her 
rapid  rise,  441 ;  Ibmids  Camarina, 
449,  iiL  204  ;  Gelo  in,  206  ;  Hiero 
of,  224  ;  the  sapremacy  of^  recog« 
nised  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  225 ;  her 
Tyrante  as  patrons  of  poets,  228 ; 
Epi^'bannns  in,  232 ;  architecture 
at,  238 ;  aqvedncts  at,  240 ;  down- 
£dl  of  the  lyrannis  at,  243 ;  condi- 
tion qS^  245  ;  insUtntion  of  petalism 
al,  246 ;  power  o^  257,  260  ;   sic^e 
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of^  846,  aeqq,  ;  change  of  popular 
feeliiig  in,  848  ;  armaments  of,  350  ; 
in  dancer,  855  ;  opens  negotiations 
with  JNicias,  856  ;  Gyli^pos  in,  862; 
fcurther  events  of  the  siege  of,  868, 
uqq, ;  last  battle  in  the  harbour  of, 

877  ;  Athenians  retreat  from  before, 

878  ;  the  Athenian  prisoners  at,  882. 
Syria,  ii  184. 


T. 


Tabalos,  govemor  of  Lydia,  ii  124. 
Tsnamm,  Cape,  v.  406. 
Talent,  the,  a  fixed  unit  for  weights 
and  money ;   its  divisions,  i.   255  ; 
value  of,  in  Solon's  time,  338  ;  the 

old  and  the  new,  339. 
Tamias  (or  Epimeletes)  of  the  public 

revenues,  ii.  457. 
Tanagra,  ii.  396;  the  walls  of,  razed, 

897  ;  Athenian  victory  at,  iii.  136 ; 

deprived  of  its  walls,  iv.  380. 
Tanais,      Milesian      colony,      founds 

Nanaris  and  Ezopolis,  i.  420. 
Tantalus,  i.  81. 

y  the  Spartan,  iii.  169. 

Taras  (Tarentum),  foundation  of,  i.  445. 
Tarentines,  the  calendar  of  the,  L  472. 
Tarentum,  settlements  on  the  gulf  of, 

L  442,  445  ;  democracy  at,  iii.  251 ; 

festive  poetry  at,  253. 
Tarquinii,  the,  do  homage  to  Delphi, 

u.  86. 
Tartessus,   bronze  from,  i.  261,  457  ; 

ii.  138. 
Taureas,  iii.  308. 
Taurians,  the,  i.  416. 
Taurosthenes  ^marches  against  Oreus, 

V.  885. 
Tegea,    i.     174 ;    her    alliance   with 

Sparta,  228,   ii.    389;    her  fidelity 

to  Sparta,  iii.  271,  iv.  416  ;   party- 

confiict  at,  424;  peace-congress  at, 

475. 
Telecles,  ii.  78. 
Teledamus,  v.  360. 
Telesa^oras  of  Naxos,  ii.  171. 
Teleutias,  naval  commander  at  Sparta, 

iv.  258  ;  seizes  Samoa,  264 ;  sent  to 

Mi^d^  266  ;  falls  before  Olynthns, 

825. 
Telines  of,  in  Gela,  ii.  4  ;  iii.  200. 
Temenidffi,  the,  i.  253  ;  in  Macedonia, 

ii.  165 ;  v.  20,  34. 
Temenites,  the,  suburb  of,  at  Syracuse, 

iii.  350. 
Temenus,   founder   of    the  Heraclide 

dynasty  in  Argos,  v.  20. 


Temper  and  Delphi,  L  112 ;  the  march 
to,  ii  271 ;  the  retreat  from,  272. 

Temple,  the  Greek,  ii.  56,  teqq. 

Ten,  the,  at  Athens,  iv.  48  ;  apply  for 
aid  to  Sparta,  46. 

Ten  Thousand,  the  march  of  the,  iv. 
178. 

Tenedos,  the  population  o^  v.  471. 

Teos,  founds  Alxlera,  ii.  128 ;  taken  by 
Callicratidas,  iii.  500. 

Teres,  chieftain  of  Uie  OdiyssB,  v.  8. 

Tereus,  legends  of,  v.  9. 

Terillus,  Tvrant  of  Himera,  iii  218 ; 
expelled  by  Thero,  214. 

Terpander,  i.  219 ;  founder  of  the 
Doric  lyrical  school,  ii.  82 ;  the 
descendants  of,  iv.  106. 

Tetralogy  of  the  Attic  drama,  the,  ii. 
527. 

Teuthis,  iv.  422. 

Thales  of  Miletus,  iL  58,  111,  180, 
420,  511. 

Thaletas,  and  the  Gymnopiedia,  i.  221. 

Thallophori,  the,  in  Attica,  i.  403. 

Thapeus,  iii.  858. 

Thargelia  of  Miletus,  it  265. 

Tbargelion,  the  spring-month,  iL  11. 

Thasos,  its  wealtn,  and  treatment  by 

the  Persians,  iL  197  ;  opposes   the 

Athenians,  362 ;  defection  of,   864 ; 

fall  of,  366 ;    massacre  at,  iv.  10,  v. 

•   52,  179. 

Theagenes,  the  revolution  of,  at  Megara, 
i.  286  ;  his  Tyranny,  287  ;  T.  and 
Cylon,  289. 

commands  the  Bceotians, 

V.  434. 

Thearion,  v.  138. 

Thebans,  the,  ii.  894  ;  occupy  Flatsese, 

iii.  52 ;   defeated  by  the  rlateeans, 

53  ;  their  speech,  125 ;  at  Chaeronea, 

V.  435. 

Thebe,  daughter  of  lason  of  Pherse,  iv. 

447. 
Thebes,  the  seven-gated,  i.  92, 186  ;  her 
quarrel  with  Athens,  891  ;  march 
upon,  iL  310,  iii.  84 ;  outbreak  of 
the  war  from,  51  ;  her  .persistent 
activity  against  Athens,  397  ;  the 
exiled  Athenians  at,  iv.  86 ;  co- 
operates with  Corinth  in  opposing 
Sparta,  167  ;  refuses  to  take  part 
in  the  war  against  Persia,  209  ;  her 
league  with  Athens,  223  ;  joins  in 
the  Corinthian  League,  229,  238, 
271  ;  at  war  with  Snarta,  820 ;  re- 
vulsion at,  835 ;  tne  conspirators 
at,  346 ;  assassination  of  tne  oli- 
garchs at,  847  ;  the  first  popular 
assembly  at,  849,  851  ;  the  Sacred 
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kiKgaC  Sputa.  L  306. 


—  of  Chks,  kistorian  and 
T.  i:<  :  ftsi  Fkuippies,  177. 


IVcn:ca.  t^  at  Atheaa^  ii  44C,  it. 
i4:  :i    laBiifdatiibgiKMioi;  t.  1S6L 

czacnted,  t. 


oCt.  e2;64 
L  4>^;  xia  sBLaignatB*  •& 
ia  Afnea»  L  4M. 


m. 


414. 


of  Ha^wm),  in.  4S4, 

46S;  Tktario^ 

di  AkihiaiVa,  478; 

a  li:«n:ac  ktn  at  Athena,  508  ; 

m  ftemx-f^^mipaUM^Mrr,  535,  53(B, 

peace   <<   539,    ir.  SC, 

^ed,  29;   defends   him- 

»-L  »:  :  as  czacvtioo,  » ;  effects 

rro^o,  goaidiaa  of  DtmaAatm, 
T.  ilk. 

beraa.  aBwat  capital  of  Kitthft,  T. 

Ii  :  caTCared  bv  the  Atlieniaaa,  88. 

^;  tkepmoi;  274; 

;^ac«a   of  the   km  oi;  282 ; 

JLsi^-tTofik  decree  from,  ai^ainst 

niiJ.ZiiIss,  T.   67,   311  ;  the  diet 

a:.  4:JL 

F^rcL  iTTaat  of  Aenna,  iiL  SIS  ; 


t^»<   ,*^  -.•*   ,"<    Si^^AJiaL    t/   ;    1.2*  »i- 


^e^  at   Kcgalopolii^  ir. 


4^- 


Ti<«:ftf~«.  aatihat  of  tbe  mioiB  of  Attici, 
L  Sri;  tiiie  pnaains  of,  restored  to 
Ai^^eas.  iL  Z46 ;  the  ssnctiiazy  q( 
f  .cr,i<«i  br  CuaoB,  iL  564. 
7^:»»B«.<het»,  the,  at  Athens,  i  3ia 
T2hp>r<«,  forci5cd  anew,  ir.  865 ;  do- 
pr.W  of  its  vaUiw  380 ;  wtoratiop 
ciC  T.  437. 
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Thespis  of  Icaria,  L  869  ;  the  founder 
of  Attic  Tiikgedy,  ii.  526. 

Thesprotians,  the,  i.  104. 

Thessalians,  the,  account  of,  i.  106  ;  in- 
vade Boeotia,  107  ;  march  to  Tempe, 
ii.  271. 

Thessalus,  son  of  Cimon,  ii.  869  ;  ac- 
cuses Alcibiades,  iii.  841. 

Thessaly,  estranged  from  the  Hellenes, 
ii.  2 ;  its  national  organisation 
under  the  Aleuadse,  248,  271  ;  Mar- 
donins  in,  295  ;  Athenians  in,  299  ; 
joins  the  Corinthian  League,  iv.  280  ; 
account  of,  440  ;  military  organisa- 
tion of,  by  lason,  449  ;  the  power  of, 
V.  86,  61 ;  Philip  in,  831  ;  divided 
among  tetrarchs  and  ceases  to  exi^t, 
868. 

Thetes,  the,  at  Athens,  L  888;  iii 
88. 

Thibron,  in  Ionia,  iv.  187,  ieqq.  \  sent 
to  Ephesus,  257  ;  his  death,  258. 

Thirty,  the,  at  Athens,  iv.  14 ;  terrorism 
of,  28  ;  reaction  among,  25  ;  false 
security  of,  85  ;  make  proposals  to 
Thrasybulus,  89  ;  part  of,  remain  at 
Eleusis,  56  ;  excepted  from  the  Am- 
nesty, 57. 

Thissa,  iv.  422. 

Thorax  offers  homage  to  Xerxes,  ii. 
244. 

,  Harmost  at  Samoa,  ii.  157. 

Thrace,  the  population  of,  i.  429 ;  early 
fame  of  the  music  art  of,  id.  ;  the 
mines  of,  ii  198  ;  tribes  of,  defeat  the 
Athenians,  868,  486 ;  an  Attic  fleet 
sails  to,  iii  74  ;  continued  hostilities 
in,  185 ;  the  Cyreans  in,  iv.  183  \ 
the  empire  of,  v.  8  ;  T.  and  Athens, 
9  ;  at  the  height  of  prosperity,  10  ; 
the  mines  of,  52,  aeqq,  ;  under  Cer- 
sobleptes,  108  ;  feuds  and  Athenian 
successes  in,  129  ;  intervention  of 
Philip  in,  252  ;  Athenian  policy  con- 
cerning, 253  ;  successes  of  Philip 
in,  255 ;  subjected  by  Philip,  387, 
seqq. 

Thracian  sea,  expedition  into  the,  ii 
848. 

Thranitffi,  the,  iii.  334. 

Thrasondas,  iii.  503. 
Thrasybulus,    Tyrant  of    Miletus,   ii 
108. 

,  Tyrant  of  Syracuse,  iii 

243  ;  quits  Syracuse,  ib, 

-,  son  of  Thrason,  indicts 


Alcibiades,  iii.  497. 

-,   son    of   Lycus,    elected 


general,  iii.  443  ;  T.  and  Alcibiades, 
444 ;    his   share    in    the    death    of 


PhrynichuB,  462  ;  banished,  iv.  20  ; 
at  Thebes,  87 ;  at  Phyle,  89 ;  ad- 
vances towards  Athens,  41  ;  cele- 
brates the  day  of  his  return,  62  ; 
dedicates  a  work  of  art  to  Thebes, 
67 ;  leads  an  auxiliary  force  to 
Thebes,  224 ;  his  maritime  exploits, 
264  ;  his  death,  266,  286. 

Thrasybulus,  of  Collytns,  iv.  224,  268  ; 
V.  80. 

Thrasycles,  elected  one  of  the  Pylagone, 
V.  409. 

Thrasydffius,  Tyrant  of  Acragaa,  iii. 
225. 

of  Elis,  iv.  191. 

Thrasylochns,  Athenian  trierarch,  v. 
222. 

of  Messene,  v.  860. 

Thraaylus,  iii.  448  ;  sarprisee  the  Syra- 
cnsans,  474  ;  his  defeat,  ib,  ;  one  of 
the  commanders  at  the  Ai^nusie, 
602  ;  his  execution,  518. 

Thrasymachus,  of  Chalcedon,  iv.  129, 
V.  168;  his  oration /or  ^i^riMRMU, 
174. 

Thrasymedes,  sculptor,  ii.  686 ;  iii. 
44. 

Three  Thousand,  the,  at  Athens,  iv. 
27  ;  their  marph  upon  Phyle,  88. 

Thucydides,  son  of  Olorus,  his  opinion 
on  the  war  between  Chalcis  and 
Eretria,  i  262,  ii  26,  861,  619  ; 
chained  with  the  defence  of  the 
Thracian  coast,  iii  173;  banish- 
ment of,  176  ;  suspected  as  a  free- 
thinker, iv.  77,  V.  6. 

. ,  son  of  Melesias,  ii  418  ; 

his  ostracism,  414,  iii  114. 

Thurii,  foundation  of,  ii  487,  mq^., 
iii  252  (  as  the  enemy  of  Tarentum, 
253. 

Thymbrse,  oracle  of,  ii  16. 

Thyrea,  iii.  159. 

Tilphusium,  Mount,  iv.  286. 

Timsea,  wife  of  Agis,  iii.  419. 

Timagoras,  of  Cysicus,  iii.  397. 

sent  to  Susa,  iv.  461. 

Timandra,  iv.  28. 

Timanthes  of  Cythnns,  painter,  v. 
201. 

Timarchus,  son  of  Arizelus,  v.  847  ;  his 

condemnation,  349. 
TimesiUus,  ii  486. 
Timocracies,  ii  89. 

Timocrates,  the  Rhodian,  mission  of, 
to  Athens,  iv.  220,  aeqq, 

— ,  Demosthenes  against,   v. 

237. 
Timocreon,  poet,  ii.  849. 
Tiniolas,  partisan  of  Philip,  v.  408. 
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XenocrateSy  son  of  iEneademiu^  at 
Acragaa,  iii  213. 

Xenophknesy  philosopher,  iL  421, 
428. 

Xenophon,  ii  24,  ir.  14 ;  a  typical 
Athenian,  178  ;  the  preserver  of  the 
Greek  army,  179,  182  ;  leads  it  from 
Perinthns  to  Asia,  184  ;  enters  into 
service  with  Senthes,  i6.  188  ;  assists 
Agesilaos,  213,  236,  305,  v.  147  ; 
enters  the  service  of  Cyrus,  148 ; 
his  experience  of  life,  ib,  149 ;  as  a 
philosopher,  150 ;  his  Memorabilia^ 
ib. ;  (Eamamieua,  ib, ;  X.  and  Plato, 
151. 

Xerxes,  son  of  Darius,  ii.  26,  241  ;  suc- 
ceeds to  the  Persian  throne,  242 ;  his 
motives  for  war,  243  ;  armaments 
resumed  by,  244 ;  his  armada  at 
CriteUa,  and  in  winter-quarters  at 
Sardes,  247;  crosses  the  Hellespont, 
251 ;  at  Mount  Olympus,  ib, ;  ad- 
vances against  Thermopylae,  276 ; 
his  council  of  war  on  the  bay  of 
Phalorus,  285;  receives  a  secret 
message  from  Themistocles,  289 ; 
his  tl:^one  on  Mount  iEgalens,  291  ; 
at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  293 ;  his 
return  to  Asia,  296 ;  enters  into  the 
plans  of  Pausanias,  334  ;  last  years 
of,  358  ;  his  death,  ib. 

II.,  assassinated  by  his  half- 
brother,  Sogdianus,  iii.  895. 

Xnthus  (Apollo),  L  801. 


Y. 


Tear,  the  Great,  of  the  Hellenea,  ii. 
25. 


Zarynthians,  the,  expelled  from  Cy-- 
donia,  ii  149. 

Zacynthus,  Demaratus  flies  to,  ii. 
204,  iii  5;  a  fleet  despatched  to^ 
iv.  377. 

Zagreus,  Mount,  the  passes  of,  ii  246. 

Za^ucus  of  Locri,  the  l^palation  of,  ii. 
89. 

Zancle,  Messenians  obtain  dominion  in, 
L  226 ;  Cymsans  establish  them- 
selves in,  439  ;  colonies  o^  450 ; 
Scythes  at,  ii  187. 

Zaretra,  fort  of;  y.  268. 

Zeno,  philosopher,  ii.  429. 

,  courtrdancer  of  Artaxerxes,  iv. 

206. 

Zephynean  promontory,  the,  i  444. 

Zengits,  the,  at  Athens,  i  833. 

Zens,  i  52,  73,  218 ;  his  altar  on  Ly- 
caeon,  225  ;  colossus  of;  dedicated  by 
the  Cypselidae,  278  ;  at  Athens,  301; 
worsliipped  in  the  Achnan  towns  o 
Italy,  446 ;  his  oracle  at  Dodona, 
ii  1  ;  superiority  of,  in  the  Apolline 
religion,  21  ;  Aminonf  acknowledged 
by  the  Hellenic  oracles,  48 ;  Uriug, 
the  altar  oi;  on  the  Bosporus,  161  ; 
the  Panhellenie^  201 ;  his  national 
sanctuary  founded  at  Platseae,  309; 
EUtUherius,  the  marble  hall  of,  at 
Athens,  563  ;  in  Olympia,  iii  224 ; 
a  helmet  dedicated  by  liiero  to,  ib,  ;. 
Eleutherius,  243;  inundation  of  the 
Ck>rinthian  temple  of,  iv.  210  ;  Xy- 
'  cauSf  worship  of,  420. 

Zeuxis  of  Heraclea,  painter,  v.  33,  200. 

Zopyrus  of  Heraclea,  editor  of  th» 
Homeric  poems,  i  371. 
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